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*  Hamlet,  Peince  OF  DENifARK.^  The  original  ftory  on 
which  this  play  is  buik,  may  be  fboiid  in  Saxo  Grammadcos  the 
Dani(h  hiftorian.  Fioni  tfaenoe  Bellefbreft  adopced  it  in  his  col- 
lection of  no>*cls,  in  feren  rdomes,  which  he  bmn  in  1 564,  and 
continued  to  pobliih  thnwgfa  fncoeeding  jrcais.  From  this  woift, 
Tte  Hx^rk  •/  HawMttt,  quarto,  bl.  1.  was  tranflafed,  I  have 
hitherto  met  with  no  earlier  edition  of  the  |^v  than  one  in  the 
}-ear  1 604,  thoogfa  it  muft  hare  been  performed  before  that  time, 
as  I  have  fecn  a  copy  of  Speght's  edition  of  Chancer,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Ehr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  (the  antagonift  of  Naih) 
who,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  has  leC  down  Hamlet,  as  a  per- 
formance uith  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  the  year  i  C98. 
His  words  are  thefe :  <*  The  younser  fort  take  much  delight  in 
Shakfpeare's  \^cnus  and  Adonis;  but  ms  Luciece,  and  his  tragedy 
of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Dcnmarke,  have  it  in  them  to  pleafe  the  wifer 
fort,  i;98." 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  this  play  was  entered 
by  James  Roberts,  July  26,  1602,  under  the  title  of  "  A  bodce 
called  J  he  Re^^eitFe  of  Hamlett,  Prince  of  Dewmarke,  as  it  was  lately 
a^M  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  hb  fcrvantes." 

In  Eafrward  Hoe,  by  Georee  Chapman,  Ben  Jonfim,  and  John 
Marfton,  160^,  is  a  fling  at  the  hero  of  this  tragedy*  A  fbotaian 
named  Hamlet  enters,  and  a  tankard-bearer  alks  him — **  'Sfoote, 
Hamlet,  are  you  meulf** 

The  frequent  allufions  of  contemporary  authors  to  this  play 
fufficientlv  (bow  its  popularity.  Thus,  in  Decker's  BeLmant 
Kigbtwalkes,  4to,  161  z,  we  nave — **  But  if  any  wutd  Hamlet, 
hearing  this,  fmell  villainie,  and  ni(h  in  by  violence  to  fee  what 
the  tawny  diuels  [gvpfies]  are  dooin^,  then  they  excufe  the  faA"&c« 
Again,  m  an  old  collcdion  of  Saurical  Poems,  called  The  Nigbt^ 
Raven,  is  this  couplet : 

'*  I  will  not  cry  Hamlet  Re*oenge  my  grcevcs, 
••  But  I  will  call  Hangman,  Revenge  on  thieves/* 

Stbeveks. 

Surely  no  fatire  was  intended  in  Eaftivard  Hoe,  which  was  afted  at 
Shakfpeare's  own  playhoufe,  (Blackfrien,)  by  the  children  of  the 
revels,  in  1605.     Malone, 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  date  of  this  piece,  are 
borrowed  from  Dr.  Farmer's  Effay  on  the  Learning  of  Shak/peare, 
p.  85,  86,  fecond  edition  : 

**  Greene,  in  the  Epiftle  prefixed  to  his  Arcadia,  hath  a  lafh  at 
fome  *  vaine  glorious  tragedians,'  and  very  plainly  at  Shakfpeare 
in  particular. — •  I  leave  ail  thefe  to  the  mercy  of  their  mother- 
tongue ,  that  feed  on  nought  but  the  crums  that  fall  from  the  tranf 
lators  trencher. — That  could  fcarccly  latinize  their  neck  verfc  if 
they  fliould  have  nccde,  yet  Englijo  Seneca  read  by  candlelight 


yedds  many  good  fentences — hce  will  afibrd  yoa  whole  Hamlets^  I 
flioold  (ay,  bdadfrnls  of  tragicall  fpeeches/ — ^I  cannot  determine 
cxiJ^Uy  when  this  tpiftU  was  iiift  pobUfhcd ;  bot^  I  fancy,  it  will 
carry  the  original  Hamlet  fomewhat  further  back  than  we  have 
hitherto  done :  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  oldeft  copy  now 
cxttnc.  is  (aid  to  be  '  enlarged  to  almoft  as  much  againe  as  it  was.* 
Xkdmel  Maruty  printed  at  the  eild  of  th6  year  1 592,  *  Foore  Let« 
ters  and  certaine  Sonnetts,  efpecially  touching  Kohert  Greene:*  in 
<me  of  which  his  Arcadia  is  mentioned.  Now  Na/b's  Epiftle  muft 
hare  been  previous  to  thefe,  as  Gabriel  Is  qdoted  in  it  with  ap- 
plaofe ;  and  the  Foure  Letters  were  the  beginning  of  a  quarrel. 
Sitfb  rq>iied  in  '  Strange  News  of  the  intercepting  certaine  Letters^ 
and  a  Convoy  of  Verfes,  as  thqr  were  going  frrvilie  to  vt^al  the 
Lmn  Cmmhies^  1 595.'  Harvey  rejoined  the  fame  year  in  *  Pierce's 
Siipererogation»  or  a  new  Praife  of  the  old  Afle.'  And  Nafi 
amin,  in  •  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden^  or  Gahriell  Harvej^^t 
Hunt  is  op;'  oontaining  a  full  anfwer  to  the  eldeft  fonne  of  the 
halter-maker,  1596." — Najb  died  before  i6c6,  as  appears  from  an 
old  comedy  caDed  The  Return  from  Famaffus,     St  e  e  vb  ns. 

A  play  on  the  fubjed  of  Hamlet  had  been  exhibited  on  the  ftage 
before  the  year  1589,  of  which  Thomas  Kyd  was,  I  believe/the 
aothor.  On  that  play,  and  on  the  bl.  letter  H^rie  ofHamhlei^  oor 
poet,  I  conjedure,  conftruded  the  tragedy  before  us.  The  earlieft 
edition  of  the  proie-narrative  which  I  have  fecn,  was  printed  in 
1608,  bat  it  undoubtedly  was  a  republication. 

Shakfpeare's  Hamlet  was  written,  if  my  conjedure  be  wtU 
fbooded,  in  1 596.  See  Au  Attempt  to  a/certain  tbe  Order  of  bis  Plays ^ 
VoL  I.    Malone. 
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Persons  reprefented. 

Claudius,  King  of  Denmark. 

\  lamlct,*  fon  to  the  former^  and  nepbrat)  to  tbeprefent^ 

king. 
Polonius,  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Horatio,  friend  to  Hamlet. 
Laertes,  Jon  to  Polonius. 
Voltimand,    ^ 
Cornelius,       (  ^     ,.  _ 
Rofcncrantz.  \  ^'''"'^'' 
Guildenftern,J 
OlVick,  a  courtier. 
Another  courtier. 
A  IWiej}. 

Hernardo,  }  ^^'''''' 
rrancifco,  afoldicr. 
Rcynalilo,  fervant  to  Polonius. 
A  diiptitin.     An  Ambajfador. 
(.!ho/t  nf  IhmlcVs  father. 
I'ortinbras,  Prince  of  Norway. 

CJcrtrude,  Sihicen  ^Denmark,  and  mother  of  Hsunlct. 
Ophelia,  daughter  of  Polonius. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Players,  Grave^ 
diggers,  Sailors,  Mejfengcrs,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,   Elfinorc. 

•  llamlrt, )  i.  c.  Amteth.    The  h  transferred  from  the  end  to  the 
iKginning  of  the  name.     Steevens. 


H       A       M       L       E%T, 
PRINCE  OF  DENMARK.  ••/ 

ACT    I.        SCENE    I. 

Elfinore.     A  Platform  before  the  Cajlle. 
Francisco  on  bis  pojf.     Enter  to  bim  Bernardo. 

Ber.  Who's  there? 

Fras.  Nay,  anfwer  me :  *  Hand,  and  unfold 

Yourfelf. 

Ber.     Long  live  the  king !  ^ 

Fran.  Bernardo  ? 

Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  mod  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Ber.  'Tis  now  ftruck  twelve;^  get  thee  to  bed, 
Francifco. 

Fran.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks :  *tis  bitter 
cold. 
And  I  am  fick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  moufe  ftirring. 

*  me:^  ut.me  who  am  already  on  the  watch,  and  have  a 

light  to  demand  the  watch-word.     Stee ve  ns. 

^  Lm^  true  the  hi  fig  /]     This  fentcnce  appears  to  have  been  the 
watch-word.     Ma  lone, 

•♦  *Ttt  now Jlruck  iwft*ve;'\  I  ftrongljr  fufped  that  the  true  reading 
y  ftruck  Sec,    So,  in  Romto  and  Juliet,  A6t  I.  fc.  i : 
•«  Bo(  new  ftruck  nine,"     Ste evens. 
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6  >: ;  K  A  M  L  E  T, 

Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  :do  meet  Horatio  and  MarccUus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch/  bid  them  make  haftc. 

*.^    K'Tbe  rivals  ef  mj  mfatcif,]     Rivals  for  partners. 

;•.'••'  WARBuaroK. 

••'    So,  in  Hc}^wood's  Rafe  of  Lucrece,  1636; 
'*  TuIIta,  Aruns,  aflociatc  him. 
•*  Jruffu  A  rin/al  with  my  brother,"  &Ct 
Again,  in  The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman^  ^^37  • 

**  And  maice  thee  rhjal  in  thoic  governments." 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A61  III.  fc.  v: 

*'  having  made  ufe  of  him  in  the  wars  againft  Pompey, 

prefcntly  deny'd  him  rivality.'*    Stei^vevs. 

By  rh^ls  the  fpeaker  certainly  means  partners  (according  to 
Dr.  Warburton^s  explanation,)  or  thofe  whom  he  expelled  to  watch 
with  him.  Marcelius  had  watched  with  him  before ;  whether  as  a 
centinel,  a  volunteer,  or  from  mere  curiofity,  we  do  not  learn :  but, 
which  ever  it  was,  it  feems  evident  that  his  ftation  was  on  the  Gune 
fpot  with  Bernardo,  and  that  there  is  no  other  centinel  by  them 
relieved.  Poffibly  Marcelius  was  an  oflker,  whofe  bufinefi  it  was 
to  vifit  each  watch,  and  perhaps  to  continue  with  it  fome  time. 
Horatio,  as  it  appears,  watches  out  of  curiofity.  But  in  A  A  li. 
fc.  i.  to  Hamlet's  queftion, — **  Hold  you  the  watch  to-jiight  ?" 
Horatio,  Marcelius,  and  Bernardo,  all  anfwer, — "  We  do,  my 
honoured  lord."  TTie  folio  indeed,  reads — bothy  which  one  may 
with  greater  propriety  refer  to  Marcelius  and  Bernardo^  If  we 
did  not  find  the  latter  gentleman  in  fuch  good  company,  we  might 
have  taken  him  to  have  been  like  Francifco  whom  he  relieves,  an 
honeft  but  common  foldier.  The  ftraoge  indir<;riniinate  i|fe  of 
Italian  and  Roman  names  in  this  and  other  plays,  makes  it  obvious 
that  the  author  was  very  little  converfant  in  even  the  rudiments  of 
cither  language.     Ritson. 

Rival  is  conftanily  nfed  by  Shakfpease  for  a  partner  or  aflbdate. 
In  ^wWokdiX^  Engiijh  Expojitor,  8vo.  161 6,  it  is  defined,  "  One  that 
Juethfor  the  fame  thing  ivith  another'"  and  hence  Shakfpeare,  with 
his  ufual  licence,  always  ufcs  it  in  the  feufc  of  one  engaged  its  the 
fame  employment  or  office  ivith  another.  Competitor ,  which  is  explained 
by  Bullokar  by  the  very  fame  words  which  he  has  eraployecl  in  the 
definition  of  m-zz/,  is  in  like  manner  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  has  ob- 
fcrvcd,)  always  ufcd  by  Shakfpeare  for  aj/hciaic.  See  \^ol.  Ill, 
p.  221,  n.  5. 

Mr.  Warner  would  read  and  point  thus : 
If  yoti  do  meet  Horatio,  and  Marcelius 
The  rival  of  my  i^atch, — 


PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Frjn.  I  think,  I  hear  them. — Stand,  ho !  Who 
is  there  ? 

HoR.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

MjR.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Frjn.  Give  you  good  night. 

Mjir.  O,  farewell,  honcft  foldier : 

Who  hath  relieved  you  ? 

Frjn.  Bernardo  hath  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night  [Exit  Francisco. 

Mjr.  Holla!  Bernardo! 

Ber.  Say, 

What,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

HoR^  A  piece  of  him.* 


betanfe  Hondo  is  a  gentleman  of  no  profeffion,  and  beeavfe,  u 
he  coocehredf  dieve  was  bat  one  perfon  on  each  watch,  fiat  there 
is  no  need  of  cbanee,  Horatio  u  certainly  not  an  officer,  bur 
Hamlet's  fdlow*fhi£nt  at  Wittenberg :  bat  as  he  accompanied' 
MaictUos  and  Bernardo  on  the  watch  fiom  a  motive  of  corioHtf. 
our  poet  confidos  him  very  properly  as  an  affbciate  witltk  them. 
Horatio  himielf  fays  to  Hamlet  in  a  fubfequent  fcene« 

" This  to  me 

<«  In  dreadful  iecr^  impart  they  did, 

<<  And  /  tmib  them  the  txiinl  night  hft  the  watch,** 

Malone. 
s  At.  a  jAoeeof  bim.'^    Bot  why  a  fiece  ^    He  fays  this  as  he 
mres  his  hand.    Which  direction  (hould  be  marked. 

WAaauaroN. 

Jifkceffhimg  U,  I  believe,  no  more  than  a  cant  expreflion.    It 
is  oied,  however,  on  a  ferious  occafion  in  Pericles : 

**  Take  in  your  arms  this  fiece  of  your  dead  queen." 

Stsevbns. 
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t  H  A  M  L  E  X 

Bbr.  Welcome  Hontio;  wdcome,  good  Mar— 
ccUiis. 

HoM.  What/  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to— 
night  ? 

BBtt.  I  have  leen  nothing. 

MutR.  Hontio  (ays,  'tis  but  our  fiintafy ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him. 
Touching  this  dreaded  fight,  twice  ieen  of  us : 
Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along. 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night  ;^ 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,*  and  fpeak  to  it. 

HoR.  Tufti !  tu(h !  'twill  not  appear. 

Be  r.  Sit  down  awhile ; 

And  let  us  once  again  aflail  your  ears. 
That  are  fo  fortified  againft  our  ftory, 

*  Hor,  H'Ztff,  &c.]    TImu  tbe  qfouto,  1604.    Sthteits. 
Thde  words  tie  in  the  folio  gircn  to  Marodlus.    Maloke. 

t  ■  tie  wawmtes  $f  titt  a^^T;]  Thk  fecna  to  ha^e  been  an 
cxpreffioQ  common  in  dhakfpeue's  time.  I  ind  it  in  one  of  Ford's 
^j$.  The  F^mciet  chmJU mwd  m$^Je,  Ad  V: 

*'  I  promife  eie  tht  mummies  tfthe  m^^    Stbktehs. 

*  —^  approTC  oar  ejes^  AdJ  a  nsw  tcftimony  to  that  of  oor 
eyes.    JoHKsox, 

So,  in  Kh:g  Lear: 

"  thl<i  47//fvcw  her  letter, 

««  That  (he  woold  foon  be  here.*' 
See  VoL  XIL  p.  413,  n.  7.  Steetbvs. 
He  wutj  approve  tmr  ^m,]  He  may  make  good  the  teftimooy  of 
6iir  eyes ;  be  aflurod  bv  his  own  experience  of  the  truth  of  that 
which  owr  have  reUted,  in  cmje^ence  sf  ba^-img  heen  eye^MttweJfes  i» 
it.  To  approve  in  ShalcfpcaFe's  aee,  (ignihc^  to  make  good,  or 
eftablifh,  and  b  fo  defined  in  Cawdrry's  Alphabetical  Table  of  bard 
Emglyb  ivcrdsy   8vo,  1604.      ^^»  ^^  ^'"I  Leer: 

•*  Good  king,  that  muft  appro=ve  the  common  faw! 
••  Thou  out  of  heaven *s  bcnediclion  com'il 
"  To  the  warm  fua."    Maloke* 


PRINCE  OP  DENWARK.  9 

What  wc  two  nights  have  fccn.* 

Hob.  Well,  fit  wc  down» 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  fpeak  of  this. 

Ber.  Laft  night  of  all. 
When  yon  fame  ftar,  that's  wcftward  from  the 

pole. 
Had  made  his  courfe  to  illurne  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus^  and  myfelf^ 
The  bell  then  beating  one,        > 

Mar*  Peace,  break  thee  off;    look,   where  it 
comes  again ! 

Enf^  Ghoft. 

Ber.  In  the  fame  figure,  like  the  king  that's 

dead. 
Mjir.  Thou  art  a  fcholar,  fpeak  to  it,  Horatio.* 

Ber.  Look3  it  not  like  (he  king  ?  mark  it,  Ho- 
ratio. 

HoR.  Moft  like : — it  harrows  me'  with  fear,  jmd 
wonder. 


9  mat  toe  tmfo  nights  bave/eemJ]  This  line  is  by  Sir  T.  Hamner 
^vcn  to  Marcdius,  out  without  neceffit}^    Johnson. 

*  Tbo»  art  a  fcholar  ^  fpeak  to  it,  Horatio,]  It  has  always  been  aval- 
gar  nodon  that  fpirits  and  Aipernataral  beings  can  only  be  fbokcn  to 
with  pnH>ricty  or  efie^  by  perfons  of  learning.  Thus,  Toby  ii| 
Thf  Night-'waHer,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  fays: 

•^  r-It  grows  ftill  longer, 

**  "Hs  fteeplc-hieh  now ;  and  it  fails  away,  noHe. 
^'  Let's  call  the  butler  up,  for  hefpeaks  Latins 
♦*  And  that  ivill  daunt  the  drviL" 
In  like  manner  the  honeft  butler  in  Mr.  Addifon's  Drummer, 
Kcomniends  the  fteward  to  fpeak  Latin  to  the  ghoft  in  that  play. 

Reed. 

}  //  harrows  nu  &c.]  To  harrow  is  to  conquer,  to  fubdue* 


to  HAMLET. 

^ffs.  It  wodEd  be  4>okr  €OL 

M#<.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Hcs:.  MTfcit  zrt  tfeotr,  tfetr  nforp'il  this  time  of 
mght, 
Togethq  wk£i  t!tat  &Lr  sni  wariikc  fenn 
la  which  the  Enajefh-  ot  buried  Demmrk 
Did  fbtnctimK  maxck  ?  br  heiTen  I  charge  thee, 
fpeak. 
xti£ijt.  k  is  ogendJKL 

iBffii.  See  ?  rt  ftaiis  awar. 

/£g2.  Scar;  ipcak;  fpeak  I  cfaargie  thee,  focak. 

[£xrV  Gfaoft. 
MjtR.  ^Tu  gooe,  aad  wilt  not  aofvcr. 

£sM.  How  DOW,  Hocacio?  tou  tiexnUe,  and  look 

pale: 
If  not  this  tocncthtng  moire  thas  &iitafy  ? 
Wliat  think  yvxi  of  it? 

ff?3t-  Befwe  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe. 
Without  the  tenfible  and  true  aTocich 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Musi.  Is  it  CKTC  like  the  kir^  ? 

ffojt.  As  thou  art  to  thyfelf : 
Soch  was  the  verr  armotir  he  had  on. 
When  he  the  ambitious  Xosraay  ccTObated ; 
So  frowned  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry*  pule/ 


Tbe  weed  e  c»f  S«isiMX  oct^tOk    Sn  a  tfir  qU  bL  L  rauMace  c£Sjr 

«*  R<  tP«rv«»brb«a^iihAiiwtfb«fiL'* 

■*  .XflKu'd  I  lKx>l»  ^-fn^w'i  tMttt  jtkt  ami  *nir.'^ 
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He  fmote  the  flcdded  ^  Polack  on  the  ice.* 
•Tis  ftrange. 

MjR.  Thus,  twice  before^  and  jump  at  this  dead 
hour,^ 

*  JUdded — ]  Afledt  ox  fledge^  is  a  carriage  witbout  wheels, 

made  ufe  of  in  the  cold  countries.     So,  in  Tamburlai/te^  or  the 
9^tbkm  Shepherd,  1 590 : 

•* ,-, upon  an  vroryJUd 

**  ThoQ  (halt  be  drawn  among  the  frozen  poles*"  '  -^ 

Stccvens* 

*  Hejmote  thefledded  Polack  tm  the  ice.'\  PoIe^ax  in  the  cong;moa 
editions.  He  fpcaks  of  a  prince  of  Poland  whom  he  flew  in  battle* 
He  oies  the  word  Poiack  again.  Act  II»  ic.  iv.     Pops. 

Pclack  was,  in  that  age,  the  term  for  an  inhabitant  of  Pol^d  1 
Pda^^  French*  As  in  F.  Davifon's  tranilation  of  Pafleratina't 
epitaph  on  Henry  III,  of  France,  publifhed  by  Camden : 

•^  Whether  thy  chance  or  choice  thee  hither  brings, 
*'  Stay,  paflenger,  and  wail  the  hap  of  kin«. 
•«  Thb  bltle  ftonc  a  great  king's  heart  doth  hold, 
♦*  Who  rul'd  the  fickle  French  and  Polach  bold : 
••  Whom,  with  a  mighty  warlike  hoft  attended, 
"  With  trait'roas  knife  a  cowled  monfter  ended. 
"  So  frail  are  even  the  hi^hcft  earthly  things ! 
"  Go,  paiTenger,  and  wail  the  hap  of  kings."    Job  k80N« 
Again,  in  The  White  De*vil,  or  Fiuoria  Corombona^  &c«  1612: 

"  ^  I  fcom  him 

"  Likealhav'dPo/tfri— •"    Steevens. 

All  the  old  copies  hare  Ptlax.  Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfeqoent 
editors  read — Poiack ;  bat  the  corrupted  wprd  (hews,  I  think,  that 
Shakfpeare  wrote — Polach,     M A L one. 

With  Polaek  for  Polander^  the  tranfcriber,  or  printer,  mizht  have 
no  acquaintance ;  he  therefore  fubfti toted  pole-ax  as  the  omy  word 
of  like  (bund  that  was  familiar  to  his  ear.  Unluckily,  howcTcr, 
it  happened  that  xh^JtMialar  of  the  latter  has  the  fame  found  as  the 
//irrs/of  the  former.  Hence  it  has  been  fuppoied  that  Shakfpeare 
meant  to  write  Polach.  We  cannot  well  fuppofe  that  in  a  farUj 
the  King  belaboured  many,  as  it  is  not  likel)'  that  provocation  was 
given  by  more  than  one,  or  that  on  fuch  an  occafion  he  would 
nave  condefcended  to  drike  a  meaner  perfon  than  a  prince. 

Steevens, 

'  jump  at  this  dead  hour,]  So,  the  410.  1 604.   The  folio— f 

JMfl,    Steevens. 

'fhe  corredion  was  probably  made  by  the  author.    Jou  nson, 
I 


IS  HAMLET, 

With  maital  ftilk  haA  ke  gooe  by  our  watch. 
Hojt.  In  whi:  pamcubLr  thought  to  work/  I 


Bat,  in  the  grafs  and  icopc*  of  mine  opinion. 
This  bodes  Kxne  ftm^  empdon  to  our  &atic. 

MjiR^  Good  nov,  £t  dovn,  and  tcU  me,  he  that 
knoms, 
Whr  this  lame  flrivt  and  moft  obfervant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  fubieo:  of  the  land ; 
And  why  fuch  daily  cali  ^  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foxeign  mart  tor  implements  of  war ; 
\^Tiy  fuch  imprf  fs  of  ihipmTights,'  whole  fore  talk 
Does  no:  divide  the  fiinday  trom  the  week : 
Wliat  might  be  toward,  that  this  fweaty  hafte 
Doth  nnake  the  night  ]oint-labourer  with  the  day ; 
Who  is*t,  that  can  intbim  me? 

Hoit.  That  can  I ; 

At  leaft,  the  whifpcr  goes  fo.    Our  laft  king. 


la  tbe  folk)  «^  {onttimcs  £ad  a  fitrnQur  word  fabftinited  for 
one  more  jukcicnt.    Maloxi. 

7»w/  and  ;sc  w^re  f\-non>TDOo$  in  the  wot  of  Shakfpeare.  Ben 
Jonfon  rpeaks  of  TcHes  nude  on  mt/  Kcvrr,  L  e.  names  that  fuit 
rxa^y.  Na(h  fay? — **  and  •  a k at  imitating  a  vciie  in  At  in  pr^- 
fenti. '    So«  in  Chi^wian's  M^  iXrr,  i6i  i : 

'*  Yoor  ippointment  w»  ham/e  at  thiee,  widi  ne." 
Again,  in  M.  kv£in*s  tranflation  of  the  Amdrim  ofTerrmer,  i  ^88 : 
**  Comes  he  this  day  fo  jmm/  in  the  ren*  time  of  this 
roarriace?"    Steeviks. 

*  Im  *what  particMi4tr  xbaMght  re  wrt,]  i.  e.  What  paiticiiiar  train 
of  thinking  to  follow.     Steevexs, 

9 ^rc/s  ffwJ  /c9j^ — ]     General  thoughts,  and  tendency  at 

large.     Johnson. 

*  Ja:/Y  caft  —  J    The  quartos  read — ccfi.     Steevens. 

5  Whr  fuch  imprcfs  cffiip^wrights ,^  Judge  Barrirgton,  Oh/frrvo' 
tiofis  on  thf  more  ancient  Statuus^  p.  30C,  ha\  ing  obfcrved  that 
Shakfpeare  gives   Englilh  manners   to  cvei^-  ccuntn-   where  his 
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Whofe  image  even  but  now  appeared  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  moft  emulate  pride, 
Dar*d  to  the  combat ;  in  which,  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  fo  this  fide  of  our  known  world  efteem'd  him^) 
Did  flay  this  Fortinbras ;  who^  by  a  ieal'd  corn- 
pad. 
Well  ratified  by  law,  and  heraldry,^ 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  thofe  his  lands. 
Which  he  flood  feiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror : 
Againlt  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  ga^ed  by  our  king;  which  had  returned 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquifher ;  as,  by  the  fame  co-mart. 
And  carriage  of  the  article  defign^d,^ 

fcene  lies,  infers  from  this  paflage,  that  in  the  time  even  of  Queen 
Elizabeth^  ihipwrights  as  well  as  feamen  were  forced  to  ferve. 

Whalliy. 

Imprefs  fignifies  only  the  ad  of  retaining  (hipwrights  by  giving 

them  what  was  called  preft  money  (from  prtt,  Fn)  for  holding  them- 

ielves  in  rtadinefs  to  be  employed.     See  Mr.  Donee's  note  on  King 

Lear,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  233,  n.  4.     Stbbvbns. 

-•  by  law^  and  heraldry ^1    Mr.  Upton  fajs,  that  Shakfpeare 

foroetimes  expre^  one  thine  by  two  fabftantives,  and  that  iaw 
and  heraldry  means^  by  the  herald  la^u*  So«  in  Antony  and  Cle^ 
patra^  Ad  IV: 

**  Where  rather  I  expeft  viftorioiis  life, 

•*  Than  death  and  honour:* 
L  e.  hononrable  death.    Stbevbns* 

Pnttenham,  in  his  Art  ofPoefie^  fpeaks  of  the  Figure  ofTwynmet^ 
"  horjies  and  barbes,  for  barbed  horfes,  venim  &  dartes,  for  venimout 
iartet"  &c.     Farmer. 

laiVf  and  heraldry ^"1  That  is,  according  to  the  forms  of  latu 

heraldry.  When  the  right  of  property  was  to  be  determined  by 
combat,  the  rules  of  heraldry  were  to  be  attended  to,  as  well  as 
thofe  of /aoc;.     M.Mason. 

i.  e.  to  be  well  ratified  by  the  rules  of  law,  and  the  forms  pre* 
knbedjure/edali ;  fuch  as  proclamation,  &c.     M  a  lo  n  e  • 

^  ai,  by  the  fame  co-mart. 

And  carriage  of  the  article  defign'd,]    Comart  fignifies  a  bargain. 


i4  HAMLET, 

His  fell  to  Hamlet :  Now,  fir,  young  Foitinbns, 

Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full,* 

Hath  in  the  (kirts  of  Norway^  here  and  there, 

Shark'd  up  a  lift  of  landlefs  refolutes,^ 

For  food  and  diet,  to  fome  enterprize 

That  hath  a  (lomach  in't:*  which  is  no  other 

iAs  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  (late,) 
(ut  to  recover  of  us,  by  ftrong  hand. 
And  terms  compulfatory,^  thofe  forefaid  lands 

and  carrying  of  the  mrticit,  the  covmun  entered  into  to  confirm 
that  bai;gain*  Hence  we  fee  the  common  reading  [c0i«ro*r]  ooaket 
afaotology.    WAaBuaroif. 

Thus  theqnarto,  i6o|.  The  folio  reads— as  by  the  fame  €•» 
4femmt:  for  which  the  late  editions  hare  given  us — as  by  thmi 
covenant. 

Co^mart  is»  I  fuppofe»  a  Joint  bargain^  a  word  perhaps  of  our 
pod's  coinage.  A  mart  figmfy ing  a  great  fair  or  market^  he  would 
not  have  icrupled  to  have  written«^-/o  mart,  in  the  fenfe  of  to  make 
4  hmrgaim.  In  the  preceding  fpecch  we  find  mart  nfed  for  bargain 
or  purchafe.    Malonb. 

He  has  not  fcrupled  fo  to  write  in  Cjmbeihte  : 

«•  to  mart, 

•*  As  in  a  Romi(h  ftew/'  &c. 

See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  58.    Steevens. 

ifm^ carriage  o/the  article  defign'd,]  Carriage ^  is  import:  defiga*/, 
Uformeif,  drtnun  up  befiveen  them.     J  oh  if  s  ok. 

Cawdrey  in  his  Alphabetical  Table,  1604,  defines  the  vti^defigm 
thus:  "  To  marke  out  or  appoint  for  any  purpofe."  See  alfo 
Minfhcu's  Dift.  161 7.  •*  To  defigne  or  (hew  by  a  token."  Dejigued 
isyet  ufed  in  this  fenfc  in  Scotland.  The  old  copies  have  defeigne. 
The  corredUon  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malonb. 

*  Of  nnimprwed  &c.]  Full  of  unimproved  mettle,  is  full  of  fpirit 
not  regulated  or  guided  by  knowledge  or  experience.     Johnson. 

'  Shark 'd  up  a  lift  SccJ]  I  believe,  X.ofl>ark  up  means  to  pick  up 
without  diftin^ion,  as  the^<7rit-fi{h  colle<fts  his  prey.  The  quartos 
rea d  la^wle/s ,  i nftead  of  landlefs ,     Steevens. 

•  That  hath  a  ftomach  />/'/ ;]  Stomach,  in  the  time  of  our  author, 
was  u  fed  for  conftancy ,  refolutiov,     Johnson. 

9  y^»^/^rwcompulfatory,]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  The  folio — 
compulfative.    Steevens. 
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So  by  his  father  loft :  And  this^  I  take  it^ 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations ; 

The  fource  of  this  our  watch ;  and  the  chief  head 

Qf  this  poft-hafte  and  romage  *  in  the  land. 

[Bbr.  I  think,*  it  be  no  other,  but  even  fo : 
Well  may  it  fort/  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch ;  fo  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is,  the  queftion  of  thefe  wan.' 


*  nmage* — ]  Tamultnoas  fanny.    John  to  v. 
CcMiillu»il7  vrntteth^rummage.    Steb  ve  ns. 

'  r/  thinks  &c.]  Thefe,  and  all  other  lines  cdifincd  withia 
crocxwcs  throoghout  this  play,  are  omitted  in  the  folio  edition  of 
1 6z$.'  The  omiffions  leave  the  play  fometimes  better  and  fome- 
times  worie,  and  Jbem  made  only  for  the  fake  of  abbreriatioa. 

JoHlrsoK. 

Itimy  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  the  title-pages  of  the  fiift 
qnartos  in  1604  and  1605,  declare  this  play  to  be  enlarged  ttt  almoft 
€u  mmcb  agame  as  it  ivas,  according  to  tie  tme  and  ferfeh  cofy, 

Pcibaps  dieicfore  manv  of  its  abfurdities  as  well  as  beauties 
aroie  from  the  quantity  added  after  it  was  %,x^  written.  Otir  poet 
might  have  been  more  attentive  to  the  amplification  than  the  co- 
heiCDcc  of  his  fable. 

The  ^tmt  of  credit  due  to  the  title-page  that  flyles  the  MS. 
from  which  the  quartos,  1604  and  i6oc  were  printed,  the  tme  cmi 
perfeS  cofy^  may  alfo  be  difputable.  I  cannot  help  fnppofing  this 
poDlicadon  to  contain  all  Snakfpcare  rejected,  as  well  as  all  he 
iupplied.  By  rcfbrations  like  the  former,  contending  bookfellen  or 
theatres  mamv  have  gained  fome  temporary  advantage  over  each 
other,  which  at  this  diftance  of  time  is  not  to  be  onderftood.  The 
yatiencc  of  our  anceftors  exceeded  our  own,  could  it  have  oat- 
Idtod  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  as  it  is  now  printed ;  for  it  muft  hate 
occopied  alflwft  five  hours  in  rcprefentation.  If,  however,  it  was 
too  mtch  dilated  on  the  ancient  (lage,  it  is  as  injudicioafly  con- 
traded  on  the  modem  one.     Ste evens. 

*  Well  may  it  fort  ^     The  caufe  and  cffed  arc  proportionate  and 
fuiuble.     Johnson. 

5  -"-^the  queftion  of  thefe  oiwrf.]    The  theme  or  fubje^.     So, 
1q  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

**  ''-"•^Yo^wcTC  the 'word o/iAfar*"    Maloki. 


i6  HAMLET, 

Hoti.  A  moce  it  is»*  to  trouUe  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  moft  high  and  palmy  ftate  of  Rome,^ 
A  little  ere  the  mightieft  Jolins  fell» 
The  graves  flood  tenandcTs^  and  the  fliectcd  dead 
Did  Iqueak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  ftieets. 

As,  ftais  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  bloody 
IXfafters  in  the  fun;*  and  the  moift  flar^^ 


*  J  note  a  cr»]  Tbe  iift  qoato  t^w^%    m  mmh.    Stkitivs. 

A  mmth  WIS  oo^  die  old  Qxffiat  of  mste^  as  1  fu^xded  in  le- 
▼ifi^  a  P^l^  ^  ^^  7^>  ^'<^  \*IIL  pw  i22»  n.  6>  where  «• 
ceitainljr  ihoQid  nad  vasr.     Maloxx. 

S  di^  fimn  ^skh  tnam  ^  frt  mmi  dfws  tf  Umi^ 
D^it^  in  tht/mM\]    Mr.  Rowe  altered  diefe  Iille^  becauft 
ftcf  hsTC  mfafidcnc  connexion  widi  the  pieoediw  ones,  tfans: 
Ssmn  ihooe  ^nfi^  /pitiu  rf  fat,  dt^s  rfUmd  feO, 

^  Dijii^l>en  veiled  tbt  jkm, . 

Thb  pa&p  is  DOC  in  the  folio.  Br  die  quaitos  dieidbre  oar 
inDcrfeft  tcxtftsfuppbod;  foranintcnDediate  wiehen^cvidentlT 
loft,  it  were  idle  to  attempt  a  anion  that  nevrr  was  intended*  I 
hare  therefore  fignitocd  the  fappofed  dcfidencf  hf  a  Tacant  (pace. 
When  Shakibeaipe  had  told  as  that  the  ^wwfoe  Jtaii  temmalefs,  &c. 
which  are  wonders  confined  to  the  earth,  he  natoiaUy  proceeded  to 
fiy  (in  the  line  now  loft)  ikaxjet  taher  f>r9>£mt  ^femd  m  thejfyi 
and  theie  phxnomena  he  excmplined  by  adding«---v(fr  [u  e.  as  for 
infanrr]  Stars  iMjith  trams  rf  fre,  &c.     Stssv£xs« 

DifmPers^amaL^thefmm\\     The  qoaito,  1604^  Ottds: 

Drafters  in  thejsa ; .  ^ 

For  die  emendation  I  am  rdponfible.  It  is  ftronghr  fopnorted  not 
only  bjr  Platarch's  account  in  the  life  of  Cariar,  ["  alfo  me  bri^t- 
ne(s  of  the  /mmme  was  darkemei,  the  which,  aU  uiat  yeare  through, 
rofe  TCfy  faU^  and  feiwti  vu  «/,"]  but  by  various  paffiiges  in  ov 
author's  works.     So,  in  Th^  Temf^^  : 

" 1  have  bc.^«a V 

"  The  noon- tide  At."* 
Again  9  in  King  Ruber  J  //  .- 

"  As  doth  the  biufhing  difconrcntcJ  /^. — 

'*  \M)cn  he  perceives  the  cnviou»  clouds  are  bent 

•«  To  <iij»  his  glor}'/* 
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Upon  whofe  influence  Neptune's  empire  ftands^ 
\Vsis  lick  almoft  to  doomfday  with  eclipfe. 


Again,  in  our  author's  1 8th  Sonnet : 

*'  Sometimes  too  hot  the  eye  of  heavem  ihines, 
"  And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimmd.** 
I  fnfped  that  the  words  As  ftars  are  a  corruption,  and  have  no 
doabt  that  either  a  line  preceding  or  following  the  firft  of  thofe 
qooted  at  the  head  of  this  note,  has  been  loft;  or  that  the  begin- 
ning of  one  line  has  been  joined  to  the  end  of  another,  the  inter- 
Tcning  words  being  omitted*  That  fuch  conjedlures  are  not  merely 
chimerical,  I  have  already  proved.  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  543,  &c.  n.  7  s 
and  Vol.  X.  p.  ^3^,  n.  7* 

The  following  lines  in  JuUm  Cafar,  in  which  the  prodigies  that 
are  laid  to  have  preceded  his  death,  are  recounted,  may  throw  fomc 
^ght  on  the  paflage  before  us : 

••  There  is  one  within, 

*'  Befides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  feen, 
"  Recounts  moft  horrid  fights  feen  by  the  watch* 
<*  A  lione(s  hath  whelped  m  the  ftreets ; 
*'  And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  their  dead : 
"  Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
"  In  ranks,  and  fquadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
"  Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol : 
"  The  noife  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 
"  Horfes  do  neieh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
"  And  ehofts  did  fhriek  and  fqueal  about  the  ftreets." 
The  loft  words  perhaps  contained  a  defcription  of  fiety  nvarrion 
^^timg  mr  the  cloMOSt  or  of  brands  humhig  bright  beiuatb  tbejlan. 

The  15th  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorph^es^  tranflated  by  Golding^ 
in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  prodieies  that  preceded  Caefar's 
death,  fnmiftied  Shakfpeare  with  ibme  of  the  images  in  both  thefe 
isiflagcs: 

''  battels  fighting  in  the  clouds  with  cradling  armour 

flew, 
"  And  dreadful  trumpets  founded  in  the  ayre,  and  homes 

eke  blew, 
"  As  warning  men  beforehand  of  the  mifchiefe  that  did 

brew; 
"  And  Phoebus  alfo  looking  dim  did  caft  a  drowfie  light, 
•*  Uppon  the  earth,  which  feemde  likcwifc  to  be  in  fory 

plighte : 
'*  From  underneath  beneath  the  ftarres  brandes  oft  feemde 
burning  bright. 
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And  even  *  the  like  precurfe  of  fierce  events,' — 
As  harbingers  preceding  dill  the  fates, 

*'  It  often  rain'd  drops  of  bloody    The  morning  (lar  look'd 

blew, 
"  And  wasbefpotted  here  and  there  with  fpecks  of  ruftie  hew. 
**  The  moone  had  alfo  fpots  of  blood. — 
*•  Salt  teares  from  ivorie — images  in  fundry  places  fell  ;— 
•«  The  dogges  did  howle,  and  every  where  appeared  ghaflly 

Uprights, 
*'  And  witn  an  earthquake  (haken  was  the  towne."— 
Plutarch  only  fays,  that "  the  funne  was  darkened,"  that  *«  diverfc 
inen  were  feen  going  up  and  down  in  fire ;"  there  were  '*  fires  in 
the  element ;  fprites  were  feene  running  up  and  downe  in  the  ni^t, 
and  folitarie  birds  fitting  in  the  great  market-place.*' 

The  difagreeable  recurrence  of  the  word  fiars  in  the  feoond  line 
induces  me  to  believe  that  As  fiars  in  that  which  precedes,  is  a  cor- 
ruption.    Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote : 
Aflres  'with  trains  of  fire ^ 
— -—  and  denus  of  blood 
Difaftrous  dimm'd  the  fun. 
The  word  afire  is  ufcd  in  an  old  colleflion  of  poems  entitled 
Diana,  addrefled  to  the  Earl  of  Oxenforde,  a  booic  of  which  I 
know  not  the  date,  but  believe  it  was  printed  about  i  ^Sb.     In 
Othello  we  have  antres,  a  word  exafUy  ot  a  fimilar  formation. 

Malone. 
The  word — afire  (which  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  found)  was  af- 
fc^cdly  taken  from  the  French  by  John  Southern,  author  of  the 
poems  cited  by  Mr.  Malone.  This  wretched  plagiarift  ftands  in* 
debted  both  for  his  verbiage  and  his  imagery  to  Ronfard.  See  the 
European  Magazine,  for  J une,  1788,  p-389.     Steevens'» 

9  and  the  moififiar,  ^c]  i.  c.  the  moon.    So,  in  Marlowe's 

HetB  and  Leander^  *  59^  • 

"  Not  that  mght-wand'ring,  pale,  and  ^watryfiar^*'  &c. 

Malone. 

•  Jnd  even — "|  Not  only  fuch  prodigies  have  been  feen  in 
Rome,  but  the  elements  have  ihown  our  countrymen  like  forerun- 
ners and  foretokens  of  violent  events.     Jounsun. 

*  precurfe  cf  fierce  e-venis,^      Fierce,  for  terrible* 

Warburton'. 
'I  rather  believe  x\i2ii  fierce  fignifics  confpicuous ,  glaring.  It  is  ufcd 
in  a  fomewhat  fimilar  fenfe  in  Timon  of  Athens : 

**  O  i\i^ fierce  wretchednefs  that  glory  brings!** 
Again,  in  King  Henrj  VI I L  wc  have  ••/nr^  vanities." 

Stebvbxi. 
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And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on/ — 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonftrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — J 


Reenter  Ghoft. 

But,  loft ;  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  ^;ain  ? 
I'll  crofs  it,  though  it  blaft  me. — Stay,  illufion! 
If  thou  haft  any  found,'  or  ufe  of  voice, 

4  Ami  prologae  to  the  omen  coming  o«,]  But  prdogue  and  omem 
are  merdy  fynonymoos  here.  The  poet  means,  that  thefe  ftrange 
plunomeua  are  prologues  and  forerunners  of  the  events  fnfagd: 
snd  fbch  fenie  toe  flight  alteration,  which  I  hare  ventured  to  inake« 
\xY  dianging  omen  to  omend,  vtry  aptly  gives.  Theobald. 
Oa»M,  for /atfm    Warburton. 

Pt^nmer  follows  Theobald*  « 

A  difiich  from  the  life  of  Merlin,  by  He)rwood,  however,  will 
fhow  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  correction : 

*'  Meriim  well  vers'd  in  many  a  hidden  fpell, 
**  His  countries  ome/g  did  long  fince  foretell."     Farmbb. 
Again,  io  ne  Fowbreaker  : 

••  And  much  I  fear  the  weaknefs  of  her  braine 
**  Should  draw  her  to  foroe  ominoms  exigent." 
O4HV,  I  bdieve,  is  danger.    St  sevens. 

Amdevem  the  like  prccurfe  of  fierce  events. 
As  harbingen  preceding  fiill  the  fates, 

AudfroHogiu  to  the  omen  coming  on^     So,  in  one  of  our  anthor's 
poems: 

••  But  thou  ftrieking  harbinger 
••  Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend, 
«•  Augur  of  the  fever's  end,"  &c. 
The  omtu  coming  on  is,  the  approaching  dreadful  and  portentous 
erent.    So,  in  Hing  Richard  III : 

•*  Thy  name  is  ominous  to  children." 
L  e.  (dot  boding  ill  fortune,  but)  definitive  to  children. 
Again,  ibidem: 

"  O  Porofret,  Pomfret,  O,  thou  bloody  prifon, 
"  Fatal  and  ominoiu  to  noble  peers."    Ma  lone. 
*  If  thou  bafi  any  found,]  The  fpeech  of  Horatio  to  the  fpe^lrc 
b  very  elesant  and  noble,  and  congruous  to  the  common  traditions 
of  die  caofes of  apparitions.    Joh n son. 
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Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 
That  may  to  thee  do  eafe,  and  grace  to  mc. 
Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoids 
O,  fpeak! 

Or,  if  thou  haft  uphoarded '  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treafure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 
For  which,  they  fay,  you  fpirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[Cock  crows. 
Speak  of  it : — ftay,  and  fpeak. — Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

MyiR.  Shall  I  ftrike  at  it  with  my  partizan? 

HoR.  Do,  if  it  will  not  ftand.* 

Ber.  'Tis  here ! 

HoR.  'Tis  here ! 


'  Or,  if  thou  haft  uphoarded  &c.]  So,  in  Decker's  Knight*s  Com* 

Jurmg,  Sec.  •*  If  any  of  them  had  bound  the  fpint  of  gold 

by  any  charmes  in  cairs,  or  in  iron  fetters  under  the  ground,  they 
(hould  for  their  (ywn  Joules  quiet  (tvhich  aueftionUffe  elfe  tvomld  nvhine 
up  and  do^n)  if  not  for  the  good  of  their  children,  releaie  it." 

Steevbms* 

*  Stop  ify  Marcellus, 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  m)ill  not  ftand,'\  I  am  unwilling  to  fuppofe  that 
Shakfpeare  could  appropriate  thefe  abfurd  efFufions  to  Horatio^  who 
is  a  fcholar,  and  has  fufficiently  proved  his  good  underftanding  by 
the  propriety  of  his  addreifes  to  the  phantom.  Such  a  man  there* 
fore  muft  have  known  that 

**  As  eafy  might  he  the  intrenchant  air 
*•  With  his  keen  fword  imprcfs," 
as  commit  any  aft  of  violence  on  the  royal  fhadow.  The  words — 
Stop  it,  Marcellus, — and  Do,  if  it  ivill  not  ftand^-^Wti  fuit  the  next 
fpeaker,  Bemardo,  who,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  an  unlettered  officer, 
nihil  nan  arrcget  armis.  Perhaps  the  firfl  idea  that  occurs  to  a  man  of 
this  dcfcription,  is  to  ftrike  at  what  ofFends  him.  Nicholas  Pouffin, 
in  his  celebrated  pidure  of  the  Crucifixion,  has  introduced  a  fimilar 
occurrence.  While  lots  are  cafting  for  the  facred  vcfture,  the  graves 
are  giving  up  their  dead.  This  prodigy  is  perceived  by  one  of  the 
foldiers,  who  inftantly  grafps  his  fword,  as  if  preparing  to  defend 
himfclf,  or  refent  fuch  an  invafion  from  the  other  world. 
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Mar.  •Tisgone!  [£xi7  Ghoft. 

Wc  do  it  wrong,  being  fo  majeftical^ 
To  offer  it  the  Ihow  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable/ 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  fpeak,  when  the  cock  crew. 

HoR.  And  then  it  ftarted,  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  fummons.     I  have  heard. 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn,' 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  fhrill-founding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  fea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air,* 

The  two  next  fpcechcs — T/>  here/ — *Tis  berel-^^DZy  be  allotted 
to  Marcelhu  nmd  Bernardo;  and  the  third — 'Tis  gome/  Sec.  to  Ho- 
ntto,  whofe  faperiority  of  chara^r  indeed  feeros  to  demand  it« — 
As  the  text  now  ftands,  Marcelluspropofes  to  ftrike  the  Ghoft  with 
his  partizan,  and  yet  afterwards  is  made  to  defcant  on  the  in- 
decomm  and  impotence  of  fach  an  attempt. 

The  names  of  fpeakers  have  fo  often  been  confounded  by  the 
£rfk  pablifhers  of  our  author,  that  I  fugged  this  chan^  with  leis 
hefiudon  than  I  ihould  expreis  concerning  any  conjednre  that 
could  operate  to  the  difadyantase  of  his  >iroras  or  meaning. — Had 
the  affignment  of  the  old  copies  been  fuch,  would  it  have  been 
thoo^t  liable  to  objedion  ?    ^teeybns. 

'  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable,]  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  As  eafy  may'ft  thou  the  intrenchamt  air 
•«  With  thy  keen  fword  imprefs," 
Again,  in  Kim^  John  : 

•«  Agamft  the  iwulnerabU  clouds  of  heaven."    Malone. 
9  The  c§ci,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom,]  So,  the  quarto,  1 604. 
Folio — to  the  da^. 

In  En f  laud's  Famaffus,  8vo.  1600,  I  find  the  two  followbg 
lines  afcnbed  to  Drayton,  but  know  not  in  which  of  his  poems 
fh^  are  found: 

••  And  now  the  cocke,  the  morning's  trumpeter, 
•*  Play'd  huntfup  for  the  day-ftar  to  appear." 
Mr.  Gray  has  imiuted  our  poet : 

*«  The  cock's  (hrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
**  No  more  fhall  roufe  them  from  their  lowly  bed." 

Malone. 
•  Whither  in  fea   &c.]      According  to  the  pncumatology  of 
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The  extntvagant  ♦  and  erring  fpirit  hici 

that  time,  everv  element  was  inhabited  )^  its  peculiar  order  of 
fpiritSy  who  had  difpofitioas  different,  accordbg  to  their  variont 
places  of  abode.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  all  /pirits  extra- 
n^aganty  wandering  out  of  their  element,  whether  aerial  fpirits 
Tifiting  earth,  or  earthly  fpiriu  rangine  the  air,  return  to  their 
fiation»  to  their  proper  limits  in  which  they  are  cmtfined.  We 
might  read : 

"  And  at  his  warning 

"  Th'  extravagant  imd  errmg  fpirit  hies 

«•  To  his  confine,  whether  in  fca  or  air, 

«•  Or  earth,  or  fire.     And  of,"  Sec. 
But  this  change,  though  it  would  fmooth  the  conftroftion,  is  not 
neceffary,    and,  being  unneoeiiary,  (hould   not  be  made  againft 
authority.    Johnson. 

A  Chorus  in  Andreini's  drama,  called  Adamo,  written  in  1613* 
confiils  of  fpirits  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  hell,  or  fubterraneoos, 
being  the  exiled  angels.  '^  Choro  di  Spirid  ignei,  aerd,  aeqoatici, 
cd  infemali,"  &c.  Thefe  are  the  demons  to  which  Shakfpeare 
alludes.  'Fhefe  fpirits  were  fuppofed  to  controul  the  elements  in 
which  they  refpeAively  refided ;  and  when  formally  invc^ed  or 
commanded  by  a  magician,  to  produce  tempefb^  conflagrations, 
floods,  and  earthquakes.  For  thus  fays  The  Spafd/b  Mandfvlle  of 
Miracles t  &c.  1 600 :  "  Thofe  which  are  in  the  middle  region  of 
the  avre,  and  thofe  that  are  under  them  nearer  the  earth,  arc  thofe, 
which  fometimes  out  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  nature  doc  moove 
die  windcs  with  greater  fury  than  they  are  accuftomed ;  and  do,  out 
of  fcafon,  congcclc  the  cloudcs,  caufmg  it  to  thunder,  lighten,  hayle, 

and  to  deflroy  the  graffe,  come.  Sec,  Sec. Witches  and  ncgro- 

mancers  worke  many  fuch  like  things  by  the  heJpof  thofe  fpirits,"  &c. 
Ihid.  Of  this  fchoole  therefore  was  Shakfpeare's  Profpero  in  TJbe 
Tempefl.     T.Warton. 

Bourne  of  Ne^caftle,  in  hh  Antiquities  of  the  common  People ^  in- 
forms us,  **  It  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  vulgar,  that  at  the 
time  of  cock-crowing,  the  midnight  fpirits  forfake  thefe  lower 
regions,  and,  go  to  their  proper  places. — Hence  it  is,  (fays  he)  that 
in  country  places,  where  the  way  of  life  requires  more  early  labour, 
they  alwavs  go  chearfully  to  work  at  that  time ;  whereas  if  they 
are  called  abroad  fooner,  they  imagine  every  thing  they  fee,  a 
wandering  ghoft."  And  he  quotes  on  this  occafion,  as  all  his 
prcdcccflbrb  had  done,  the  well-known  lines  from  the  firft  hymn  of 
Prudentius,  I  know  not  whofe  tranflation  he  gives  us,  but  there 
is  an  old  one  by  Heywood.  The  pions  chanjons^  the  kymm  and 
carrolsy  which  Shakfpeare  mentions  prefcntly,  were  ufuaUy  copied 
from  the  elder  Chriftian  poets.     Farmer. 
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To  his  confine :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  prefent  objed  made  probation* 

Mjr.  It  fiidcd  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock.^ 
5Jonie  fay,  that  ever  'gainft  that  fcafon  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
This  bird  of  dawning  fingeth  all  night  long  .* 
And  then,  they  fay,  no  fpirit  dares  ftir  abroad;* 
The  nights  are  wholefome ;  then  no  planets  ftrik^. 
No  fairy  takcs,^  nor  witch  hath  po^er  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  fo  gracious  is  the  time. 

4  The  exintva^Ottt — ]  i.  e*  got  out  of  hit  boonds. 

Warburton. 

So,  iTi  Nobody  and  Somebody 9  ^S9^'  ** they  took  mc  up  for 

a  ^ftnevaganu'' 

Shakfpeare  imputes  the  fame  efied  to  Aurora* t  harbinger  in  the 
laft  fcene  of  the  third  iB,  of  the  Mit^ummf  Night's  Dream.  Sec 
Vol.  V.  p.  ill.     Steevbns. 

^  //  JFaded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cocL^  This  is  a  very  ancient 
foperftition.  PhitbftrsltQs  ^ving  an  account  of  the  apparition  of 
Achilles'  (hade  to  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  hji  that  it  vaniliied  with 
a  little  glimmer  as  foon  as  the  cock  crowed*    Vit.  Apol.  iv.  1 6. 

Steevens. 
Faded  hzs  here  its  original  fenfe;  it  vanijhed.     Vado,  Lat.     So, 
in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^een^  Book  I.  c.  v.  ft.  ic : 

'*  He  ftands  amazed  how  he  thence  mould ///^." 
'  That  our  author  ufes  the  word  in  this  fenfe,  appears  from  the 
following  lines: 

*«  The  morning  cock  crenu  loud  ; 

•*  And  at  the  found  it  (hrunk  in  hafte  away, 
«*  And  <vanijh'd  from  our  fight."     Malone. 

^  dares  ftir  abroad \\  Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads— 

can  'walk,     Steevens. 

Spirit  was  formerly  ufcd  as  a  monofyllablc :  fprite.  The  quarto, 
1604,  has — dare  ftir  abroad.  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — no  fpirit  s 
dare  ftir  abroad.  The  neceffary  corrcdion  was  made  in  a  late 
quarto  of  no  authority,  printed  in  1637.    Malone. 

'  No  fairy  takes,]     No  fairy  Jirikes  with  lamenefs  or  difeafes. 
This  fenfe  of  take  is  frequent  in  this  author.     Joh  nson. 
So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or : 

**  And  there  he  blafts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle." 

Steevens. 
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HoR.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  morn,  in  ruflet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eaftern  hill:' 
Break  we  our  watch  up;  and,  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  feen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  fpirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  fpeak  to  him : 
Do  you  confent  we  fhall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  pray;  and  I  this  morning 
know 
Where  we  (hall  find  him  mod  convenient. 

[Exeunt. 


*  ^^^^bigb  eafiern  hiU:^  The  old  quarto  has  it  better  ea/hwari. 

VS^ARBURTOM. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  latter  of  thefe  readings  is  not,  to  me  at 
lead,  very  apparent.    I  find  the  former  ufed  in  Lingma^  &c*  1607 : 
"  and  overclimbs 

**  Yonder  gilt /i^nv  hills." 
Again,  in  Browne's  Eritamuiai  Pafiorah,  Book  IV.  Sat.  ir.  p.  75, 
edit.  16161 

"  And  ere  the  funne  had  clymb'd  the  eaJUrm  bits.** 
Eafteru  and  eafrward,  alike  fignify  toward  the  eafi. 

STBEVBJIft 
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SCENE     II. 

Tb^Jame.     A  Room  of  Stale  in  the  fame. 

Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius,  La- 
£«.T£S,  VoLTiMAND,  CoRNELius,  Lords^  and 
Attendants. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 
death 
The  memory  be  green ;  and  that  it  us  befitted' 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  lb  far  hath  difcretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wifeft  forrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourfelves. 
Therefore  our  fometime  fitter,  now  our  queen. 
The  imperial  jointrefs  of  this  warlike  ftate. 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  Joy,— 
With  one  aufpicious,  and  one  dropping  eye;* 


'Md  that  it  us  befitted-^']  Perhaps  oar  author  dlipticallj 


and  MS  befitted — , 

L  c  and  that  it  befitted  us.     Stebvens. 

*  With  one  aufpiciotu,  and  one  dropping  eye ;]  Thos  the  folio* 
Tbe  quarto,  with  fomewhat  lefs  of  quaintne(s : 

With  an  aufpicivus^  and  a  dropping  eye. 
The  fame  thought,  however,  occurs  in  The  Winter's  Tale:  *'  She 
had  one  eye  dechned  for  the  lo(s  of  her  huiband ;  another  elevated 
diat  the  oracle  was  fulfilled." 

After  all,  perhaps,  wc  have  here  only  the  ancient  proverbial 
phrafe — **  To  cry  with  one  eye  and  laugh  with  the  other," 
Dockram'd  b^  our  author  for  the  fervioe  of  tragedy.  See  Rays 
Coikakn,  edit.  1768,  p.  1 88.    Steevbns. 

Dropping  in  this  line  probably  means  deprejfed  or  caft  downwards: 
an  interoretation  which  is  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  paflage  already 
qooted  trom  Tht  Wmter's  Tale.    It  may,  however,  fignify  weeping. 


36  HAMLET. 

With  mirth  in  funeral^  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  fcale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wifdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along : — For  all,  our  thanks. 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras,— 
Holding  a  weak  fu{^K>fal  of  our  worth  s 
Or  thinking,  by  our  lat«  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  ftate  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage,' 
He  hath  not  feiPd  to  pcfter  us  with  meffage. 
Importing  the  furrender  of  thofe  lands 
Loft  by  his  father,  with  All  bands  of  law. 
To  our  moft  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourfelf,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  bufinefs  is :  We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras,— 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  fcarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpofe, — to  fupprefs 
His  further  gait  herein  ;*  in  that  the  levies, 

**  Dropping  of  the  eyes"  was  a  techokal  expreffion  in  our  aodior's 
time. — •*  If  the  fpring  be  wet  with  much  fouth  wind, — the  next 
fiunmcr  will  happen  agues  and  bleamcfs,  dnppiag  of  the  eyes^  and 
pains  of  the  bowels.**     Hppton's  Concordance  of  jean,  8vo.  i6i6. 

Again,  in  Montaigne's  EJfaies,  1 603 :  " they  never  faw  any 

man  there — with  eyes  droppings  or  crooked  and  looping  through 
age."    Ma  LONE. 

'  Colleagued  nuith  this  dream  of  his  advantage,'^  The  meanin|; 
is, — He  goes  to  war  fo  indifcreetly,  and  unpreprcd,  that  he  has 
no  allies  to  fupport  him  but  a  dream,  with  which  he  is  colleagued 
or  confederated.    Wai.burton. 


Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  Shak/peare  Rejfored,  propofed  to 
e^lofuedt  but  in  bis  edition  very  properly  adher^  to  the  ancienc 
copies.     Ma  LOSE. 

This  dream  of  his  advmttage  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obfcrves)  meant 
only  "  this  imaginary  advantage,  which  Foninbras  hoped  to  derive 
from  the  unfettled  Hate  of  the  kingdom."     Steevens. 

4  to  fupprefs 

llu  further  gait  hereut^'\     Gate  or  gaii  is  here  ufcd   in  the 
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The  lifts,  and  full  proportions,  arc  all  made 

Out  of  his  fubjcft : — and  we  here  defpatch 

You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 

For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway  j 

Giving  to  you  no  further  perfbnal  power 

To  bufinefs  with  the  kinft  more  than  the  fcope ' 

Of  thefe  dilated  articles^ allow. 

Farewell ;  and  let  your  hafte  commend  your  duty; 

Cor.  Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  Ihow 
our  duty. 

KiinG.  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewell. 
[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  fome  fuit;  What  is't,  Laertes? 
You  cannot  fpeak  of  reafon  to  the  D^ne, 
And  lofe  your  voice:   What  would*ft  thou  beg, 

Laertes, 
That  (hall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  alking? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  inftrumental  to  the  mouth. 


iKMtheni  fenfe,  for  froeeeding^  p^jffoge\  from  the  A.  S.  ytA  gae. 
A  giOe  for  a  path»  pailage,  or  ftreet,  is  ftill  cunent  in  the  north. 

Pbi.cy, 

*  wnrt  than  the  fcope — ]  More  is  comprized  in  the  general 
defign  of  theie  articles,  which  you  may  explain  in  a  more  diffufe 
and  dilated  fty }e.    Joh  n  s  o  n  . 

*  —  ibe/e  dilated  articUs  &c.]  i.  e«  the  articles  when  dilated. 

MUSGRAVB. 

The  poet  (honid  have  written  allows.  Many  writers  fall  into 
dib  error,  when  a  plural  noun  immediately  precedes  the  verb ;  as 
I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  in  a  note  on  a  controverted  pa£&ge 
in  LtFve's  Labour's  Loft.     So,  in  Julius  Cafar: 

««  The  pofture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown.'* 

Again,  in  Cjmbeline:    '* and  the  approbatiom  oi  tbofe  are  ^ 

wonderfully  to  extend  him/*  &^c.     Malone. 

Surely,  all  fuch  defcfts  in  our  audior,  were  merely  the  errors  of 
illiterate  tranicribers  or  pi inten.    Steevens. 


28  HA  M  L  E  T, 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.^ 
What  would'ft  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord. 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Den- 
mark, 
To  (how  my  duty  in  your  coronation; 
Yet  now,  I  muft  confefs,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wifhes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?  What  fays 

Polonius  ? 
Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  [wrung  from  me  my  flow 
leave,* 
By  labourfome  petition ;  and,  at  laft. 
Upon  his  will  1  feal'd  my  hard  confent:] 
I  do  befeech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes ;  time  be  thine. 
And  thy  beft  graces :  fpend  it  at  thy  will.^ — 

'  The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  hearty 
^he  hand  more  inftrumental  to  the  mouthy 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father."]  The  fenfc  (eems 
to  be  this :  The  head  is  not  formed  to  be  more  ufefui  to  the  heart, 
the  hand  is  not  more  at  the  fervice  of  the  mouth,  than  my  power 
is  at  your  father's  fervice.  That  is«  he  may  command  me  to  the 
utmoil,  he  may  do  what  he  pleafes  with  my  kingly  authority. 

Stbevbks. 

By  native  to  the  heart  Dr.  Johnfon  underftands,  **  natural  and 
congenial  to  it,  bom  with  it,  and  co-operating  with  it." 

R)rmerly  the  heart  was  fuppofed  the  feat  of  wifdom;  and  hence 
the  poet  fpeaks  of  the  clofe  connexion  between  the  heart  and  head* 
See  Vol.  XII.  p.  12,  n.  9.     Ma  lone. 

*  \nurung  from  me  myjiow  leave ^1  Thefe  words  and^the  two 

following  lines  are  omitted  in  the  folio.     M alone. 

V  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes  \  time  be  thine. 
And  ihy  heft  graces :  fpend  it  at  thy  tuiil.]    The  fenfe  IS, — You 
have  my  leave  to  go,  Laertes ;  make  the  faireft  ufe  you  pleafe  of 
your  time,  and  fpend  it  at  your  will  with  the  faireft  graces  you  arc 
mailer  of."    Theobald. 
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fiut  now,  my  coufin  Hamlet,  and  my  fon, 

HjM.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind/ 

lAfide. 

So,  in  Kimg  Henry  VIII: 

*'  and  bear  the  inventory 

*•  Of  yoor  hffi graces  in  your  mind.     Steevbks* 

I  lather  think  this  line  is  in  want  of  emendation.    I  read : 
■  ■  time  is  ihine, 

Jnd^j  hefi  graces  :  /fend  it  at  tfy  *will.     JoH  NSO  N. 

*  Ham.  J  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind.]  Kind  is  the 
Teatonick  word  for  child.  Hamlet  therefore  anfwers  with  pro- 
priety, to  the  titles  of  coufin  and  fon^  which  the  king  had  given 
him,  that  he  was  fomewhat  more  than  coufin,  and  ieis  than  fiin. 

Johnson. 

I»  diis  line,  with  which  Shakfpeare  introduces  Hamlet,  Dr. 
Jolmfbii  has  perhaps  pointed  out  a  nicer  diftindlion  than  it  can 
loftly  boaft  of.  To  eftablifh  the  fenfe  contended  for,  it  Ihould 
hate  been  proved  that  kind  was^  ever  ufed  by  any  Englifh  writer 
Sox  child.  A  little  more  than  kin,  is  a  little  more  than  a  common  re- 
lation. The  king  was  certainly  fomething  lefs  than  kind,  by  having 
betn^cd  the  mother  of  Hamlet  into  an  indecent  and  inceftuous 
mamagc,  and  obtained  the  crown  by  means  which  he  fufpe^  to 
be  onjnfl^fiable.  In  the  fifth  ad,  the  prince  accufes  his  uncle  of 
ha?in|e  pofp'd  in  hettveen  the  eleBion  and  his  hopes,  which  obviates 
Dr.  Warbonon's  objection  to  the  old  reading,  viz.  that  '*  the  king 
had  siven  no  occafion  for  fuch  a  refledlion. 

A  jingle  of  the  (ame  fort  is  found  in  Mother  Bomhie,  i  ^94,  and 
feent  to  have  been  proverbial,  as  I  have  met  with  it  more  than 
OQoe^  "  the  nearer  we  are  in  blood,  the  further  we  muft  be 

from  love;  the  greater  the  kindred  is,  the  leis  the  kindnefs  muft 
be." 

Again,  in  Gorhoduc,  a  tragedy,  1561 : 

*'  In  kinde  a  Either,  but  not  kindelyne/s.** 

As  kind,  however,  iignifies  nature,  Hamlet  may  mean  that  his 


King  Richard  II.  and  Titus  Andronictu,  exhibit  inflances  of  kind 
bring  nfed  for  nature ;  and  fo  too  in  this  play  of  Hamlet,  A6t  II. 
ic.&bift: 

••  Remorfelefs,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindlefs  villain." 
Dr.  Farmer,  however,  obferves  tliat  kin,  is  ftill  ufed  for  cw/m 
in  die  midland  counties.    St  e  evens. 

Hamlet  does  not*  I  think,  mean  to  fay,  as  Mr.  Steevens  fuppofet. 


30  HAMLET, 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  ftill  hang  or^r~ 

you? 
HjtM.  Not  fo,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'the  fun.""*" 

^UEEN.  Good  Hamlet,  call  thy  nightcd  colou^^ 

off. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark^-i-ii- 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids  * 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dull : 
Thou  know'H,  'tis  common;  all,  that  live,  mu(K. 

die,* 
Failing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Hjm.  Ayi  madam,  it  is  common. 


that  his  wtcle  is  a  little  more  than  kin»  &c.  The  King  had  caHed 
the  prince — **  My  coufin*  Hamlet,  and  my  fon." — ^His  reply* 
therefore,  is, — *•  I  am  a  little  more  than  thy  kinfman,  [for  I  am 
fhy  ftepfon ;]  and  fomewhat  lefs  than  kind  to  thee,  [for  I  hate  diee, 
as  being  the  perfon  who  has  entered  into  an  incohious  marri^ 
with  my  mother].  Or,  if  we  underftand  iiftJ  in  its  ancient  fenie, 
then  the  meaning  will  be, — /  am  more  than  thy  kin/mam^  for  I  am 
thy  ftfp'JoH^  being  fuch,  /  am  left  near  to  thee  than  thy  natural 
9ffsprifig,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of/on,  which 
you  have  now  given  me.    Ma  lone. 

'  too  much  i*  the  fun  J]    He  perhaps  alludes  to  the  prorerb, 

"  Out  of  heaven's  blefling  into  the  warm  fun."    Johnson. 

^-'■'^^  too  much  i* the /tinJ]  Meaning  probably  his  being  fent  for 
from  his  ftudies  to  be  expofed  at  his  uncle's  marriage  as  his  chiefeft 
courtier^  See.     Stebvens. 

I  queftion  whether  a  quibble  between  /uu  and  /om  be  not  here 
intended.    Farmer, 

^  vai/ed  lids — ]  With  lowering  eyes,  caft  down  eyes. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 

"  Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs."     Stbsvens^ 

See  Vol.  IX.  p.  17,  n.  4.     Malone. 

*  Thou  kno*ivJi,  'tis  common -y  all,  that  liue,  mufl  dify'\  Perhaps 
the  femicolon  placed  in  this  line,  is  improper.  The  fenfe,  elliptically 
cxprcffed,  is, — Thou  knoweft  it  is  common  that  all  that  live,  mull 
die. — The  firft  that  is  omitted  for  the  fake  of  metre,  a  pra^ice 
often  followed  by  Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 
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^EEif.  If  it  bc^ 

^^hy  fccms  it  fo  particular  with  thee? 

HjiM.  Seems,  madam!  nay,  it  is;   I  know  not 
feems. 
^Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
^or  cuftomary  fuits  of  folemn  black, 
^Jor  windy  fufpiration  of  forc'd  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  deje<9:ed  haviour  of  the  vifage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  fhows  of  grief;* 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  Thefe,  indeed,  feem> 
For  they  are  adions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  pafleth  fhow ; 
Thefe,  but  the  trappings  and  the  fuits  of  woe.'' 

King.  'Tis  fweet  and  commendable  in  your  na- 
ture, Hamlet, 
To  gire  thefe  mourning  duties  to  your  father: 
But,  you  muft  know,  your  father  loft  a  father ; 
That  fiither  loft,  loft  his ; '  and  the  furvivor  bound 


• (howt  0/ griefs]  Thus  the  folio.  The  firft  quarto  reads— 

Agfa — ^I  fappofe  iotjhapes.     St E  et  E  N s. 

1  Bb/  Ihavt  that  nmtbin,  nuhicb  paffeth  JhcfW\ 
Tbeftt  hut  tbe  trappings  and  the  fuits  of  oiwf.]    So«  in  King 
iUcburdll: 

**  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 

**  And  thefe  external  manners  of  lament 

««  Are  merely  (hadows  to  ihc  unfeen  grief 

**  That  fwells  with  filence  in  the  tortur'd  foul." 

Malone. 

' your  father  hft  a  father ; 

That  father  loft,  loft  bis ;]    Mr.  Pope  jodicioufly  corre^led  the 
&olty  copies  thus : 

your  father  hjl  a  father  \ 

That  father,  bis; . 

Ob  which  the  editor  Mr.  Theobald  thus  dcfcants : — This  fupptifed 
ftfnement  is  from  Mr,  Pope,  but  all  the  editions  elfe,  tbat  I  have  met 
*aath,  old  astd  modem p  read. 

That  father  hfi,  loft  his; 

Tbe  rtdnpUcatiom  of  »wbicb   *word  here  gives  an  fnergy  and  an 


32  HAMLET, 

In  filial  obligation,  for  fome  term 

To  do  obfequious  forrow:'  But  to  pcrfcver 

In  obftinate  condolement/  is  a  courfc 

Of  impious  ftubbornnefs ;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 

It  (hows  a  will  moft  incorredt  *  to  heaven ; 

A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient; 

An  underflanding  fimple  and  unfchool'd : 

For  what,  we  know,  mufl  be,  and  is  as  common 

As  any  the  mofl  vulgar  thing  to  fenfe. 

Why  fhould  we,  in  our  peevifh  opposition. 

Take  it  to  heart?  Fie!  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 

A  fault  againfl  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 


tlegance,  which  is  much  easier  to  be  conceived  thah 
XXPLAINSD  IN  TERMS.  I  belicve  fo :  for  when  expUinei  vt 
terms  it  comes  to  this : — That  father  after  he  had  loft  himfelf,  loft 
his  &ther«    But  the  reading  is  ex  fide  codkis^  and  that  is  enough. 

Warburton. 

I  do  not  admire  the  repetition  of  the  word,  bat  it  has  fi>  ranch 
of  oar  author's  manner,  that  I  find  no  temptation  to  recede  from 
the  old  copies.    Joh  nson. 

The  meaning  of  the  pailaee  is  no  more  than  this,— l^^r/tf/J^ 
loft  a  father,  u  e.  your  grandfather,  which  loft  graxd/aiber,  alfo  loft 
his  father. 

The  metre,  however,  in  my  opinion,  ihows  that  Mr.  Pope's 
corredion  fhould  be  adopted.  The  fenfe,  though  elliptically  ex- 
prefled^  will  ftill  be  the  fame.    Steevens. 

*  —obfequious  forrcnv:']  Ohfequioui  is  here  from  oh/epdes,  or 
funeral  ceremonies  *     Jo  H  N  so  n  . 

So,  in  Tittts  Andronicus: 

**  To  (hed  obfequious  tears  upon  his  trunk." 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  471,  n.  2.    Steevens. 

*  In  ohftinate  condolement,]  Condolement,  iovforronv. 

Warburton. 
'  a  nvill  moft  incorreft — ]  IncorreSly  for  untntord^ 

Warburton. 
IncorreSl  does  not  mean  untutored,  as  Warburton  explains  ittT)ut 
ilUregulatcdy  i\oXfufficientlyfubducd,     M.  Mason. 

Not  fufficicntly  regulated  by  a  fenfe  of  duty  anc^  fubmiflion  to 
the  difpenfations  of  pro v  idence.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 
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To  rcafon  moft  abfurd;^  whofc  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  ftill  hath  cry'd. 
From  the  firft  corfe,  till  he  that  died  to-dajr, 
This  muft  ie/o.     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unprevailing  woe ;  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note. 
You  are  the  moft  immediate  to  our  throne ; 
And,  with  no  lefs  nobility  of  love,* 
Than  that  which  deareft  father  bears  his  fon, 
IX>  I  impart  toward  you.^    For  your  intent 


^  To  reafon  moft  oAfitrd;]     Reafm  is  hete  ofcd  io  its  common 
^^e,  for  Ht^  fatuity  by  which  we  form  conclufions  from  arguments. 

JoHNSOir. 

^  Aui^  nmth  no  left  nobility  ofltme^    Nobility ^  for  magnitude. 

Warburton, 
NMity  is  nther  generofity.    Job  nso k. 

^  Bf  mohiliiy  of  love,  Mr.  Heath  onderftands,  eminence  and  diA 

viofidon  of  lore.    Maloni. 

So,  afterwards,  the  Ghoft,  deforibing  his  afieflion  for  the  Queen : 

••  To  me,  whofc  lave  iamis  that  ofdigmtj'  &c.   Stesvens. 

ho  I  impart  toward  you,'\    I  belie\'C  impart  is,  impart  mj/df 

nmmumkate  whatever  I  can  bcftow.    Joh  nson. 

The  crown  of  Denmark  was  eledive.  So,  in  Sir  Clyomon  Knight 
4ihi  Goldeu  Shield,  &c  i  ^99: 

"  And  me  poflefs  for  ipoofed  wife,  who  in  ele3ion  am 
**  To  have  the  ctowm  of  Denmark  here,  as  heir  unto  the  fame/' 
The  kii^  nonns,  diat  as  Hamlet  ftands  the  £iireft  chance  to  be  next 
dcAed,  he  will  ftrive  with  as  rnnch  love  to  enfure  the  crown  to 
Uq,  as  a  &ther  woold  (how  in  die  conunuance  of  heirdom  to  a 
(»•    Stebvens. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Steerens,  that  the  crown  of  Denmark  (as  in 
noftof  the  Gothick  kingdoms)  was  eledive,  and  not  hereditary; 
thoQgh  it  might  be  cuftomary,  in  eleAions,  to  pay  fome  attention 
to  the  ro>'al  blood,  which  by  degrees  produced  hereditary  fuc- 
ctfion.  Why  then  do  the  reft  of  the  commentators  fo  often  treat 
Claodius  as  an  ufurper,  who  had  deprived  young  Hamlet  of  his 
^^\ff  Jxirjbip  to  his  father's  crown  ?  Hamlet  calls  him  drunkard, 
nnrderer,  and  villain ;  one  who  had  carried  the  election  by  low 
and  mean  prances ;  had 

"  Popped  4n  between  the  ele^on  and  my  hopes " 

•  Vol.  XV.  D 


34  HAMLET^ 

In  going  back  to  fchool  in  Wittenberg,' 
It  is  moft  retrograde  to  our  defire : 
And,  we  befeech  you^  bend  you  to  remain* 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 
Our  chiefeft  courtier,  coufin,  and  our  fon. 

^UEEN.  Let  not  thy  mother  lofe  her  prayers^ 
Hamlet ; 
I  pray  thee,  (lay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenbcig. 

HjIM.  I  (hall  in  all  my  beft  obey  you,  madam. 

King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply  5 
Be  as  ourfelf  in  Denmark, — Madam,  come; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 

had 

''  From  a  Ihelf  the  precious  diadem  ftole^ 
"  And  put  it  in  his  pocket :" 
but  never  hints  at  his  being  an  ufurper.  Hb  difcontent  aiofe  fiom 
his  uncle's  being  preferred  before  him,  not  from  any  kgal  right 
which  he  pretended  to  fet  tip  to  the  crown.  Some  regard  wat 
probably  had  to  the  recommendation  of  the  precedii^  prince,  in 
electing  the  fucceflbr.  And  therefore  young  Hamlet  tiad  ^  the 
voice  of  the  king  himfelf  for  his  fucceffion  in  Denmark ;"  and  be 
at  his  own  deam  prophecies  that  **  the  eledtion  woukl  lieht  on 
Fortinbras,  who  had  his  dying  voice,"  conceiving  that  by  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  he  himlelf  had  been  kin^  for  an  inftant,  and 
had  therefore  a  right  to  recommend.  When,  m  the  fimrth  adt,  the 
rabble  wifhed  to  choofe  Laertes  king,  I  underftand  that  antiquity 
was  forgot,  and  cuftom  violated,  by  eledting  a  new  king  in  the 
life- time  of  the  old  one,  and  perhaps  alfo  by  the  cailtDg  ift  a 
firanger  to  the  royal  blood.    Bl  a c ksto n i. 

7  to  fchool  in  Wittenberg  A    In  Shakfpeare's  time  there  was 

an  univerfity  at  Wittenberg,  to  which  he  has  made  Hamlet  propofe 
to  return. 

The  univerfity  of  Wittenberg  was  not  founded  till  1^02,  con- 
fequently  did  not  exift  in  the  time  to  which  this  play  is  referred. 

Malowb. 

Our  author  may  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  this  fiimous 
univerfity  from  The  Life  of  lacke  Wilton^  1 594,  or  ne  Hifiory  of 
Do&or  Faufius,  of  whom  ^tfecond  report  (printed  in  the  fame  year) 
is  faid  to  be  •*  written  by  an  Englifli  gentleman,  ftudent  in  fVittem* 
berg,  an  Uurverfety  of  Germany  in  Saxony."      Ritson. 

*  bend  you  to  remain — ]  i.e.  fubdue  your  inclination  to 

go  from  hence,  and  remain,  &c, .   S  t  s  s  v  s  n  s  • 
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Sits  fmiling  to  my  heart :  *  in  grace  whereof. 
No  jocund  health,^  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  ihall  tell; 
And  the  king's  roufe*  the  heaven  (hall  bruit  again^ 
Re-fbeaking  earthly  thunder.    Come  away. 

lExeuni  King,  Queen,  Lords,  fcfr.  Polonius, 
and  Laertes. 

Hjm.  O,  that  this  too  toofolid  flefh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew ! ' 
Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fix*d 
His  canon  'gainft  felf-flaughter !  ^  O  God !  O  God ! 

'  Sits/miliag  to  mjf  heart:']  Thus,  the  dying  Lothario: 
••  That  fwcet  revenge  comet  fmiling  to  ny  thoughts,'* 

Stbbvbns. 

^ksfmSimg  to  mjf  heart ;]  Sardy  it  (hoold  be — 
Sits/miliMg  on  mj  heart.     RlTsoir. 

Tf  my  hearty  I  believe^  fignifies — mar  to,  ck/e,  next  to,  my  heart. 

Stbsysns* 
^  *  Nojoemni  heabh,']  The  king's  intemperance  is  very  ftrongly 
^tpdkd ;  every  thing  that  happens  to  hun  gives  him  occafion  to 
^nnk.    JoBvtoir. 

*  ^^^tbe  hing'i  roufe — ]  i*  e.  the  king's  draught  of  jollity. 
^OtheUo^AaiLtcin.    Stbivbhs. 

So,  k  Mailowe's  Tragical  Hifiorie  ofDoBor  Famftms  : 

**  HeiMkiwf9i^withftoopesof^iMnr^wine."RiTsoN. 

s  — .icfabe  itftlfiaf  a  iewl^  Refohoe  means  the  fame  as 
^fim.    fiea  Jonum  ofa  the  word  u  his  Folforn,  and  in  the  fame 

'*  Forth  die  rrfohvedcomen  of  his  eyes." 
Agnn,  in  Tho  Cmmtty  Girl,  1647 : 

'* my  fwobi grief,  r^^/oA/inthefe  tears."  Stebvbms, 

^  Or  thai  the  Miwrlaftinghad  mt  fix'd 
Hit  canon  'gainJI  felf-fiaughter  I]  The  generality  of  the  edi- 
^lod— r#iraM«  as  if  the  poet's  thought  were,--Or  that  the 
^^htj  bad  mot  floated  hit  artillery,  or  arms  0^  vengeance,  againjl 
t^-mHrder.  But  the  word  which  I  reftored  (and  which  waa 
Roofed  \gj  the  accurate  Mr.  Hughes,  who  gave  an  edition  of  this 
m)  is  the  true  reading,  i.  e.  that  he  had  not  reftrained  fmkide 
tr  hU  cicprefi  law  and  peremptory  prohibition.     Th  e  o  a  a  l  d. 

There  are  yec  tbofe  who  fuppofe  the  old  reading  to  be  the  tme 
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How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world  I 
Fie  on't !  O  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  feed ;  things  rank,  and  girofs  in  na- 
ture, 
Poffefs  it  merely.^     That  it  Ihould  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead ! — nay,  not  fo  much,   not 

two:  -  , 

So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr  ;^  fo  loving  to  my  mqtherj 


one,  as  they  fay  the  wordficrJ  Teems  to  decide  very  ilrongly  in  its 
fayour.     I  would  advife  fuch  to  recoiled  Virgirs  expreflion : 
••  —^// leges  pretio,  atque  refixi//'    Steivevs. 

.   If  the  true  reading  wanted  any  fupport^  it  might  be  found  in 
Cjmbeline  : 

"  *gainfifelfjlaughur 

"  There  is  a  prohibition  fo  divine, 
"  That  cravens  my  weak  hand." 
In  Shakfpeare's  time  canon  (norma)  was  commonly  fjpdt  caMnoK. 

Malone^ 

^  merely J\  is  entirely^  ah/olutely.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  9,  n.  5  j 

and  Vol.  XII.  p.  131,  n.  6«  Stervbns. 
^'  So  excellent  a  king ;  that  nvas,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  ajatjr:'\  This  fimilitude  at  firft  fight  fcems  to 
be  a  little  far-fetched;  but  it  has  an  exquifite  beauty.  By  the 
Satyr  is  meant  Fan^  as  by  Hyperion ^  Apollo.  Fan  and  Apollo  were 
brothers,  and  the  sdlufion  is  to  the  contention  between  thofe  gods 
for  the  preference  in  muiick.     Wa&burton. 

All  our  Englifh  poets  are  guilty  of  the  fame  falfe  quantity,  and 
call  Hyperion  Hyperion ;  at  lead  the  only  inftance  I  have  met  with 
to  the  contrary >  is  in  the  old  play  of  Fuimas  Trees,  16331 

**  Blow  gentle  Africus, 

••  Play  on  our  poops,  when  Hyperion's  foQ 
**  Shall  couch  m  weft." 
Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  has  no  allufion  in  the  prefent  infbuice^ 
except  to  the  beauty  of  Apollo,  and  its  immediate  oppofite^  the 
deformity  of  a  Satyr.    Ste  b  vb  ns. 

Hyperion  or  Apollo  is  reprefented  in  all  the  ancient  ftataes,  &c 
as  exquiiitely  beautiful,  the  fatyrs  hideoufly  ugly.— Shak^eare 
may  furely  be  pardoned  for  not  attending  to  the  quantity  of  Latin 
jomeSf  here  and  in  Cjmbeline  i  when  we  find  Heniy  Parrot,  the 
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That  he  might  not  bcteem  the  winds  of  heaven ' 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth ! 


luithor  of  a  collection  of  epigrams  printed  in  1615,  to  which  a 
Laiim  preface  is  prefixed,  writing  thus; 

**  Pofibumusp  not  the  lait  of  many  more> 
•*  Aflts  why  I  write  in  fach  an  idle  vaine,"  &c. 
l^fmei  riScuiofi^  w  Springes  for  Woodcocks  ^  i6mo.  fign.  c.  j. 

Malone. 
J  That  he  might  not  beteem  the  nuinis  of  hea'Vftt'^^  In  former 
tilicioiis: 

That  he  permitted  not  the  nuinds  of  heaven — • 
"nus  is  a  fophifticated  reading,  copied  from  the  players  in  fome  of 
^e  modem  editions,  for  want  of  underftandinj^  the  poet,  whofe 
text  is  corrapt  in  the  old  impreffions :  all  of  which  that  1  have  had 
ibe  fbrtime  to  fee,  concur  in  reading : 
fo  Ivoing  to  my  mother ^ 
That  he  might  not  beteene  the  nuinds  of  heaven 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly. 
Ateeae  u  a  cormption  without  doubt,  but  not  fo  inveterate  a 
<^>ie,  bot  that,  by  the  change  of  a  fingle  letter,  and  the  feparation 
oF  two  words  miftake^ily  jumbled  together,  I  am  verily  perfuaded, 
^  laave  retrieved  the  poet's  reading--- 

That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  nuinds  of  heaven  Sec. 

Theobald. 

The  obfolete  and  corrupted  verb — heteene^  (in  the  firft  folio) 

^hichihioold  be  written  (as  in  all  the  quartos)  beteeme^  was  changed, 

>»  above,  by  Mr.  Theobald;  and  with  the  aptitude  of  his  conje^urt 

facrrcriing  criticks  appear  to  have  been  fatlsfied. 

Beieemet  however,  occurs  in  the  tenth  book  of  Arthur  Golding's 
vcrfioQ  of  Ovid's  Metamorfhofis,  4to.  1 587 ;  and,  from  the  cor- 
tfpooding  Latin,  rouft  necdlarily  fignify,  to  vonchfafe,  deign^ 
/"»*/,  orfnjer: 

*«  Yet  could  he  not  beteeme 

**  The  (hape  of  anie  other  bird  than  egle  for  to  feeme. 

Sign.  R.  I  •  b. 
•*  ^— i^  nulla  tamen  alite  vcrti 
••  Dignatur^  nifi  quae  poffit  fua  fulmina  ferre."  V.  1 57. 
Jopiter  (though  anxious  for  the  poifeffion  of  Ganymede)  would 
Wt  deign  to  aifume  a  meaner  form,  oT/uffcr  change  into  an  humbler 
fl^,  than  that  of  the  auguft  and  vigorous  fowl  who  bears  the 
thnoder  in  his  pounces. 

The  exiftence  and  iignification  of  the  verb  heteem  being  thus 
efablilhed,  it  follows,  that  the  attention  of  Hamlet's  father  to 
Us  qoepi  was  cxaAly  fuch  as  is  defcribed  in  the  Enterlude  of  the 

I>3 


38  H  A  M  JL  E  T, 

Muft  I  remember  ?  why,  Ihc  would  hang  on  hini^ 
As  if  incrcafe  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on :  And  yet,  within  a  month,— »• 
Let  me  not  think  on't ; — Frailty,  thy  name  is  wo- 
man ! — 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  thofe  Ihoes  were  old. 
With  which  Ihe  followed  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears ;  * — why  (he,  even  Ihe, — 
O  heaven !  a  beaft,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafbn^ 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer, — marry'd  with  my 

uncle. 
My  father's  brother;  but  no  more  like  my  fiitherj 
Than  I  to  Hercules :  Within  a  month ; 

Life  and  Repentamice  of  Marie  Magialmine^  Ac  by  lewis  Wager, 
4to.  X  567 : 

**  fiat  evermore  they  were  unto  me  very  tender, 
**  They  nmuU  notfuffer  the  nuynde  en  me  to  bkmH.*^ 
I  have  therefore  replaced  the   ancient  reading,  widioot  the 
flightcft  hefitation>  in  the  text. 

This  note  was  inferted  by  me  in  the  Gentleman* $  Mmgaxme,  (aa» 
years  before  Mr.  Malone's  edition  of  our  author  (in  which  die 
fame  juftification  of  the  old  reading — beteeme,  occurs^}  had  made 
its  appearance.    Stbevbns. 

lliis  paflage  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  memento  to  all  futire  edi« 
tors  and  commentators  to  proceed  with  the  utmoft  caotion  in 
emendation,  and  never  to  difcard  a  word  from  the  text,  merely 
becaufe  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  prefent  day. 

Mr.  Huehes  or  Mr.  Rowe,  fuppofing  the  text  to  be  irauitdli^ 
gible,  for  beteemhoX^Xy  fubftituted  permitted.  Mr.  Theobald,  in  . 
order  to  favour  his  own  emendation,  ftated  untruly  that  M  the  ol4 
copies  which  he  had  feen,  read  heteene.  His  emendation  appear- 
ins  uncommonly  happy,  was  adopted  by  all  die  fubfequent  editors^ 
We  find  a  fentimcnt  fimilar  to  that  before  us,  in  Mbrilon's  hfa^ 
tiate  CouMte/s^  1 603  : 

"  (he  had  a  lord, 

'*  Jealous  that  air  (hould  ravifh  her  chafte  looks/* 

Malone. 
•  Like  Niohe,  all  fears;']     Shakfpeare  might  have  caught  this  idea 
from  an  ancient  ballad  intitled  The  falling  out  ofLwers  is  the  renewing 
of  Lwe  : 

"  Now  I,  like  weeping  Niohe, 
"  May  wa(h  my  handcs  in  teares,"  &c. 
Of  this  ballad  Amantium  int  &c.  is  the  burden.    Ste evens. 
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Ere  yet  the  lalt  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flufhing  in  her  galled  eyes. 

She  marry'd  : — O  moft  Avicked  fpeed,  to  poft 

With  fiich  dexterity  to  inceftuous  flieets ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 

But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue ! 

Enter  HoKATio,  Bernardo,  and  MAKCiiLUfi. 

HoR.  Hail  to  your  lordfhip ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well : 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myfelf. 

HoR.  The  fame,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  fervant 

even 
Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend ;  I'll  change  that  name* 
with  you. 
And  what  make  you  *  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ? — 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar.  My  good  lord,— — 
Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you ;  good  even,  fir.' — 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

9 rUchangi  that  nam — ]     1*11  be  your  fervant,  you  (hall 

be  my  friend.    Johnson. 

^  — —  inbat  makejou^^]  A  familiar  phrafe  for  luhat  are  jon 
dumg.    Johnson. 

Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  7,  n.  J.    Steevens. 

>  .  gooA  even,  fir'\  So  the  copies.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
and  Dr.  Warburton  put  it-*good  morning.  The  alteration  is  of  no 
importance,  but  all  licence  is  dangerous.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
change.  Between  the  firft  and  eighth  fcene  of  this  adt  it  is  apparent, 
that  a  natural  day  mud  pafs,  and  how  much  of  it  is  already  over, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  determine.  The  king  has  held  a  council. 
It  may  now  as  well  be  evening  as  morning.    Joh  nson. 

The  chan|;e  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer  might  be  juftified  by  what 
Marcellus  faid  of  Hamlet  at  the  conclufion  of  fcene  i: 

•*  and  I  this  morning  know 

••  Where  we  (hall  find  him  moft  convenient."  Steevens. 
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40  HAMLET, 

HoR.  A  truant  difpofition,  good  my  lord. 

Hjim.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  fay  fo ; 
Nor  (hall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence. 
To  make  it  trufter  of  your  own  report 
Againft  yourfelf :  I  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Ellinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  came  to  fee  your  father's  funeraLS 
Ham.    I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  mc,   fellow — 
ftudent ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  fee  my  mother's  wedding. 
HoR.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 

Hjm.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  bak'dl 
meats  * 
Did  coldly  furnifti  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
*  Would  I  had  met  my  dcareft  foe  in  heaven ' 


^ the  funeral  haVd  meats — ]     It  was  ancientl/  the  general 

caftom  to  give  a  cold  entertainment  to  mourners  at  a  funeral.    In 
diftant  counties  this  practice  is  continued  among  the  yeomanry.  See 
^e  Tragitpu  Hiftorte  of  the  Faire  Valeria  of  Lo/i^lift,  i  cqS  ;    **  Hit 
corpes  was  with  funeral!  pompe  conveyed  to  the  church,  and  there 
fpllemnly  enterred,   nothing  omitted  which  neceflitie  or  cuilom 
could  claime ;  a  fermon»  a  l^nfuet,  and  like  obfervations/'    Again, 
in  the  old  romance  of  Syr  Degore^  bl.  1.  no  date : 
**  A  gte^Xfeafte  would  he  holde 
*'  Upon  his  queues  mornynge  day, 
•*  That  was  buryed  in  an  abbay."    Co(.lins« 

See  alfo  Hay  ward's  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Henrie  the  Fomrtbp 
4to.  159Q,  p-  135  :  *•  Thcnhee  [King  Richard  II,]  wasconv^lyTd 
to  Langley  Abby  in  Buckinehamfhire,— >and  there  obfcurely  in- 
terred,—-without  the  charge  of  a  dinner  for  celebrating  the  funeral*" 

MAomb, 

5  dcareft  yc^  in  he/pven  — ]  Deareft  for  direfi^  moft  dreadful^ 

moft  dangerous.     Johnson. 

Deareft  is  moft  immediate ^  cofifequcntial ,  important*  So,  in  RomeO 
and  Juliet : 

"  a  ring  that  I  muft  ufc 

*•  In  dear  employment," 
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Or  ever*  I  had  feen  that  day,  Horatio! — 
IMy  father, — Methinks,  I  fee  my  father. 

HoR.  Where, 

My  lord  ? 

Hjm.     In  my  mind's  eye,'  Horatio. 

HoR.  I  faw  him  once,  he  Avas  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  (hall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.* 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  think  I  faw  him  yefternight. 

Ham.  Saw!  who? 

HoR.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

^gain,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid  in  the  Mill: 
**  Yoa  meet  your  deareft  enemy  in  love, 
"  With  all  hu  hate  gbout  him."    Steivens. 

See  VoL  XL  p.  650,  n.  7.    Malonb. 

*  Or  e*ver — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  1 604.  The  folio  reads — tn 
ever.  This  is  not  the  only  infUnce  in  which  a  familiar  phrafcology 
has  been  fubftituted  for  one  more  ancient,  in  that  valuable  copy. 

Malone. 
"i  lumy  mind's  ejf,]   This  expreifion  occurs  again  in  our  author's 
S^Je  %f  Lncrtce  : 

"  himfclf  behind 

**  Was  left  unfecn,  favc  to  the  eye  of  mind.** 
Bca  Jooibn  has  borrowed  it  in  his  Mafque  called  Love's  Triumph 
*hruigh  Callipolis  : 

•«  As  only  by  the  mind's  eye  may  be  feen." 
^ckmachus  bmenting  the  abfence  of  Ulyfles,  is  reprefented  in  like 
UUnner: 

'Orr«/Mf«c  »«Ti^*  tHAtfv  hi  ^fWiV  Odyjf,  L.  1. 1 15.  Steevens. 

This  exoreffion  occurs  again  in  our  author's  1 1 3th  Sonnet : 
"  dince  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind,*'     Malone. 

•  \JbaUmt  look  upon  his  like  again  J]  Mr.  Holt  propofcs  to  read 
fitMBaffemendation  of  Sir  Thomas  Samwell,  Bart,  of  Upton,  near 
Northampton : 

Eye^tf//  not  look  upon  his  like  again ; 
»d  thinks  it  is  more  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Shakfpcarc  than  the  other. 
So,  in  Stowe's  Chronicle^  p.  J46 :  "  In  the  greateft  pomp  that  ever 
9^bchelde."  Again,  in  Sandys's  Tra*vrls,  p.  iro:  **  We  went  this 
^y  through  the  moft  pregnant  and  pleafant  valley  that  ever  eye  be. 
mL*'   Steeyens, 


4«  HAMLET, 

Ham.  The  king  my  father ! 

HoR.  Seafon  your  admiration^  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear ;  *  till  I  may  deliver. 
Upon  the  witnefs  of  thefe  gentlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

HoR.  Tveo  nights  together  had  thefe  gentlemen^ 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  waift  and  middle  of  the  night,' 
Been  thus  encounter 'd,    A  figure  like  your  father. 
Armed  at  point,^  exadlly,  cap-a-pe. 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  folemn  march. 
Goes  flow  and  (lately  by  them :  thrice  he  walk'd» 
By  their  opprefs'd  and  fear-furprized  eyes. 
Within  his  truncheon's  length;  whilft  they,  diC 
till'd 

^  Sczhn your  admiratkn^^']     ThzX  is,  temper  \U     JoHNSOir. 

'  With  an  attent  ear\\  Spenfer,  as  well  as  our  poet^  ufes  attfta 
fox  aitentpve.    Malone. 

'  In  the  dead  waift  and  middle  of  the  night,]  This  ftrange  phnfis 
ology  feems  to  have  been  common  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare«  By 
njoaift  is  meant  nothing  more  than  middle ;  and  hence  the  epithet 
dead  did  not  appear  incongruous  to  our  poet.  So»  in  Mamonli 
MalecoHtent,  1 604: 

"  'Tis  now  about  the  immodeft  nuaift  of  night." 
i.  c.  midnight.  Again^  in  The  Puritan,  a  comedy^  x  ^7  :  **      ■■■  cro 
the  day  be  ipcnt  to  the  girdle, — •" 

In  the  ola  copies  the  word  is  fpdt  'waft,  as  it  is  in  the  iecond  a6l» 
fc.  ii :  «'  Then  you  live  about  her  tvafl,  or  in  the  middle  of  her 
favours."  The  fame  fpclline  is  found  m  King  Lear,  A6t  IV.  fc.  vi :  ^ 
*'  Down  from  the  ^aft,  they  arc  centaurs."  See  alfo  Minlbcn's 
DiA.  1617  :  «  Waji,^  middle,  or  airdlc-ftccd."  We  have  the  fiune 
pleonafm  m  another  line  in  this  play : 

**  And  given  my  heart  a  working  mute  and  dumb." 

All  the  modem  editors  read — ^In  the  dead  nuafte  &c.    Malows* 

Dead  ivafte  may  be  the  Uue  reading.    See  Vol.  III.  d.  36,  n.  4. 

Stebyeks* 
4  Armed  at  point,']    Thus  the  quartos.    The  folio : 
Arm*d  at  all  foiut^.     Stebvbns* 
I 
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Almoft  to  jelly  with  the  ad  of  fear/ 

Stand  dumb  and  fpeak  not  to  him.     This  to  nic 

In  dreadful  fecrecy  impart  they  did ; 

And  I  with  them,  the  third  night,  kept  the  watch: 

Where,  as  they  had  dcliver*d,  both  in  time. 

Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good. 

The  apparition  comes :  I  knew  your  father; 

Thefe  hands  are  not  mpre  like. 

Hju.  But  where  was  this? 

Mjr.   My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we 
watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it?* 

< noitb  the  a3  of  fear,]     Fear  was  the  canfe,   the  a^vo 

caofe  tbat  difi'dUi  them  by  that  force  of  operation  which  we  ftridtl/ 
call  tf^in  voluntary^  aiid/o<iiirr  in  involunuiy  agents ^  but  popularly 
call  0^  in  both.    Johnson* 

The  folio  reads^^^itil'd.  Steivins. 
^  Didjm  mot  fpeak  to  it  f]  Fielding,  ^who  was  wdl  acquainted 
^ith  TBlgar  faperftitions.  in  his  Tom  Jones ^  B«  XL  ch.  ii.  obferves 
that  Mb.  Ftti4^rick»  "  like  a  ghoft»  only  wanted  to  be  fpoke  to/' 
^Hat  then  reiy  readily  anfwered.  It  ieems  from  this  paflage>  as  well 
*s  from  others  in  books  too  mean  to  be  formally  quoted,  that 
'pQ&ti  were  foppoicd  to  maintain  an  obdurate  filence,  till  interro* 
SSMed  bf  the  people  to  whom  they  appeared. 

The  drift  therefore  of  Hamlet's  queftion  is»  whether  hb  Other's 
fi^ade  had  been  fpoken  to ;  and  not  whether  Horatio,  as  a  partin 
^ular  or  privikged  perfon,  was  the  fpeaker  to  it.  Horatio  tells  us 
w  had  fixn  die  late  king  but  once,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ima- 
Suied  to  have  any  particubr  interdft  with  his  af^l^arition, 

Hk  Tulgar  notion  that  a  ghoft  could  only  be  fpoken  to  with 
Ptyicty  and  efied  by  a  fchplar,  agrees  very  well  with  the  cha^ 
s«&rof  Maroellus,  a  common  officer ;  but  it  would  have  diigraced 
4e  Priif^  of  Denmark  to  have  fuppofed  the  fpedie  would  more 
itidily  comply  with  Horatio's  folicitation,  merely  becaufc  it  was 
that  dfaman  who  had  been  ftudying  at  a  univerfity. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  think  the  Ghoft  would  have  replied  to  Fnuw 
dibo,  Bernardo,  or  Marcellus,  had  either  of  them  ventured  to 
OdBon  it.  It  was  adually  preparing  to  addrefs  Horatio,  when 
oe  cock  crew.  The  convemence  of  Shakfpeare's  play,  however, 
nydied  that  the  phantom  Ihould  continue  dumb^  till  Hamlet  could 


44  HAMLET, 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  did ; 
But  anfwer  made  it  none :  yet  once,  methought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  addrefs 
Itfelf  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  fpeak : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud ;  ^ 
And  at  the  found  it  (hrunk  in  hafte  away. 
And  vanifti'd  from  our  fight. 

Ham.  *Tis  very  (Irange. 

HoR.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'tis  true; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 


be  introduced  to  hear  what  was  to  remain  concealed  in  his  owh 
brcafty  or  to  be  communicated  by  him  to  fome  intelligent  friend, 
like  Horatio,  in  whom  he  could  implicitly  confide. 

By  what  particular  perfon  therefore  an  apparition  which  exhibits 
itfelf  only  for  the  purpofe  of  being  urged  to  fpeak,  was  addreffed, 
could  be  of  no  confequence. 

Be  it  remembered  likcwife,  that  the  words  are  not  as  lately  pro- 
nounced on  the  ftage, — "  Did  not  you  fpeak  to  it  ?" — but — "  Did 
vou  not /peak  to  it  ?" — How  auk  ward  will  the  innovated  fenfeappear, 
if  attempted  to  be  produced  from  the  paflage  as  it  really  ftands  in 
the  true  copies ! 

Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  ? 
The  emphaiis,  therefore,  (hould  moft  certainly  reft  on^-fpeaL 

Stbbvens. 

^  —  the  morning  cock  crewj  Iottd\\  The  moment  of  the  evan- 
efcence  of  fpirits  was  fuppofed  to  be  limited  to  the  crowing  of  the 
cock.  This  belief  is  mentioned  fo  early  as  by  Prudentius,  Catbem. 
Hymn,  I.  v.  40.  But  fome  of  his  commentators  prove  it  to  be  of 
much  higher  antiquity. 

It  is  a  moil  inimitable  circumftance  in  Shakfpearc,  fo  to  have 
managed  this  popular  idea,  as  to  make  the  Ghoft,  which  has  been 
fo  long  obftinaiely  filent,  and  of  courfe  muft  be  difmiifed  by  the 
morning,  begin  or  rather  prepare  to  fpeak,  and  to  be  interrupted^ 
at  the  very  critical  time  of  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 

Another  poet,  according  to  cuftom,  would  have  fuflcred  his 
ghoft  tamely  to  vanifh,  without  contriving  this  ftart,  which  is  like 
a  ftart  of  guilt.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  aggravation  of  the  future 
fufpencc,  occafioned  by  this  preparation  to  fpeak,  and  to  impart 
fome  myftcrious  fecret.  Lefs  would  have  been  expefted,  had  no- 
thing been  promifed,     T,  Wart  on. 
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Hjm.  Indeed,  indeed,  firs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

All.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  fay  you  ? 

All.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Hjm.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

All.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  faw  you  not 

His  face. 

HoR.  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up.' 

Ham.  What,  look*d  he  frowningly  ? 

HoR.   '  A  countenance  more 

In  forrow  than  in  anger. 

Hjm.  Pale,  or  red? 

HoR.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Hjm.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you? 

HoR.  Moft  conftantly. 

Ham.  I  would,  I  had  been  there. 

HoR.  It  would  have  much  amaz*d  you. 

Ham.  Very  like. 

Very  like :  Stay'd  it  long  ? 

HoR.  While  one  with  moderate  hade  might  tell 
a  hundred. 

Mar.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

HoR.  Not  when  I  faw  it. 

•  naore  bis  beaver  up.]     Though  beitver  properly  iignificd 

that  part  of  the  helmet  which  was  let  donxm,  to  enable  the  wearer  to 
drink,  Shakfpeare  always  ufes  the  word  as  denoting  that  part  of  the 
hdmet  which,  when  raifed  up,  cxpofed  the  face  of  the  wearer : 
aad  foch  was  the  popular  fignification  of  the  word  in  his  time.  In 
JBollokar't  En^lijb  Expofitor,  8vo.  i6i6»  bea'ver  is  defined  thus: — 
••  In  armoar  it  fignifies  that  part  of  the  helmet  which  may  be  lifted 
Mft  to  take  breath  the  more  freely."    Malom. 


46  HAMLET, 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzl'd  ?  no ? 

HoR.  It  was,  as  I  have  fecn  it  in  his  life, 
A  fable  filvcr'd.* 

Hjm.  I  will  watch  to-night  % 

Perchance,  'twill  walk  again. 

,  HoR.  I  warrant,  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  affume  my  noble  father's  perfon, 
1*11  fpcak  to  it,  though  hell  itfelf  Ihould  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  concealed  this  fight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  filence  ftill ;  * 
And  whatfoever  elfe  (hall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  underllanding,  but  no  tongue ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves :  So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
1*11  vifit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you :  Farewell. 
[Exeunt  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bernardo. 
My  father's  fpirit  in  arms ! '  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  fome  foul  play:  'would,  the  night  were 

come ! 
Till  then  fit  ftill,  my  foul :  Foul  deeds  will  rife. 
Though  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to  men's  cyt%. 

[Exit. 
• 

9  A Jahle fil*oeT* d.'\     So,  in  our  poet's  i2th  fonnct: 

**  kvAJahli  curls f  2\\Jil<uer'd  o'er  with  white."    Maloiib* 
^  *  Lit  it  be  tenable  in  your  filence  ftill  \\     Thus  the  qnartos^  and 
rightly.    The  folio,  1623,  reads— /r^^A-.    Steevens, 

'  My  father' t  fpirit  in  arms  l^  From  what  went  before,  I  once 
hinted  to  Mr.  Garrick,  that  thefe  words  might  be  fpoken  in  thu 
roannner : 

My  father  s  fpirit !  in  arms  !  all  is  not  fwcll;  ■  ■ 

Whallet. 
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SCENE      III. 

A  Room  in  Polonius*  Houfr. 

Enter  Labrtes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  neceflaries  arc  embark'd;  farewell: 
And,  filler,  as  the  winds  give  •benefit. 
And  convoy  is  affiftant,  do  not  fieep. 
But  let  me  hear  firom  you. 

OpH.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Labr.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour. 
Hold  it  a  fafhion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  fweet,  not  ladings 
The  perfume  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute ;  ♦ 
No  more^ 

OpH.        No  more  but  fo  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crefcent,  does  not  grow  alone 


4  The  perfume  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute ;]     Thus  the  quarto : 
ihe  folio  nas  it : 


^ fweet  t  not  laj 


ne  fuppliance  of  a  minute ^ 
It  b  plain  that  perfume  is  ncccflary  to  exemplify  the  idea  kX  fweet ^ 
ma  lofting.  With  the  v/ox^  fuppliance  I  am  not  fatisfied,  and  yet 
dare  hardly  oflFer  what  I  imagine  to  be  right.  I  fufpeft  that  fof- 
fatce^  or  fome  fuch  word,  formed  from  the  Italian,  was  then  ufed 
for  the  aft  of  fumigating  with  fweet  fcents.    Johnson. 

The  perfume  axr^  fuppliance  of  a  minute  \  i.  e,  what  is  fupplied  to 
us  for  a  minute ;  or,  as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  fuppofes,  *'  an  amufemenC 
to  fill  up  a  vacant  moment,  and  render  it  agreeable."     Steevbns, 

The  words — perfume  and,  which  are  found  in  the  quarto,  1 604, 
were  omitted  in  the  folio*    Malon b* 


48  .  HAMLET, 

In  thews/  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  fervice  of  the  mind  and  foul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now  j 
And  now  no  foil,  nor  cautel,  doth  befmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  *  but,  you  muft  fear. 
His  greatnefs  weighed,  his  will  is  not  his  own; 
For  he  himfelf  is  fubjedl  to  his  birth  :^ 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  perfons  do. 
Carve  for  himfelf;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  fafcty  and  the  health  of  the  whole  ftate;* 

^  In  thews,]  i.  e.  in  finews,  mufcular  ftrength.  So,  in  Kmg 
Henry  IV.  Part  II : ««  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thivits^  the  ihituie»"  &c« 
Sec  Vol.  IX,  p.  137,  n.  7.  Stebvens, 
*  Andnonu  no  /oily  nor  cautel,  doth  hefmirch 
The  virtue  of  bis.  *wiU:'\  From  cautela^  which  fignifies  only  a 
frvient  forejight  or  caution;  but,  pafllng  through  French  hands, 
it  loft  its  innocence,  and  now  fignifies  fraud,  deceit.  And  fo  he 
ufes  the  adjedivc  in  Julius  Cafar: 

*^  Swear  priefts  and  cowards,  and  men  casiulom.*' 

Warbuktoit. 
So,  in  the  fecond  part  of  Greene's  Jrt  of  Coney  catching,  1 592  : 

•*  and  their  fubtill  caute/s  to  amend  the  ftatute.'*    To  amend 

theflatute,  was  the  cant  phrafe  for  evading  the  law.     Stb  svs  ns« 

Cautel  \&  fubtlety  or  deceit.  Minflieu  in  his  Didlionary,  161 7, 
defines  it,  **  A  crafty  way  to  deceive."  The  word  is  again  ufed 
by  Shakfpeare  in  A  Lover* s  Complaint  : 

**  In  him  a  plenitude  of  fubtlc  matter, 

**  Applied  to  cautels,  all  ftrange  forms  receives/* 

Maloke. 
Virtue  Teems  here  to  comprife  both  excellence  and  fower,  and  may 
be  explained  the  pure  effeSl.    Johnson. 

The  ^virtue  of  his  nvill  means,  his  ^virtuous  intentions*  Cautel  means 
craft*     So,  Coriolanus  fays  : 

"  ■'         be  caught  by  cautelous  baits  and  praftice." 

M.  Mason. 
"  For  he  himfelf  &c.]     This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto. 

Malone. 
^  The  fafcty  and  the  health  cf  th:  *ivholefnte  ;]   Thus  the  quarto, 
1604,  except  that  it  has — this  whole  Hate,  and  the  fecond  the  is  in- 
advertcnti)'  omitted.     The  folio  reads : 

The  fanftity  and  health  of  the  id:ole  ftate. 
This  is  another  proof  of  arbitrary  altcradons  being  fometimes 
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And  therefore  mull  his  choice  be  circumfcrib'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 
Whereof  he  is  the  head :  Then  if  he  fays,  he  lovei 

you. 
It  fits  your  wifdom  fo  far  to  believe  it. 
As  he  in  his  particular  ad:  and  place 
May  give  his  faying  deed ;'  which  is  no  further. 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  wichaL 
Then  weigh  what  lofs  your  honour  may  fuftain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  lift  his  fongs ; 
Or  lofe  your  heart ;  or  your  chafte  treafure  open 
To  his  unmafter'd  *  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  lifter ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affedion,* 
Out  of  the  Ihot  and  danger  of  delire. 
The  charieft  maid  *  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  fhe  unmalH  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 
Virtue  itfelf  fcapes  not  calumnious  ftrokes : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  fpring. 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  difclos'd; 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blaftments  are  moft  imminent. 


flnde  in  the  felio.  The  editor,  finding  the  metre  deleave,  in 
confeqoence  of  the  article  being  omitted  before  be/ritb,  inflead  of 
fopfdying  it,  lozjafttj  fobftituted  a  word  of  three  fyllables. 

Malone. 

9  May  grve  hU  (aving  deed ;]  So,  in  Timon  cf  Athens :  " the 

detd  oxfayhig  is  qoite  out  of  ufe."    Again,  in  Treilms  and  CnJ/ida  : 
**  Shaking  m  deeds ^  and  deedlefs  in  his  tongue.'* 

Ma  Loirs. 
* UMMafler*d — ]  i .  e.  iicenthtu.     Johnson. 

'  keep  you  in  the  rear  &c.]     That  is,  do  not  advance  fo  far 

II  jonr  aflfe^on  would  lead  you.    Johnson. 

♦  The  charieft  maid — ]  Chary  is  cautious.  So,  in  Greene's 
Kever  ioo  Late^  i6i6:  "  Love  requires  not  chaftity,  but  that  her 
(bldiers  be  chary.*'  Again,  **  She  livcth  chaftly  enough,  that  livcih 
thmrily,"     Stb  EVENS. 

Voi.  XV.  E 


50  HAMLET, 

Be  wary  then :  bcft  fafety  lies  in  fear ; 
Youth  to  itfelf  rebels,  though  none  elfc  near. 

OpH.  I  ihall  the  effedl  of  this  good  leflbn  keep 
As  watchman  to  my  heart :  But,  good  my  brothefi 
Do  not,  as  fome  ungracious  pallors  do. 
Show  me  the  deep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven; 
Whilft,  like  a  pufPd  and  recklefs  libertine, 
Himfelf  the  primrofe  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  read/ 

Laer.  O,  fear  me  not. 

I  ftay  too  long; — But  here  my  father  comes. 

Enier  Polonius. 

A  double  blefling  is  a  double  grace; 
Occafion  fmiles  upon  a  fecond  leave. 

Pol.  Yet  here,   Laertes!   aboard,  aboard,   for 
(hame; 
The  wind  fits  in  the  fhoulder  of  your  fail,* 


4 recks  not  his  own  reacL]    That  is,  heeds  not  hit  own 

leflbns.     Pope* 

So,  in  the  old  Morality  of  Hycke  Seomer: 

"  1  rtck  not  a  fedcr." 

Again,  ibidem: 

"  And  of  thy  living,  I  reed  amend  thee." 
Ben  Jonfon  uies  the  word  reed  in  his  Cataline  : 
**  So  that  thou  could'ft  not  move 
*'  A^ainft  a  publick  ned.** 

Again,  in  Sir  Tho.  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch :  ** Dif- 

patch,  I  readyo^^,  for  your  cnterprizc  is  betray'd."     Again*  the 
old  proverb,  in  the  I'nvo  angry  Women  of  Abinrton,  I CQQ  • 

«*  Take  heed,  is  a  good  reed." 
i.  e.  good  coufjfti,  good  ad*vice»     Steevbns. 
So,  Stcmhold,  P/alm  i : 

'•  M  that  hath  not  lent 

•'  To  wicked  rede  his  ear."     Black  stone. 

*  tbejhculder  of  jour  Jail,]     This  is  a  common  fca  phrafe. 

Stsevsns. 
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And  you  arc  ftaid  for :  There, — my  bkfling  with 
you ;      [Laying  bis  band  on  Laertes'  bead. 
And  thefe  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character/  Give  thy  thoughts  notonguc» 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  ad:. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  haft,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  foul  with  hooks  of  fteel ;  ^ 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch*dj  unfledg*d  comrade.*  Beware 


*  And  Aefe  frm  frecefh  ht  ify  memory 

L&ok  tbm  chiradcr.]  i.  e.  write ;  ftrongly  infix.     The  fiunc 
pkiafe  it  agtin  uied  hj  our  author  in  his  i  lad  Sonnet : 
"  -„— ^thy  ubln  are  within  my  brain 
«•  Fall  cbaraaer'd  with  lafting  memory.'* 
Agun^  in  The  T'wo  Gtrntiemen  of  Fer9ma  : 
««   ■  I  do  conjure  thee, 

**  Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoagfits 
«•  Are  vifibly  cbaraBer'd  2tXi6,  engrav'd,"    Maloitk. 

7  GraffU  tbem  io  tiyfiul  nuitb  hooks  of  fteel ;]  The  old  copies 
lod — ^wiih  Im^  of  fteel.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  corrupt 
tion  in  the  original  quarto  of  1604,  arifing,  like  many  others, 
fiom  fimilitude  of  founds.  The  emoidation,  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Piope,  and  adopted  by  three  fubfequent  editors,  is  ftrongly 
fopportod  by  the  word  F«w///r.  See  Minfheu's  Di^onary,  1617  : 
**  To  book  ei  grapple,  viz.  to  grapple  and  to  board  a  (hip." 

A  grapple  is  an  inftniment  with  ieveral  books  to  lay  hold  of  a  (hipj 
in  order  to  board  it. 

This  correAion  is  alfo  juftified  by  our  poet's  137th  Sonnet : 
•«  Why  of  eyes'  talfhood  haft  thou  forged  books, 
••  Whereto  the  judgement  of  my  beart  is  tydT** 

It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  books  are  fometiraes  made  of  fteel, 
btt  Imps  never.    M a  lo  n  e  • 

We  have,  however,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 
*•  A  bo'ip  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in." 
The  former  part  of  the  phrafe  occurs  alfo  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Grapples  you  to  ihc  heart  and  love  of  us."    Ste evens. 

•  Bat  do  not  dull  thy  palm  *with  entertahtment 

Of  each  new-batch* d,  nnfledg'd  comrade.^     The  literal  fcnfc  if, 

E  2 


St  HAMLET, 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in. 
Bear  it  that  the  oppofer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 
Take  each  man's  cenfure,'  but  refervc  thy  judge* 

ment. 
Coftly  thy  habit  as  thy  purfe  can  buy. 
But  not  exprefs*d  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  beft  rank  and  flation. 
Are  moil  feled:  and  generous,  chief  in  that/ 

Do  not  Tnake  thy  palm  callous  bj  Jbakimg  every  man  hy  tie  barnJ*  The 
fieuradve  meaning  may  be.  Do  wot  by  promi/amu  coitverfatiem  mabt 
$fy  mind  injenfible  to  tbe  difference  of  cbaraders.     Johnson. 

9 each  man's  cenfure^l     Cenfure  is  opinion.    So,  in  JChf 

Henry  VL  P.  II: 

•'  The  king  is  old  enough  to  give  his  r^flr/irr.f/'   Stbivins. 

^  Are  moft/eled  and  generous,  chief  in  tbat.]  I  think  the  whole 
defign  of  the  precept  (hows  we  (hould  read : 

Are  moHJeleS,  and  generous  chief  y  in  that* 
Chief  may  be  an  adjeitrve  ufed  adverbially ^  a  practice  commoa 
to  our  author :  chiefly  c;enerous.     Yet  it  muft  be  owned  that  the 
pundluation  recommended  is  very  ftiff  and  harih. 
I  would,  however,  more  willinely  read: 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  beft  rank  andftation, 
Seied  and  generous,  are  moft  choice  in  that* 
Let  the  reader,  who  can  difcover  the  flighted  a[^io«ch  towarSU. 
lenfe,  harmony,  or  metre,  in  the  original  line,-« 

Are  of  a  moft  feleQ  and  gerurous  chief  in  thmt,''^ 
adhere  to  the  old  copies,     Steevsns. 

The  genuine  meaning  of  the  paflkge  requirei  os  to  point  tbe 
line  thus: 

«*  Arc  moft  fcle^  and  generous,  chief  in  that.** 
i.  e,  the  nobility  of  France  are  feled  and  generous  above  all  other 
nations,  and  chiefly  in  tbe  point  of  apparel  \  tbe  richnefs  and  ele- 
gance of  their  drcfs.     Ritson. 

Are  of  a  moftfeled  and  generous  chief,  in  that.]  Thus  the  (juarto, 
1604,  and  the  tolio,  except  that  in  that  copy  the  word  chief  u  fpelt 
cheff.  The  fubftantive  chief  which  fignifies  in  heraldry  the  upper 
part  of  the  (hield,  appears  to  have  been  in  common  ufe  in  Shak- 
ijpearc's  time,  being  found  in  Minlheu's  Dictionary,  1617,  He 
defines  it  thus  l  *' Eft  /uj^erier  et  fcuti  aohilior  pars ;  tertiam  partem 
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Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  lofes  both  itfelf  and  friend ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hufbandry.* 
This  above  all, — To  thine  ownfelf  be  true ; 
And  it  muft  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,* 
Thou  canft  not  then  be  falfe  to  any  man. 
Farewell;  my  blelling  feafon  this  in  thee!* 


€fm  thtimet  \  amte  Cbrifli  aiveutum  iahtUmr  in  maximi  brntoris Jtgmtm ; 
/nurtmrihus  et  imnratis  'viris"    B.  Jonfon  has  oied  the  word  m  his 

The  meaning  then  (eems  to  be,  Tbey  in  France  apprwe  tbemfehes 
tf  m  wnfifdeB  and  generous  e/cutcbeom  by  tbeir  drefs.  Generons  is  ufed 
widi  the  fienification  of  genero/ns.  So,  in  Otbello  •'  **  Thtgenermi 
iilanden/'  &c. 

Chief,  however,  may  have  been  nfed  as  a  fubftantive,  for  note  or 
efHa§aikmt  without  any  allofion  to  heraldry,  though  the  word  was 
perhaps  originally  beraldick.  So,  in  Bacon's  Colours  of  Good  andE'oii^ 
i6mo.  1597:  *'  In  the  warmer  climates  the  people  are  generally 
more  wi(e,  out  in  the  northern  climates  the  wits  o/cbie/^ngresLtcu 

If  chief  in  thb  fenfe  had  not  been  ^miliarly  underftood,  the 
editor  df  the  folio  muft  have  confidered  the  line  as  unintelligible, 
and  woald  have  probably  omitted  the  words — of  a  in  the  beginning 
of  it,  or  attempted  fome  other  corre^on.  That  not  having  been 
done,  I  have  adhered  to  the  old  copies* 

Oar  poet  from  various  paflages  in  his  works,  appears  to  have 
been  accorateiy  acquainted  with  all  the  terms  of  heraldry. 

Ma  LONE* 

Of  chief,  in  die  paflage  quoted  from  Bacon,  is,  I  believe,  a  bald 
traniladon  of  the  old  French  phrafe — de  chef  whatever,  in  the 
preicnt  inftance,  might  be  its  intended  meaning.    Ste evens. 

'  — —  y  hulbandry.]  i.  e.  of  thrift;  oeconomical  prudence. 
See  VoL  Vll.  p.  400,  n.  4.    M alone. 

4  And  k  mmfi  fillew,  as  the  night  the  day,]  So»  in  the  145th 
SoDQCt  of  ShaJdpeai 


*«  That  tollow'd  it  as  gentle  day 

**  Doth  follow  night"  &c.     Stebvens. 

^  — »  my  bleffing  feafon  this  in  thee  /]     Seajon,  for  infu/e* 

WAaauaTON. 
It  u  more  than  to  infu/e,  it  is  to  infix  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
it  never  may  wear  out*    Joh  nson. 

E3 
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LaeI^^MoQ:  humblj  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

FoL.  The  time  invites  you;*  go,  your  fervants 

tend.* 
Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  faid  to  you. 

OpH.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock*d, 

And  you  yourfelf  fhall  keep  the  key  of  it.^ 

Laer.  Farewell.  [ExU  Laertes. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  faid  to  you? 

OpH.  So  pleafe  you,  fomething  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
*Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourfelf 
Have  of  your  audience  been  mod  free  and  boun« 

teous : 
If  it  be  fo,  (as  fo  'tis  put  on  me. 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  muft  tell  you,^ 
You  do  not  underftand  yourfelf  fo  clearly. 

So,  in  the  mock  tragedy  reprefented  before  the  king : 

"  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

•*  Diredllyy^<7/^i  him  his  enemy."    Steevens, 

^  The  time  invites  you ;]     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

'*  I  go,  and  it  is  done,  the  bell  hrvites  roe."    Stbevins. 

Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1604,  reads — The  time  iwvefts 
^u :  which  Mr.  Theobald  preferred,  fuppofing  that  it  meant,  •'^  the 
time  hefiegesy  prefles  upon  you  on  every  fide."  But  to  itroeft^  in 
Shakfpeare's  ume,  only  fignified,  to  cloche,  or  give  pofleiEon. 

Malonb. 

*  your  fervants  tend.]    i.  e.  your  fervants  arc  waiting  for 

you.    Johnson. 

'  yourfelf  Jhall  keep  the  key  of  />.]     The  meaning  is,  that 

your  counfcls  are  as  fure  of  remaining  locked  up  in  my  memory, 
as  if  yourfelf  carried  the  key  of  it.  So,  in  Northnuard  Hoe^  by 
Decker  and  Webllcr,  1607  :  **  You  Ihall  clofe  it  up  like  a  trca- 
fure  of  your  own,  and  yowikU  frail  keep  the  key  of  it." 

Steevens. 
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As  it  behoves  my  daughter^  and  your  honour : 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

OpH.  He  hath^  my  lord^  of  late  made  many 
tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

Pol*  AfFe<fUon?  puh!  you  fpeak  like  a  green 

Unfifted  in  fuch  perilous  circumftance.' 

Do  you  believe  his  tenders^  as  you  call  them  ? 

Opff.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  (hould 

think. 
Pot.   Marry,  I'll  teach  you :  think  yourfelf  a 
baby; 
That  you  have  ta*en  thefe  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which  are  not  fterling.      Tender  yourfelf  more 

dearly ; 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrafe. 
Wronging  it  thus,)  you'll  tender  me  a  fooL^ 

*  Unfifted  in  fmch  perihmt  ctrcmmftance,']  Vnfified  for  untrui. 
Umtrkd  fignifics  either  not  tempted,  or  not  refined  \  unfifted  figni- 
fics  the  iMer  only^  though  the  fenfe  leqoires  ^e  firmer. 

WARBVftTOir. 

It  oeans^  I  believe*  one  who  has  not  fufficiently  confidered,  of 
diofoaghly  fifted  foch  matters.    M.  Mason. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  fenfe  requires  us  to  anderftand  untempted. 
**  Unfifted  in"  &c.  means*  I  think,  one  who  has  not  nicely  cawajfed 
and  nraminfd  the  peril  of  her  fituation.    Malonb. 

'  ■  Tender  jmrfelf  more  dearly  ; 

Or  {not  t9  crack  the  ivindof  the  poor  phrafe^ 
Wronging  U  tlms,)  yon* II  tender  me  a  focl.^  The parenthefis  is 
dofed  at  the  wrong  place ;  and  we  muft  have  Itkewife  a  flight  cor- 
ref&m  in  the  laft  vcrfe.  [Wringing  it  &c.]  Polonius  is  racking 
lod  paying  on  the  word  tender,  till  he  thinks  proper  to  corred  him- 
Uf  tor  the  licence;  and  then  he  would  fay — not  farther  to  crack  the 
wind  of  the  phrafe*  by  fwifimg  it  and  contorting  it*  as  I  have  done. 

WAaauaroN. 

Ibdkve  the  wofd  ^wronging  has  reference*  not  to  the  phrafe* 
^t  to  Ophelia;  if  yon  go  on  ^wronging  it  thns,  that  is*  if  you  cau" 


j6  HAMLET, 

OpH.My  lord,  he  hath  importuned  me  with  love. 
In  honourable  faihion. 

Pol.  Ay,  j&fhion  you  may  call  it;*  go  to,  go  to. 

OpH*  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  fpecch, 
my  lord, 
With  almofl  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,  fpringes  to  catch  woodcocks.'     I  do 
know. 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  foul 


ikiat  Hgpom  thus  nvrong.  This  is  a  mode  of  fpeaking  perhaps  not 
very  grammatical,  but  very  common ;  nor  have  the  oeft  writas 
lefafed  it. 

"  To  finncr  it  or  fiunt  it/' 
Si  in  Pope.    And  Rowe, 

«*  Thus  to  coy  it, 

«•  With  one  who  knows  voo  too." 
The  folio  has  it — Roaming  it  tnus.     That  is,  letting ymrfelf  kofe 
iojucb  improper  liberty^    But  ^Mtronging  {eems  to  be  more  proper. 

Johnson. 
**  See  yorx  do  not  coy  it,*'  is  in  Maffinger's  Nenv  Way  to  pay  M 
Debts.    Steevems. 

I  have  followed  the  pun^uation  of  the  firft  quarto,  1 6of ,  where 
^e  parenthefis  is  extended  to  the  word  thus,  to  which  word  the 
context  in  my  apprehenfion  clearly  (hews  it  fhould  be  carried. 
**  Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrafe,  playing  upon  itj 
and  abufing  it  thus,")  &c.     So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

**  To  ivrong  the  wronger,  till  he  render  right." 
The  qoarto,  by  the  miftake  of  the  compofitor,  reads — Wrong  it 
thus.     The  corrcJ^on  was  made  bv  Mr,  Pope. 

-  Tendcr^gj/r/? if  more  dearly  j]     To  tender  is  to  regard  with 
affe^on.     ^o,  m  King  Richard  II : 

«•  _^_  And  fo  betide  me, 

•*  As  well  I  tender  you  and  all  of  yours." 
Again,  in  l^he  Majdes  Metamorphofis,  by  Lylv,  i6oi : 

**  if  you  account  us  for  the  fame 

•*  That  tender  ihee,  and  love  Apollo's  name."    Ma  lone. 

■  — ^  faihion  j>««  may  call  it ;]  She  \i{csfaJbion  for  manner,  and 
he  for  a  tranfent  practice,     Johnson. 

*  Springes  to  catch  nxjcodcocksJ^  A  proverbial  faying,  **  Every 

woman  has  T^fpringe  to  catch  a  'woodcock."    Stbevens. 
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Lends  the  tongue  vows:  thefe  blazes^  daughter,^ 
Giving  more  light  than  heat, — extindl  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promife,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You  muft  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time. 
Be  fbmewhat  fcanter  of  your  maiden  prefence; 
Set  your  entreatments '  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  fo  much  in  him.  That  he  is  young ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether^  may  he  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you :  In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows:  for  they  are  brokers^ 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  inveftments  Ihow, 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  fuits. 
Breathing  like  fandtified  and  pious  bonds/ 

*  thefe  blazes,  daughter^     Some  q>ithet  to  hlaxis  was  pio- 

U>ly  omitted,  by  the  careleflbefs  of  the  tranfcriber  or  compoutor, 
in  tlie  firft  quarto,  in  confeqaence  of  which  the  metre  is  defe^ve. 

Malone. 

^  Sei  j9mr  entreatments — ]  Entreatments  here  mean  compasty^ 
mnerfatKm^  from  the  French  entretien,     Johnson. 

Emtreatments,  I  rather  think,  means  the  objeds  of  entreaty ;  the 
frroars  for  which  lovers  fue.  In  the  next  fcene  we  have  a  word  of 
a  fimilar  formation : 

««  As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  defire,"  &c.     Ma  lone* 

• larger  teiher — ]     A  firing  to  tie  horfes.     Pope. 

Tether  b  that  firing  by  which  an  animal,  fet  to  graze  in  grounda 
mundofed,  is  confined  within  the  proper  limits*    Johnson* 

So,  in  Greene's  Card  of  Fancy ,  1601  : — "  To  tye  the  ape  and 
die  bear  in  one  tedder.*'  Tether  is  a  firing  by  which  any  animal 
tt  faftened,  whether  for  the  fake  of  feeding  or  the  air. 

Steevbns. 
"^  Do  not  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  brokers — ]  A  broker  in  old 
Engiilh  meant  a  ba'wd  or  pimf.     See  the  Glofiary  to  Gawin  Doug- 
k&'s  tranllation  of  yirgil.     So,  in  King  John  : 
"  ITiis  ba<wd,  this  broker,"  &c. 
See  alfo  Vol.  XI.  p.  450,  n.  9.     In  our  author's  Lover's  Com* 
fkmt  we  again  meet  wtih  the  fame  expreflion,  applied  in  the  fame 
Banner: 

*«  Know,  <i;o^#  are  ever  ^/vl^r/ to  defiling."    Malone. 

'  Breathing  likefandifUd  and piotu  bonds,]  On  which  the  editor^ 


5S  HAMLET, 

The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all, — 

Mr.  Theobald,  remarks,  Though  all  the  editors  htrvt  /wallowed 
this  reading  implicitly ,  it  is  certainly  corrupt ;  and  I  have  been  fur* 
prized  honv  mm  of  genius  and  learning  could  let  it  pa/s  nuithoMt  /mm 
/u/pictJH.  What  idea  can  ive  frame  to  our/ehves  o/a  bremthiuf  boud^ 
or  0/  its  being  /andified  and  pious ^  &c.  fiut  he  was  too  hafty  ia 
framing  ideas  before  he  underftood  thofe  already  framed  by  the 
poet,  and  exprcffed  in  very  plain  words.  Do  not  believe  (fiiyi 
Polonius  to  his  daughter)  Hamlet's  amorous  vows  made  to  yom ; 
which  pretend  religion  in  them  (the  better  to  beguile)  like  thofe 
fandlified  and  pious  vows  [or  bonds]  made  to  heaven*  And  why 
ihould  not  this  pa/s  without  /u/picion  f  W a  r  b  u  k  to  n. 
Theobald  for  bonds  fubftitutes  bawds*  Johnson* 
Notwithilandin?  Warbnrton's  elaborate  explanation  of  this  pa(l 
lage,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  Theobald  is  right,  and  that 
we  ought  to  read  bawds  inftead  of  bonds.  Indeed  the  prefent 
reading  is  little  better  than  nonfenie. 

Polonius  had  called  Hamlet's  vows,  brokers ^  but  two  lines  before, 
a  fynonymous  word  to  bawds^  and  the  very  title  that  Shakfpeare 
gives  to  Pandanis,  in  hit  Troilus  and  Ctefftda*  The  words  /»- 
fjorators  of  unholy /uits^  are  an  exaA  defcription  of  a  bwwd^  and  all 
ibch  of  them  as  are  crafty  in  their  trade,  put  on  the  appearance  of 
fimdity,  and  are  «^  not  of  that  die  which  their  inveftments  (hew." 

M.  Masow, 
The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  Do  not,  (a}i 
Polonius,  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  merely  uttered  for  the 
purpofe  of  perfuading  you  to  yield  to  a  criminal  pafiion,  though 
the^  appear  only  the  genuine  eflfufions  of  a  pure  and  lawful  af- 
fedion.and  afTume  the  lemblance  of  thofe  facred  engagements  entered 
into  at  the  altar  of  wedlock.  The  bonds  here  in  our  poet's  thoughts 
were  bonds  of  love.  So,  in  his  i42d  Sonnet: 
«•  ■  thofe  lips  of  thine, 

•*  That  have  profan'd  their  fcarlet  ornaments, 
**  And  feal'd  falfe  bonds  of  love^  as  oft  as  mine." 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice j 

**  O,  ten  times  fafter  Venus  pigeons  fly, 
**  To  feal  love's  bonds  new  made,  dian  they  are  wont 
"  To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited." 
**  Sandified  and  pious  bonds,"  are  the  true  bonds  of  love,  or,  a« 
Our  poet  has  elfewhere  cxpreffed  it, 

'•  A  contradl  and  eternal  bond  of  love  J* 
Dr.  Warburton  certainly  mifunderftood  this  pafla^ ;  and  when 
he  triumphantly  a(ks  *•  may  not  this  pafs  without  fufpicion  ?"  if  he 
means  his  own  comment,  the  anfwcr  is,  becaufe  it  is  not  pcrfc^ly 
Kcuiatc.    Malqi^e. 
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I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth^ 
Have  you  fo  flander  any  moment's  leifure,^ 
As  to  give  words  or  ulk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to't,  I  charge  you;  come  your  ways. 
Opu^  I  fhall  obey,,  my  lord.  [Ex^unL 


SCENE      IV. 

The  Platform. 
£if/^r  Hamlet,  Horatio,  ^/u/ Marcellus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  (hrewdly;  it  is  very  cold. 
HoK.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.* 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

HoK.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mak.  No,  it  is  ftruck. 

HoR.  Indeed?  I  heard  it  not;  it  then  draws  near 
the  feafon. 
Wherein  the  fpirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

\^A  fiourijb  of  trumpets^  and  ordnance  fbot  off^ 
within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord? 
Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes 
his  roufe,* 

9  I'-jMuldnotj  in  plain  terms,  ^^wnr  this  ttMefirtb, 
HmjejouJoJlamJer  any  moment' t  lei/ure^   rolonius  ikys,  in  plain 
ttrms,  that  is,  not  in  language  lefs  elevated  or  embeilifhed  than  be- 
fore, bat  im  terwu  that  caxHot  bt  mijunderftood :  I  'would  /ft  have  jom 

h  iijiracejmr  mofi  idle  moments,  as  not  to  find  better  employment  for 
them  than  lord  Hamlet's  cower/at  ion.     Johnson. 

* tfff  eager  airJ]  That  is,  a  Iharp  air,  aigre,  Fr.     So,  in  a 

bUeqoent  fcene : 

**  And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk."    Malonk. 

' takes  bis  rouie,]    A  rom/e  is  a  large  doie  of  liquor,  «  de- 
tach. So,  in  Othello:  *• they  have  given  mc  a  ronje  already." 


6o  HAMLET, 

Keeps  waffel/  arid  the  fwagg^ring  up-fpring  *  reels ; 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenifh  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

HoR.  Is  it  a  cuflom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is*t: 
But  to  my  mind, — ^though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  cuftom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  the  obfervance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  eaft  and  weft,* 


It  IhCdld  feem  from  die  following  paflage  in  Decker's  Gul*t  Hont" 
Mt,  i6o9»  that  the  word  rw/e  was  of  I^iih  extraAlon :  "  Teach 
Bie»  thou  foveraigne  ikinker,  how  to  take  the  German's  npfy 
freeze,  the  Danijb  rouja^  the  Switzer's  (loop  of  rhenifh/'  &c. 

Steevens. 

*  Knts  waflcl,]     See  VoL  VII.  p.  396,  n.  4.    Again,  in  The 
Mpg  hath  loft  his  Pearly  1 61 4 : 

**  By  Croefus  name  and  by  his  caftle, 
••  Where  winter  nights  he  keefeth  'waJjfeL** 
L  e.  devotes  his  nights  to  j^ty.    Stee ve ns. 

5  — —  tbeftwaggeriug  up-fprbg  — ]    The  blaftering  npftart. 

Johnson. 
It  appears  from  the  following  paflage  in  Alphonjus  Emperor  9/ 
Germaijf  by  Chapman,  that  the  up-Jpring  was  a  German  dance: 
**  We  Germans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances; 
**  An  aimain  and  an  up^fpring^  that  is  all." 
^pring  was  anciently  the  name  of  a  tune,  fo  in  Beaumont  and 
Fctcher's  Frophetefi  : 

**  we  will  meet  him, 

««  And  flrike  him  fuch  new /prhigs — ." 
This  word  is  ufed  by  G.  Douglas  in  his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  and, 
I  think, by  Chaucer.     Again,  in  an  old  Scots  proverb:  '*  Another 
would  play  ^/priftg,  ere  you  tune  your  pipes."    Steevens. 

•  This  heavy-headed  revel,  eafl  and  weft,]     This  heavy-headed 
revel  makes  us  traduced  eaft  and  vfeft,  and  taxed  of  other  nations. 

Johnson. 
^yeaft  andvueft,  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  obfervcd,  is  meant,  through- 
out the  world ;  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. — This  and  the  fol- 
lowing twenty-one  lines  have  been  reftored  from  the  quarto. 

Malonb* 
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Makes  us  traduc'd^  and  tax'd  of  other  nations: 
They  clcpc  us,  drunkards^^  and  with  fwiniih  phrafe 
Soil  our  addition;  and,  indeed  it  takes 
From  our   achievements^    though   performed  at 

height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute/ 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That,  for  fome  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choofe  his  origin,}^ 


V  Thy  clefe  ms,  drMmkardt,']  And  well  oor  EngliflnncD  might; 
fiir  m  C^  Elizabeth's  time  thexe  wai  a  Dame  in  Lomion,  of  wnom 
the  feUowing  mention  is  made  in  a  coUedion  of  charadbn  entitled 
Lmkeu^,firllejiahje,  no  date: 

«<  Yoo  that  will  drinke  Kejnaldo  unto  deth, 

**  The  Dane  that  would  carowie  out  of  his  boote/* 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  adds,  that  **  it  appears  from  one  of  Howell't 
letters,  dated  at  Hamburgh  in  the  year  1632,  that  the  then  King 

of  Denmark  had  not  degenerated  from  his  jovial  predeceilbr. ^In 

his  account  of  an  entertainment  given  by  his  majefty  to  the  Earl  of 
Idccfter,  he  tells  us,  that  the  lung,  after  beginning  thirty.five 
toaftt,  was  carried  away  in  his  chair,  and  that  all  the  officers  of  the 
court  were  drunk."    Stbevbms. 

See  alfo  the  Nmg^  Antiqtue^  Vol.  II.  p.  133,  for  the  fcene  of 
drankenneis  introduced  into  the  court  of  James  L  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  in  i6o6.    Rebd. 

'  The  pitb  and  marmw  of  our  attniMte.]  The  beft  and  moft 
valuable  part  of  the  praife  that  would  be  otherwife  attributed  to  us. 

JOUNSOW. 

9  Thai,  for  fume  licioMs  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As,  in  their  birth,  {wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Siuee  nature  caunot  choofe  his  origin^    We  have  the  (ame  ienti- 
Omt  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

'*  For  maris  defcried  in  men's  nativity 
*'  Are  nature's  fault,  not  their  own  infamy." 
Mr.  Theobald,  without  neceffity,  altered  moie  to  mould.     The 
Rading  of  the  old  copies  is  fully  fupported  by  a  pailage  in  Ki^ 
Jdm : 

<*  Patch'd  with  foul  moUi,  and  eye-oficnding  marks." 

MALOXfB* 
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By  the  o*cr-growth  of  fomc  complexion,* 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reafbn; 
Or  by  fome  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  torm  of  plaufive  manners ;  * — that  thefe  men,~- 
Carrying,  I  fay,  the  (lamp  of  one  defed: ; 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  ftar,* — 
Their  virtues  elfe  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,}^ 

* complexioo,]  i.e.  hamour;  as  fangoine,  melandiol^^ 

phlegmatick,  &c.    Warburton. 

The  quarto,  i6o4»  for  /Jiff  has  /i^/>;  as  a  few^  lines  lower  it  has 
iis  Tirtnes,  inftead  of  tbeir  yirtiies.  The  corre^ioa  was  made  by 
Mr.  Theobald.    Malome. 

s  ■  that  too  mach  o'er- leavens 

The  form  of  plaufive  manners ;]  That  intermingles  too  mach 
with  their  manners ;  infers  and  corrupts  them.  See  Vol.  XIII. 
p*  1 23,  D«  9.  Plaufive  in  our  poet's  age  fignified  gracious,  pleafing, 
popular*     So,  in  All*s  luell  that  ends  nnelT: 

««  his //0i|r^^  words 

**  He  fcatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
*«  To  grow  there,  and  to  bear." 
Piaufible^  in  which  fenfe  flaujvve  is  here  ufed,   is  defined  hf 
Cawdrej  in  his  Alphabetical  Table y  &c.   1 604,  **  Fleafing^  or  re* 
ceived  joyfully  and  willingly."    M a  l  o  n  b  . 

4  ^^^forttme's  ftar,]^  The  word  ftar  in  the  text  fignifies  zfcar 
of  that  appearance.  It  is  a  term  o{ farriery :  the  nvhiteftar  or  mark 
fo  common  on  the  forehead  of  a  dark  coloured  horfe,  b  ufually  pro« 
duced  by  making  a/-ar  on  the  place.     Ritson. 

fmtmt^s^aa^    Some  accidental  blemifh,  the  confequence 

of  the  moergrowth  of  fome  complexion  or  humour  allotted  to  us  by 
fortune  at  our  birth,  or  fome  vicious  habit  accidentally  acquired 
afterwards. 

Theobald,  phufibly  enough,  would  read-^fortune's  y?«r.    The 
emendation  may  be  fupported  by  a  paflaee  in  Anting  and  Cleopatra  : 
««  The/cars  upon  your  honour  therefore  he 
**  Does  pity  as  conftrained  blemi/hes, 
«*  Not  as  defcrv'd."    Malone. 

5  As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,)]  As  large  as  can  be  accumu- 
lated upon  man.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Meafurt  for  Meafure  : 

**  To  undergo  fuch  ample  grace  and  honour,—." 

Stbevbms. 
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Shall  in  the  general  cenfure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault :  The  dram  of  bafc 
Doth  all  the  noble  fubflance  often  dout^ 
To  hb  own  fcandal.^ 


'ThedramofhtSc 


D^ih  mil  the  ntblt  fuhfianct  often  doot, 
7#  hb  §fum/eamdalA     I  once  propofed  to  read — Dotb  all  th§ 
wJkUjmkfimmct  (L  e.  the  (am  of  good  ooalities)  oft  da  out.  We  flioald 
now  ^g — ^To  ///  own  fcandal ;  bat  ttis  and  Us  are  perpetually  con* 
fewided  in  the  old  copies. 

As  I  onderftand  the  pafTage,  there  b  little  difficulty  in  it*  This 
k  one  of  the  phiaies  whioi  at  piefent  are  neither  employed  in 
writing,  nor  perhaps  are  reconcileable  to  propriety  of  language. 

To  d9  a  tlri^  9Mt,  is  /•  fxtiMgtfj/S^  it,  or  to  efface  or  oblUerate  any 
afw^  paimud  9r  nrntteum 

Ib  die  firft  of  thefe  figmficatioos  it  is  nfed  by  Drayton,  in  the 
5th  Canto  of  his  Bamu'  Wars  : 

**  Was  ta'en  in  battle,  and  his  e)'es  out-doneJ* 
My  oonjednre^— ^«  out,  inibead  of  doubt,  might  have  leodved 
fiqiport  fr<un  the  pronunciation  of  this  verb  in  Warwickfhire,  where 
mj  always  (ay — <'  dout  the  candle," — "  dout  the  fire ;"  i.  e.  put 
oat  or  cxtingoilh  thenu  The  forfex  by  which  a  candle  is  extin* 
goiflied  is  alio  there  called — a  dout<r. 

Dtmt,  howerer,  is  a  word  formed  by  the  coalefcence  of  two 
others,  Idfndma)  ]ik€  dou  foi  do  ou,  doffioidooff,  both  of  which 
ne  nfed  by  Shakfpeare. 

The  word  in  qoeftion  (and  with  the  fame  blunder  in  fpelling) 
hs  already  occurred  in  the  ancient  copies  of  Kusg  Henry  V: 
•*       ■  make  incifion  in  their  hides, 

**  That  their  hot  blood  may  (jpin  in  Englilh  eyes, 
*«  And  doubt  them  with  fupcrflooos  courage :" 
I  e.  /«/  or  do  them  out.    I  therefore  now  think  we  (hould  read  : 

Dotb  all  the  noble  Juhfiattce  ofxoi  dout,  CsTr* 
&r  fiuely  it  is  needleis  to  (ay— 

'the  fuMit/ubftance  of  worth  doui, 

kcaufe  the  idea  of  ivorth  is  comprehended  in  the  epithet — ndfle. 

N,  B.  The  improvement  which  my  former  note  on  thb  pailage 
^  received,  I  owed,  about  four  years  ago,  to  the  late  Rev. 
Hauy  Homer,  a  native  of  Warvvicklhire.  But  as  Mr.  Malone 
>p|Pcui  to  have  been  furniflicd  with  almofl  the  fame  intelligence, 
I  flail  not  fupprefs  hb  mode  of  communicating  it,  as  he  may  ^rly 
P^  priorit)'  in  having  laid  it  before  the  publick.  Thb  b  the  fole 
ttafc  why  our  rcaden  are  here  prcfcntcd  with  two  annoutions,  of 
I 


^  HAMLET, 

Enter  Ghoft. 
HoR.  Look^  my  lord>  it  comes! 


almoft  fimilar  tendency,  on  the  fame  fubjed :  for  unwilling  as  I  am 
to  withhold  juftice  from  a  dead  friend,  I  (hould  with  equal  xeluc- 
lance  defraod  a  living  critick  of  his  due.    Stebvbns. 

The  quarto,  where  alone  this  paflage  is  found,  exhibits  it  thus : 

the  dram  of  ealt 

Doth  all  the  nohle  Jubftance  of  a  doubt, 
To  his  onunfcandaL 
To  dout^  as  I  have  already  ob(erved  in  a  note  on  King  Hemy  f. 
Vol.  IX.  p.  421,  n.  2,  fignified  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  and  yet  fig* 
nifies  in  Devonfhire  and  other  weftem  counties,  to  doota^  to  efice, 
to  extinguiih.  ^  Thus  they  fay,  «*  dout  the  candle/'—"  doui  the 
fire,"  &c.  ^  It  is  exadly  formed  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  i&iv  (or 
do  on,)  which  occurs  fo  often  in  the  writings  of  our  poet  and  hii 
contemporaries. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  corruption  of  the  text  arofe  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Dout,  which  I  have  now  printed  in  the  text,  hav- 
ing been  written  by  the  miflake  of  the  tranfcriber,  doubt,  and  the 
word  tmrtb  having  been  inadvertently  omitted,  the  line,  in  the 
copy  that  went  to  die  prefs,  ftood. 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  doubt, . 

The  editor  or  printer  of  the  quarto  copy,  finding  the  line  too 
ihort,  and  thinking  doubt  mud  want  an  article,  infertcd  it,  without 
attending  to  the  context ;  and  indead  of  corredling  the  erroneous, 
and  fup^ying  the  true  word,  printed — 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  a  doubt,  ^r. 
The  very  fame  error  has  happened  in  King  Henrj  V : 
**  That  their  hot  blood  may  {pin  in  Englilh  eyes» 
**  And  doubt  them  with  fupcrfluous  courage :" 
where  doubt  is  again  printed  inflead  of  dout. 

That  ^worth  (which  was  fupplied  firft  by  Mr.  Theobald)  was  the 
word  omitted  originally  in  the  flurry  of  tranfcription,  may  be  ^rly 
.  colleded  from  a  pailage  in  Cjrhbeline,  which  fully  juftifies  the  cor- 
rection made : 

"  Is  (he  with'Pdfthumus  ? 

•*  From  whofe  fo  many  weights  of  bafenef$  cannot 
•«  A  dram  of  'worth  be  drawn." 
This  paffage  aifo  adds  lupport  to  tlie  corrcdion  of  the  word  eaU 
in  the  firft  of  ihefe  lines,  which  was  likcwife  made  by  Mr.  Thco- 
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HjiM.  Angels  and  miniflers  of  grace  defend  us !  ^— 

hM^f^^BaJe  is  ofed  fubftandvely  for  hafenefs  :  a  practice  not  un- 
comiDOii  in  Sluikfpeaie.    So»  in  Meafurefor  Meafure  : 

"  Say  what  thou  canft,  my  falfe  outweighs  your  iruem* 
Shakfpeare,  however,  might  hare  written — The  dram  of  ///. 
This  is  nearer  the  corrupted  word  eaU^  but  the  pailage  in  Cjmbeline 
is  in  fiiToar  of  the  other  emendation. 

The  me^nine  of  the  paflaee  thus  correfbd  is»  The  fmalleft  par- 
ticle of  Tice  fo  blemiihes  the  whole  mafs  of  virtue,  as  to  erafe 
firom  die  minds  of  mankind  the  recolleAion  of  the  numerous  good 
qualities  poflefled  by  him  who  is  thus  blemifhed  by  a  fingle  ftain^ 
wuk  taints  his  general  charader. 

7#  Ihm  9um/c4aulal,  means,  y&  as  io  reduce  the  nvbole  maft  ofnuorth 
m  its  MOT  vicions  and  unfightly  aj^pearance ;  /«  trunjlate  bu  virtue  t9 
ike  tkemrfs  •/  vice^ 

/&  for  if/,  is  fo  common  in  Shakfpeare,  that  every  play  fumiihes 
V  with  Gcamples.    So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  in  this  pUy : — **  than 
^  fi»ce  of  oonefty  can  tranflate  beauty  into  bis  likeneu." 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

«'  When  ever}'  feather  (ticks  in  bis  own  wing, •*• 

kffinp  in  A  Midfitmmer  Nigbt's  Dream  : 

••  Whofe  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 
<*  To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  bis  might/* 
Agun,  in  Kitig  Ricbard  II : 

*<  That  it  may  (hew  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
**  Since  //  is  oankrupt  of  bis  majefty." 
So,  in  Grim,  tbe  Cdlier  of  Crcydtm  : 

"  Contented  life,  that  gives  the  heart  bis  eafe, /' 

We  meet  with  a  fentiment  fomewhat  dmilar  to  that  before  us,  in 
IkgHemfyiy.  P.I: 

**  oftentimes  it  doth  prefent  har(h  rage, 

*'  Defcd  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
*'  Pride>  haughtinefs,  opinion,  and  difdain ; 
**  1^  leaft  of  ijubicb,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
**  Lofeth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  ajlaisi 
«•  Upem  tbe  beauty  of  all  parts  befides, 
"  BegmlsHg  tbem  of  commendation.**     Ma  LONE. 
'  Amgelsandmbsifters  of  grace  defend  us!  &c.]  Hamlet's  fpeech  to 
dx  apparition  of  his  father  feems  to  confift  of  three  parts.     When 
fitfthe  fees  the  fpe^tre,  he  fortifies  himfelf  with  an  invocation: 
Angels  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us  ! 
As  the  mdre  approaches,  he  deliberates  with  himfelf,  and  de- 
mnes,  that  whatever  it  be  he  will  venture  to  addrefs  it. 
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66  HAMLET, 

Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn*d/ 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blafts  from 

hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'ft  in  fuch  a  queftionable  fhape,' 

Be  thou  afhirit  of  btalth^  or  goblin  damned ^ 
Bring  *wiw  thee  airs  from  heaven^  or  blafts  frtm  helt. 
Be  tbj  intents  tvicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'Jl  in  fuch  a  queftionable  Jhafe, 
Thai  I  nvillfpeak  to  thee.     Pll  call  thee,  Scc^ 
This  he  fays  while  his  father  is  advancing;  he  then,  as  he  had 
determined,  fpeaks  to  him,  and  calls  him — tiamlet.  King,  Father, 
Royal  Dane :  O!  an/iver  me.     JoH NSO n. 

^  Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn*d,  &c.]     SOj  in  Aco- 
laftus  his  After-'wit,  1 6oo : 

<'  Art  thou  a  god,  a  man,  or  elfe  a  ehoft? 
**  Com'ft  thon  from  heaven,  where  Uifs  and  folate  dwell? 
^<  Or  from  the  airie  cold-engendring  coafl  ? 
**  Or  from  the  darkfome  dangeon-hold  of  hell  ? 
The  firft  known  edition  of  this  play  is  in  1604* 
The  iame  oueftion  occurs  alfo  in  the  MS.  known  by  the  title  of 
William  and  toe  Werwolf,  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge : 

*<  Whether  thou  be   a  gode  goft  in  goddis  name  that 

fpeakeft, 
<'  Or  any  foul  fiend  fourmed  in  this  wife, 
«*  And  ff  we  fchul  of  the  hent  harme  or  gode.**    p^  j6. 
Again,  in  Bamaby  Googc's  Fourth  Eglog: 

"  What  foever  tnou  art  y*  thus  doft  com, 

*<  Ghooft,  hagge,  or  fende  of  hell, 
**  I  the  comaunae  by  Imn  that  lyves 
«•  Thy  name  and  cafe  to  tell."    Stbivens, 

V  _  queftionable  Jhafe,'\     By  queftionable  is  meant  pxofokxng 
«{ueftion.    Hammer. 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

*«  Live  you,  or  are  you  aught 
••  That  man  may  queftion  f**    Johnson. 
^eftionable,  I  believe,  means  only  propitious  to  converfatkn,  eajj 
and  'willing  to  be  conver/ed  'with.     So,  in  As  you  like  it :  **  An  «»- 
queftionable  fpirit,  which  you  have  not."     Unqueftionable  in   this 
laft  inflance  certainly  fignifies  uwwilling  to  be  talked  fwith. 

Stesvens, 


PRINCE  OF  DENMARK.         ^^ 

That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee;  I'll  call  thee,  Hamlet^ 
King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  anfwer  me : 
Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance !  but  tell. 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearfed  in  death. 
Have  burft  their  cerements !  *  why  the  fepulchre^ 

^mgfiioaahU  perhafKi  only  means  capable  ofhemg  cofevetfed  ivitK 
T(§  fm/Om^  certainly  in  our  author's  time  fignified  /•  cmewrje.  So, 
VktM  Raft  of  Lmance^  'S94* 

•*  For  after  fupper  long  he  tnuftmui 
«  WithmodeftLucrece — '' 
Again,  in  Antomy  tni  Cleopatra  : 

*•  Out  of  our  queftion  wipe  him.** 
See  alio  VoL  XIV.  p,  272^  n.  5.    Malomb. 

« teU, 

Why  tin  camniz'd  hones ^  hear/ei  in  death , 

Ikpvt  burfi  their  cerementi  !\  Hamlet,  amazed  at  an  appari*- 
tion«  which,  though  in  all  ages  credited*  has  in  all  ages  oeen 
ooafidered  as  the  moft  wondenul  and  moft  dreadful  operation  of 
fiq)eniatnral  agency,  enquires  of  the  fpedlre,  in  the  moft  emphatick 
terms,  why  he  breaks  the  order  of  nature,  by  returning  from  the 
dead ;  this  he  aiks  in  a  very  confufed  circumlocution,  confounding 
in  bis  fright  the  foul  and  body.  Why,  fays  he,  have  thj  hones ^ 
which  with  due  ceremonies  have  been  entombed  in  deaths  in  the 
ft^mpy^  ftate  of  departed  mortals,  hnrji  the  folds  in  which  they 
woe  embalmed  ?  Whv  has  the  tomb,  in  which  we  faw  thee  quietly 
hid,  opened  his  moutn,  that  month  which,  by  its  weight  and  fla- 
iMfity,  ieemed  dofed  for  ever  ?  The  whde  fentence  is  this :  Why 
hft  tbam  ^^fpemr,  'whom  nve  hnow  to  he  deadf    Johnson. 

Bj  die  expreffion  hearfed  in  death  is  meant,  (hut  up  and  fecured 
with  all  thole  precautions  which  are  ufually  pradifea  in  preparing 
dead  bodies  for  fepulture,  fuch  as  the  winding-fheet,  (hrowdf,  coU 
fin,  &C.  pertiaps  embalming  into  the  bargain.  So  that  death  is  here 
ofed,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  antecedent  for  the  confequents,  for  the 
mes  of  death,  fuch  as  are  generally  efteemed  due,  and  pradifed 
with  regard  to  dead  bodies.  Confequently,  I  underftand  by  cere* 
menttg  die  waxed  winding-iheet  or  winding-fheets,  in  which  the 
corpfe  was  enclofed  and  fown  up,  in  order  to  preferve  it  the  longer 
from  external  impreffions  from  the  humidity  of  the  fepulchre,  as 
vnbilming  was  intended  to  preferve  it  from  internal  corruption. 

Heath* 

By  hearfed  im  death,  the  poet  feems  to  mean,  reported  and  co»tfintd 
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Wherein  we  faw  thee  quietly  in-urn*d/ 
Hath  op- d  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  call  thee  up  again !     What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corfe,  again,  in  complete  fteel,^ 
Revififft  thus  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature,* 
So  horridly  to  ihake  our  difpofition,^ 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls? 
Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  (hould  we  do? 

HoR.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  defire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  adlion 

ht  the  flaee  of  the  dead.    In  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  he  has  again  oied 
this  uncommon  participle  in  nearly  the  fame  fenfe : 

'<  Thy  tea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  bearfed, 
**  And  not  the  paddle  in  thy  fea  difperfed."    Malone. 
i  quietlj  in-nm'd,]     The  qoartos  md^-4Mierr*d» 

STEETEirs^ 
4  7%ae  ibest,  dead  corfe ^  again ^  in  complete  fteel^']     It  is  probable 

that  Shakfpeare  introduced  his  ^hoft  in  armour^  that  it  might  ap* 

pear  more  folemn  by  fuch  a  difcrmiination  from  the  other  charadeia; 

though  it  was  really  the  cuftom  of  the  Daniih  kings  to  be  btiried  in 

that  manner*    Vide  Olatu  IVormius,  cap.  vii : 

*'  Struem  regi  nee  veftibus,  nee  odoribus  cumulant^  fmacmifm 

arma,  quorundam  igni  et  equus  adjicitur." 

'*  fed  poftquam  magnanimus  ille  Danorum  rex  coilem  fibi 

magnitudinis  confpicux  extruxiffet,   (eui  poft  obitum  regio  dia- 

demate  exomatum,  armis  indutum,  inferendum  effet  cadaver,"  &g* 

Stebvxms. 

*  ^we  fools  of  nature^']  The  expreflion  is  fine,  as  inti- 
mating we  were  only  kept  (as  formedv,  fools  in  a  great  family,) 
to  make  fport  for  nature,  who  lay  hia  only  to  mock  and  laugh  at 
us,  for  our  vain  fearches  into  her  myfteries.    Warburton. 

'-'^—'we  fools  cf  nature — ]  i^  e.  making  us,  who  are  the  (port 
of  nature,  whofe  myllerious  operations  are  beyond  the  reaches  of 
our  fouls,  &c.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

*'  O,  lz,m  for  tuners  fooL*'     MaLONE* 

*  — -  tojhake  Qur  difpolition,]     Dijpofition  iot  frame, 

Warburtow, 
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It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : ' 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

HoR.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  fpeak ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

HoR.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  fliould  be  the  fear? 

I  do  not  fet  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee;  ■ 
And,  for  my  foul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itfelf  ? 
It  waves  me  forth  again; — I'll  follow  it. 

HoR.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood, 
my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  fummit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  bafe'  into  the  fea? 
And  there  afliime  fome  other  horrible  form. 
Which  might  deprive  your  fovereignty  of  reafon,* 


7  m  m&re  removed  ground:"]  i.  e.  remoie.    So,  in  AMU' 

fmmmer  NiMs  Drum  : 

**  From  Athens  b  her  honfe  remw*d  feven  leagact." 
The  ficft  folio  read»— r^»or^.    Stebvbns. 

*  fim'sfet ;]     The  value  of  a  pin.    Johnson. 

^  Tbmi  beetles  o'er  bit  ba/e — ]  So*  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  B.  I : 
*■  Hills  lifted  up  their  heetU  brows,  as  if  they  would  overlooke  the 
plcafimtnefle  of  their  under  profpeA.''    Steevbns. 

Tbmi  beetles  o*er  bit  ba/e — ]  That  bangs  o'er  hb  bafe,  like  what 
u  cmlled  a  beetle-browm  This  verb  is,  I  believe,  of  our  author  § 
coiaige.    Malonb. 

* deprive  jour  fovereignty  of  reafon,']   i.  e.  your  ruling 

pofwcr  of  reafon*  When  poets  wi(h  to  inveft  any  quality  or  virtue 
with  anoommoa  fplendor,  they  do  it  by  fome  allufion  to  regal 
oiiincnfe.     Thus,  among  die  excellencies  of  Banquo's  charamr, 

our  aathor  diftinguiflies  **  his  royalty  of  nature/'  1.  e.  his  natural 
fnferiariiy  over  otners,  his  independent  dignity  of  mind.     I  have 

fidedcd  thu  inftance  to  explain  the  former,  bccaufe  I  am  told  that 

^*  rnalty  of  nature "  has  been  idly  fuppofed  to  bear  fome  allpiioQ 

to  &inquo*s  diftant  profpeA  of  the  crown* 
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And  draw  you  into  madnefs  ?  think  of  it : 
The  very  place  *  puts  toys  of  defperation/ 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  fo  many  fathoms  to  the  fea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  ftill: — . 

Go  on,  ril  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  fhall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

HoR.  Be  rul'd,  you  Ihail  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fete  cries  out. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. ^ — 

[Ghoft  beckons. 

To  deprvve  your  fovercignty  of  reafon,  tfaerefbre  docs  not  fignlfy 
#9  difrrve  jour  prinuly  mind  of  rational  powers ^  hut^  to  toko  a^va/ 
fromjou  the  command  of  reafon^  by  nubicb  man  is  governed* 

Dr.  Warburtoti  would  read  deprave ;  but  feveral  proofs  are  given 
in  a  note  to  King  Lear,  VoL  XI V.  p.  32,  n,  7,  of  Shakfpeare's  lak 
of  the  word  deprive,  which  is  the  true  reading.     Stbevems. 

I  believe,  deprive  in  this  place  fignifies  {imply  to  take  awety. 

JoHNSOK« 

'  The  veiy  place*^"}  The  four  following  lines  added  from  the 
fiift  edition.    Pope. 

^  puts  toys  of  defperation^     ^oys,  for  whims. 

WAB.BUB.TOir, 

'  Js  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve,]     Shakfpeare  has  again 
tecented  the  word  Nemean  in  this  manner,  in  Love's  Lahonr's  Lofi  : 
«*  Thus  doft  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar.'* 

Spenfer,  however,  wrote  Nemean,  Faery  ^eene.  Book  V.  c.  i: 
««  Into  the  great  Nemean  lion's  grove.** 

Our  poet's  conforming  in  this  inftance  to  Latin  profody  was 
certainly  accidental,  for  he  and  almofl  all  the  poets  of  his  time 
difregardcd  the  quantity  of  Latin  names.  So,  in  Locrine,  1 595, 
(though  undoubtedly  the  produd^ion  of  a  fcholar,)  we  have  AmphUm 
inflead  o{  Amphlon,  &c.     See  alfo  p.  16,  n.  6.     Malone. 

The  true  quantity  of  this  word  was  rendered  obvious  to  Shak- 
fpeare by  Twine's  tranflaiion  of  part  of  the  Mneid,  and  Golding't 
Tcrfion  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis.    Steevbns. 
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Still  am  I  call'd; — ^unhand  mc^  gentlemen  ;— 

[Breaking from  tbem. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghoft  of  him  that  lets 

me:^ — 
I  fay,  away: — Go  on, — I'll  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghoft  and  Hamlet. 
HoR.  He  waxes  defperate  with  imagination. 
Mar.  Let's  follow;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 
i/o«.  Have  after : — To  what  iffue  will  this  come  ? 

MjR.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  ftate  of  Den- 
mark. 
HoR.  Heaven  will  dired  it.^ 
Mjr.  Nay,  let's  follow  hini. 

[Exeunt. 


*  — -  that  lets  me :]  To  let  among  our  old  aothors*  fignifies  to 
|ii«vcnf,  to  hinder*  It  is  ftill  a  word  current  in  the  law,  and  to  be 
found  in  almoft  all  kafis.    Steevsms. 

So,  in  No  Wit  like  a  Woman' s^  a  comedy  by  Middleton,  1657 : 
<'  That  lets  her  not  to  be  your  daughter  now/* 

Malonb. 
7  Heaven  mil  diredl  //.]     Perhaps  it  may  be  more  appofite  to 
fcad  **  Heaven  will  deteS  it."    Farmer, 

AAurceUos  anfwers  Horatio's  queftion,  *'  To  what  iflue  will  this 
Gome?^  and  Horatio  alfo  anfwers  it  hirafelf  with  a  pious  refigna- 
tkm,  **  Heaven  will  i£r*rr^?  it«"    Blackstone. 


^%  *  HAMLET, 

SCENE     V, 

A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform. 
Re-enter  Ghoft  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me?  fpcak,  I'H  go 
no  further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almoft  comCj 

When  I  to  fulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Muft  render  up  myfelf. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghoft! 

Ghost.  Pity  mc  not,  but  lend  thy  ferious  heariq|; 
To  what  I  fhall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  (halt 
hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  fpirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night; 
And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  faft  in  fires," 


■  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  ivalk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  con  fin  d  to  faft  in  fires  ^  Chancer  has  a  fimilac 
paflage  with  regard  to  the  punifliments  of  hell,  Patfons  Ta/e,p.  193, 
Mr.  Urry's  edition :  "  And  moreover  the  mifefe  of  hell,  (hall  be 
in  defaute  of  mete  and  drinke."    Smith. 

Nalh,  in  his  Pierce  Peunilefs  his  Supplication  to  the  De*vil,  159^, 
has  the  fame  idea :  "  Whether  it  be  a  place  of  horror,  ftench  and 
darknefs,  where  men  fee  meat,   but  can  get  none,  and  are  ever 
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Till  the  foul  crimes^  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.^  But  that  I  am  fojrbid 
To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe, 

thirfty,"  &c.  Befbfc  I  had  read  the  Perfmus  Tale  of  Chancer,  I 
foj^fed  that  he  meant  rather  to  drop  a  ftroke  of  fatire  on  (aoer- 
dotal  loxQiy,  than  to  give  a  ferious  account  of  the  place  of  fatare 
torment.  Chaucer,  however,  is  as  grave  as  Shakfpeare.  So,  like- 
wife  at  the  conclnfioh  of  an  ancient  pamphlet  called  The  Wjll  of 
ibf  De^lit  bL  L  no  date: 

'<  Thoa  (halt  lye  in  froft  and/yv 

«'  With  ficknefle  and  bumger-^*  &c* 
Again,  in  Lvve*i  Labour's  Loft: 

f* rlove'sy^ifsr^pain.**    ^tbevivs* 

This  paflage  requixes  no  amendment.  As  fbirits  were  fuppofed 
to  fad  tne  fame  defires  and  appetites  that  they  nad  on  earth,  to^^^ 
mig^t  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  punifhments  inflided  on  the 
Ificked*    M.  Maion* 

9  Are  hunt  and  pitrg*i  ofwajj]  Gawin  Douglas  really  changes 
die  Flaconic  hdl  into  the  **  punytion  of  faulis  in  purgatory :''  and 
it  ia  obfenrabk»  that  when  uie  ghoft  informs  Hamlet  of  his  doom 

**  Till  ibefiml  crimes  done  in  bit  dqys  ofnqturo 
*•  Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away, — " 
The  expreffion  is  very  fimilar  to  the  Bi(hop's.  I  will  give  yon  his 
YerfioQ  as  concifdy  as  I  can ;  <*  It  is  a  nedeful  thyng  to  fufier  pania 
and  torment; — Sum  in  the  wyndis,  fum  under  the  watter,  and  in 
fhe  fire  nthir  fum :  thus  the  mony  vices— 

"  Con^rakkit  in  the  corpis  be  done  away 

••  Amd  purgit/* Sixte  Book  o/Eneados,  fol.  p.  I9lf 

Farmer. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  found  this  exprefllon  in  The  Hjfiorie  of 

Hamhlet,  bL  1.  F.  2.  edit.  1 608  :  ''  He  fet  fire  in  the  fonre  corners 

of  the  hal,  in  fuch  fort,  that  of  all  that  were  as  then  therein  not 

one  eicaped  away,  but  were  forced  to  purge  their  Jinues  by  firem* 

Malone. 
ShakQ)ears  talks  more  like  a  Papift,  than  a  Platonift;  but  the 
hoguage  of  Bilhop  Douglas  is  that  of  a  good  Proteftant : 
*•  Thus  the  mony  vices 
•*  Contrakkit  in  the  corpis  be  done  away 
«*  Andpurgit." 
Thcfe  are  the  very  words  of  our  Liturgy,  in  the  commendatoiy 
pnjer  for  a  fick  perfon  at  the  point  of  departure,  in  the  office  for 
the  vifitation  of  the  fick ; — **  IVhat/oever  defilements  it  may  bavf 
(9ttrmaed-^ing purged aud  done  away.**     Wh  aLLBT, 
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I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  lighteft  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  foul ;  freeze  thy  young  blood ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  ftars,  ftart  from  their 

fpheres ;  * 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  ftand  on  end. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine :  * 
But  this  eternal  blazon  muft  not  be 
To  ears  of  flefti  and  blood:— Lift,  lift,  O  lift!— 

If  thou  didft  ever  thy  dear  father  love, 

Ham.  O  heaven ! 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  moft  unnatural 
murder/ 


*  Maie  ihj  fwo  eyes,  liif  Jfars,  ftart  from  their  fphere»;]  S©, 
in  our  poet's  loSth  Sonnet: 

'*  How  have  mine  ejes  out  of  their  fphtrts  beettfittui, 

**  In  the  diftradUon  of  this  madding  fever!"    Malors. 

'  frttixxX  porcupine :"]  The  quartos  read— 3/5'tff^/ &c.  Either 

epithet  may  ferve.  This  animal  is  at  once  irafcible  and  timid. 
The  fame  image  occurs  in  The  Romaunt  of  the  Ro/e,  where  Chancer 
is  defer ibing  the  perfonagc  of  danger: 

««  l3ke  (harpc  urchons  his  heere  was  grow.*' 
An  urchin  is  a  hedge-hog. 

The  old  copies,  however,  have — porpentine^  which  is  freqnentlj 
written  by  our  ancient  poets  inftead  oi  porcupine.  So,  in  Skuuetheia, 
ML  colledlion  of  Epigrams,  Satires,  &c.  i  ^98 : 

'*  Forpe/ittne-hsicked,  for  he  lies  on  thomes."   Stebvbhs. 

4  Revenge  his  foul  and  moft  unnatural  murder,']  As  a  proof  dial 
this  play  was  written  before  1597*  of  which  the  contrary  has  been 
aiTened  by  Mr.  Holt  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  Appendix,  I  mufl  Dorrow,  as 
ufual,  from  Dr.  Farmer:  '*  Shakfpeare  is  faid  to  have  been  no 
extraordinary  ad^or ;  and  that  the  top  of  his  performance  was  the 
Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet.  Yet  this  chef  d^oewre  did  not  pleafe: 
I  will  give  you  an  original  ftroke  at  it.  Dr.  Lodge  pablifned  in 
the  year  i  596,  a  pamphlet  called  Wit^s  Miferie^  or  the  World^s 
Madnefs^  dij covering  the  incarnate  Dennis  of  the  Age,  quarto.  One 
of  thcfe  devils  is,  Hate-'virtue,  or  forrofw  for  another  mans  good 
fucceffe,  who,  fays  the  doftor,  is  afoule  lubber^  and  looks  as  pale  as 
the  vizard  of  the  Ghaft,  which  cried  fo  miferably  at  the  theatre, 
Hamlet  rtn/enge.*'    Stbevsns. 
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HdM.  Murder? 

Ghost.  Murder  mod  foul,  as  in  the  bed  it  is; 
But  this  moft  foul,  ftrange,  and  unnatural. 

Hjm.  Hafte  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings 
as  fwift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love,* 
May  fweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  Ihould'ft  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itfelf  in  eafc  on  Lethe  wharf/ 

I  fofpeft  that  this  ftroke  was  levelled  not  at  Shak/peaie,  but  at 
the  penonner  of  the  Ghoft  in  an  older  play  on  this  fabjeA»  ex- 
hibited before  1580.  See  if/v  Attempt  to  afcettam  the  tier  •/ 
Sbakffeart*s  Fla^^  VoL  L      M alone. 

^  Am  wudHmikm^  or  the  tbougbts  of  iove,]  This  findlitade  is 
extremelj  beantifol.  The  wora  meditatmi  is  confecratedf  by  the 
wnfHchp  to  fignify  that  ftretch  and  flight  of  mind  which  aimres  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fupreme  good.  So  that  Hamlet,  conudering 
with  what  to  compare  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  revenge,  choofes  two  of 
the  moft  rajnd  things  in  nature,  the  ardency  of  divine  and  homan 
paiffion,  in  an  enthufiaft  and  a  Icmer.    War  burton. 

The  comment  on  the  word  meditation  is  fo  ingenious,  that  I  hope 
it  is  jail.    Johnson. 

^  And  didlerjbouidft  tbou  he  than  the  fat  'weed 
That  rots  itfelf  in  eafe  on  Lethe  ivhatf,]  Shakfpeare,  appa- 
fcntly  throagh  ignorance,  makes  Roman  Catholicks  of  thefe  Ps^an 
Dtmes ;  and  tiere  gives  a  defcription  of  purgatory ;  but  yet  mixes 
it  with  the  Pagan  fable  of  Lethe's  wharf.  WhcUier  he  did  it  to 
infinuate  to  the  zealous  Protefiants  of  his  time,  that  the  Pagan  and 
Pofnih  pur^tory  ftood  both  upon  the  fame  footing  of  credibility* 
or  whether  it  was  by  the  iame  kind  of  licentious  inadvertence  tmit 
Michael  An^lo  brought  Charon's  bark  into  his  pi^ure  of  the  Laft 
]idgenient«  is  not  eafy  to  decide.     Warburton. 

That  rots  itfelf  in  eafe  &c.]     The  quarto  reads — That  roots  it- 
Vd.    Mr.  Pope  follows  it.     Otway  has  the  fame  thought : 

'*  like  a  coarfe  and  ufelers  dunghill  weed 

**  Fix'd  to  one  fpot,  and  rotya^  as  I  grow." 
The  fuperiorit}'  of  the  reading  of  the  folio  is  to  me  apparent : 
to  be  in  a  crefcent  ftate  (i.  e.  to  root  itfelf)  afibrds  an  idea  of  adi- 
vitjr ;  to  rot  better  futts  with  the  dulnefs  and  inadion  to  which  the 
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Would'ft  thou  not  ftir  in  this.    Now,  Hamlet, 

hear: 
•Tis  given  out,  that,  fleeping  in  my  orchard, 
A  ferpent  ftung  me;  fo  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  procefs  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  ferpent,  that  did  fting  thy  father's  life. 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham*  O,  my  prophetick  foul !  my  uncle! 

Ghost.  Ay.  that  inceftuous,  th^t  adulterate  beaft. 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,"'  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  feduce !)  won  to  his  fhameful  luft 
The  will  of  my  moft  feeming-virtuous  queen: 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-olF  was  there ! 
From  me,  whofe  love  was  of  that  dignity, 


Ghoft  refer.^.    Bcaaxnont  and  Fletcher  have  a  thought  fomewhat 
fimilar  in  Th^  Humorous  Lieutenant : 

"  This  dull  root  pluck'd  from  Letbe^s  flood."    SxEEViift. 

That  roots  it/elf  in  eafe  &c.]  Thus  the  quarto,  1 604.  The 
folio  reads — That  rots  itfclf  &c.  I  have  preferred  die  reading  rf 
the  original  copy,  becaufe  to  root  itjelf\%  a  natural  and  eafy  phrtfe. 
but  *«  to  rot  itfclf,"  not  Englifh.  Indeed  in  general  the  readings 
of  the  original  copies,  when  not  corrupt,  ongnt  in  my  opinion  not 
to  be  departed  from,  without  very  (Irong  reafon*  7 hat  rooU  it/elf 
hi  eafe^  means,  whofe  fluggilh  root  is  idly  extended. 

The  modern  editors  read — Lethe  s  wharf;  but  the  reading  of 
the  old  copy  is  right.  So,  in  Sir  Ailon  Cockain's  poems«  i658t 
p.  177: 

•'  —  fearing  thefe  great  adions  might  die* 

«*  Ncglcfted  caft  all  into  Lethe  lake."    Maloitb. 
That  Shakfpeare  fuppofed — rots  it/elf,  to  be  Englifh^  is  evident 
from  his  having  ufed  the  fame  phrafe  in  Antony  and  Clecpatra  : 

•*  lackeying  the  var)'ing  tide, 

"  To  rot  it/elf  with  motion." 
See  Vol.  XII.  p.  447.    Steevens. 

■^  his  wit,]     The  old  copies  have  nvitt.    The  fubfequent 

^ne  (hews  that  it  was  a  mifprint*    Ma  lone. 
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That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 

I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 

Upon  a  wretch,  whofe  natural  gifts  were  poor 

To  thofc  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 

Though  lewdnefs  court  it  in  a  ihape  of  heaven; 

So  lull,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd. 

Will  late  itfelf  in  a  celeftial  bed. 

And  prey  on  garbage.*^ 

But,  toft!  methinks,  I  fcent  the  morning  air; 

Brief  let  me  be: — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard,^ 

My  cuftom  always  of  the  afternoon. 

Upon  my  fecure  hour  thy  uncle  dole, 

mth  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  vial/ 


•  fate  Itfelf  in  a  eeltfilalhei^ 

Ami  pnj  on  garbage.]     Tbe  ianie  image  ocean  again  io 
Cjmieime: 

««  •__  ravening  firft 

•*  The  lamb,  Uk^s  after  for  the  garbage.'*    St  e  e  v  e  ns* 
9  wum  orchard^]     Orchard  for  garden.    So,  in  Romeo  and 

JJiet: 

*'  The  orchard  walls  arc  high,  and  hard  to  climb/' 

Stebteks. 

*  Wiihjnke  of  cnrfed  hebcnon  in  a  <v/a/,]     The  word  here  ufed 

was  more  probably  defigned  by  a  nutathefis^  either  of  the  poet  or 

tnnTcriber,  for  heneBon,  that  is,  henbane ;  of  which  the  moft  com- 

■OQ  kind  (fyofiyamnt  miger)  is  certainly  narcotick^  and  perhaps,  if 

tikcQ  in  a  ccmfiderable  quantity,  might  prore  poifonoos.    uden 

calk  it  cold  in  the  third  degree ;  by  which  in  this,  as  well  as  opium, 

be  feems  not  to  mean  an  a3ual  coldnefs,  bat  the  power  it  has  of 

bommbing  the  faculties.     Diofcorides  afcribes  to  it  the  property 

of  pfodnang  madneis  (vorawfMf  litmMm),    Thcfe  qualities  have 

mi  confirmed  by  feveral  cafes  related  in  modem  obfervations.  In 

Wcpfer  we  have  a  good  account  of  the  various  efieds  of  this  root 

ipon  moft  of  the  members  of  a  convent  in  Germany,  who  eat  of  it 

fe  Tapper  by  miftake,  mixed  with  fuccor>' ; — heat  in  the  throat, 

lUdineis,  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  delirium.    Cicut.  Aquatic,  q.  xviii. 

G&EY, 

So,  m  Drayton's  Barons*  Wars^  P«  5 '  • 

**  The  pois'ning  henbane ,  and  the  mandrake  drad/' 
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And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  Icperous  diftilment;  *  whofe  efFed: 

Holds  fuch  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 

That,  fwift  as  quickfilver,  it  courfes  through 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 

And,  with  a  fudden  vigour,  it  doth  poifet 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 

The  thin  and  wholefome  blood :  fo  did  it  mine  ; 

And  a  mod  inftant  tetter  bark'd  about. 

Mod  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathfome  cruft. 

All  my  fmooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  fleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  defpatch'd:^ 

Cut  off  even  in  the  bloffoms  of  my  fin,' 

Unhoufel'd,  difappointed,  unanel'd;  * 


Again,  in  the  Philofoplier*s  4th  Satire  of  Mars,  by  Robert  Antoo, 
1616: 

«•  The  poifon'd  henbane,  whofe  cold  juice  doth  kill." 
In  Marlowe's  Je^v  of  Malta,  1633.  the  word  is  written  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner: 

•«  the  blood  of  Hydra,  Lema's  banc, 

••  The  juice  of  ibr^,  and  Coc}nus' breath."   Stesteks. 

»  The  lepertau  diftilment ;]  So,  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafnrt, 
Vd.  11.  p.  142 :  "  —which  being  once  poflefled,  never  leaveth 
the  patient  till  it  hath  enfeebled  his  Itate,  like  the  qualitie  of  f^Jm 
difiuling  through  the  veins  even  to  the  heart.*'     M alone. 

Surely,  the  leperoos  diftilment  iignifies  the  water  diftdlei  from 
henbane,  that  fuofequently  occafioned  leprofy.    Stebvems. 

4 at  once  defpatch'd:]     Defj^aub'd,  for  Sereft. 

WAEBUETOir* 

5  Cnt  off  even  in  the  bloffoms  of  mjfin,  &'C.]  The  very  words  of 
this  part  of  the  fpeech  are  taken  (as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gen* 
tleman  of  undoubted  veracity)  from  an  old  Legend  of  Saints,  where 
m  man,  who  was  accidentally  drowned,  is  introduced  as  making 
the  fame  complaint.     Stebvens. 

*  UnbcnfeVdt  difapp'.intedy  nnand'd\  ]  U'lh^tfeVd  b  without  having 
received  the  facrament. 

Di/appcinted,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  obfcrvcs,  ••  is  the  fame  as  nnap* 
f  Anted,  and  may  be  properly  explained  nnprepared.    A  man  well 
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No  reckonii^  made,  but  fent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfedlions  on  my  head : 

furniihcd  with  things  neceflaiy  for  an  enterprife^  was  £ud  to  be  well 

This  explanation  of  difapp^nted  may  be  countenanced  by  a  qao- 
tation  of  Mr.  Upton's  from  Meajure  for  Meafure: 

«*  Therefore  your  beft  appomtmeut  make  with  fpeed." 
Ilabdla,  as  Mr.  Malone  remarks^  is  the  fpeaker,  and  her  brother^ 
who  was  condemned  to  die,  is  the  perfon  addreiled. 

UmmePd  is  without  extreme  undion. 

I  (hall  now  fubjoin  as  many  notes  as  are  neceflary  for  the  fupport. 
of  the  firft  and  third  of  thefe  explanations.  I  adminifter  the  bark 
oolfy  not  fonwfing  any  reader  will  be  found  who  is  defirons  to  fwal- 
lom  the  whole  tree. 

In  the  Texitu  Rojfenfa  we  meet  with  two  of  thefe  words — **  The 
QXMiks  oficring  thenueives  to  perform  all  prieftly  fundions  of 
^cmftimg^  and  avej^ling"    A'oeyUng  is  mifprinted  for  amylingm 

Stxxvbns. 

See  Mart  d^ Arthur^  p.  iii.  c.  lyc :  **  So  when  he  was  boufeltd 
and  mailed^  and  had  all  that  a  Chnman  man  ought  to  have/'  &c. 

Tyxwhitt.  • 

The  fuUeqiKnt  extraA  from  a  very  fcarce  and  curious  copy  of 

Fafaian't  Chronide,  printed  by  Pynfon,  I5i6>  feems  to  remove 

every  poffibility  of  doubt  concerning  the  trae  fignification  of  the 

woids  mmbtm/erd  and  wumei'd.     Ine  hiftorian  fpeaking  of  Pope 

Innocent's  having  laid  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  under  an 

inmdiA*  has  thefe  words:  *'  Of  the  manner  of  this  interdiccion  of 

dus  lande  have  I  ieen  dy verfe  opynvons»  as  fome  ther  be  that  fm 

chat  the  lande  was  interdyted  thorwiy  and  the  churchis  and  houfys 

of  rdygyon  clofyd»  that  no  where  was  ufed  mafe,  nor  dyvyne 

ienryoe.  by  whiche  reafon  none  of  the  VII  facramentis  all  this  terme 

Ihoald  be  ni]myftfed  or  occupyed,  nor  chyld  ciyfiened,  nor  man 

wmftjedfunmanyedi  but  it  was  not  fo  ftrayght.     For  there  were 

dyrcrie  plac3rs  in  Englond,  which  were  occupyed  with  dyvyne  fer- 

me  ^that  feaibn  by  lycence  purchafed   than  or  before,  alfo 

dtyldren  were  chryftenyd  throughe  all  the  lande  and  men  houfeijd 

miateijim    FoL  14.  Septima  Pars  Johannis. 

The  An^o-Saxon  noun-fubftantives  hu/el^  (the  eucharift)  and  ele 

(oil)  are  plamly  the  roots  of  thefe  laft-qnoted  compound  adje^ves — . 

I^or  the  meaning  of  the  affix  an  to  the  laft,  I  quote  Spelman's 

GkC  in  loco :    **  Quin  et  didionibus  (an)  adjungitur,  tiquidem 

vd  wujoris  notation's  gratia,  vcl  2AJingularc  aliquid^  vel  unicum  de- 

tMnftnndDm."     Hence  anelyd  fhould  feem  to  iignify  oiled   or 
er^by  way  of  eminence*  i.  e.  having  received  extreme  un^on« 


U  ii  A  M  L  £  t, 

O,  horrible!  O,  horrible!  moil  horrible!^ 

If  thou  haft  nature  in  thee^  bear  it  not  ^  ; 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 

A  couch  for  luxury*  and  damned  inceft. 

But,  howfoever  thou  purfu'ft  this  aft. 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 

Againft  thy  mother  aught;  leave  her  to  heaven. 

And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge. 

To  prick  and  fting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once!  , 

The  glow-worm  ftows  the  matin  to  be  near,         ^ 

And  *gins  to  pale  his  unefFeftual  fire : ' 

.  i 
For  the  confirmation  of  the  fenfe  given  here,  tliere  is  the  ftfongcS 
internal  evidence  in  the  pafTa^.  The  hiftorlan  is  fpeaking  of  tbi 
VII  facraments>  and  he  expreisly  names  five  of  them,  viz.  bapcifiiv 
marriage*  auricular  confeilion,  the  eucbarfft,  and  extreme  mnBim. 

The  antiquary  is  defired  to  confnlt  the  edition  of  Fabian*  printed 
by  Pynfon,  1 5 1 6>  becaufe  there  are  others*  and  I  remember  to  kM 
feen  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  with  a  continuation  t0 
the  end  of  Queen  Mary,  London,  1559,  in  which  the  language  |S 
much  modernized.    Brand. 

^  O,  horrible  !  O,  horrible  !  moft  horrible  /]  It  was  ingenionfly 
hinted  to  me  by  a  ytxy  learned  lady,  that  this  line  feems  to  belong 
to  Hamlet,  in  whofe  mouth  it  is  a  proper  and  natural  exclamation; 
and  who,  according  to  the  pradioe  ot  the  ftage,  may  be  fuppofed 
to  interrupt  fo  long  a  fpeech.  Johnson. 
•  A cotichfor  luxury—]  i.  c.  for  leivdnefs.    So,  in  K.  Lear: 

••  To't  Imxufy,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  foldien."  Stbbveiti. 
See  VoL  XI.  p.  410  and  453.    Ma  lone. 
9  pale  his  uneffeQual  fire ;]  i,  c.  (hining  without  heat. 

WARBuaroH. 
To  faU  is  a  verb  ufed  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Carew,  b  her  Tragtij 
of  Mariam,  1613: 

"  Death  Qznfale  as  well 

•*  A  cheek  of  rofes,  as  a  cheek  lefs  bright.'* 
Again,  in  Urry*s  Chaucer,  p.  368 :    "  The  fterre  paletb  her 
white  chcrcs  by  the  flambes  of  the  fonne,'*  &c. 

Uneffc'clualfirc^  I  believe,  rather  means,  fire  that  is  no  longer 
feen  when  the  light  of  morning  approaches.  iSo,  in  Pericles,  Prince 
of  Tyre f  1 609  : 

*'  like  a  gloiu-fwcrm^ — 

**  The  which  hath  fire  in  darknefs,  none  in  light/' 

ST£EVSiri« 
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Adieu,  adicu»  adieu!  remember  me/  [Exit. 

I  Hjjii.  O  all  you  hofl  of  heaven!  O  earth!  What 

elfe? 
And  (hall  I  couple  hell?— O  fie!  '—Hold,  hold,  my 

heart; 
And  you,  my  finews,  grow  not  inftant  old. 
But  bear  me  ftiffly  up! — Remember  thee? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghoft,  while  memory  holds  a  feat 
In  this  diftraded  globe/     Remember  thee  ? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory  * 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  iawa  of  books,  all  forms,  all  preflTures  paft. 
That  youth  and  obfcrvation  copied  there; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  fhall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmiz'd  with  bafer  matter:  yes,  by  heaven. 
O  mod  pernicious  woman! 
O  villaiA^  villain,  fmiling,  damned  villain! 
My  ubles, — ^meet  it  is,  I  fet  it  down,^ 


•  ddkm^  rndkm^  mdieu!  &c.]  The  folio  reads: 

JAm,  «^jr,  Hamlet :  remember  me.     Stbivins. 

< OJSe!^    Theft  words  (which  hurt  the  meafuref  and 

ftoo that cifcamftance,  and  their  almoft  ludicrous  turn*  maybe 
iiifpeQed  at  an  interpolation,}  are  fou4d  only  in  the  two  earlieft 
qoaitaib    Stbbvems. 

4  — .— ^—  Remember  thee  t 
Aj,  tbmifoor  gboft^  while  memory  holds  a  feat 
In  this  diftraAed  globe.]     So,  in  our  poet's  i  zzd  Sonnet : 
'*  Which  (hall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
••  Beyond  all  dates,  even  to  eternity ; 
"  Or  at  the  leaft,  fi  long  as  brain  and  heart 
•*  H4tue  faculty  bj  HOimre  to fuhjrfl.**     MaLONE. 

- — this  SfiraSed  giobe.]    i.  c.   in  this  head  confufed   with 
Aoo^    Stbbvins. 

*  Tea,J^f9m  the  uble  of  my  memory — ]    This  expreifion  is  ufed 
"T  Sr  Philip  Sidney  in  his  Dtfence  of  Poejien     M a lo  n  e. 

*  Uj  ubles, — meet  it  is,  I  J\t  it  dywrr,]    This  is  a  ridicule  on  the 
P*Kce  of  the  time.    Hall  fays,  in  his  chara^er  of  the  /^/ur..v, 

Voi.  XV.  C 
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That  one  may  fmile^  and  fmile^  and  be  a  villain; 
At  leaft,  I  am  Aire,  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark: 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word ; ' 
It  is.  Adieu,  adieu  !  remember  me. 
I  have  fworn't. 

HoR.  [fVitbin.'\  My  lord,  my  lord, 


^  He  win  ever  fit  where  he  may  be  (bene  beft,  and  in  the  midfi  of 
the  fermon  pulles  out  his  tabUs  in  hafte,  as  if  he  feared  to  loofe 
that  note/'  &c.     Farmxr. 

No  ridicule  on  the  pra^ice  of  the  time  eould  with  pnopriflty  be 
introduced  on  this  occaiion.  Hamlet  avails  himfelf  of  the  uune 
caution  obferved  by  the  dodor  in  the  fifth  ad  of  Macbeth:  "  I  will 
fet  down  whatever  comes  from  her,  to  fatisfy  my  rememhxmoce 
the  more  ftrongly.'* 

'*  Dr.  Farmer's  remark,  however,  as  to  the  fieqaeat  life  of 
lable-books,  may  be  fupported  by  many  inftauxces*  So»  in  tho 
Inda^on  to  T^f  Malcontent ^  1604:  "  I  tell  yoa  I  att  onp  that 
hath  feen  dris  play  often,  and  can  give  them  intelligence  ibr  thdr 
adion:  I  have  mod  of  the  jefls  of  it  here  in  my  tabh-iotk** 
Again,  \n  Love* t  Sacrifice ,  ^^33' 
**  You  are  one  loves  courtfhip: 

**  You  had  fomc  change  of  words ;  'twere  no  loft  labour 
•«  To  ^\iS  yout  table^koks.*' 
Again,  in  Antonio's  Revenge,  1602  :  **  Baluido  draws  out  his  tarir 
iiwg^iaUes  and  writes.—- 

*'  Retort  and  obtufe,  good  words,  very  good  words.** 
Again,  in  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour ^  1 609.: 

•*  Let  your  tables  befriend  your  memory^  write,"  8cc. 

Stietbms. 
See  alfo  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV: 

*'  And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean, 
««  And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory," 
York  is  here  fpeakmg  of  the  King.     TabUiooks  in  the  time  of  our 
author  appear  to  have  been  ufed  by  all  ranks  of  people.    In  the 
church  they  were  filled  with  (hort  notes  of  the  fermon,  and  at  the 
theatre  with  the  fpailcling  fentences  of  the  play.    Malon  e. 

'  No^v  to  my  nxjordil     Hamlet  alludes  to  the  watch^'word 

given  every  day  in  military  fervice,  which  at  this  time  he  (kyi. 
IS,  Adieu,  adieu  I  remembtr  me.  So,  in  The  Devil's  Charter,  uXngAyp 
1607  : 

'<  Now  to  my  'waub'>v3ordv-^-^»*    STB£VEira»  - ; 

I 
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MjtR.  [IVitbin.']  Lord  Hamlet,— 
Hob,,  [fyiibin.]  Heaven  ifecure  him ! 

Hjm.  So  be  it  I 

Mjiit.  [fTiibittJ]  lUo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord! 
Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy !  come,  bird,  come.* 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

i/o jr.  What  news,  my  lord? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful ! 

Hqr.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No; 

You  wfJU  reveal  it. 

HoR^  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 
Mak^..  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  fay  you  then ;  would  heart  of  mart 
once  think  it  ? — 
But  you'll  be  fecret, — 
HoR.  Mar.  Ay,  by  beavenj  my  lor^. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all 
Denmark, 
Bot  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

•  -- — come^  lird^  corneal  This  is  the  call  which  falconers  nfe 
^Adr  hawk  in  the  air»  when  thqr  would  have  him  come  down  to 
Acou    Hanmer. 

TUs  ezpreffion  is  nfed  in  Marfton's  Dutch  Comtezan,  and  by 
Mnj  others  among  the  ol'l  dramatick  writers. 

It  appears  from  all  thefe  paflages»  that  it  was  the  falconers'  call, 
«iSrT.  Hanmer  has  obierved. 

A«in,  inTjro't  Roaring  Megge,  flantei  againft  the  Walls  of  Me* 
•TO{f,  &c.  4to.  icq8; 

*•  Yet,  ere  I  loomie*  He  go  fee  the  kjte : 

*'  Cmut,  comt  bird,  tonu:  pox  on  yon,  can  you  mate?" 

Stsbvsks. 
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HoR.  There  needs  no  ghoft,  my  lord,  come  from 
the  grave. 
To  tell  us  this. 

HjM.  Why,  right ;  you  are  in  the  right ; 

And  fo,  without  more  circumftance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  (hake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  bufinefs,and  dcfire,  fhall  point  you;— 
For  every  man  hath  bufmcfs,  and  defire. 
Such  as  it  is, — and,  for  my  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 

HoR.  Thefe  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words, 
my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  forry  they  offend  you,  heartily;  yes, 
'Faith,  heartily. 

HoR.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Hjm.  Yes,  by  faint  Patrick,^  but  there  i«,  Ho- 
ratio, 
And  much  offence  too.  Touching  this  vifion  here,— 
It  is  an  honeft  ghoft,  that  let  me  tell  you : 
For  your  defire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-mafter  it  as  you  may.  And  now,  good  friendsi 
As  you  are  friends,  fcholars,  and  foldiers, 
Giv€  me  one  poor  requeft. 

HoR.  What  is't,  my  lord? 

We  will. 

Hjm.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  fcen 
to-night. 

9  —  hy  faint  Patrick,]  How  the  poet  comes  to  make  Hanlct 
fwear  by  5/,  Patrick^  I  know  not.  However,  at  this  time  all  Ac 
whole  northern  world  had  their  learning  from  Ireland ;  to  which 
place  it  had  retired,  and  there  flouriihed  under  the  au(jpices  of  diis 
Saint.  But  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  only  faid  at  random ;  tor  he  makegg 
Hamlet  a  Undent  of  Wittenberg.     Warburton. 

Dean  Swift's  "  Verfes  on  the  fudden  drying-up  of  St.  Patrick'^ 

Wei],  1726,*'  contain  many  learned  allufions  tO  the  earl/  €ttltiva 

tion  of  literature  in  Ireland.    Nichols, 
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HoR.  Mar.  My  lord,  wc  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  fwear't. 

HoR.  In  faith,^ 

iMy  lord^  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  fword. 

Mar.  We  have  fwom,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  fword,  indeed. 
Ghost.  [Beneath. '\  Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy!    fay 'ft  thou  fo?    art  thou 
there,  true-penny?* 
Come  on, — ^you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage, — 
Confent  to  (wear. 

Hor.  Propofe  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  feen. 
Swear  by  my  fword.' 

*  tme-pemr^^]     This  word,  as  well  as  fome  of  Hamlet's 

Ibnner  cxclamatioDS,  we  find  in  the  Ma/cottfrnt,  1 604 : 
••  Illo,  ho,  ho,  ho;  art  there  old  True-^penny?** 

Stekvens. 

^  ^nuear  by  myfwordS^  Here  the  poet  has  prerer\'ed  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  Danes,  with  whom  it  was  religion  to  fwear  upon 
ihetr  (Woxds.    See  BartboliMus^  De  caufis  contempt,  mort.  afmd  Dan. 

Warburtok. 
I  was  once  inclinable  to  this  opinion,  which  is  likewife  well 
defended  hj  Mr.  Upton;  but  Mr.  Garrick  produced  me  a  paflage, 
I  think,  in  Brantome,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  it  was  common 
to  fwear  upon  the  fword,  that  is,  upon  the  crofs  which  the  old 
fwurds  always  had  upon  the  hilt.    Joh  nson. 

Shakfpetre,  it  is  more  than  probable,  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient 
IW^  or  their  mannen.    Every  extrad  from  Dr.  Farmer's  pam- 
{Met  mnft  prove  as  inftru^ve  to  the  reader  as  the  following : 
*•  In  the  Fujffiu  Primus  of  Pierce  Plo^wman^ 

*  David  in  his  daies  dubbed  knightes, 

•  And  did  iticm/'were  on  herfivord  to  fcrve  truth  ever.' 
^  And  In  Hieronjmog  the  common  butt  of  our  author,  and  the 

^  of  Ac  timCj  uys  Lorenzo  to  Pedringano: 
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8^  H  A  M  L  E  T> 

Ghost.  [Beneatb.l  Swear. 

Ham.    Hie   ^  uhique?    then  we'll  fhift  our 
ground : — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen. 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  fword : 
Swear  by  my  fword. 
Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 

Ghost.  [Ben^atb.}  Swear  by  his  fword. 
Hjm.  Well  faid,  old  mole!    can'ft  work  i'thc 
earth  fo  faft? 

*  Swear  on  this  ero/t^  diat  what  thou  (ky'ft  is  true: 
<  But  if  I  prove  thee  perjar'd  and  onjuft, 

*  This  yery Jfuford,  whereon  thou  took'lt  thine  oadi, 
«  Shall  be  a  worker  of  thy  tragedy.'* 

To  the  authorities  produced  by  Dr.  Farmer,  the  following  may 
be  added  from  Hcii^eJ,  p.  664:  '<  Warwick  kiiTed.  the  ciofi  ot 
K.  Edward's  fword,  as  ii  were  a  tow  to  his  promife." 

Again,  p.  ioj8,  it  is  faid :  '*  that  M^arwick  drew  out  hb  fword^ 
whioi  other  of  the  honourable  and  worfhipful  that  were  then 

Erefent  likewife  did,  whom  he  commanded,  that  each  one  (hould 
i(s  odier's  fword,  according  to  an  ancient  cuftom  amongft  mdi 
of  war  in  time  of  great  danger;  and  herewith  they  made  a  folemv 
vow,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Decker's  comedy  ofOU  Fortsmatus^  1600: 

**  He  has  fwom  to  me  on  the  cro/s  of  his  pure  Toledo." 
Again,   in  his  Satinmaftix:   *^  By  the  croft  of  this  fv^ord  and 
dttger,  captain,  you  Ihall  take  it." 
,.Itfthefoliloquy  of  Roland  addreffed  to  his  fword,  the  cnfiotk 

it  is  not  forgotten :  «* capulo  eburneo  candidiifime,  eruce  aorea 

fplerididiflime,"  &c.     Turpini  Hift.  de  Geftis  Cartdi  Maf.  cmf.  22. 

Again,  in  an  ancient  MS.  of  which  fome  account  is  given  in  a 
90te  on  the  firft  fcenc  of  the  firft  a^  of  The  Merry  ffion  -rf 
Wind/or^  the  oath  taken  by  a  maflkr  of  defence  when  his  degree  was 
conferred  on  him,  isprefervcd,  ^nd  runs  as  follows:  *'  Firft  you 
ftall  fweare  (fo  help  you  God  and  halidome,  and  by  all  jthe  chriii- 
tendome  which  God  ga^'e  you  at  the  fbunt-ftone,  and  by  the  maj^ 
of  this  fnvord  nvhich  doth  reprejcnt  imtoyon  the  crrjfe  <which  our  Sa-viomr 
fufered  his  moft  payncful  deathe  ttpon^)  that  you  Ihall  upholde,  mayn* 
tcyne,  and  kepc  to  your  power  all  foch  articles  as  fhal  be  heare 
declared  unto  you,  and  reccve  in  the  prcfence  of  me  your  maifter, 
and  thcfc  the  reft  of  the  maifters  my  breiheren  heare  with  me  a( 
thistymc"    Steevbks. 
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A  worthy  pioneer! — Once  more  reniove,   good 
friends. 

HoK.  O  day  and  night,   but  this  is  wondrous 

ftrange ! 
Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  ftranger  give  it  wel- 
come.* 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philofophy. 

But  come; 

Here,  as  before,  never,  fo  help  you  mercy ! 

How  ftrange  or  odd  foe'er  I  bear  myfelf. 

As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  (hall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antick  difpofition  on, — 

That  you,  at  fuch  times  feeing  me,  never  ftiall. 

With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-(hake; 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  fome  doubtful  phrafe, 

As^U^ell^  welly  we  know; — or,  ff^e  could,  an  if  we 

wouJdi — or.  If  we  lift  io  fpeak ;— or,  There  be,  an  if 

they  might ;  ^ — 

Or  fuch  ambiguous  giving  out,  X.o  note 

That  you  know  aught  of  me :  * — This  do  you  fwear,^ 


Soenfer  obferves  that  the  Iriih  in  his  time  ufed  commonly  to  fwear 
by  tncir  fword.  See  his  Viei»  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  written  in 
1.596.  This  cuftom,  indeed,  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity;  having 
prcYailed.  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,  among  the  Scythians* 

Malone. 

^  And  therefore  as  a  ftranger  gh;e  it  'welcome.']  i.  e.  receive  it  to 
your&lf;  take  it  under  yoor  own  roof;  as  much  as  to  fay,  Keef  ii 
ftiref.     Alluding  to  the  laws  of  hofpitality.     Warburton. 

Warburton  refines  too  much  on  this  paflagc.  Hamlet  means 
merely  to  requeft  that  they  would  fcem  not  to  know  it— to  be 
unacquainted  with  it.     M.  Mason. 

*^ an  if  thty  might \]  Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads— 

an  li  there  might.     Ma  lone. 

^  Or  fuch  amhiguout  gi*ving  out,  to  note 
Tbatjou  knonv  aught  of  me:]     The  conftrudion  is  irregular  and 
elliptical.    Swear  as  before,  fays  Hamlet,  that  you  never >&a// by 
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So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  mod  need  help  you !  ' 

Ghost.  [Beneatb.'\  Swear. 

Ham.  Reft,  reft,  perturbed  fpirit!  * — So,  gentle., 
men, 

folded  anns  or  (haking  of  your  head  intimate  that  a  fecnt  is  lodgta 
in  jour  breafts  \  and  by  no  ambiguous  phrafes  denote  that  you  know 
aught  of  me. 

Shakfpcare  has  in  many  other  places  begun  to  conftruA  a  ieiir 
tence  in  one  form,  and  ended  it  another.  So,  in  AWs  nueU  thai 
ends  nuell:  **  I  Would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would  ferfe  the 
turn,  or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  fay  it  was  in  ftratagem.'* 
Again  in  the  fame  play:  **  No  more  of  this,  Helena;— left  it  be 
father  thought  you  afled  a  ibrrow,  than  to  have  :*'  where  he  ought 
to  have  written  than  that  you  have:  or,  leftytm  rather  be  thtaght  H 
-mfftS  aforrow,  than  to  have. 
^     Again,  ibidem  i 

**  I  bade  her — if  her  fortunes  ever  ftood 

^*  Neceffity'd  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
.       '     ««  I  would  relieve  her.'* 
Again,  va^TBe Temfeft : 

**  I  have  with  fuch  provifion  in  mine  art 

•*  So  faiely  ordered,  that  there  is  nofouU^ 

**  No^  not  fo  much  perdition  as  an  hair 

••  Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  veffel." 
'  See  alfo  Vol.  III.  p.  12,  n.  2;  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  60,  n.  7  ;  and 
p.  1 81 5  n.  3* 

Having  ufed  the  word  never  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  ieneence, 
[that  you  never  (hall — ]  the  poet  confidered  the  negative  implied 
in  what  follows;  and  hence  he  wrote — <*  0f>— to  i^te,'*  infteadtoF 
'w^.    Malone. 

'  —  This  do  you  fivear^  &c.]  The  folio  reads, — this  mt  todo^ 
fwear,  (5fr.    Stekvens. 

Swear  is  ufed  jicre  as  in  many  other  places,  as  a  diflyllabl^ 

Malokx. 

Here  again  iny  iimutorcd  cars  revolt  from  a  new  diflyllable; 
nor  have  I  forupl^,  like  my  prcdeceffors,  to  fupply  the  pronoun 
'—you,  which  muft  accidentally  have  dropped  out  of  a  line  that  is 
jmpcrfedl  without  it.     Ste evens. 

8  Rfjl,  rfji,pfrturh(d  fpirit  fl  The  Ikill  difplayed  in  Shakfpeare's 
management  of  his  Ghoft,  is  too  confiderablc  to  be  overlooked. 
He  has  rivettcd  our  attention  to  it  by  a  fucccflion  of  forcible  cir- 
cumftances: — by  the  previous  report  of  the  terrified  centinels, — by 
the  folemnity  of  tlie  hour  at  which  the  phantom  walks,— by  itt 
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With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you : 

And  what  fo  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 

May  do,  to  exprefs  his  love  and.friendiqg  to  you, 

God  willing,  (hall  not  lack.  Let  us  go  in  together; 

And  ftill  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint  5 — O  curfed  fpite ! 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  fet  it  right  I 

Nay^  come,  let's  go  together.  lExeuni, 


I  ftride  and  difbriminating  armoar,  vifibk  only  fer  mceriam 
bamm,  hf  the  ^limpfes  of  the  moon^^-by  its  long  tadtomity^— 
hf  itB  Drqnration  to  fpeak,  when  Intermpced  hy  the  moning 
■tock^.  Iff  ici  myfterious  jderre  cfaioughoAC  its  iift  foene  with 
.Ii«q^^---l^his  refolute  departure  with  it»  and  thp  fnbfec^aent 
anxiety  of  his  attendants, — oy  its  condoding  him  to  a  foUtaiy 
angle  of  the  platform,— by  its  voice  from  beneath  die  earthy— aiu) 
\j  iti  onexpefied  burft  on  us  in  the  cloief. 

Hamlet's  late  interview  with  the  fpedre,  muft  in  particolar  be 
icgaidcd  as  a  ftroke  of  draroatick  artifice.  The  phantom  might 
have  cold  his  ftonr  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  officers  and  Horatio^  and 
yec  have  rendered  itfelf  as  inaodible  to  them,  as  afterwards  to  the 
Qoeen.  Bat  fufpenfe  was  our  poet's  ob^ed;  and  never  was  it 
more  eftdbially  created,  than  in  the  preient  inftance.  Six  times 
ktt  the  TQipl  femblance  ajipeaied,  but  till  now  has  been  withheld 
fiom  fpeaiung.  For  this  event  we  have  waited  with  impatient 
tnnsAty^  anaccom]^anied  by  laffitnde,  or  remitted  attention. 

The  Ghoft  in  this  tra^y,  is  allowed  to  be  the  genuine  produ6) 
ef  Shaldpeare's  ftrong  imagination.  When  he  afterwards  avails 
'  iiaftlf  of  traditional  phantoms,  as  in  Julitu  C^ar^  and  iunv^ 
Rkbmfd IIL  they  are  but  inefficacious  pageants;  nay,  the  appan- 
ioa  of  Banquo  is  a  mute  exhibitor.  Perhaps  pur  poet  defpaired  to 
egnal  the  vigour  of  his  early  conceptions  on  the  {ubjedt  of  preter- 
Bttosal  beings,  and  therefore  allotted  them  no  fnnher  eminence  in 
Uidhuiias;  or  was  unwiUing  to  diminilfa  the  power  of  his  principal 
ftidr,  by  an  injudicbus  repetition  of  congenial  images* 

Steevens. 
The  verb  perturb  is  ufed  bv  Holinfhed,  and  by  Bacon  in  his 
lifiy  m  SuferfHtion:  ••  -^—therefore  atheifm  did  never  ferturb 
mom'*    Malonb. 


0  HAMLET, 

ACT    IL        SCENE    I. 

A  Roam  in  Polonius's  Houfe. 

Enter  Polonius  and  Reynaldo.^ 

Pol.  Give  him  this  money,  and  thefe  notes,  Rcy- 
naldo. 

Ret.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol.  You  Ihall  do  marvellous  wifely,  good  Rcy- 
naldo. 
Before  you  vifit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  faid :  very  well  feid.*    Look 

you,  fir. 
Inquire  me  firft  what  Danfkers '  are  in  Paris ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 

keep. 
What  company,  at  what  expence;  and  finding. 
By  this  encompaffment  and  drift  of  queflion. 
That  they  do  know  my  fon,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it:* 

9  Emier  Polonius  and  Re3maldo.]     The  quartos  xead-*-iEartrr  M 
Polonios  *witb  bis  man  or  two.    Stbbvbns. 

* <weIi/arW:  'very  'well /aid. "]     Thus  alfo,   the  weak  and 

tedious  Shallow  fays  to  Bardolph«  in  the  Second  Part  of  Kimi 
Hefify  IF.  Aa  III.  fc.  ii:  •*  It  is  wdl  faid,  fir;  and  it  is  wcU  fiiK 
indeed  too."    Steeve ns. 

^  ^—^Dattjhers-A     Danjke  (in  Warner's  AlbtotCs  t^lani^ 
the  ancient  name  of  Denmark.     Steevbns. 

^  -         come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  aw/7/  touch  /V.j     The  late  cditic 
read>  and  pointy  thus : 
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Take  you,  as  'twere,  fotBe  diftant  knowledge  of 

him; 
As  thus,— */ ibnptc;  bis  father^  and  bis  friends^ 
Andy  in  party  bim; — Do  you  mark  this,  Reynaldo? 
Hey.  Ay,  rcry  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  JtnJ,  in  part,  bimi — but,  you  may  fay, — not 
well: 
Buiy  if*t  be  be  I  mean ^  be^s  very  wildi 
Addicted fi  andfo\ — and  there  put  on  him 
What  for^ries  you  pleafe;  nuurry,  none  fo.rank 
As  may  diihonour  him ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  fir,  fuch  wanton,  wild,  and  ufual  Alps, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  mod  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Ret.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Pqu  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  fwearing,^  quar^ 
relling, 
Drabbing : — You  may  go  fo  far. 

Ret.  My  lord,  that  would  difhonour  him. 

Pol.  'Faith,  no;  as  you  may  feafon  it  in  the 
chaigc.* 

■  ■  €9mejmi  more  nearer  ; 
ThtXkJOMr  fartkalar  demands  'will touch  it: 
nuooghooc  the  old  copies  the  word  which  we  now  write — thorny 
ii  coafandy  written — then*  I  have  therefore  printed — ihan^ 
yti£tk  the  context  icems  to  me  to  reqoire,  though  the  old  copies 
bve  AtMrn  There  is  no  point  after  the  word  nearer^  either  in  the 
ot^iul  i{sauto»  i(So4»  or  die  folio.    Malone. 

*  I  I  Jtnmkimgy  fencing,  fnjoearing^  I  fuppo(e,  by  fencing  is 
■ant  a  too  diligent  frequeotation  of  the  fencing- fchool,  a  refort 
tf  liokDC  and  lawlefs  young  men.    Joh  nson. 

fenemg^  I  fappofe,  means,  piquing  himfelf  on  his  (kill  in  the  ufe 
of  the  fword,  and  quarrelling  and  brawlirg,  in  confequcm e  of  that 
lilL  «*  The  conning  of  fencers^  fays  Goflfon  in  his  Scboole  of 
a^fiy  15^9,  is  now  applied  to  tputrreling :  they  thinke  themfeUes 
BO  men,  if  for  flirrine  of  a  ftraw,  they  prove  not  their  valuie 
oppon  feme  bodies  fidhe."    Malone. 

*  *  Faith  t  no;  asjom  maj  feafon  it  &c.]     The  quarto  reads— » 

faiihy  asjfOH  maj  feafon  it  in  the  charge.     Maloni* 


91  HAMLET, 

You  muft  not  put  another  fcandal  on  him,' 

That  he  is  open  to  incontinency ; 

That's  not  my  meaning :  *  but  breathe  his  faults  fa 

quaintly. 
That  they  may  feem  the  taints  of  liberty : 
The  flalh  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind  i 
A  favagenefs  '^  in  unreclaimed  bloody 
Of  general  affault,* 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord, 

Pol.  Wherefore  {hould  you  do  this  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  fir,  here's  my  drift ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : ' 
You  laying  thefe  flight  fullies  on  my  fon. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  foil'd  i'the  working, 
Mark  you. 

Your  party  in  converfe,  him  you  would  found. 
Having  ever  feen,  in  the  prenominatc  crimes,* 
The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  affur'd. 
He  clofes  with  you  in  this  confequence ; 


'  another  fcandal  m  him^     Thus  the  old  editions.     Mr. 

Theobald  reads, — an  utter*    Johnson. 

another  fcandal — ]  i.  c,  a  very  different  and  more  fcan- 

dalous  failing,  namely  habitaal  incontinency.  Mr.  Theobald  in 
hii  Shah fpf are  Reflored  propofed  to  read — an  utter  fcandal  on  him; 
but  did  not  admit  the  emendation  into  his  edition.     Malonb. 

•  That's  not  my  meaning :]     That  is  not  what  I  mean»  when  I 
permit  you  to  accilfe  him  of  drabbing.    M.  Mason. 

*^  A  favagenefs — ]  Savagenefs,  for  tuildnefs.    War  burton* 

*  Of  general  affaultJ]  i.  e.  fuch  as  youth  in  general  is  liable  to. 

Warburtok* 
'  And 9  J  helie<ve,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant :]    So,  the  folio.     The 
quarto  reads, — a  fetch  of  at;//.     Steevens. 

4  —prenominate  crimes y"]  i.  e«  crimes  already  naned. 

Stbevbns. 


9i  HAMLET, 

You  muft  not  put  another  fcandal  on  him,' 

That  he  is  open  to  incontinency ; 

That's  not  my  meaning:^  but  breathe  his  faults fo 
quaintly. 

That  they  may  feem  the  taints  of  liberty : 

The  flalh  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind  i 

A  favagenefs '  in  unreclaimed  bloody 

Of  general  aflault,* 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord, 

Pol.  Wherefore  fhould  you  do  this  ? 

Ret.  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  fir,  here's  my  drift; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : ' 
You  laying  thefe  flight  fullies  on  my  fon. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  foil'd  i*the  working, 
Mark  you. 

Your  party  in  convcrfe,  him  you  would  found. 
Having  ever  feen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes,* 
The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  affur'd, 
He  clofips  with  you  in  this  confequence ; 


7  another  fcandal  on  him,']     Thas  the  old  editions.    Mr. 

Theobald  reads, — an  utter.    Johnson. 

-^—  another  fcandal — 1  i.  e.  a  very  difieient  and  more  (cap- 
dalous  failings  namely  habitaal  incontinency.  Mr.  Theobald  in 
hit  Sbahfpeare  Reflored  propofed  to  read — an  utter  fcandal  on  him; 
but  did  not  admit  the  emendation  into  his  edition.    Malomb. 

•  Tbat^s  not  my  meaning :]  That  is  not  what  I  mean*  when  I 
permit  you  to  acciffe  him  of  drabbing.    M.  Mason. 

9  ^  favagenefs — ]  Savagenefs^iot  fwildnefu    WaRBURTok* 

*  Of  general  aJfaultJ]  i.  e.  fuch  as  youth  in  general  is  liable  to. 

Warburtok. 

'  And^  I  belie*ve^  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant :]  So,  the  folio.  The 
quarto  reads, — a  fetch  of  at;//.     Steevens. 

4  —.prenominate  crimes y]  i.  e«  crimes  already  named. 

Steevens. 
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Goodjir^  orfo;*  or  friend^  or  geniUman^^ 
According  to  the  phrafe^  or  the  addition^ 
Of  man^  and  country. 

Rey.  Very  good^  my  lord* 

Pol.  And  then,  fir,  does  he  this,! — He  does^- 
What  was  I  about  to  fay  ? — By  the  mafs,  I  was  about 
to  lay  fomething  f— ^Where  did  I  leave  ? 

Ret.  At,  clofes  in  the  confeqiience. 

Pol.  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence,* — Ay,  marry  i 
He  clofes  with  you  thiis : — /  know  the  gentleman ; 
Ifaw  bim  yejlerday^  or  V other  day^ 
Or  iben,  or  then ;  witb/ucb,  orjucb ;  and,  as  you  Jay ^ 
Tbere  was  be  gaming  ^  there  overtook  in  bis  rpufei 
^bere  falling  out  at  tennis  :  or,  perchance, 
I  Jam  him  enter  fuch  a  boufe  of  f ale, 
{Fidelicet,  a  brothel,)  or fo  forth. — i 
See  you  now ; 

Your  bait  of  falfehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wifdom  and  of  reach^ 
With  windlaces,  and  with  aflays  of  bias^ 
Bjr  indireAions  find  diredlions  out ; 
So,  by  my  former  ledlure  and  advice. 
Shall  you  my  fon :  You  have  mc,  have  you  not  ? 

Rey.  My  lord,  J  have. 

Pol.  God  be  wi'you ;  fare  you  well. 

Rsr.  Good  my  lord, 


«  Gcod/r,  or  fo;]     I  fufpea,  (with  Mr. Tyrwhitt,)  that  the 
poet  wrote— Good  fir,  or  ^r,  or  friend,  &c.    In  the  laft  aft  of 

ikjitLj,/o  is  ufed  fory&  /orih:  " fix  French  rapiers  and 

foniudj,  with  their  afligns,  as  girdle,  hanger,  and  /o." 

Malonb. 

^  At,  clrfet  m  the  confequence^  Thus  the  quarto*  The  folio  adds— 
At  finoQd^  or  fo»  or  gentleman.    Malon e. 


^4  '    HAM  LET, 

Pol.  Obferve  hia  kiclinadon  in  yourfelf.' 
Rey.  I  (hall,  my  lord, 
Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  mufick. 
Rby.  Well,  my  lord. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewell  I— How  now,  Ophelia?  what's  the 
matter? 

OpB.  Oj  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  fo  n^ 
frighted  I 
.   Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

Opu.  My  lord,  as  I  was  fewing  in  my  clofct. 
Lord  Hamlet,— with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd; 
No  hat  upon  his  head  i  his  ftockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter^d,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle;* 
Pale  as  his  fhirt;  his  knees  knocking  each  other; 
Arid  with  a  look  fo  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loofed  out  of  hell. 
To  fpeak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

'^  —in  y<mrfelf.'\  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads, — ^Vw  vourfelf,  and 
is  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton ;  but  perhaps  in  yourfelf  means,  m 
jtmr  own  per/on,  no t  by  fpies.     Johnson. 

The  meaning  feems  to  be — The  temptations  you  feel«  fufpedl  ia 
bim,  and  be  watchful  of  them.     So,  in  a  fubiequent  fcene : 

"  For  by  the  image  of  my  caufe,  I  fee 

«*  The  portraiture  of  his." 
Again,  in  Timon :  ' 

*'  I  weigh  my  friend's  affe^ion  with  my  own."    C. 

*  Ungarterd^  and  donvn-gyved  to  his  ancle  ;]  Do^wn-gyved  mcKDA 
hanging  down  like  the  loofe  cin^ure  which  confines  the  fecten 
round  the  ancles.    Steevbns. 

Thus  the  quartos  1604,  and  160^,  and  the  folio.  In  the  quarto 
of  161 1,  the  word  gj*vtd  was  changed  to  gyred.    Malome. 


^  '   HAM  LET, 

Pol.  Obferve  hia  kicUnadon  in  yourfelf.' 

Rey.  I  (hall,  my  lord, 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  mufick. 

Rby.  Well,  my  lord. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewell  I— How  now,  Ophelia  ?  what's  the 
matter? 

OpB.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  fo  %U 
frighted  I 
.   Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

Ope.  My  lord,  as  I  was  fewing  in  my  clofet. 
Lord  Hamlet,*-^with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd; 
No  hat  upon  his  heads  his  ftockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter^d,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle  ;• 
Pale  as  his  fliirt;  his  knees  knocking  each  other; 
Aiid  with  a  look  fo  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loofed  out  of  hell. 
To  fpeak  of  horrors, — ^hc  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

'^  —in  y<mrfelf.'\  Sir  T.  Hanmcr  reads, — ^Vnr  vourfclf,  and 
is  followed  by  Dr,  Warburton ;  but  perhaps  in  youriclf  means,  'm 
jnr  owa  per/on^  not  by  fpies.     Johnson. 

The  meaning  feems  to  be — The  temptations  you  feel,  fufped  in 
bim,  and  be  watchful  of  them.     So,  in  a  fubiequent  fcene : 
*'  For  by  the  image  of  my  caufe,  I  fee 
«*  The  portraiture  of  his." 
Again,  in  Timon  :  ' 

*'  I  weigh  my  friend's  afieftion  with  my  own."    C. 
*  Ungarterd^  and  </oat;//-gyved  to  his  ancle  ;]  Do^wtt-gyved  meSLfit 
hanging  down  like  the  loofe  cindlure  which  confines  the  fetteri 
round  the  ancles.     Steevens. 

Thus  the  quartos  1604,  and  1605,  and  the  folio.     In  the  quarto 
of  161 1,  the  word  gjvfd  was  changed  to  gjred.     Malons. 
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ObW.  '  My  lard,  I  do  not  know; 

But^  cndy»  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  Whatfaidhc? 

OpB.  He  took  me  by  the  wrifl^  and  held  me  hiudf 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm ; 
And^  with  his  other  hand  thiis  o*er  his  brow. 
He  falk  to  fuch  perufal  of  my  face. 
As  he  would  draw  it.  Long  fbiy'd  he  fo; 
At  laft, — a  little  ihaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down,— « 
He  niis'd  a  iigh  fo  piteous  and  profound. 
As  it  did  ieem  to  (hatter  all  his  bulk,^ 
And  end  his  being:  That  done,  he  lets  me  go : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  flioulder  turn'd. 
He  feem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'doors  he  went  without  their  helps. 
And,  to  the  laft,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Come,  go  with  me;  I  will  go  fcek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecftafy  of  love ; 
Whofe  violent  property  foredoes  itfelf,* 
And  leads  the  will  to  defperate  undertakings. 
As  oft  as  any  paflion  under  heaven. 
That  does  afflidt  our  natures.     I  am  forry, — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Ofh.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  com* 
mand, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  deny*d 
Hb  accefs  to  me. 


9 aU  bis  bulk  J   L  c  all  his  body.    So,  in  2%  Rapt  •/ 

lacme: 

««  -her  heart 

'<  Beating  her  buH,  that  his  hand  (hakes  withal." 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  510,  n.  4.    Malone. 
*  —foredoes  it/fl/,]  To /oreJo  is  to  deftrojr.    So,  in  Othlloi 

*<  That  either  makes  me,  osfindMi  mc  quite." 

t>TS£VI5S. 


94  HA  MLEX.  :   I 

.    Po£.  .T^^t  hath  made  him  m44« 

i  am  torrji  tliat  with  better  h^d,  and  iu4g!emciil| 

I  had  not  quoted  him  s '  I  fear'd,  he  did  but  xrifle» 

And  meant  to  wrccTc  ttiee;  but,  belhrcw  my  jealoufy  f 

It  fccms,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  caft  beyond  ourfclves  in  our  ojSiniont^ 

As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  fort 

To  lack  difcretion/    Come,  go  we  to  the  king: 

'  /  had  not  quoted  iSAw;]     To  quoU  is,  I  believe,  to  rwclm^  !• 
take  an  accoant  of»  to  take  the  fuatient  or  refalt  of  a  compotitioQ. 

JoHtfioir* 
I  find  a  paflage  inTie  IJ!e  '^Cttlls,  a  oomody,  bf  John  Dnr* 
1606,  whicn  proves  Dr.  Johnfon'ii  fimfe  of  the  word  to  hriM  m 
from  the  tme  one : 

"  ——'twill  be  a  fccnc  of  mirth 
"  For  tat  to  pute  his  paffiooi,  and  his  fmiki.^' 
To  ^uoa  on  this  ocxafioo  undoubtedly  means  to  ohjemi*    ApitL$ 
in  Drayton's  Mooncalf: 

*•  This  honeit  man  Ac  prophecy  that  noted, 
**  And  things  therein  nioft  cnrioafly  had  fmiei^ 
"  Found  all  thcfe  figns/'  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Woman  Hater ,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  the  in- 
telligencer fays^— -**  111  fnote  him  to  a  tittle,"  i«  e.  I  will  maik  oT 
obferve  him. 

To  qnote  as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves,   is  invariably  ofed  faf 
Shakfpeare  in  this  fenfe.    Steevevs. 
So,  in  The  Rate  ofLucrece: 
'•  Yea,  Ae  illiterate — 
"  WiU  quote  my  loathed  trefpafs  in  my  looks." 
In  this  pafTa^,  in  the  original  edition  of  1 594,  the  word  it 
written  cote,  as  it  is  in  the  quarto  copy  of  this  play.    It  is  mcreljr 
the  old  or  corrupt  fpelling  of  the  word..  Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  270, 
n.  8,  and  p.  368,  n.  8 ;  \  ol.  VI.  p.  367,  n*  a;   and  Vol.  VllL 
p.  138,  n.  5.     In  Minlhcu's  Dift.   161 7,  we  find,  •*  To  pnu^ 
mark,  or  note,  a  quotus,    .Numeris  enim  fcribentes  fententias  fuas 
notant  ct  diftinguunt."   Sec  alfo  Cotgrave's  Did.  161 1 :  *'  Qnoter. 
To  quote  or  marke  in  the  margcnt ;  to  note  by  the  way." 

Malone. 
^  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  caft  beyond  ourfch^es  it:  our  npini'iKi^ 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  fort 

To  lack  di/creiion,']  This  is  not  the  remark  of  a  weak  man. 
The  vice  of  age  is  too  much  fuipicion.    Men  long  accuftomed  to 
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This  muft  be  known;   which,  being  kept  clofc, 

.  might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love.^ 
Come.  [^Exeunf. 


SCENE      II. 

A  Room  in  the  Cajlle. 

£jr/^  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern, 
and  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rofencrantz,  and  Guil- 
denllern! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  fee  you. 
The  need,  we  have  to  ufe  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hafty  fending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  10  I  call  it. 


^  wiks  of  life  cafl  commonly  iejond  them/elvet,  let  their  cnnnbg 
^  Either  than  reafon  can  attend  it.  This  it  always  the  fiiult  of 
a  little  mind,  made  artful  by  long  commerce  with  the  world. 

Johnson. 

The  quartos  read — Bj  heaven  it  is  as  proper  &c.    Stibvbks. 

la  Decker's  W^mitrfid  Teare,  4to.  1605,  we  find  an  expreflion 
£mkt  to  that  in  the  text.  *'  Now  the  thirftie  citizen  cafts  bejond 
^moone."    Malons« 

The  fiuoe  jArafe  has  already  occurred  in  Titus  Andnnicus.  Ri  b  d* 

^  This  wmfi  he  known ;  nvbicb,  being  kept  clofe^  might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  bate  to  utter  love.]  i.  e.  this  muft  be 
ittde  known  to  the  Kins,  for  (being  kept  fecret)  the  hiding 
^bmlet's  love  might  occauon  more  mifchief  to  us  from  him  and 
tlte  queen,  than  the  uttering  or  revealing  of  it  will  occafion  hate 
^  relentment  from  Hamlec.  The  poet's  ill  and  obfcure  exprcf- 
^  feems  to  have  been  caufed  by  his  affcdation  of  concluding  the 
ftene  with  a  couplet. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads. 

More  grief  to  hide  hatc,  than  to  nttcr  lofve.    Jo  h  n  so  n. 

Vol.  XV.  H 
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Since  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Refembles  that  it  was :  What  it  ihould  be. 
More  than  his  father's  deaths  that  thus  hath  put 

him 
So  much  from  the  underftanding  of  himfelf, 
I  cannot  dream  of:  I  entreat  you  both. 
That, — being  of  fo  young  days  brought  up  with 

him: 
And,  fince,  fo  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  hu-^ 

mour,^ — 
That  you  vouchfafe  your  reft  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time :  fo  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleafures ;  and  to  gather. 
So  much  as  from  occafion  you  may  glean. 
Whether  aught,'  to  us  unknown,  afflids  him  thus. 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

^EEN.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd 

of  you ; 
And,  fure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living, 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  pleafe  you 
To  fhow  us  fo  much  gentry ,•  and  good  will. 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while. 
For  the  fupply  and  profit  of  our  hope,^ 
Your  vifitation  fhall  receive  fuch  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  majeftics 

Might,  by  the  fovereign  power  you  have  of  us/ 

•  ^^^^and  hamour,]     Thus  the  folio.    The   quaitot  read — 
hwUmr^    St  E  EVENS. 

'  Whether  aught ^  &c.]  Thi*  line  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

Steevens. 

•  Tojho^  uifo  much  gentry,]   Gentry ^  for  complaifance. 

Warburtok'. 
9  For  the  fupply  &c.]     That  the  hope  which  your  arrival  has 
raiftd  may  be  completed  by  the  defired  effeft.    Johnson. 

•  you  ha've  of  »/,]     I  believe  we  fhould  read— ^Vr  os, 

inftead  oi^-of  us.    Al  Mason. 

I 
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Put  your  dread  pleafures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

GuiL.  But  we  both  obey ; 

And  here  give  up  ourfelves,  in  the  full  bent/ 
To  lay  our  fervice  freely  at  your  feet. 
To  be  commanded. 

King.  Thanks,  Rofencrantz,  and  gentle  GuiU 
denllerri. 

^BBN.  Thanks,  Guildenftern,  and  gentle  Ro- 
fencrantz : 
And  I  befeech  you  inftantly  to  vifit 
My  too  much  changed  fon. — Go,  fome  of  you. 
And  bring  thefe  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 
GuiL.  Heavens  make  ourprefence,  and  our  prac- 
tices, 
Pleafant  and  helpful  to  him ! 

^EEN.  Ay,  amen! 

l^Exeunt  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  and 
fome  Attendants. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  The  embafladors  from  Norway,  my  good 
lord. 
Are  joyfully  retum'd. 

King.  Thou  dill  haft  been  the  father  of  good 
news. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord?  Affure  you,  my  good 
liege, 

*  m  the  full  bent,]  Bent^  for  cndeofvour^  application. 

Warburtow. 

The  full  htnt^  is  the  utmofi  extremity  of  exeriiov.     The  allufion  b 
to  1  bow  bent  as  far  as  it  vAW  ^.     So  afterwards  in  this  play : 
**  They  fool  mc  to  top  of  my  bent."    Maloke. 

H  2 
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I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  foul. 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think,  (or  elfe  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy*  fo  fure 
As  it  hath  us*d  to  do,)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  caufe  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  fpeak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give  firft  admittance  to  the  embafTadors; 
My  news  (hall  be  the  fruit  *  to  that  great  feaft. 

King.  Thyfclf  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them 
in.  [Exit  PoLONius. 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  fource  of  all  your  fon's  diftemper. 

J^BEN.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhafty  marriage. 

Reenter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand  and  Corne- 
lius* 

King.  Well,  we  (hall  lift  him. — Welcome,  my 
good  friends ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Foir.  Moft  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  defires^ 
Upon  our  firft,  he  fent  out  to  fupprefs 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appeared 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainft  the  Polack ; 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  againft  your  highnefs :  Whereat  griev*d,r— 
That  fo  his  ficknefs,  age,  and  impotence. 


^ f^^  trail  of  policy — ]  The  trail  Is  the  comje  of  am  animJl 

^urfued  by  the  f cent.     Johnson. 

*  — —  the  fruit  — ]  The  defert  after  the  meat.    Joii  Nt  oir» 
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Was  falfcly  borne  in  hand/ — fends  out  acrcih 
On  Fortinbras;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys-   '     • 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway;  and,  in  fine. 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  the  aflay '  of  arms  againfl:  your  majefty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thoufand  crowns  in  annual  fee;* 
And  his  commiflion,  to  employ  thofe  foldiers. 
So  levied  as  before,  againft  the  Polack : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  fhown, 

[Gives  a  paper. 
That  it  might  pleafe  you  to  give  quiet  pafs 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize ; 

*  home  in  hand,]  L  e.  deceived,  impofed  on.  So,  in 
Miacieih^AaiU: 

*«  How  you  were  Some  m  hand,  how  crofs'd,"  &c. 
See  note  on  this  paflage»  Vol.  VIL  p.  456,  n.  5.    Stebvbns, 

7  Titfive  the  ajfay — ]  To  take  the  affay  was  a  technical  expref- 
fioo,  onginally  applied  to  thofe  who  tailed  wine  for  princes  and 
great  men.    See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  280,  n.  4.    Malonb. 

*  Grvet  him  three  thoufand  crowns  in  annual  fee ;]  This  reading 
firft  obtained  in  the  edition  pat  out  by  the  players.  But  all  the 
old  qoartos  (£rom  1605,  downwards,)   read  three/core. 

Theobald. 

The  metre  is  deftroyed  by  the  alteration ;  and  threefcore  thoufand 
Clowns,  in  die  days  of  Hamlet,  was  an  enormous  fum  of  money. 

M.  Mason* 

—  ammal  fee ;]    Fee  in  this  place  fignifies  rrward^  recomfence^ 

80,  m  AWs  well  that  ends  well: 

"  Not  helpine,  death's  my  fee  \ 

**  But  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promife  me  ?'* 

IV  word  is  commonly  ufed  in  Scotland,  for  wages,  as  we  fajr 

io^er^s  fee,  fhyfician*s  fee.     Stekvens. 

^te  i»  defined  by  Minfheu  in  his  Did.  1 61 7,  a  reward. 

Malonb* 

I  have  reftored  the  reading  of  the  folio.  Mr.  Ritfon  explains  it, 
I  thiok,  ri^tly  thus :  the  king  gave  his-  nephew  a  fund  or  fee  (in 
^}  of  that  yearly  value.    Reed. 

H3 


loa  HAMLET, 

On  fuch  regards  of  fafcty,  and  allowance, 
As^  therein  are  fet  down. 

.  •.  KiNG.  It  likes  us  well; 

.Ahd,  at  our  more  confider'd  time,  we'll  read, 
Anfwer,  and  think  upon  this  bufinefs. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  la<p 

hour : 
Go  to  your  reft;  at  night  we'll  feaft'  together: 
Moft  welcome  home! 

[^Exeunt  Voltimand  ^xii  Cornelius. 

Pol.  This  bufinefs  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madan^^  to  expoftulatc  * 

9 at  ftizht  nvell  feaft — ]  The  king's  intemperance  is  never 

fafiered  to  be  forgotten.    Johnson, 

*  My  liege » and  madam ,  to  expoftulate  — ]  To  exfojhdate^  for  /# 
inquire  or  difcufi. 

The  ilrokes  of  humour  in  this  fpeech  are  admirable.  Polonioi 's 
chara^r  is  that  of  a  weak»  pedant,  miniiler  of  (late.  His  declama- 
tion is  a  fine  fatire  on  the  impertinent  oratory  then  in  vogue«  which 
placed  reafon  in  the  formality  of  method^  and  wit  in  the  rin^le 
and  play  of  words.  With  what  art  is  he  made  to  pride  himleliui 
his  njjit : 

**  Tl.  at 'he  is  mad,  *tis  true:  'tis  true,  Uispity: 

«*  And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true:  A  foolifh  figure  i 

"  But  farewell  it, ." 

And  how  cxauifitely  does  the  poet  ridicule  the  reajoniug  m  fafiim^ 
where  he  maKes  Polonius  remark  on  Hamlet's  madnefs : 

•♦  Though  this  be  madnefs,  yet  there's  method  in't:** 
As  if  method,  which  the  wits  of  that  age  thought  the  rood  eflential 
quality  of  a  good  difcourfe,  would  maJce  amends  for  the  madnefi. 
It  was  madnefs  indeed,  yet  Polonius  could  comfort  himfdf  with 
this  refle6\ion,  that  at  lead  it  was  methods  It  is  certain  Shakipeare 
excels  hi  nothing  more  than  in  the  prcfen-ation  of  his  charaocni ; 
To  this  life  and  ^variety  of  chara^er  (lays  our  great  poet  [Pope]  ui  hit 
admirable  preface  to  Shakfpcare)  nxe  mufi  add  the  nmuderful  pre^ 
Jervation.  We  have  faid  what  is  the  charafter  of  Polonius;  and  it 
is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  drawn  with  wonderful  life  and  fpirit» 
yet  the  unity  of  it  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  be  grofsly  violated 
m  the  excellent  precepts  and  wfiruBiHns  which  Shakfpearc  makes  hit 
ilatefman  give  his  fon  and  fervant  in  the  middle  of  the  firft^  and 
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What  majelly  fliould  be,  what  duty  is. 

Why  day  is  day,  night,  night,  and  time  is  time. 


beginning  of  the.^noivi/tf^*  But  I  will  venture  to  (ay,  theie  criticki 
have  not  entered  into  the  poet's  art  and  addrefs  in  this  particular* 
He  had  a  mind  to  ornament  his  fcenes  with  thofe  fine  leflbns  of 
Ibcial  life ;  but  his  Polonius  was  too  weak  to  be  author  of 
them,  though  he  was  pedant  enough  to  have  met  with  them  in  hit 
reading*  and  fop  enough  to  get  them  by  heart,  and  retail  them  for 
his  own.  And  this  the  poet  mis  finely  (hewn  us  was  the  cafe,  where, 
in  the  middle  of  Polonius's  inftni^ons  to  his  fervant,  he  makes 
turn,  though  without  having  received  any  interruption,  forget  his 
leflbo,  and  (ay, 

*•  And  then,  fir,  does  he  thb; 

•*  He  does What  was  I  about  to  fay  ? 

•'  I  was  about  to  fay  fomething ^where  did  I  leave  ?" 

The  lervant  replies, 

Ji^  clofes  in  the  confequence.    This  fets  Polonius  right,  and 
he  goes  on, 

"  At  clofes  in  the  confequence. 

'*  Aj  marry  ^ 

«*  He  cities  thus: 1  know  the  gentleman,"  Wr. 

which  (hews  the  venr  words  got  by  heart  which  he  was  repeating. 
Ochcrwife  ciofis  in  the  conjtquence^  which  conveys  no  particular  idea 
of  die  fubjed  he  was  upon,  could  never  have  made  him  recoiled 
wbef€  he  broke  off.  This  is  an  extraordinary  inflance  of  the  poet's 
art,  and  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  charader. 

Waiburtok. 
This  account  of  the  charader  of  Polonius,  though  it  fufficiently 
leoondUcs  the  (eeming  inconfiftency  of  fo  much  wifdom  with  (b 
waA  folly,  does  not  perhaps  conefpond  exadly  to  the  ideas  of 
Qor  anchor.  The  commcnutor  makes  the  charader  of  Polonius^ 
a  charader  only  of  manners,  difcriminated  by  properties  fuperficial, 
accidental,  and  acquired.  The  poet  intended  a  nobler  delineation 
of  a  mixed  charader  of  manners  and  of  nature.  Polonius  is  a 
WBk  bred  in  conrts,  exercifed  in  bufinefs,  flored  with  obfervation, 
confident  in  his  knowledge,  proud  of  his  eloquence,  and  decltniofi' 
into  dotage.  His  mode  of  oratory  is  truly  reprefented  as  defignea 
to  ridicow  the  pradice  of  thofe  times,  of  prefaces  that  made  no 
intiododion,  and  of  method  that  embarrafTed  rather  than  explained. 
Thu  part  of  his  charader  is  accidental,  the  reft  is  natural.  Such 
a  man  is  pofidve  and  confident,  becaufe  he  knows  that  his  mind 
vas  once  ftrong,  and  knows  not  that  it  is  become  weak.  Such  a 
nan  excels  in  general  principles,  but  fails  in  the  particular  appli- 
cation.    He  b  knowing  in  retrofped,  acd  ignorant  in  forehght. 


104  HAMLET, 

Were  nothing  but  to  wafte  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore, — fince  brevity  is  the  foul  of  wit. 
And  tedioufnefs  the  limbs  and  outward  fldurifhes, — 
I  will  be  brief:  Your  noble  fon  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it :  Tor,  to  define  true  madncfs. 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  mad ; 
But  let  that  go. 

^UEEN.  More  matter,  with  lefs  art, 

Pol.  Madam,  I  fwear,  I  ufe  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true:  *tis  true,  'tis  pity j 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  :  a  fooliih  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  ufe  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains^^ 
That  we  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  effedl; 
Or,  rather  fay,  the  caufe  of  this  defedt ; 
For  this  effect,  defedtive,  comes  by  caufe : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  while  Ihe  is  mine ; 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark. 
Hath  given  me  this  :  Now  gather,  and  furmife, 


While  he  depends  upon  his  memory,  and  can  draw  from  his  itt 
pofitories  oi  knowledge,  he  utters  weighty  fentences,  and  eivet 
ufeful  counfel ;  bat  as  the  mind  in  its  enfeebled  ftate  cannot  be^epl 
long  bufy  and  intent,  the  old  man  is  fubje^t  to  fudden  derelidion 
of  his  faculties,  he  lofes  the  order  of  his  ideas  and  entangles  him- 
felf  in  his  own  thoughts,  till  he  recovers  the  leading  principle, 
and  falls  again  into  his  former  train.  This  idea  of  dotage  en- 
croaching upon  wifdom,  will  folve  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
charader  of  Polonius.     Johnson. 

Nothing  can  be  more  juft,  judicious,  and  maflerly,  than  John- 
fon's  delineation  of  the  character  of  Polonius ;  and  I  cannot  read 
it  without  heartily  regretting  that  he  did  not  exert  his  great  abili- 
ties and  difcriminating  powers,  in  delineating  the  ftrangc,  incon^ 
fiftent,  and  indecifive  charader  of  Hamlet,  to  which  I  confcft 
my felf  unequal,    M.  Mason. 
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— f(?  the  celeftial^  and  myJmPs  idol^  the  moft  beautified 

Ophelia^ 

That's  an  ill  phrafe,  a  vile  phrafe ;  beautified  is  a 

vile  phrafe ;  but  you  (hall  hear. — Thus : 
In  her  excellent  white  bofom^  the/e,^  &c. — 
^EEN.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her? 

J  — T0  the  celefiutl,  and  mj  foul's  idol^  the  moft  beautified  Oph(Uai\ 
Mr.  Theobald  for  beautified  fubftituted  beatified.     M  a  l  o  n  i;  • 

Dr.  Warbarton  has  followed  Mr.  Theobald ;  but  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  btautified^  though,  as  Polonius  calls  it,  a  'vile  phrafe^  be 
not  the  proper  word.  Beautified  feems  to  be  a  *viU  fbra/e,  for  the 
ambiguity  of  its  meaning.    Johnson. 

Hqrwood,  in  his  Hiftofy  ofEdtvard  FL  fays  **  Kasberine  Parre, 
qoecn  dowager  to  king  Henry  VIII,  was  a  woman  beautified  with 
many  excellent  virtues."    Farmek. 

So,  in  Tbe  Hog  bath  loft  bis  Peari,  1614: 

'^  A  maud  of  rich  endowments,  beautified 
"  With  all  the  virtues  nature  could  bcftow." 
Again,  Na(h  dedicates  his  Chrift's  Tears  over  Jeru/alem,  1 594 : 
'*  to  the  moft  beautified  lady,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Carey." 

Again,  in  Greene's  Mamillia^  1 593  :'* —^  although  thy 
perfoD  is  fo  bravely  beautified  with  the  dowries  of  nature." 

///and  wle  as  the  phrafe  may  be,  our  author  has  ufod  it  again 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

•«  feeing  you  are  beautified 

««  With  goodly  ftiapc,"  &c.    Steevens. 

B7  beamHfied  Hamlet  means  beautiful.  But  Polonius,  taking  the 
vndm  the  more  ftridly  ^mmatical  fenfe  oi  being  made  beautiful^ 
ciUs  it  a  vile  phrafe,  as  implying  that  his  daughter's  beaqty  was 
dttdfea  of  art.    M.Mason» 

^  /»  her  excellent  ivhite  bofom,  thefe,]    So,  in  Tbe  Tivo  Gentlemen 

^fema: 

"  Thy  letters 

**  Which,  being  writ  to  me,  (hall  be  dcliver'd 
•*  Even  in  tbe  milk-'white  bofom  of  thy  Iwe** 

SceVoL  III,  p.  236,  n.  2.     Steevens. 

1  have  followed  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads: 
Thefe  in  her  excellent  nvhite  bofom^  thefe^  8cc. 

In  onr  poet's  time  the  word  Thefe  was  ufually  added  at  the  end 
^thc  fuperfcription  of  letters,  but  I  have  never  met  with  it 
I^A  at  the  beginning  and  end.    Ma  lone. 


io6  HAMLET, 

Pol.  Good  madam,  ftay  awhile ;  I  will  be  faith* 
ful.— 

Doubt  tbou^  the  jiars  are  fire  \  [Reads. 

Doubt ^  that  the  fun  doth  move : 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar; 

But  never  doubt ^  I  love, 

0  dear  Ophelia,  I  avi  ill  at  theje  numbers  %  I  have 
not  art  to  reckon  my  groans  :  but  that  I  love  thee  befi, 
O  moft  bejl^^  believe  it.     Adieu. 

J'hine  evermore,  moji  dear  lady,  wbilji  this 
machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet.* 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  fliown  me : 
And  more  above,'  hath  his  folicitings. 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  fhe 

Received  his  love  ? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  fo.     But  what  might 
you  think. 
When  I  had  feen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 

5 O  moft  hfft,]     So,    in   Jcolaftus,    a    comedy,     i^fo: 

•«  —that  fame  moft  heft  rcdrcflcr  or  reformer,  is  God." 

StebVexs. 

^  tuhilft  this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet.]  Thefe  words  will 

not  be  ill  explained  by  the  conclnfion  of  one  of  the  Letters  of  the 
Fafton  Family,  Vol.  II.  p.  43  :  **  —  for  your  pleafure,  nvkjle 
my  nvytts  be  my  o*wrte," 

The  phrafe  emplo}-cd  by  Hamlet  feems  to  have  a  French  con- 
ftru^ion.     Pendant  que  cette  machine  eft  a  lui.     To  be  one^s  trwft 
man  is  a  vulgar  expreffion,  but  means  much  the  fame  as  Virgil's 
Dum  memor  ipje  md,  dum  Jpiritus  hos  regit  anus, 

StEEY£KS. 

^  —  warr  fl^c^'f ,]  is,  morfr^er,  hejidts.     John  sun. 
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(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  muft  tell  you  that. 

Before  my  daughter  told  mej  what  might  you. 

Or  my  dear  majefty  your  queen  here,  think. 

If  I  had  play'd  the  delk,  or  table-book ; 

Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb ; 

Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  fight ; 

Wh^t  might  you  think?*  no,  I  went  round'  to 

work. 
And  my  young  miftrefs  thus  did  I  befpeak ; 
Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy/phere\^ 
This  muft  not  be :  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her,' 

^  If  I  hadplafd  the  dejk^  or  table-book; 
Qr  ghjen  mj  heart  a  luorhngi  mute  and  dumb ; 
Or  iooi'd  upon  this  lo^e  *with  idlejifht ; 

What  might  you  think  ?^  i,  c.  If  either  I  had  conveyed  intel- 
ligence between  them,  and  been  the  confident  of  their  amours 
\play*d  the  dejk  or  table-book^  or  had  connived  at  it,  only  obferved 
them  in  (ecret,  without  acquainting  my  daughter  with  my  difco- 
very  \jgimn  my  heart  a  mute  and  dumb  'working;']  or  laftly,  had 
been  negligent  in  obferving  the  intrigue,  and  overlooked  it  [looked 
mfou  this  lore  *with  idle  Jigbt ;]  what  would  you  have  thought  of 
me?     Warburton. 

I  doubt  whether  the  firft  line  is  rightly  explained.  It  may 
mean,  if  I  had  lock'd  up  this  fecret  in  my  own  oreaft,  as  clofely 
as  if  it  were  confined  in  a  deflc  or  table-book.     M  a  lo  n  b. 

Or  grvem  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb ;]  The  folio 
reads — ^'winking.    Steevbns. 

The  fame  pleonafm  [mute  and  dumb]  is  found  in  our  author's 
Rafe  of  Luerece  : 

**  And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb  "    Malone* 

9 round — ]    i.  e.   roundly,   without  referve.     So   Polo- 

nius  fays  in  the  third  aft  :  ** be  round  with  him." 

Stbevens, 
*  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  fphere ;]     The  q[uarto,  1 604, 
and  the  firft  folio,  ior  fphere^  h^vcfar.     The  corrcftion  was  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     M  a l o  n  e  . 

J  precepts  ga*ve  her,]     Thus  the  folio.     The  two  elder 

^juartos  nsid^re/cripts.     I  have  chofen  the  mod  familiar  of  the 
two  readings.     Polonius  has  already  faid  to  his  fon : 
«*  And  thefc  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
"  Look  thou  charafter."    Stejv^ns, 


\ 


io8  HAMLET, 

That  fhe  fhould  lock  herfelf  from  his  rcfort. 
Admit  no  meflengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  fhe  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ;  * 
And  he,  repulfed,  (a  fhort  tale  to  make,} 
Fell  into  a  fadnefs ;  then  into  a  fall  ;^ 
Thence  to  a  watch ;  thence  into  a  weaknefs ; 
Thence  to  a  lightnefs ;  and,  by  this  declenfion. 
Into  the  madnefs  wherein  now  he  raves, 
And  all  we  mourn  for. 

KiNQ.  Do  you  think,  *tis  this  ? 

^EEN.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pol.   Hath  there  been  fuch  a  time,  (Pd  fain 
know  that,) 
That  I  have  pofitively  faid,  *Tisfo^ 
When  it  prov'd  othcrwife? 

King.  Not  that  I  know, 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwife: 
[Pointing  to  bis  bead  andjhoulder. 

The  original  copy  in  my  opinion  is  right.     Polonius  had  ordered 
hb  daughter  to  lock  her/elf  from  Hamlet*  s  re/ort^  &c.     See  p.  59  : 
**  I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
•*  Have  you  fo  (lander  any  moment's  leifure 
**  As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet : 
"  Look  to't,  J  charge  yow."     Malone. 
^  IFhich  doncy  (he  took  the  fruits  of  my  ad<vtce\\     She  took  the 
fruits  of  advice  when  (he  obey^  advice,  the  advice  was  then  made 
fruitful.    Johnson, 

5  (a  Jhort  tale  to  make,) 

Fell  into  afadnejs ;  then  into  a  fafi\  &C.]  The  ridicule  of  this 
charafter  is  here  admirably  fuftained.  He  would  not  only  be 
thought  to  have  difcovered  this  intrigue  by  his  own  fagacity,  but 
to  have  remarked  all  the  (lages  of  Hamlet's  diforder,  from  his 
fadnefs  to  his  raving, as  regularly  as  his  phyfician  could  have  done; 
when  all  the  while  the  madnefs  was  only  feigned.  The  humour  of 
this  is  exquifitc  from  a  man  who  tells  us,  with  a  confidence  peculiar 
to  fmall  politicians,  that  he  could  find 

*•  \\  here  truth  was  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
«*  Within  the  centre."    Warburton, 
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If  circumftances  lead  me,  I  will  find 

Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed  , 

Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,  fometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
together,^ 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

^REN.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  fuch  a  time  lil  loofe  my  daughter  to 
him: 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then ; 
Mark  the  encounter :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  be  not  from  his  reafon  fallen  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  afliftant  for  a  flate^ 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  cartera.^ 

KisG»  We  will  try  it. 


-    *  —  fonr  bmrs  tcgetHfer,]   Perhaps  it  would  be  better  were  we 
to  read  indefinitely^ 

—  for  ioars  together.     Ty RWH ITT. 

I  formerly  was  inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  propofed  cmcn- 
dttion;  bot  have  now  no  doubt  that  the  text  is  right.    The  ex- 
Dreflion>  four  hoars  together,  fwo  hours  together^  &c*  appears  to 
mt  been  common :  So,  in  King  Lear^  Ad  I: 
**  Edm.  Spake  you  with  him  ? 
•'  Edg.  Ay,  fwo  hours  together** 
Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale: 

**  ■    »    ay,  and  have  been,  any  time  xhtk  four  hours." 
Again,  in  Webfter's  Dutchefs  ofMalfy^  1623 : 

*•  She  will  mufey^wr  hours  together,  and  her  filence 
*^  Methinks  expreifcth  more  than  if  ihe  fpake." 

Malons* 
7  Ai/uch  a  time  Pll  loofe  my  daughter  to  him  : 
Bejou  and  I  behind  an  arras  then\ 
Mark  the  encounter  :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  he  not  from  his  reafon  fallen  thereon. 
Let  me  be  no  afjiftant  for  aftate. 

But  keep  a  farm,   and  carters.]     The  fcheme  of  throwing 
Ophelia  in  Hamkt's  way«  in  order  to  try  his  fanity,  as  well  as  the 


no  HAMLET, 


-E/r/^ Hamlet,  reading. 

^BBK.  But,  look,  where  fadly  the  poor  wretch 
comes  reading* 

addrefs  of  the  King  in  a  former  fcene  to  Rofencrantz  and  Guildeo-- 
ftcrn, 

««        ■      I  entreat  yon  both 

•*  That  you  vouchfafe  your  reft  here  in  our  conrt 
•*  Some  little  time ;  fo  by  your  companies 
«*  To  irtnu  him  oh  to  pleafures,  and  to  gather 
**  So  much  as  from  occauon  you  may  glean , 
'*  Whether  aught  to  us  unknown  affli^s  him  thus, 
«*  That,  opcn'd,  lies  within  our  remedy; — ** 
leem  to  have  been  formed  on  the  following  flight  hiiita  ill  1% 
hxftofy  of  Hamblet,  bl.  let,  fi|.  C.  3 :  "1  hey  counielled  to  tif 
and  luiow  if  poflible,  how  to  difcover  the  intent  and  meaning  « 
the  3^oung  prince;  and  they  could  find  no  better  nor  more  fit  in- 
vention  to  mtrap  him,  than  to  fet  fome  faire  and  beautiful  woman 
in  a  fecret  place,  that  with  flattering  fpeeches  and  all  the  crafticft 
neanes  flie  could,  fliould  purpofely  ieek  to  allure  his  mind  to  hate 
his  i^eafure  of  her.—- To  this  end,  certain  courtiers  were  appointed 
to  lead  Hamlet  to  a  folitary  place,  within  the  woods,  where  they 
brought  the  woman,  inciting  him  to  take  their  pleafures  together. 
And  furely  the  poore  prince  at  this  aflault  had  beene  in  great 
danger,   if  a  eentleman  that   in   Horvendille's  time  had    been 
nouriflied  with  him,  had  not  fliowne  himfelfe  more  afl«dlioned  to 
the  bringing  up  he  had  received  with  Hamblet,  than  defirons  to 
pleafe  the  tyrant. — This  gentleman  bare  the  courtiers  company, 
making  full  account  that  the   lead  fliowe  of  perfedl  fence  and 
wifdome  that  Hamblet  fliould  make,  would  be  fufficient  to  caufe 
him  to  loofe  his  life;   and  therefore  by  certaine  fignes  he  gave 
Hamblet  intelligence  in  what  danger  he  was  like  to  fall,  if  by  any 
meanes  he  fecmed  to  obeye,  or  once  like  the  wanton  toyes  and 
vicious  provocations  of  the  gentlewoman  fent  thither  by  his  uncle : 
which  much  abaflicd  the  prince,  as  then  wholly  beine  in  afle^on 
to  the  lady.     But  by  her  he  was  likewife  informed  of  the  treafon, 
as  one  that  from  her  infancy  loved  and  favoured  him. — The  prince 
in  this  fort  having  deceived  the  courtiers  and  the  ladys  expe^tion^ 
that  affirmed  and  fworc  hec  never  once  offered  to  have  his  pleafure 
of  the  woman,  ahh(iugh  in  fuhtleiy  he  afilrmcd  the  contrary,  ever^ 
man    thereupon  afl'ured    thrmfelves  that  without  doubt  he  wa* 
diflraught  of  his  fences ; — fu  that  as  then  Kcngon's  praftife  took 
no  cffcd." 
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Pol.  Away,  I  do  befecch  you,  both  away ; 
rU  board  him*  prefently : — O,  give  me  leave. — 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 
How  docs  my  good  lord  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  well  j  you  arc  a  fifhmonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  fo  honeft  a  man. 

Pol.  Honeft,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  fir ;  to  be  honeft,  as  this  world  goes, 
II  to  be  one  man  pick'd  out  of  ten  thoufand* 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 

dog,  being  a  god,  killing  carrion, Have  you  a 

daughter?^ 


Here  we  find  tbe  radc  outlines  of  the  characters  of  Ophelia,  an4 
Hmado^ — ibe  genil^man  that  in  the  time  of  Horvendille  (the  father 
^Utumiet)  hoi  been  nourijhed  ivltb  him.  But  in  this  piece  there 
He  DO  traits  of  the  charader  of  Polonius.  There  is  indeed  a 
confellor,  and  he  places  himfelf  in  the  queen's  chamber  bdiind  the 
«ni;*-lKit  this  is  the  whole.     M  a  lo  x  b  • 

•  VU  board  him—'\  i,  e.  accoft,  addrcfs  him.  See  Vol.  IV. 
p.  17,  iu8.    Rb£d. 

•  ftr  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god,  kifflng 
mrnm^'^—Have  jou  a  daughter?]  [Old  copies-— a  FOod  kifling 
QnioDy]  The  editors  feeing  Hamlet  counterfeit  madnefs,  thought 
^  might  (afely  put  any  nonfenfe  into  his  mouth.  But  this 
hage  paflage,  when  fet  right,  will  be  feen  to  contain  as  great  and 
fcklmie  a  rSedion  as  any  the  poet  puts  into  his  hero's  mouth 
AiOQghout  the  whole  play.  We  will  fird  give  the  true  reading, 
•fcich  ii  this:  Fcr  if  the  fun  breed  maggot  $  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god, 
^n^  carrion f'^^^.  As  to  the  fenfe  we  may  obfcrve,  that  the  illative 

Cick  [for]  ihows  the  fpeaker  to  be  rcafoning  from  fomcthing  he 
laid  before :  what  that  was  we  learn  in  thefe  words,  to  beboiefi,  at 


ira  HAMLET, 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'the  fun :  conception  U 

this  ixjorld  goeSf  is  to  be  one  picked  out  of  ten  tboufamdm  Having  fiud 
this,  the  chain  of  ideas  led  him  to  refied  upon  the  argument  which 
libertines  bring  againft  Providence  from  the  circumftance  of  aboand- 
ing  evil.  In  the  next  fpeech  therefore  he  endeavours  to  anfwer 
that  ohjcdlion,  and  vindicate  Providence,  even  on  a  fuppofition  of 
the  fadt,  that  almoft  all  men  were  wicked.  His  argument  ia  the 
two  lines  in  queftion  is  to  this  pnrfk>fe, — But  *wbj  need  nae  'wonder 
at  this  abounding  of  e*vil  ?  For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  i^  a  dead 
dogi  twbich  though  a  god^  yet  fhedding  its  heat  and  infltunce  upon 

carrion Here  he  (lop  (hort,  left  talking  too  confequentially  the 

hearer  ihould  fufped  his  madnefs  to  be  feigned;  and  fo  turns  htm 
off  from  the  fubjcdl,  bv  enquirinc;  of  his  daughter.  But  the  in- 
ference which  he  intended  to  m^e,  was  a  very  noble  onCj  and 
to  this  purpofe.  If  this  (fays  he)  be  the  cafe,  that  the  cffisft 
follows  the  thing  operated  upon  [carrion']  and  not  the  thing  ope- 
rating [a  god^]  why  need  we  wonder,  that  the  fupreme  caufe  of 
all  things  diffuiinc;  its  bleflings  on  mankind,  who  is,  as  it  were, 
a  dead  carrion,  dead  in  original  fin,  man,  inftead  of  a  proper 
return  of  duty,  ihould  breed  only  corruption  and  vices?  This  it 
the  argument  at  length ;  and  is  as  noble  a  one  in  behalf  of  Providence 
as  could  come  from  the  fchools  of  divinity.  But  this  wonderful 
man  had  an  art  not  only  of  acquainting  the  audience  with  what 
his  alters  fay,  but  with  what  they  think.  The  fentiment  too  is 
altogether  in  charafler,  for  Hamlet  is  perpetually  moralizing,  and 
hb  circumilances  make  this  refledlion  very  natural.  The  fame 
thought f  fomething  diverfified,  as  on  a  different  occafion,  he  ufes 
aeain  in  Meafurefor  Meafure,  which  will  ferve  to  confirm  thcic 
obfcrvations : 

"  The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  fins  moft  ? 

**  Not  (he ;  nor  doth  (he  tempt ;  but  it  is  I 

"  Thar  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  fun, 

*•  Do  as  the  carrion  docs,  not  as  the  flower, 

•'  Corrupt  by  virtuous  feafon." 
And  the  fame  kind  oi  expreffion  is  in  Cymbe/ine  : 

«*  Common-kifiing  Titan."     War  burton. 

This  is  a  noble  emendation  which  almoft  fets  the  critick  on  a  krel 
with  the  author.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Wnrburton,  in  my  apprchenUon,  did  not  underftand  the 
pdTage.  I  have  therefore  omitted  his  laboured  comment  on  it, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Shakfpeare  intended  it  as  a 
vindication  of  the  ways  of  ProviJo:.ve  in  permitting  evil  to  abound 
in  the   world.     He  does  not  indeed  pretend  that  this  profound 
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a  blefling ;  *  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive,— 
friend,  look  to*t. 

meaning  can  be  drawn  from  what  Hamlet^/;  bat  that  this  is 
what  he  was  thmkingofi  for  "  this  wonderfnl  man  (Shakfpearc)  had 
an  art  not  only  of  acquainting  the  audience  with  what  his  adors 
faj,  but  with  what  ihcy  thimk/*' 

Hamlet's  obfer\'ation  is,  I  think,  fimply  this.  He  has  juft  re- 
marked that  honefty  is  very  rare  in  the  world.  To  this  Folonius 
aflents.  The  prince  then  adds,  that  (ince  there  is  fo  little  virtoe 
in  the  world,  fince  corruption  abounds  every  where,  and  maggots 
are  hred  by  the  fun,  even  in  a  dead  dog,  Polonius  ought  to 
lake  care  to  prevent  his  daughter  from  walking  in  the  fun,  left  (he 
ihoald  prove  «'  a  hrtedir  of  finners ;"  for  though  conception  in  general 
he  a  bleffing,  yet  as  Ophelia  (whom  Hamlet  fuppofes  to  be  as  frail 
as  the  reft  of  the  world,)  might  chance  to  conce'rvt^  it  might  be  ii 
calamity.  The  maggots  breeding  in  a  dead  dog,  fecm  to  have  bciM 
mentioned  merely  to  introduce  the  word  conception  \  on  which  word, 
as  Mr.  Steevens  has  ob(crved,  Shakfpearc  has  play'd  in  King  Lear  : 
and  probably  a  fimiiar  quibble  was  intended  here.  The  word, 
however,  may  have  been  ufed  in  its  ordinary  fenfe,  £or  pregnane/, 
without  any  double  meaning. 

The  (light  connexion  between  this  and  the  preceding  paflage, 
and  Hamlet's  abrupt  queftion, — Hm^e  yon  a  daughter?  were  ma- 
nifisftly  intended  more  llrongly  to  imprefs  Polonius  with  the  belief 
of  the  prince's  madnefs. 

Perhaps  this  palTage  ought  rather  to  be  regulated  thus:— 
"  being  a  god-kiffing  carrion ;"  i.  e.  a  carrion  that  kifles  the  fun« 
The  participle  being  naturally  refen  to  the  laft  antecedent,  dor» 
Had  dhakfpeare  intended  that  it  fhould  be  referred  to  fun,  he  would 
piohably  have  written — **  be  beine  a  god,"  &c.  We  ha\'C  many 
fimilar  compound  epithets  in  theie  puys.  Thus,  in  King  Lear, 
Aft  II.  fc.  1.  Kent  fpeaks  of  '*  ear-kiffing  arguments."  Again, 
more  appofitely  in  the  play  before  us: 

"  New  lighted  on  a  beaven-kijpug  hill." 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

**  TYiTtzVMng  cloud' kiffing  Ilion  with  annoy." 

However,  the  inftancc  quoted  from  Cjmheline  by  Dr.  Warburton, 

*•  common-kiffing  Titan,"  fecros  in  favour  of  the  regulation 

"Aat  has  been  hitherto  made ;  for  here  we  find  the  poet  confidered 
^^<  fun  as  kifiing  the  carrion,  not  the  carrion  as  Kifiing  the  fun. 
^,  alfo  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I:  "  Did 'ft  thou  never  fee  Titan 
^UCsadiih  of  butter?"  The  following  lines  alfo  in  the  hiftorical 
play  of  King  Eduuard  III,  1596,  which  Shakfpearc  liad  certainly 
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Pol.  How  fay  you  by  that  ?  [^AfideJ]  Still  harp- 
ing on  my  daughter : — yet  he  knew  me  not  at  firft ; 
he  faid,  I  was  a  filhmonger :  He  is  far  gone,  far 
gone :  and,  truly,  in  my  youth  I  fuffer'd  much  ex- 
tremity for  love;  very  near  this.  I'll  fpeak  to  him 
again. — What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words! 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  who  ? 

Pol.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 


feen,  are,  it  maft  be  acknowledged,  adrerfe  to  the  regolation  I 
Lave  fuggefted: 

**  The  frcfticfty»OT«r^r'/  day  doth  fooneft  taint 
"  The  loathed  carrion^  that  it  feems  to  ki/s.** 

In  juftice  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  I  (hoald  add,  that  the  high  elogium 
which  he  has  pronounced  on  Dr.  Warburton's  emendationy  was 
founded  on  the  comment  which  accompanied  it ;  of  which,  however* 
I  think,  his  judgement  muft  have  condemned  the  reafoning,  diODgh 
his  goodnefs  and  piety  approved  its  moral  tendency.     Malonb. 

As  a  doubt,  at  leaft,  may  be  entertained  on  this  fubje^,  I  have 
not  ventured  to  expunge  a  note  written  by  a  great  critick,  and 
applauded  by  a  greater.    Steevens. 

*  conception//  a  hlejfing\  &c.]     Thus  the  quarto.    TTic 

folio  reads  thus:  "  conception  is  a  hlejling\   but  not  m  ymr 

daughter  may  conceive.  Friend ^  look  to't"  The  meaning  feems  to 
be,  exception  (i.  e.  underftanding)  is  a  blefling ;  but  as  your  dang^ 
ter  may  conceive  (i.  e.  be  preeiiant,)  friend  look  to*t,  i.  e.  have  acaie 
of  that.  The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  the  firfl  fcene  of  Kiag 
Lear  : 

**  Kent*  I  cannot  conceive  you,  fir. 

•*  Glo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could.** 

STEBVBXf. 

The  word  w/,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of 
the  folio,  in  confequence  of  his  not  underdanding  the  pa(^ag^ 
A  little  lower  we  find  a  fimilar  interpolation  in  fome  of  the  co- 
pies, probably  from  the  fame  caufe :  "  You  cannot,  fir,  take  from 
me  any  thing  that  I  will  not  more  willingly  part  withal,  except 
my  life."    Malone. 
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Ham.  Slanders,  fir :  for  the  fatirical  rogue  fays 
here,  that  old  men  have  grey  beards,-*  that  their 
faces  are  wrinkled ;  their  ^ycs  purging  thick  am- 
ber, and  plum-tree  gum;  and  that  they  have  a 
plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  moft  weak 
hams:  All  which,  fir,  though  I  moft  powerfully 
and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honefty  to 
have  it  thus  fet  down ;  for  yourfelf,  fir,  fhall  be 
as  old  as  I  am,  if,  like  a  crab,  you  could  go  back- 
ward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  m^dnef^,  yet  there's  me- 

*  Slamders^Jtr:  fir  the  (atirical  roguey^/  bere^  that  old  nun  &c.] 
^)  iht/atirical rogue  he  means  Juvenal  in  bis  loth  Satire: 
'*  Da  rpatiuro  vitx,  multos  da  Jupiter  annos : 
**  Hoc  redo  volta,  folum  hoc  et  pallidus  optas. 
"  Sed  quam  continuis  et  quantis  longa  fenedus 
*•   Plena  malis !  defirmem^  et  tetrum  anie  cmnia  'vulium^ 
"  Dfffimilemque  fui"  &C. 
Kodnng  could  be  finer  imagined  for  Hamlet,  in  his  circumftanccs, 
jjun  the  bringing  him  in  reading  a  defcripdon  of  tlie  evils  of  long 
«fe    Warburton. 

Had  Shakfpeare  read  Jievenal  in  the  original «  he  had  met  with 

••  Dc  temone  firitanno,  Excidet  Arviragus" 

iDd 

•*  Uxorem,  Pofthume,  ducis?" 

^e  fhoald  not  then  have  had  continually  in  Cymheline^  Arviragus, 
^P^bimms.  Should  it  be  faid  that  the  ^4ra«///7  in  the /^r/v^r  word 
^Ai  be  forgotten,  it  is  clear  from  the  miftake  in  the  lat/^r,  that 
%Mpeare  could  not  poflibly  have  read  any  one  of  the  Roman 

There  was  a  tranflation  of  the  loth  Satire  of  Jwvenal  bv  Sir 
John  Beaumont,  the  elder  brother  of  the  famous  Francis :  but  I 
c>uiot  teU  whether  it  was  printed  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  In  that 
Vof  qooiation,  every  claifick  might  be  picked  up  hj  pkce-meaL 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that  anotlier  defcripdon 
^OldAge  in  Asjou  like  it,  nas  been  called  a  parody  on  a  piTage 
w  a  French  poem  of  Gamier.  It  is  trifling  to  fay  any  thing  about 
•Uii  after  the  obfervation  1  made  in  Macbeth :  but  one  nny  rc- 
■»*  once  for  all,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  for  the  people ;  and  could 
■oc  have  been  fo  abfurd  as  to  bring  forward  any  allufton,  whic.i  had 
B<K  been  familiarized  by  fome  accident  oi  other.     Farmer. 
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thod  in  it,  [A/idf.Ji    Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air, 
my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  grave  ? 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'the  air. — How  preg- 
nant fometimes  his  replies  are !  *  a  happinefs  that 
often  madnefs  hits  on,  which  reafon  and  fanity  could 
not  fo  profperoufly  be  delivered  of.  I  will  leave 
him,  and  fuddenly  *  contrive  the  means  of  meeting 
between  him  and  my  daughter. — My  honounblc 
lord,  I  will  moft  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  fir,  take  from  me  any  thing 
that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  mj 
life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Thefe  tedious  old  fools ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz*  and  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  feek  the  lord  Hamlet ;  there 
he  is. 

Ros.  God  fave  you,  fir!  [Te?  Polonius. 

[txil  Polonius. 

Gujl.  My  honour*d  lord ! — 

Ros.  My  moft  dear  lord ! — 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends !  How  doft  thou, 
Guildenftern  ?  Ah,  Rofencrantz !  Good  lads,  hoW 
do  ye  both  ? 

5  Ilinv  pregnant  tfr,]  Pregnant  is  ready,  dexterous,  apt.  So,  &• 
Tivfiftb  hlght : 

** a  wickedncfs 

•*  Wherein  xha  pregna?it  enemy  doth  much."     Steevbk$» 
^  — - — and  fuddenly  &c.]    This,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  tvO 
following  lines,  are  omitted  in  the  quartos.     Steevens. 

^  Ro/encraniz — ]  There  was  an  embaflador  of  that  name  U^ 

England  about  the  time  when  this  play  was  written.     STSEVEHSr 
I 
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Ros.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 
GuiL.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  ovcrhaf)py  5 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 
Hjm.  Nor  the  foles  of  her  Ihoe? 
Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

HjiM.  Then  you  live  about  her  waift,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours  ? 

GuiL.  Taith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  fecret  parts  of  fortune  ?  O,  moft 
true;  fhe  is  a  (trumpet.     What  news? 

Ros.  None,  my  lord;  but  that  the  world's  grown 
lioneft. 

HjfM.  Then  is  doomfday  near :  But  your  news  is 
not  true.  [Let  me  *  queftion  more  in  particular : 
What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deferved  at  the 
hands  of  fortune,  that  flie  fends  you  to  prifon  hi^ 
dier? 

GuiL.  Prifon,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prifon. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  a  goodly  one;  in  which  there  are  many 
confines,  wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  being 
one  of  the  worft. 

Ros.  We  think  not  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it 
lb :  to  mc  it  is  a  prifon. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one ;  'tis 
too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutlhcll. 


*  [Let  me  &€•]     All  within  the  crotchets  is  wanting  in  th« 
fWos.    Stbbvbns* 
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and  count  myfelf  a  king  of  infinite  fpacc ;  were  it 
not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

GuiL.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition;  for 
the  very  fubftancc  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the 
fhadow  of  a  dream.' 

HjM.  A  dream  itfelf  is  but  a  fhadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  fo  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  fhadow's  fhadow. 

H^M.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies;*  and  our 
monarchs,  and  outflretch'd  heroes,  the  beggars' 
fhadows :  Shall  we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  fay, 
I  cannot  reafon. 

Ros.  GuiL.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

HjM,  No  fuch  matter  :  I  will  not  fort  you  with 
the  reft  of  my  fervants ;  for,  to  fpcak  to  you  like 
an  honeft  man,  I  am  moft  dreadfully  attended.] 
But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendfhip,  what  make 
you  at  Elfinore  ? 

Ros.  To  vifit  you,  my  lord;  no  other  occaiion. 

HjIm.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ; 
but  I  thank  you  :  and  fure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks 
are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny.^    Were  you  not  fent  for? 

'  the  Jbadrw  of  a  dream.']     Shakfpeare  has  accidentaUj' 

inverted  an   expreflion  of  Pindar,  that  the  ftate  of  huaumir^  is 
rxuL^  tva^^  the  dream  of  Tijhadvw.    Johnson. 
So,  Davies: 

'*  Man's  life  is  but  a  dreame,  nay>  lefs  than  fo, 
**  AJbadvwofa  dreame.*'     Farmer. 
So,  in  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  1603,  by  Lord  Sterline: 
•*  Whofe  beft  was  but  the  Jhcdo-iv  of  a  dream  J' 

Steevens. 
•  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;]  Shakfpeare  feems  here  to  defign 
a  ridicule  of  tho^e  dcclaraations  againft  wealth  and  greatneis,  that 
feem  to  make  happinefs  confift  in  poverty.     Joh  nson. 

'  too  dear,  a  halfpenny,']  i.  c.  a  half-penny  too  dear:  thcy 

are  worth  nothing,     I'he  modern  editors  read — at  a  half-penny. 

Malone. 
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Is  it  your  own  inclining?  Is  it  a  free  vifitation? 
Come,  come;  deal  juftly  with  me :  come,  •come; 
nay,  fpeak. 
GuiL.  What  Ihould  we  fay,  my  lord? 

//^3f.  Any  thing — but  to  the  purpofe.  You  were 
fent  for;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confeflion  in  your 
looks,  which  your  modefties  have  not  craft  enough 
to  colour :  I  know,  the  good  king  and  queen  have 
fent  for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Hjm.  That  you  muft  teach  me.  But  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowfliip,  by  the 
confbnancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our 
cver-prefervcd  love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better 
propofer  could  charge  you  withal,  be  even  and  di- 
reft  with  me,  whether  you  were  fent  for,  or  no  ? 

Ros.  What  fay  you  ?  [To  Guildenstern. 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you ;  *  [Afide.'l — 
if  you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

CuiL.  My  lord,  we  were  fent  for. 

HjM.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  fo  (hall  my  anticipa- 
tion prevent  your  difcovery,  and  your  fecrecy  to 
the  king  and  queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have  of 
laie,^  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not,)  loft  all  my  mirth, 
forgone  all  cuftom  of  excrcifes :  and,  indeed,  it  goes 
fo  heavily  with  my  difpolition,  that  this  goodly 
fnme,  the  earth,  fcems  to  me  a  fteril  promontory ; 


*  Atf7,  tbem  I  have  an  eye  cf  jou\]  Ai\  eje  of  you  means,  I  have 
*  glimpfe  of  your  meaning.    S t  e  e  v  e  ns. 

'  I  bare  of  late ^  &c.]  This  is  an  admirable  defcription  of  a 
footed  melancholy  fpning  from  thicknef^  of  blood;  and  artfully 
imagined  to  hide  the  true  caufe  of  his  diforder  from  the  pehetra- 
tioo  of  thefe  two  friends,  who  were  let  over  hLn  as  fpies. 

V\  AR BURTON. 
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this  mod  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this 
brave  o'erhanging  firmament,*  this  majeftical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fire,^  why,  it  appears  no  other 
thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  peflilent  congrega- 
tion of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man! 
How  noble  in  reafon !  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in 
form,  and  moving,  how  exprefs  and  admirable !  in 
a&ion,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehenfion,  how 
like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon 
of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quint- 
cffence  of  duft  ?  man  delights  not  me, — nor  woman 
neither;  though,  by  your  fmiling,  you  feem  to 
fay  fo. 

Ros.  My  lord,  there  was  no  fuch  (luff  in  my 
thoughts. 

Hjim.  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  faid, 
Man  delights  not  me  ? 

Ros.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  ^  the  players  (hall 
receive  from  you  :  we  coted  them  on  the  way  j '  and 
hither  are  they  coming,  to  oflfer  you  fervice. 


*  this  brave  o^trhangtng  firmament,]     Thus  the  quarto. 
The  folio  reads, — this  bra*ve  o*cX'hanghg,  ihb,  Wr.     Steevbns. 

*  '^"   ^ofl  excellent   canopy,    the  air, — this  majeftical  roof 

fretted lAJith  golden  fire,]  So,  in  our  author's  2ift  Sonnet: 

«*  As  iYio{c  gold  candles,  fix'd  in  heaven's  air." 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 

**  —  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

**  Is  thick  inlaid  with  parins  of  bright  goldT    Ma  lone. 
* lenten  entertainrrent — ]  i.  e.  fparing,  like  the  entertain- 
ments given  in  Lent.    So,  in  The  Dukc*s  Miftrefs,  by  Shirley,  1631  ; 

*'  to  maintain  you  with  bifkcf, 

*'  Poor  lohn,  and  half  a  livery,  to  read  moral  virtue 

**  And  leuun  ledurcs."     Ste E  v e n s. 

^  — —ot'i'  cotcd  them  on  the  ijcay  ;]   1  o  cote  is  to  (n-ertahe.  I  meet 
with  this  word  in  The  Ri  turn  from  Varnaffus,  a  comedy,  1606: 
"  marry  we  prefcntly  coted  2Xi^  outflript  them." 
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Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king,  (hall  be  welcome ; 
liis  majefty  (hall  have  tribute  of  me :  the  adven- 
rurous  knight  fhall  ufe  his  foil,  and  target:  the 
lover  ihall  not  figh  gratis ;  the  humorous  man  fhall 
end  his  part  in  peace :  *  the  clown  (hall  make  thofe 
laugh,  whofe  lungs  are  tickled  o'the  fere  ;^  and  the  - 

Agjnn,  m  Golding's  Oy'id's  Me/amorfiofis^  ^S^7»  ^ookll: 

**  With  that  Hippomenes  coudhttJ* 
Agam»  in  Warner's  Albion's  England^  i6o2»  Book  VI.  chap,  xxx : 

<«  Gods  and  goddefles  tor  wantonnefs  oxsX-cotedn* 
Again,  in  Drant't  tranilation  of  Horace's  iatires,  1567  : 

'*  For  he  that  thinks  to  ^oat  all  men,  and  all  to  overgoe." 

Chapman  has  more  than  once  ofed  the  word  in  his  verfion  of  the 
Sjd  Iliad. 

Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  276,  n.  8. 

In  the  laws  of  courfing,  fays  Mr.  Toilet,  **  a  cote  is  when  a 
gieyhoond  goes  endways  b^  the  fide  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the 
hare  a  turn."  This  aaotation  feems  to  point  oat  the  etymology  of 
the  verb  to  be  from  tne  French  ro//,  the  fide.    Stebvbns. 

• Jball  end  his  part  in  peace :]     After  thcfe  words  the  folio 

adds— /i&r  clvwn  Jhall  make  thofe  laugh  <who/e  lungs  are  tickkd  othe 
fere*     Warburton. 

9  .1...  the  clown  fhall  make  thofe  lau^h^  nnhofe  lungs  are  tickled 
i  the  fere  \\  i.  e.  thofe  who  are  afthmaucal,  and  to  whom  laughter 
ismoft  uneafy.  This  is  the  cafe  (as  I  am  told)  with  thofe  whofe 
lon^  are  ticKled  by  they^r^  oxferum :  but  about  thefe  words  I  am 
ndther  very  confident,  nor  very  felicitous.  Will  the  following 
piflage  in  The  Tempeft  be  of  ufe  to  any  future  commentator? 

•«  to   minillcr  occafion  to  thcfe  gentlemen,  who  are  of 

fuch  fenfible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  ufe  to  laugh  at 
nothing." 

The  word  feare  occurs  as  unintelligibly  in  an  ancient  Dialogue 
between  the  Comen  Secretary  anl  Jtlotwfj,  touchjnge  the  unjiablenes 
tif  Harlottes,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

**  And  wyll  byde  whyfperynge  in  the  eare, 
«*  Thynke  ye  her  layle  is  not  light  of  the  feared** 
T\}efere  is  likewife  a  part  about  a  hawk.     Steevens» 
Thcfe  words  are  not  in  the  quarto.     I  am  by  no  means  fatisfied 
^w^th  the  explanation  given,  though  I  have  nothing  fatisfaftory  to 
propoie.    I  believe  Hamlet  only  means,  that  the  clown  fhall  make 
uhoie  laugh  who  have  a  difpofition  to  laugh ;  who  arc  pleafed  with 
^lidr  entertainment.     That  no  afthmaticK  difeafe  was  in  contem- 
plation, may  be  inferred  from  both  the  words  ufcd,  tidied  and 
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lady  (hall  fay  her  mind  freely,*  or  the  blank  vcrfe 
fhall  halt  for't. — What  players  are  they  ? 

Ros.  Even  thofe  you  were  wont  to  take  fuch  de- 
light in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

H^M.  How  chances  it,  they  travel?'  their  rcfi- 
dence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  ways. 

Ros.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  innovation/ 

Iim£s ;  each  of  which  feems  to  have  a  relation  to  laughter,  and 
the  latter  to  have  been  conddered  by  Shakfpeare,  as  (if  I  may  lb 
cxprefs  myfelff)  its  natural  feat.     So,  in  Coriolanus : 

«•  with  a  kind  oi  fmile^ 

^*  Which  ne'er  carae  from  the  lungs ^ — ." 
Again,  in  As  you  like  it : 

" When  I  did  hear 

**  The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  tie  time, 
"  My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer." 
0*tbefere^  or  ^  the  fere,  means,  I  think,  by  the  fere;  but  the 
word  Jere  I  am  unable  to  explain,  and  fufpcfl  it  to  be  corrupt. 
Perhaps  we  (hould  read — the  clottm  Jball  make  thofe  laugh  lubofi 
lungs  are  tickled  o'the  fcene,  i.  e.  by  the  fcene.  A  fimilar  cor- 
ruption has  happened  in  another  place,  where  we  find  fcare  for 
Jcew.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  472,  n.  4.    Malon  £• 

» the  lady  Jball  fay  her  mind  &c]     The  lady  (hall  have  no 

obdrudlion,  unlefs  from  the  lamenefs  of  the  yerfc.    Johnson. 

I  think,  the  meaning  is, — The  lady  fhall  mar  the  meafure  of  the 
rerfe,  rather  than  not  express  herfclf  freely  or  fully. 

Hendersox. 

'  Ho^  chances  it^  they  travel  ?]  To  travel^  in  Shakfpeare's  time 
was  the  technical  word,  for  which  we  have  fubftituted  to  ftrdl. 
So,  in  the  Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Matter  of  the  Revels 
fo  King  Charles  the  Firft,  a  manufcript  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  Vol.  II.:  ««  1622.  Feb.  17,  tor  a  certificate  for  the  Palf- 
grave's  fervants  to  tm^vtl  into  the  country  for  fix  weeks,  los." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  PrMafievy  1601  :  "  If  he  pen  for  thee  once, 
thou  (halt  not  need  to  trc<vdl^  with  thy  pumps  full  of  gravell,  any  . 
more,  after  a  blindc  jade  and  a  hamper,  and  Italk  upon  l>oords 
and  barrel-heads  to  an  old  crackt  trumpet."  Thcfe  words  arc 
add  reffed  to  a  pla}  er.     M  a  l  o  n  e. 

^  I  thinks  their  inhibition  ^r.]  I  fancy  this  is  tranfpofed :  Hamlet 
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Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  fame  eftimation  they  did 
when  I  was  in  the  city  ?  Arc  they  fo  followed  ? 


ecquirci  not  about  an  inkibitiow,  but  an  innovation i  the  anfwer 
therefore  probably  was, — /  think ^  their  innovation,  that  is,  their 
new  pra^c^  of  ftroUing,  comes  bj  means  of  the  late  inhibition. 

Johnson. 
The  drift  of  Hamlet's  queftion  appears  to  be  this, — How 
chances  it  tbejr  trayel  ? — i.  e.  Honv  happens  it  that  they  are  become 
^miZrrr/— Their  refidence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was 
better  both  ways.— i*  e.  to  have  remained  in  a  fettled  theatre,  nvas 
tbt  more  honourable  as  'well  as  the  more  lucrative  Jituation,  To  this, 
Ro(encnntz  replies, — ^Their  inhibition  comes  by  means  of  the  late 
sMat^'atiom* — U  e.  their  permiffion  to  off  any  longer  at  an  eftablified 
bmfe  is  taken  avoaj,  in  confeqnence  of  the  NEW  custom  of  intro* 
dneimg  petfimal  abufe  into  their  comedies.  Several  companies  of  aAors 
in  the  time  of  our  author  were  filenced  on  account  of  this  licentious 
pnftice.  Among  thefe  (as  appears  from  a  paiTage  in  Ha^ue  nvith 
JOB  to  Saffron  Waldent  or  Gabriel  Harvejs  Hunt  is  up,  &c.  I  ^96,) 
even  the  children  of  St.  Paul's:  **  Troth,  would  he  might  for  mee 
(that's  all  the  harme  I  wi(h  him)  for  then  we  neede  never  wiflie  the 
playes  at  Pov!Us  up  againe,"  Sec.  See  a  dialogue  between  Comedy 
and  Ewvy  at  the  condufion  of  Mucedonu,  1598,  as  well  as  the 
pBdvdiiini  to  Ariftippus,  or  the  Jovial  Philo/opher,  1 630,  from 
whence  the  following  pailage  is  taken:  **  Shrws  having  been  long 
ictermitted  and  forbidden  by  authority,  for  their  abufes,  could  not 
be  railed  hot  by  conjuring."  Shevj  enters,  whipped  by  two  furies, 
and  the  prologue  fays  to  her : 

•'  witn  tears  wafh  oEFthat  guilty  fm, 

••  Purge  out  thofc  ill-digefted  dregs  of  wit, 
**  That  ufe  their  ink  to  olot  a  fpoticfs  name: 
**  Let's  have  no  one  particular  man  traduc'd, — 

««  fpare  the /^//offj,"  &c. 

Alteration  therefore  in  the  order  of  th^  words  feems  to  be  quite 
umeceflary.    Stbbvbks. 

There  will  ftiD,  however,  remain  fome  difficulty.  The  (latnte 
39  Etiz.  ch.  4.  which  feems  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  words — their 
iMttion,  was  not  made  to  inhibit  the  players  from  a^ng  any 
longer  at  an  eftahlijhtd  theatre,  but  to  prohibit  them  {torn  ft  rolling. 
"  All  fencers,  (fays  the  ad,)  bcarwards,  common  players  of  enterludes^ 
and  nuoftrels,  ivandering  abroad,  (other  than  players  of  entcrludcs, 
^^doQging  to  any  baron  of  this  rtalm  or  any  other  honourable  per* 
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Ros.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

[Ham.  How  comes  it?*  Do  they  grow  nifty? 

Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace :  But  there  is,  fir,  an  aiery  of  children,^  little 

and  (hall  faftain  fuch  pain  and  punifhments  as  by  this  a6l  is  In  that 
belialf  appointed." 

This  flatute,  if  alluded  to>  is  repugnant  to  Dr.  Johnfon  s  tnmfpo- 
iition  of  the  text,  and  to  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  of  it  as  it  now 
ilands.  Yet  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  may  be  right :  Shakfpeare 
might  not  have  thought  of  the  ad  of  Elizabeth.  He  could 
not,  however,  mean  to  charge  his  friends  the  old  tragedians  with 
the  new  cvftom  of  introducing  perfonal  abufe;  but  muft  rather  hire 
meant,  that  the  old  tragedians  were  inhibited  from  performing  in 
the  city,  and  obliged  to  travel,  on  account  of  the  mifcondoA  of 
the  younger  company.    See  n.  6*     M  a  l  o  n  s  • 

By  the  late  innovation ,  it  is  probable  that  Rofencrantz  means  the 
late  change  of  government.     The  word  innovation  is  ofed  in  the 
fame  fente  in  'fhe  Triumph  of  Love,  in  Fletcher's  Four  moral  refre- 
/entations  in  one,  where  Cornelia  fays  to  Rinaldo : 
c<  .  and  in  poor  habits  clad, 

**  (You  fled,  and  the  innovation  laid  aiide)." 
And  in  Fletcher's  [Shirley's]    play  of  The  Coronation,  after  Leo- 
natos  is  proclaimed  Icing,  Lyiander  fays  to  Philocles  ; 

**  What  doft  thou  think  of  this  innovation  f**    M.  Masoit. 

*  [Ham.  Hovo  comes  it  f  &c.]  The  lines  enclofed  in  crotchets 
are  in  the  folio  of  1623,  but  not  in  any  of  the  quartos.   Johnson. 

^  an  aiery  of  children,  &c.]     Relating  to  the  play  hoafes 

then  contending,  the  Bankfide,  the  Fortune,  &c.  played  by  the  chil- 
dren of  his  majefty's  chapel.     Popb. 

It  relates  to  the  young  fmging  men  of  the  chapel  ro3raI,  or  St« 
Paul's,  of  the  former  of  whom  perhaps  the  earlieft  mention  occurs 
in  an  anonymous  puritanical  pamphlet,  1 569,  entitled  The  Cbi/drm 
of  the  Chapel  ftript  and  vuhipt :  **  Flaies  will  neuer  be  foppicft, 
while  her  maiefties  unfledged  minions  flaunt  it  in  filkes  and  fattens. 
They  had  as  well  be  at  their  popifli  feruice  in  the  deuils  gar- 
ments," &c. — Again,  ibid:  •*  Euen  in  her  maieflies  chapel  do  theic 
pretty  upftart  youthes  profane  the  Lordes  day  by  the  lafciuious 
writhing  of  their  tender  limbes,  and  gorgeous  decking  of  their 
apparel],  in  feigning  bawdie  fables  gathered  from  the  idolatrous 
heathen  poets,"  &c. 

Concerning  the  performances  and  fuccefs  of  the  latter  in  at- 
traAing  the  bed  company,  I  alfo  find  the  following  paflagc  in  Jack 
Drutns  Entertainment,  or  Pa/quil  and  Katherine,  1 601 : 
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cyafeSj^  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  queflion,^  and  are 
mod  tyrannically  clapp'd  for't :  thefe  are  now  the 

*•  I  (aw  the  children  ofPowles  laft  night; 

*'  And  troth  they  pleas'd  me  pretty,  pretty  well« 

<<  The  apes^  in  time,  will  do  it  handfumely. 

** 1  like  the  aadience  that  freqoenteth  there 

**  With  much  applaufe :  a  man  (hall  not  be  choak'd 
•«  With  theftenchofgarlick,  norbepafted 
•*  To  the  barmy  jacket  of  a  beer-brewer. 

•'  Tis  a  good  gentle  audience,"  8cc. 

It  is  laid  in  Richard  Flecknoe's  Short  Difcoutfe  of  the  Engll/B 
Sutge,  1664,  that,  *'  both  the  children  of  the  chappel  and  St« 
Fftul's,  aded  playcs,  the  one  in  Wliite-Friers,  the  other  behinde 
the  Convocation-houre  in  Paul's;  till  people  growing  more  precife, 
and  playes  more  licentious,  the  theatre  of  Paul's  was  quite  iappreft, 
and  that  of  the  children  of  the  chappel  converted  to  the  ufe  of  the 
children  of  the  revels."    Ste evens. 

The  fnppreflion  to  which  Flecknoe  alludes  took  place  in  the 
year  1 583-4 ;  but  afterwards  both  the  children  of  the  chapel  and 
of  the  Revek  played  at  our  author's  playhoufe  in  filackfriars,  and 
eliewhere:  and  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's  at  their  own  houfe. 
See  the  Acconni  of  our  old  Theatres  in  VoL  II.  A  certain  number  of 
the  children  of  the  Revels,  I  believe,  belonged  to  each  of  the 
principal  theatres. 

Oor  author  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  dired  any  (atire  at  thofe 
yoong  men  who  played  occafionally  at  his  own  theatre.  Ben 
joofon's  Cjnthias  Rtvels,  and  his  Poetafter,  were  performed  thero 
by  the  children  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  in  1600  and  1601 ; 
and  Eafttnard  Hoe  by  the  children  of  the  reveb,  in  1604  or  1605. 
I  have  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  dialogue  before  us  was  pointed 
at  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's,  who  in  1 601  aded  two  of  Marfton's 
plays,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  and  Antonio* s  Revenge.  Many  of  Lyly's 
mrs  were  reprefentcd  by  them  about  the  fame  time;  and  in  1607 
Chapman's  BnJljf's  Amhois  was  performed  by  them  with  great  a]>* 
plairie.  It  was  probably  in  this  and  fome  other  noify  tragedies  of 
dbe  fiune  kind,  that  they  cry*d  out  on  the  top  of  quefiion,  and  *were 
mt/t  tyrtmnically  clapped  for  t^ 

At  a  later  period  indeed,  after  our  poet*s  death,  the  Children  of 
the  Revels  had  an  eilabliihed  theatre  of  their  own,  and  fome  difpute 
ieems  to  have  anfen  between  them  and  the  king's  company.  1  hey 
performed  rc^larly  in  1623,  and  for  eight  years  afterwards,  ac 
the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's  Street;  and  in  1627,  Shakfpeare's  com- 
pany obtained  an  inhibition  from  the  Matter  of  the  Revels  to 
pie\ent  their  performing  any  of  his  plays  at  their  houfc :  as  appears 
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faftiion;  and  fo  berattle  the  common  ftages,  (fo 
they  call  them)  that  many,  wearing  rapiers,  arc 

from  the  following  enXTV  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book, 
already  mendonea:  **  rrom  Mr.  Heminge,  iti  their  company's 
name,  to  forbid  the  playinge  of  any  of  Shakfjicare's  playes  to  the 
Red- Bull  company,  this  nth  of  Aprill,  1627, — 5  o  o."  From 
other  paflages  in  the  fame  book,  it  appears  that  the  Children  of  the 
Revels  compofed  the  Red- Bull  company. 

We  learn  from  Heywood's  Apology  for  AHors^  that  the  little 
ijafes  here  mentioned  were  the  perfons  who  were  guilty  of  the  late 
innoFvatiofiy  or  pradice  of  introducine  perfonal  abufe  on  the  (lage, 
and  perhaps  for  their  particular  fault  the  players  in  general  fuflfered; 
and  the  older  and  more  decent  comedians,  as  well  as  the  children, 
had  on  fome  recent  occaiion  been  inhibited  from  a^n^  in  London, 
and  compelled  to  turn  ftroUers.-.  This  fuppofition  will  make  the 
words  concerning  which  a  difficulty  has  been  ftated,  (fee  n.  j.) 
pcrfedlly  clear.  He)' wood's  Apohp  for  Ailors  was  publilhed  in 
1 61 2;  the  pafTage  therefore  which  is  found  in  the  folio,  and  not  in 
the  quarto,  was  probably  added  not  very  long  before  that  time. 

•*  Now  to  fpeake  (fays  He3rwood,)  of  fome  abufe  lately  crept 
into  the  quality,  as  an  in*veighing  agatnft  tbeftste^  the  court,  the  law, 
the  citty,  and  their  go-itemments^  luith  the  particularizing  of  prrvate 
mens  humours,  yet  ali^e,  noblemen  and  others,  I  know  it  diftaftes 
many ;  neither  do  I  any  way  approve  it,  nor  dare  I  by  any  means 
excafe  it.  The  liberty  which  lome  arrogate  to  themfelves,  com- 
mitting their  bitternefs  and  liberal  invedives  againft  all  eftates  /« 
the  mouthes  of  children,  fuppofing  their  juniority  to  be  a  priviledge 
for  any  raylin^,  be  it  never  fo  violent,  I  could  advife  all  fuch  to 
curbe,  and  limit  this  prefumed  liberty  within  the  bands  of  difcretion 
and  government.  But  wife  and  judicial  cenfurers  before  whom 
fuch  complaints  (hall  at  any  time  hereafter  come,  will  not,  I  hope, 
impute  thefe  abufes  to  any  tranfgreffion  in  «/,  who  have  ever  been 
carefuUand  provident  to  (hun  the  like." 

Prynnc  in  his  Hiftriomaftix,  {peaking  of  the  ftate  of  the  ftage, 
about  the  year  1620,  has  this  pallage :  *•  Not  to  particularifc  thofc 
late  new  fcandalous  invedive  playes,  wherein  liindry  perfons  of 
place  and  eminence  [Gundemore,  the  late  lord  admiral,  lord  trea- 
furer,  and  others,]  have  been  particularly  perfonated,  jeared,  abufed 
in  a  grofs  and  fcurrilous  manner,"  &c. 

The  folio,  1623,  has — berattled^  The  correftion  was  made  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  met  with  a  palTage  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Calvert  to  Mr.  Winwood,  dated  March  28,  i6oj. 
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afraid  of  goofe  quills^  and  dare  fcarce  come  thU 
thcr. 

Ham.  AVhat,  are  they  children  ?  Who  maintains 
them?  how  arc  they  efcoted?'  Will  they  purfue 

which  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  words  found  only  in  the 
fclio  were  added  at  that  time : 

<*  The  plays  do  not  forbear  to  prefent  upon  the  ftage  the  whok 
coorfe  of  this  preient  time,  not  fparing  the  king,  date,  or  religion, 
in  lb  mat  abiurdity,  and  with  fuch  liberty,  that  any  would  be 
afiiidto  hear  them."    Memorials^  Vol.  II.  p.  54.     Malone. 

'  little  e)'aies,  thai  cry  oat  on  the  top  of  queftion^    Littio 

^fet%  \.  e.  young  neft lings,  creatures  juft  out  of  the  egg. 

Thsobald. 

TZr  Booki  ofHtntkyingt  &c,  bl.  1.  no  date,  feems  to  offer  another 
etymology.  '*  And  fo  bycaufe  the  beft  knowledge  b  by  the  fje, 
ihty  be  calkd  ejeffed.  Ye  may  alfo  know  an  eyejje  by  the  palenefs 
of  the  icfcs  of  her  legges,  or  the  fete  o^er  the  beake."^ 

Stbbvens. 

Fiom  eyy  Tent,  ovum,  q.  d.  qui  recens  ex  ovo  emcrfit.  Skinner, 
Etywmi.  An  aiery  ox  eyrie ^  as  it  ought  rather  to  be  written,  is  derived 
from  the  fame  root,  and  fignifies  both  a  young  brood  of  hawks, 
and  the  neft  itielf  in  which  they  are  produced. 

An  eyas  hawk  is  fometimes  written  a  nyas  hawk,  perhaps  from 
a  oorrnpcion  that  has  happened  in  many  words  in  our  language, 
from  the  latter  n  pafling  from  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  be« 
gbming  of  another.  However,  fome  et}'mologi(b  think  ityas  a 
kgttiniate  word.    Malone. 

— rrf  out  on  the  top  of  <}uefHon,]    The  meaning  feems  to  be, 
tib^  aik  a  common  qudlion  in  the  higheft  note  of  the  voice. 

Johnson. 

I  believe  qtuftkn,  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  fignifies  con-^ 
MrfathHy  dialogue.  So,  \Xk  The  Merchant  of  Venice:  "  Thinks  you 
^Sln*  with  a  Jew."  The  meaning  of  the  pafTage  may  therefore 
^^f-^hildrem  that  perpetually  recite  in  the  higheft  notes  of  'voice  that 
f^keMttertdm     Steevens. 

^Ticn  we  alk  a  fnefiisn,  we  generally  end  the  fentence  with  a 
Jigh  note.  I  bclie\-e,  therefore,  that  what  Rofencrantz  means  to 
"y  is,  that  thefe  children  declaim,  through  the  whole  of  their 
P*^,  in  the  high  note  commonly  ufcd  at  the  end  of  a  qufftion,  and 
«c applauded  for  it.     M.  Mason. 

.  *  - — efcotedf\  Paid.  From  the  French  efcot,  a  (hot  or  reckon- 
">t*   Johnson. 
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the  quality  no  longer  than  they  can  fing?'  will  they 
not  fay  afterwards,  if  they  fhould  grow  themfelves 
to  common  players,  (as  it  is  moft  like,*  if  their 
means  are  no  better,)  their  writers  do  them  wrong,' 
to  make  them  exclaim  againft  their  own  fuccef- 
lion? 

Ros.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both 
(ides ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  fin,  to  tarre  them 
on  to  controverfy :  *  there  was,  for  a  while,  no  mo- 
ney bid  for  argument,  unlefs  the  poet  and  the 
player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  queftion. 

Ham.  Is  it  pofRble  ? 

9  Will  they  purfue  the  quality  no  longer  than  they  can  fingf'\  Will 
they  follow  the  profrjjion  of  players  no  longer  than  they  keep  the 
voices  of  boys,  and  iing  in  the  choir  ?  So  afterwards  he  {xf%  to 
the  player,  Comey  grve  us  a  tafie  of  your  quality ;  come^  a  paffinuUi 
Jpeech*    Johnson. 

So,  in  the  players'   Dedication^  prefixed  to  the  firft  edition  of 

Fletcher's  plays  in  folio,  1647  •  "  dircfted  by  the  example 

of  fome  who  once  (leered  in  our  quality ^  and  fo  fortunately  afpiied 
to  chufc  your  honour,  joined  with  your  now  glorified  brother, 
patrons  to  the  flowing  compofitions  of  the  then  expired  fweet  fwan 
of  Avon,  Shakfpeare."  Again,  in  GoiTon's  School  of  Abu/e,  1579: 
•*  I  fpeak  not  of  this,  as  Uiough  every  one  [of  the  players]  that 
profcffeth  the  qualities  fo  abufed  nimfclf, — /' 

"  Than  they  can Tfwp^,"  does  not  merely  mean,  "  than  they  keep 
the  voices  of  boys,"  but  is  to  be  undcrftood  literally.  He  11 
fpeaking  of  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's.     Malone. 

*  moft  like y'\  The  old  copy  reads — like  moft.     St B evens. 

TIic  cor  reft  ion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

'  their  ijoriters  do  them  ivrong,  &C.]     I  (hould  have  been 

very  much  furprifed  if  I  had  f/ot  found  Ben  Jonfon  among  the 
writers  here  alluded  to.     Steevens. 

^  to  tarre  them  on  to  contro-'ver/y  :^     To  provoke  any  animal 

to  rage,  is  to  tarre  him.     The  word  is  faid  to  come  from  the  Greek 

rscpua-va.',      J  OH  N SON. 

So,  already  in  Ki»g  John : 

**  Like  a  dog,  that  is  compeU'd  to  fight, 

'*  Snatch  at  his  maftcr  that  doth  tat  re  him  on." 

Steevens. 
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GuiL.  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about 
of  brains. 

HjtM.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ros.  Ay»  that  they  do^  my  lord ;  Hercules  and 
his  load  too.'] 

Ham.  It  is  not  very  ftrange :  for  my  uncle  *  is 
king  of  Denmark ;  and  thofe^  that  would  make 
mouths  at  him  while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty, 
forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  pic- 
ture in  little.'  'Sblood,  there  is  fomething  in  this 
more  than  natural,  if  philofophy  could  find  it  out. 

[Flourijb  of  trumpets  within. 

GviL. .  There  are  the  players. 


*  -——Hercules  and  his  load  too.']  i.  c.  they  not  only  carry 
avay  the  world,  but  the  world-bearer  too:  alluding  to  the  (lory 
of  Hercules's  relieving  Atlas.    This  is  humorous. 

Warburton. 

The  dlofion  may  be  to  the  Globe  playhoufe  on  the  Bankfide, 
die  fign  of  which  was  Hercules  carrying  the  Globe »     Stbeveks. 

I  fappofe  Shakfpeare  meant,  that  the  boys  drew  greater  audiences 
dm  toe  elder  playen  of  the  Globe  theatre.     Ma  lone. 

^  li  is  mot  'very  firange :  for  my  uncle — ]  I  do  not  wonder 
due  tbe  new  players  have  fo  luddenly  rifen  to  reputation,  my  uncle 
fnpplies  another  example  of  the  facility  with  which  honour  is  con« 
fcrred  npon  new  claimants.  .  Johnson. 

It  is  not  nsery  ftrange  :  &c.  was  originally  Hamlet's  obfervation, 
on  bcine  informed  that  the  old  tragedians  of  the  city  were  not  fo 
followed  as  they  ufcd  to  be:  [fee  p.  1 24,  n.  5.]  but  Dr.  Johnfon's 
aplaoadon  is  certainly  jufl,  and  this  paflage  conneds  fufficiently 
«dl  widi  that  which  now  inunediately  precedes  it.     Ma  lone. 

7  in  little.']  i.  e.  in  miniature.     So,  in  The  Noble  Soldier, 

1634: 

*«  The  perfe^on  of  all  Spaniards,  Mars  in  UttL" 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Shepherd's  Sirena : 

**  Paradife  in  little  done." 
Agim,  in  Maffinccr's  Neiv  Way  to  pay  old  Debts: 

•*  His  father's  pictu re  in  UttU. "     Steepens, 
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Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  arc  welcome  to  Elfinore. 
Your  hands.  Come  then:  the  appurtenance  of 
welcome  is  falhion  and  ceremony :  let  me  comply 
with  you  in  this  garb ;  •  left  my  extent  to  the  play- 
er?, which,  I  tell  you,  muft  ihow  fairly  outward, 
ihould  more  appear  like  entertainment  than  yours. 
You  are  welcome :  but  my  uncle-father,  and  aunt- 
mother,  are  deceived. 

GuiL.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north  weft :  when  the 
wind  is  foutherly,^  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand* 
faw.* 

•  'let  me  comply  ^cJ]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads, — let  me  ooxaf 
^mtxit  fwUh jou.  •  Johnson. 

To  comply  is  again  apparently  uied  in  the  fenfe  o£— to  ampUmmi^ 
in  Aa  V :  "He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he  fuck'd  it." 

Steevens. 
^  i_av^^ir  the  'wind  is  fouiherly,  ^c^  So,  in  Damon  and  PytkiaSf 
1582: 

**  But  I  perceive  now,  either  the  nxjinde  is  at  thefuuh^ 
**  Or  elfe  your  tungc  cleaveth  to  the  rooffe  of  your  mouth." 

Stebvbns. 
^  I  know  a  haivi  from  a  hanJ/atv.']     This  was  a  common 

proverbial  fpcech.  The  Oxford  editor  alters  it  to, — I  hso^w  a 
banukfrom  an  hemlhaw,  as  if  the  other  had  been  a  corruption  of 
the  players ;  whereas  the  poet  found  the  proverb  thus  corrupted  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people:  fo  that  the  critick's  alteration  only  ferro 
to  (hew  us  the  original  of  the  expreflion.    War  b  u  rto  n. 

Similarity  of  found  is  the  fource  of  many  literary  corruptions. 
In  Holboro  we  have  ftill  the  fign  of  the  Bull  and  Gate,  wluch 
exhibits  but  an  odd  combination  of  images.  It  was  originally  (as 
I  learn  from  the  title-paee  of  an  old  play)  the  Boulogne  Gate,  L  e. 
one  of  the  gaten  of  Boulogne  \  deiignea  perhaps  as  a  compliment  to 
Henry  VII I.  who  took  the  place  in  1 544. 

The  Boulogne  mouth,  now  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  had  probabl) 
the  fame  origin,  i.  c.  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Boulogne. 

Stebvbks. 
The  Boulogne  Gate  was  not  one  of  the  gates  of  Boulogne,  but  of 
Calais  \  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  fuch  by  Hall  and  Ho- 
linlhed.     Ritson. 
I 
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Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenftern ; — ^and  you  too ; — ^ 
at  each  ear  a  hearer :  that  great  baby,  you  fee  there^ 
is  not  yet  out  of  his  fwadung -clouts. 

Ro%.  Hapily,  he's  the  fecond  time  come  to 
them ;  for,  they  fay,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophecy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players ;  mark  it. — You  fay  right,  fir :  o'monday 
morning;  'twas  then,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.   When 

Rolcius  was  an  a<9:or  in  Rome, 

Pol.  The  adors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Buz,  buz!' 

s  Abb,  hmt/]  Mere  idle  talk,  die  iaz  of  the  vulgar. 

Johnson. 
Baz,  hz/  are,  I  believe,  only  IntexjeAions  employed  to  in- 
lanpc  Polonins.    Ben  Jonfon  ufes  tbem  often  for  the  fame  por- 
pofe,  as  wdl  as  Middleton  in  J  Mad  Worlds  mj  Mafterst  1608. 

Stseyens. 
Bkc  Qfed  to  be  an  inteijeAion  at  Oxford,  when  any  one  began 
a ioiy  Aat  was  generally  known  before.    Blackstonb. 
Bmaeer^  in  a  fubfeqaent  fcene  in  this  play,  is  ofed  for  a  inj^ 


'*  And  wants  not  huxxers,  to  infeA  his  ear 

•«  With  peftilent  fpeechcs." 
D,  in  Kiag  Lear : 

"  —on  every  dream, 

*•  Each  buz,  each  fancy." 

^    Again,  in  Tnifibrs  Hiftcrj  of  England,    163^:    **  who, 

^imid  of  riving  redrefe,  fojpeding  now  the  truth  of  the  duke  of 
Cskxdkr's^jBQs,"  &c. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  from  the  anfwer  of  Polonius,  that  buz, 
^as  oied,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofes,  for  an  idle  rumour  without  any 
f«qiidation. 
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Pol.  Upon  my  honour, 

Ham.  Then  came  each  aflor  on  his  afs^^ 

FoL.  The  bed  adlors  in  the  world,  either  for 
tragedy,  comedy,  hiftory,  pafloral,  pafloral-comi- 
cal,  hiftoricaUpaftoral,  [tragical-hiftorical,^  tragi- 
cal-comical, hiftorical-paftoral,]  fcene  individable, 
or  poem  unlimited :  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy, 
nor  Plautus  too  light.^  For  the  law  of  writ,  and 
the  liberty,  thefe  are  the  only  men.' 


In  Ben  Jonfon's  Staple  ofNeijjs,  the  collector  of  mercantile  in- 
telligence is  called  Emiflary  Buz.     Ma  lone. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  phrafe,  or  rather  of  this 
interjedion,  it  is  not  unufual*  even  at  this  day,  to  cry  buz  to  any 
perfon  who  begins  to  relate  what  the  company  had  heard  before. 

M.  Masox. 

^  Then  came  &c.]     This  feems  to  be  a  line  of  a  ballad. 

Johnson. 

5  tragicaUhifiorkaly  Arc]    The  words  within  the  crotchets 

I  have  recovered  from  the  folio,  and  fee  no  reafon  why  they  were 
hitherto  omitted.  Tliere  are  mainr  plays  of  the  age,  if  not  of 
Shakfpeare,  that  anfwer  to  thefe  deicriptions.    Steevens. 

^  —  Seneca  cannot  he  too  bea<vj^  nor  Plautus  too  light  J]  The 
tragedies  of  Seneca  were  tranilated  into  Englifh  by  Thomas 
Newton,  and  others,  and  publifhed  firft  ieparate,  at  different  times, 
and  afterwards  all  together  in  158 1.  One  comedy  of  Plautus,  viz, 
the  Minacbmi,  was  likewife  tranilated  and  publifhed  in  1 595. 

Steevens. 

I  believe  the  frequency  of  plays  performed  at  publick  fchools, 
fug^cfted  to  Shakfpeare  the  names  of  Seneca  and  Flautus  as  dra- 
matick  authors.     T.  Wart  on. 

7  For  the  laiv  of  ^xit,  and  the  liberty,  thefe  are  the  only  menJ]  All 
the  modern  editions  have, — the  laijo  of  wit,  and  the  libertj;  but 
both  my  old  copies  have — the  la^jj  ©/"writ,  I  believe  rightly.  H'rit, 
for  nvriiitsgy  r^mpoftthn.  Wit  was  not,  in  our  author's  time,  taken 
either  for  ima^i^iation,  or  acutcftefs,  or  both  together^  but  for  under- 
ftanding,  for  tlic  faculry  by  which  we  apprehend  2Si^  judge.  Thofe 
who  wrote  of  the  human  mind,  diftinouifhed  its  primar)'  powers 
into  117/  and  ir.///.  Afcham  difHn^uifhes  boys  of  tardy  and  of 
atUvc  faculties  into  riukk  ^j.itt  ^iV\i}jk^jj  cu-its,    Johnson. 
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Ham.  O  Jeptba^  judge  of  Ifrael^ — what  a  trcafurc 
hadft  thou ! 

Pol.  What  a  trcafurc  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Why — One  fair  daughter^  and  no  more. 
The  which  be  loved  pajjing  well. 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [4fide. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'the  right,  old  Jeptha  ? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jeptha,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daughter,  that  I  love  pafling  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  As  by  lot,  God  wot,*  and  then,  you 


That  mfrit  is  here  ufed  for  nvriiiftg,  may  be  proved  by  the  fol« 
lomig  pii^Qi^  in  Titus  Andromcut : 

**  Inen  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  ivn't,**    St ee yens. 

The  M  copies  are  certainly  riefat.  H^ni  is  a(ed  for  ^utriting  by 
aothon  coDtemporary  with  Shakipeare.  Thus,  in  The  Apolngk  of 
Pient  Fenmileffe^  by  Thomas  Naihe,  i  j;93  :  '*  For  the  lowfie  cir- 
comftaiioe  oThis  poverty  before  his  death,  and  fending  that  mi- 
iecaUe  ntmite  to*  his  wife,  it  cannot  be  bat  thou  lid,  learned 
GabrieL"  Again  in  Bifhop  Earle's  CbaraBer  of  a  men  dull  Phy- 
ff^9  i6j8:  **  Then  followes  a  ivrit  to  his  d  rugger,  in  a  ft  range 
tonne,  which  he  anderftands,  though  he  cannot  confter." 
Agaio,  in  Kiug  Henry  VL  Part  II : 

"  Now,  good  my  lord,  let's  fee  the  devil's  ivriu*' 

Malone. 

•  Why,  As  tfj  lot,  God'wot^ — &c.]  The  old  fong  from  which 
diefe  quotadons  are  taken,  I  communicated  to  Dr.  Pc^cy,  who 
■^  honooied  it  with  a  place  in  the  fecond  and  third  editions  of 
■**»  Relifmes  of  asscient  Englijb  Poetry,  In  the  hooks  belonging  to 
"^  Stationers'  Company,  there  are  two  entries  of  this  Ballad 
*noM;  others.  «*  A  ballet  intituled  the  Songe  of  Jepthah*s 
^ooghter*'  &c.  1567,  Vol.  I.  fol.  162.  Again.  "  Jeffa  Judge  of 
^M:'  p.  93,  Vol.  III.  Dec.  14,  1624. 

Ilus  ftory  was  alfo  one  of  the  favourite  fubje^h  of  ancient 
^Wby.    Stbevens. 

There  is  a  Latin  tragedy  on  the  fubjed  of  Jeftba,  by  John 
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know.  It  came  to  pafs^  As  mojl  like  it  was, — The  firft 
row  of  the  pious  chanfon'  will  (how  you  more; 
for  look,  my  abridgment  *  comes. 


Chriilopherfon  in  jc46»  and  another  by  Buchanan^  in  r  j;5;4«  A 
^ird  by  Du  Hefiis  Mornay  is  mentioned  by  Prynnc  in  his  HifiriO' 
maftix.  The  fame  fubjedl  had  probably  been  introduced  oa  the 
Englifh  ftage.    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

9 the  pious  chanfon  — ]  It  is  pons  chanjons  in  the  firft  felio 

edition.  The  old  ballads  fung  on  bridges,  and  from  thence  called 
Foms  chanjons.     Hamlet  is  here  repeating  ends  of  old  fongs. 

Pope. 

It  is  pons  chanjons  in  the  quarto  too.  I  know  not  whence  the 
tuhrick  has  been  brought,  yet  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  an  ar- 
bitrary addition.  T%e  titles  of  old  ballads  were  never  printed 
red;  but  perhaps  rubrick  may  ftand  for  margutal expliouttim. 

JoHMtOV. 

There  are  five  large  volumes  of  ballads  in  Mr.  P^ys's  colk^oa 
in  Maedalen  College  library,  Cambridge,  fome  ias  ancient  as 
Henry  VlPs  reign,  and  not  one  red  letter  upon  any  one  of  dbe 
titles.    G&EY. 

The  words,  of  the  ruhrick  were  firft  inferted  by  Mr.  Rowe,  in 
his  edition  in  1709.  The  old  quartos  in  1604,  160c,  and  161  if 
read  piotis  chanjons  which  gives  the  fenfe  wanted,  and  I  have  ac- 
cordingly inferted  it  in  the  text. 

The  pious  chanjons  were  a  kind  of  Chriftmas  carols^  containing 
ibme  fcriptural  hillory  thrown  into  loofe  rhymes,  and  fung  about 
the  ftreets  by  the  common  people  when  they  went  at  that  feafoo 
to  folicit  alms.  Hamlet  is  here  repeating  fome  fcraps  from  a  long 
of  this  kind,  and  when  Polonius  enquires  what  follows  them,  he 
refers  him  to  xhi^Jirft  roiv  (i.  e.  divifion)  of  one  of  thefe,  to  obtain 
the  information  he  wanted.     Steevens. 

*  my  abridgment — ]    He  calls  the  players  afterwards,  the 

brief  chronicles  of  the  times  \  but  I  think  he  now  means  only  thaft 
nvho  ivilljhorten  my  t4slk,    Johnson. 

An  abridgment  is  ufed  for  a  dramatick  piece  in  the  Midjummer 
Night's  Dream,  Aft  V.  fc.  i  : 

**  Say  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening?'* 
but  it  does  not  coramodioully  apply  to  this  paflage.     See  VoL  V, 
p.  142,  n.  4«     Steevens. 
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Enter  four  or  five  Players. 

You  are  welcome,  mafters;  welcome,  all: — I  am 

glad  to  fee  thee  well : — welcome,  good  friends. — 
\  old  friend !  Why,  thy  face  is  valanced '  fince  I 
law  thcc  laft;  Com'ft  thou  to  beard  me*  in  Den- 
mark ? — What !  my  young  lady  and  miftrefs !  By-'r- 
lady,  your  ladyfhip  is  nearer  to  heaven,  than  when 
I  law  you  laft,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.'   Pray 


^ifyfaee  is  valanced  — ]  i.  c.  fringed  with  a  beard.    The 
u  the  fringes  or  drapery  hanging  roand  the  teller  of  a  bed. 

Malone. 
Diydcn  in  one  of  his  prologues  or  epilogues  has  the  following 
fine: 

'*  Criticks  in  plame,  and  white  valancj  wig."   STBiVENt. 

The  folios  read  ^valiaut,  which  feems  right.   The  comedian  was 
pcobaUj  "  bearded  like  the  pard."    Ritson. 

♦ H  beard  jiw— J     To  heard^  anciently  fignified  to  fit  at 

kfma».     So,  in  Kmg  Uemy  IV.  P.  I : 

"  No  man  fo  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground, 
*«  But  I  will  ^^tfr^ him."    Steeveks. 

s  .....  ly  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.]  A  chioppime  is  a  high  (hoe, 
or  ladicr,  a  clog,  worn  by  the  Italians,  as  in  Tho.  Heywood's 
CySi^  rf  Beamtj,  AA  V.  Song : 

*'  The  Italian  in  her  high  cbopretie, 

"  Scotch  lafs,  and  lovely  froe  too; 
**  The  Spanilh  Donna,  French  Madame, 
••  He  doth  not  fearc  to  go  to." 
80,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Cynthia's  Rrvels : 

"  I  do  wilh  myfclf  one  of  my  miftrefs's  cioppitti.'*  Another 
^conods,  why  would  he  be  one  of  his  miftrefs's  cioppiai?  a  third 
*fwei5,  "  becaufe  he  would  make  her  higL^n** 

Again,  in   Decker's   Match  me  in  London^  1631:   "I'm  only 
'^C  inftroAions  to  make  her  a  lower  chopetne\  (he  finds  fault 
^  (he's  lifted  too  high." 
Apin,  in  Chapman's  C^efar  and  Pompej^  1 61 3 : 
««  and  thou  (halt 

"  Have  cbopines  at  commandement  to  an  height 
"  Of  life  thou  canft  wi(h." 
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God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncuircnt  gold, 
be  not  crack'd  within  the  ring.* — Matters,  you  arc 

See  the  figure  of  a  Venetian  courtezan  amon?  the  Hahiti  AwHdn 
Vc.  di  Ce/are  VecelUo^  p.  I  Ht  edit.  1 598 ;  ana  (as  Mr.  Ritfon  ob- 
fervcs)  among  the  Diver/arum  Nationum  Habitus,  Padua,  1 592. 

Stebviri. 

Tom  Cory'at  in  his  Crudities,  161 1,  p.  262 9  calls  them  cbapim^s^ 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  them :  '*  There  is  one  thing 
ufed  of  the  Venetian  women,  and  fome  others  dwelling  in  the 
cities  and  towncs  fubjc^  to  the  figniory  of  Venice,  that  is  not  to 
be  obferved  (I  thinke)  amon^ft  any  other  women  in  Chriftendome : 
which  is  fo  common  in  Venice,  that  no  woman  whatfoever  goeth 
without  it,  either  in  her  houfe  or  abroad,  a  thing  made  of  <uMd 
and  covered  ivitb  leather  ofjundry  colors, /ome  nvith  luhiie^/ome  redde, 
fome  yellvw*  It  is  called  a  chapiney,  njahuh  they  nnear  under  theif 
fhoes.  Many  of  them  are  curioufly  painted ;  fome  alfo  of  them  I 
have  feen  fairely  gilt :  fo  uncomely  a  thing  (in  my  opinion)  that  it 
is  pitty  this  fooliib  cuftom  is  not  cleane  banifhed  and  extenninafied 
out  of  the  citie.  There  are  many  of  thefe  chapiney s  of  a  great  height 
even  half  a  yard  high,  which  maketh  many  of  their  women  that 
are  very  (hort,  feeme  much  taller  than  the  tailed  women  we  have 
in  England.  Alfo  I  have  heard  it  obferved  among  them»  that  by 
how  much  the  nobler  a  woman  is,  by  fo  much  the  higher  are  her 
chapiney s.  All  their  gentlewomen  and  moft  of  their  wives  ao4 
widowes  that  are  of  any  wealth,  are  aflided  and  fupported  eythcr 
by  men  or  women,  when  they  walke  abr<Dad,  to  the  end  they  may 
not  fall.  They  are  borne  up  raoft  commonly  by  the  left  aroK^ 
otherwife  they  might  quickly  take  a  fall."    Reed. 

Again,  in  Marfton's  Dutch  Courtezan,  1605:  "  Doft  not  wcti^ 
*high  ccrked  (hoes,  chopinesF" 

The  word  ought  rather  to  be  written  chapine^  from  chapin.  Span. 
which  is  defined  by  Minlheu  in  his  bpanilh  EH^tionary,  •*  a  high 
cork  Jhoe*'  There  is  no  fynonymous  word  in  the  Italian  languaee. 
though  the  Venetian  laJies,  as  we  are  told  by  Lafiels,  ••  wear  high 
heel'd  (hoes,  like  ftihs,"  &c.     Malone. 

5  he  not  cracked  'within  the  tingS\  That  is,  crack* d  toonmch 

for  ufe.  '^rhis  is  faid  to  a  young  player  who  aded  the  parts  of 
women.     Johnson. 

I  find  the  fame  phrafe  in  The  Captain^  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher: 

•'  Come  to  be  married  to  my  lady's  woman, 

*'   After  O^e's  aack\i  ir  the  nug,'* 
Again,  in  Ben  Jon  Ton's  Magt.:fi  k  LjJy  : 

•«  Light  gold,  and  ctat:k'd  ijuitbin  the  ring*'* 
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all  welcome.  We'll  c*en  to*t  like  French  £ilcon- 
crs,*  fly  at  any  thing  we  fee :  We'll  have  a  fpeech 
ibalght ;  Come,  give  us  a  tafte  of  your  quality ; 
comcy  a  paflionate  fpeech. 

I  Play.  What  fpeech,  my  lord? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee^Ipeak  me  a  fpeech  once,— 
but  it  was  never  adted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above 
once :  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleafed  not  the 
million;  'twas  caviare  to  the  general  :^  but  it  was 

Again»  in  Ram' Alley ,  or  Mtrfy  Tricks^  i6i  i : 

*'  not  a  penny  the  worie 

^*  For  a  little  ufc,  ^boU  'within  the  timr^^* 
Again,  in  Decker's  Honeft  Wbore^  1655  -  **  ^^  ^^  not  kt  nijr 
oaths  be  crack* i  in  the  wing,  will  yon?"    Stbbvims, 

The  following  paiTage  in  Lyly's  fFmam  itt  the  Momr,  t5Q7»  as 
wdl  as  that  in  Fletcher's  Captain,  might  lead  os  to  fnppote  that 
diis  phrafe  fometinies  conveyed  a  wanton  allufion:  *'  Wdl,  if  (he 
were  twenty  mins  lighter,  refufe  her,  provided  always  (he  be  not 
d^  withiM  the  ring"     T.  C. 

• lUe  French  falconers,]     The  amuiement  of  fiilconry  was 

nocfa  cultivated  in  France.  In  A/Ps  tvelithat  ends  'well,  Shakfpeaie 
has  introdoced  an  afir'mger  or  falconer  at  the  French  coort.  Mr. 
Toilet,  who  has  mentioned  the  fame  circumftance,  likewife  adds 
that  it  b  iaid  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Trails,  p.  116,  that  "  the 
fmch  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  and  noblcft  fidconers  in  tho 
wctem  part  of  Europe;"  and,  that  the  French  king  fent  over  his 
{dconers  to  (how  that  fport  to  king  James  the  Firft."  See  Weldon's 
Cisrf  Qf  King  James*     Stb  E  V  E  N 8. 

like  French  falconers^]     Thus  the  folio.     Quarto: — like 

fntnify  falconers.     M  a  lo  n  e. 

*  -~—  caviare  to  the  general :]  Giles  Fletcher  in  his  Ruffe  Com* 
'maealth,  iS9^»P'  '  '>  ^Y^  ^^  Ruflia  they  have  divers  kinds  of 
filk  »  very  good  and  delicate:  as  the  Bellouga  &  Bellougina  of 
fcor  or  five  cincs  long,  the  Ofitrina  &  Sturgeon,  but  not  fo  thick 
■or  long.  Thcfc  four  kind  of  fifli  breed  in  the  Wolgha  and  arc 
etched  in  great  plenc}*,  and  ferved  thence  into  the  whole  realme 
^r  a  good  food.  Of  the  roes  of  thefe  four  kinds  they  make  very 
pot  ftorc  of  Icary  or  Ca^eary,**  See  alfo  Mr.  Ritfon's  Remarks  ^r. 
on Shakfpeare,  (edit.  1778,)  p.  199.     Reed. 

Ben  Jonfon  has  ridicaled  the  introducliun  of  thefe  foreign  deli* 
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(as  I  received  it,  Jtnd  others,  whofe  judgements,  in 
fuch  matters,  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,*)  an  excel, 
lent  play }  well  digefted  in  the  fcenes,  fet  down 
with  as  much  modefty  ^  as  cunning.  I  remember, 
one  faid,  there  were  no  fallets*  in  the  lines,  to 


cacies  in  his  Cjmtbia's  Re<vtU:  **  He  doth  learn  to  eat  Anc&otiei, 
Macaroni,  Bovoli»  Fagioli,  and  Ca*viare,"'  &c 

Again,  in  The  Mu/es'  Looking  Glafs^  by  Randolph,  1638 : 

*•  the  pleafare  that  I  take  in  fpending  it, 

«*  To  feed  on  caviart^  and  eat  anchovies." 
Agsun,  in  The  White  De^il,  or  Vittoria  Corombona,  1612  :. 

c«  'one  citizen 

**  Is  lord  of  two  fair  manors  that  call'd  yoo  mafter, 

"  Only  for  caviare.'* 
Agun,  in  Marflon's  What  jom  nvilU  1607  : 

**  a  man  can  fcarce  eat  gooa  meat, 

'<  Anchovies,  caviare,  but  he's  fatired."    Steitkks. 

Florio  in  hb  Italian  Di6lionary,  1598,  defines,  Catnarv,  "a 
kinde  of  fait  meat,  ufed  in  Italic,  like  black  fope ;  it  is  made  of 
the  roes  of  filhes." 

Lord  Clarendon  ufes  the  general  for  the  people,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  is  ufed  here.  *'  And  fo  by  undervaluing  many  par- 
ticulars, (which  they  truly  efteemed,)  as  rather  to  be  confentea  to 
than  that  the  general  fliould  fufier, — .'*     Book  V.  p.  550. 

Malohi. 

•  — —  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,']  i.  e.  whofe  judgement  I  had 
the  higheft  opinion  of.    Wa&b urton. 

I  think  it  means  only  that  wDere  higher  than  mine,    Johnsok. 

Whofe  judaement,  in  fuch  matters,  was  in  much  higher  rogue 
than  mine.    Heath. 

Perhaps  it  means  only — whofe  judgement  was  more  clamoroufly 
delivered  than  mine.  We  fUll  lay  of  a  bawling  aflor,  that  he 
fpeaks  on  the  top  of  his  'voice.    Steevens. 

To  over-top  is  a  hunting  term  applied  to  a  dog  when  he  gives 
more  tongue  than  the  reft  of  the  cry.  To  this,  I  believe,  Hamlet 
refers,  and  he  afterwards  mentions  a  cry  of  players*     Henlit* 

9  fet  dovi)n  v^ith  as  much  modefty — ]  Modefty  iox  ftmplicity* 

WARBUaTOW. 

*  ■  there  nvere  no  fallets  l^c]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
copies.  1  know  not  why  the  later  editors  continued  to  ad(^  the 
alteration  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  read,— noySi//,  &c. 
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make  the  matter  favoury;  nor  no  matter  in  the 
phrafe,  that  might  indite  the  author  of  afFeftion  :* 
but  caird  it,  an  honeft  method/  as  wholefome  ^  as 
fweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handfome  than  fine. 
One  fpeech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved :  'twas  ^neas*  tale 
to  Dido ;  and  thereabout  of  it  efpecially,  where  he 
fpeaks  of  Priam's  flaughter :  If  it  live  in  your  me- 
mory, begin  at  this  line;  let  me  fee,  let  me  fee; — 
ne  rugged  Pyrrbus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beafi^ — 
'tis  not  fo;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

Mc  Pope's  alteration  may  indeed  be  in  foine  degree  fuppoxted  bjr 
die  following  paflage  in  Decker's  Smtlnmmftix,  1 602 :  *'  -—  a  prepared 
troop  of  gafiants,  who  (hall  diftafte  every  umfaliei  line  m  their 
fly-blown  comedies."  Though  the  other  phrafe  was  nfed  as  late 
as  in  the  year  1665,  in  A  Emt<pui  •fjefts^  &c.  **  —for  junkets* 
joci;  and  for  amous/milefs,  fades."    Stbbvens. 

I  indite  tite  amtbor  of  affeBkm :]  Indite ^  for  cwmS. 

WARBuaroH. 
imJiie  the  author  of  mffeSkm  ;]  i.  e.  conviA  the  author  of 
bang  a  fimtaftical  mffeBtd  writer.  Maria  calls  Malvolio  an  af- 
ftBim'd^&t  i«  e.  an  aJfeSed  afs;  and  in  Love's  Labomr^s  Loft^  Na- 
dttud  tells  the  Pedant^  that  his  reafons  **  haw  been  nviiij,  tvitbomt 
itttCaoOa*' 

Again,  in  the  tranflation  of  Caftfglione*s  Courtier^  by  Hobby, 
I {(6:  "  Afflon^  the  chiefe  conditions  and  qualityes  in  a  waiting* 
gentlewoman/'  u,  **  to  flee  affeakm  or  curioiity." 

A|ain,  in  Chapman's  Preface  to  Ovid's  Baitauet  ofSen/e^  '59S* 
"  Cmcoritie  in  afe^ion  of  words  and  indigefted  concets,  is  pe^ 
^nticall and  cbildifli."    Steevens. 

^ bmt  called  it,  an  honeft  method^     Hamlet  is  telling  how 

nadi  his  judgement  differed  from  that  of  others.  One  /aid,  there 
«Cf  m  fisllets  in  the  lines.  Sec,  hut  called  it  an  honeft  method.  The 
>Bthor  probably  gave  it, — But  I  called  it  an  honeft  method,  &c. 

JOHKSON. 

*—  an  honeft  method, ]  Honeft,  for  chafte,     Wabburton. 

*  • as  nuholefome  &c.]    This  paflage  was  recovered  from  the 

^WHos  by  Dr.  Johnfon.     Steevens. 

"  Fabnla  nullius  veneris,  morataquc  redle."    M.  Mason. 

*  The  rugged  Pjrrhus,  JLc]  Mr.  Malonc  once  obfcrvcd  to  mc, 
^  Mr.  Capeil  foppofed  the  fpccch  uttered  by  the  Player  before 
^^omUt,  to  have  been  taken  from  an  ancient  drama,  entitled  '*  Dido 
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^be  rtigged  Pyrrbus, — be,  wbofe  fable  amis^ 
Black  as  bis  purpofe,  did  tbe  night  rejemble 


^uien  of  Carthage,**  I  had  not  then  the  means  of  joftlfying  or 
confutii\g  his  remark^  the  piece  alluded  to  having  efcaped  the  handi 
of  the  mod  liberal  and  mduftrious  colleflon  of  foch  cnriofitiei. 
Since,  however ,  I  have  met  with  this  performance,  and  am  theie- 
fore  at  liberty  to  pronounce  that  it  did  not  furnifh  our  author  with 
more  than  a  general  hint  for  his  defcription  of  the  death  of 
Priam,  &c. ;  unlefs  with  reference  to 

**  the  whiff  and  <xi;W  of  his  fell  fword 

•«  The  unnerved  father  falls, " 

we  read,  ver.  • : 

««  And  with  the  'wmd  thereof  the  king  fell  down;" 
and  can  make  out  a  refemblance  between 

*«  So  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  ftoodj" 
and  ver.  **: 

"  So  leaning  on  his  fword,  he  ftood  ftone  ftilL" 
The  greater  part  of  the  following  lines  are  furely  more  ridicu- 
lous in  thcmfelves,  than  even  Shakfpeare's  happieft  vein  of  bur* 
kfque  or  parody  could  have  made  them  : 

*'  At  laft  came  Pirrbus  fell  and  full  of  ire, 

**  His  hamelTe  dropping  bloud,  and  on  his  fpeare 

«*  The  mangled  head  of  Priams  yongcft  fonne ; 

**  And  after  him  his  band  of  Mirmidons, 

"  With  b^Ies  of  wild-fire  in  their  murdering  pawcs, 

*«  "Which  made  the  funerall  flame  that  burnt  faire  Tro^: 

«*  All  which  hemd  me  about,  crying,  this  is  he. 

'*  Dido.  Ah,  how  could  poor  ^neas  fcape  their  hands? 
*•  Mft'    My  mother  Venus^  jealous  of  my  health, 
*'  Convaid  me  from  their  crooked  nets  and  bands : 
•«  So  I  efcapt  the  furious  Pirrbus  wrath, 
"  Who  then  ran  to  the  pallace  of  the  King, 
"  And  at  Jove's  Altar  finding  Priamus^ 
«*  About  whofc  witherd  neck  hung  Hecuba, 
"  Foulding  his  hand  in  hers,  and  joyntly  both 
**  Beating  their  breads  and  falling  on  the  ground, 
*'  He  with  his  faulchions  point  raifde  up  at  once ; 
*♦  And  with  Megeras  cycB  flared  in  their  lace, 
*•  Threatning  a  thoufand  deaths  at  every  glaunce. 
••  To  whom  the  aged  king  thus  trembling  fpoke:  A-c— 
«*  Net  mov'd  at  all,  but  Imiling  at  his  teares, 
"  This  butcher,  whirft  his  hands  were  yet  held  up, 
"  Treading  upon  his  bread,  droke  off  his  hands. 
*<  Dido,  O  end,  iEneas,  I  can  hear  no  more* 
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H%eH  be  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horfe^ 
Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion /meat* d 
IViih  heraldry  more  difmal ;  hecui  to  foot 
Now  is  he  total  gules ; '  horridly  trick' d  • 

'<  JEn.  At  which  the  firanticke  qneene  leapt  on  his  face^ 
*«  And  in  his  eyelids  hanging  by  the  ns^vles, 
'*  A  little  while  prolong'd  her  huiband's  life: 
«  At  laft  the  fooldiers  paid  hef  by  the  heeles, 
*'  And  fwong  her  howling  in  the  emptie  ayre» 
**  Which  fent  an  echo  to  the  wounded  king: 
«•  Whereat  he  lifted  up  his  bedred  lims, 
*'  And  would  have  grappeld  with  Achilles  fonne, 
"  Forsetting  both  his  want  of  ftrength  and  hands ; 
"  Which  he  diidaining,  whilkt  his  iword  about« 
*  **  And  with  the  'wound  thereof  the  king  fell  downe : 
"  Then  from  the  navell  to  the  throat  at  once, 
*'  He  ript  old  Priam ;  at  whofe  latter  gafpe 
<*  Jove's  marble  ftatue  ean  to  bend  the  brow^ 
"  As  lothing  Pirrhus  tor  this  wicked  adl : 
*'  Yet  he  undaunted  tooke  his  fathers  flaggc, 
**  And  dipt  it  in  the  old  kings  chill  cold  bloud, 
"  And  then  in  triumph  ran  into  the  ftreetes, 
*'  Through  which  he  could  not  pafle  for  flaughtred  men : 
••  •*  So  leanine  on  his  fword  he  ftood  ftone  ftill, 

*«  Viewing  tne  fire  wherewith  rich  Ilion  burnt."  Aft  II. 
The  cxaft  title  of  the  play  from  which  thefe  lines  are  copied »  is 
ai  fellows :  The— Tra^edie  of  Dido  |  ^een  of  Carthage  \  Played 
bjrdie  Children  of  her  \  Majefths  CbappeL  \  Written  by  Chriftopher 
Midowe,  and  \Tbomat  Najb,  Gent.  |  — Adors  |  Jupiter.  \  Gani- 
■rf.  I  Venus.  I  Cupid.  \  Juno.  |  Mercurie^  or — Hermes^  \  Mueas.  \ 
4fct9iMs»  I  DUiom  I  jiunam  \  Achates.  \  Ilioneus,  |  larbas.  \  Cloanthei. 
^^Ms.\  At  London,  |  Printed,  by  the  Widdowe  Onuim,  for 
7mm  Ircodcocke^  and  ]  are  to  be  folde  at  his  fhop,  in  Panics  Church- 
y^,  at  I  the  figneot  the  blftck  ficare.  1594*  |      St b evens. 

^  Aow  is  be  /«W  gules;]  Gules  is  a  term  in  the  barbarous  jargon 
PKoIiir  to  heraldry,  and  fignifies  red.  Shakfpeare  has  it  again  in 
"^imttf  Athens: 

••  With  nun's  blood  paint  the  ground ;  gules^  gules.*' 
Hejrwood  in  his  Second  Part  of  the  Iron  Age,  has  made  a  verb 
noiaii: 

••  old  Hecuba's  reverend  locks 

'•  Be guVd  in  flaughtcr  — ."    Ste  e  v  e n s. 
'  — —  trick*d — ]  i.  e.  fmeared,  painted.     An  heraldick  Perm. 
^Vol.  VI.  p.  193,  n.  2.     Malone, 
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With  hlood  of  fathers^  mothers^  daughters^  fans  i 
Bak*d  and  impafied  wiib  the  parching  ftreets^ 
^hat  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 
To  their  lord's  murder:  Roamed  in  wrath,  and  fire. 
And  thus  o'er-Jized  with  coagulate  gore, 
IVith  eyes  like  carbuncles,^  the  hellijh  Pyrrbus 
Old  grandfire  Priam  Jeeks , — So  proceed  you.* 
Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  fpoken;  widi 
good  accent,  and  good  difcretion. 
I.  Play.  Anon  he  finds  him 
Striking  toojhort  at  Greeks;  his  antique /word. 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls. 
Repugnant  to  command:  Unequal  matched, 
Pyrrbus  at  Priam  drives ;  in  rage,  ftrikes  wide; 
But  with  the  whiff'  and  wind  of  bis  fell  fword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.     Then  fenfele/s  Ilium, 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  bafe;  and  with  a  hideous  crajb 
Takes  prif oner  Pyrrbus^  ear:  for,  lot  bis  fword 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  bead 
Of  reverend  Priam,  feem*d  i'the  air  to  flick: 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,^  Pyrrbus  flood; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  bis  will  and  matter^ 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  we  oft  en  fee,  againfl  fome  florm, 
Afilence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  flandflill. 
The  bold  zvinds  f pee  chiefs,  and  the  orb  below 


9  With  eyes  like  carbuncles^]     So,   in  Milton's  Paradifc  L^, 
B«  IX.  1.  500 : 

'•  and  carbuncles  hb  ejes**     Steevens. 

*  So  proceed  youj]     Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 

Malomb. 

^  as  a  painted  tyrant,']      Shakfpeare  was  probably  here 

thinking  of  the  tremendous  perfonages  often  reprefented  in  old 
Upcftry,  whofe  uplifted  (words  Jh'ck  i/t  the  air,  and  do  nothing. 

Malone. 
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As  bujb  as  death:  *  anon^  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region:  So,  after  Pyrrhus'  paufe^ 
A  roufed  vengeance  fets  him  new  a  work ; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops"  hammers  fall 
On  Mars' s  armour^  for^d  for  proof  eterne. 
With  lefs  remorfe  than  Pyrrhus*  bleeding fword 
N<rU>  falls  on  Priam. — 

On/,  out^  thoujirumpet.  Fortune!  Allyougods^ 
In  general  fynod,  take  away  her  power  i 
Break  all  the  f pokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel. 
And  howl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven, 
'  As  low  as  to  the  fiends  ! 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  ftiall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard. — 
Pr'ythce,  fay  on : — He's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  baw- 
dry/ or  he  fleeps : — ^fay  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 


^  4U  we  often  fee  ^  agsdnft  fomc  ftorm, 

The  bold  mniA/peechlefs,  and  the  orb  helonu 
As  hu(h  eu  death ;]     So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 
••  Even  as  the  'wind  is  ht{/h'd  before  it  rainetb.'* 
This  line  leads  me  to  fufpe^  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — the  bold 
«ci»K^fpeechleis.    Many  fimilar  miftakes  have  happened  in  thefe 
plays»  where  the  word  ends  with  the  fame  letter  with  which  the 
next  begins.    Malone. 

^  Andne'ver  did  the  Cyclops*  hammers  fall 
Om  Mars's  armour^  &c.J  This  thought  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  from  the  3d  Book  of  .Sidney's  Arcadia  :  **  Vulcan,  when 
he  wrought  at  hb  wive's  requcft  i£neas  an  armour,  made  not  his 
hammer  beget  a  greater  found  than  the  fwords  of  thofe  noble 
knights  did"  &c.    Steevbns. 

*  He's  for  a  jig,    or  a  tale  of  banx)dry^      See  note  OQ 

«« your  oAy  jig-maker"  Ad  III.  fc.  ii.     Steevens. 

Ajigt  in  our  poet's  time,  ilgnified  a  ludicrous  metrical  compo- 
fidon,  as  well  as  a  dance.  Here  it  is  ufed  in  the  former  fenfe.  So, 
in  Florio's  Italian  Did.  1598:  "  Frottola,  a  countric  yV^^,  or 
xonnd,  or  countrie  fong,  or  wanton  verfes.  See  The  H^orical 
dccom/st  of  the  Englifi  Stage,  8cc.  Vol.  II.     Ma.Lone. 
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I*  Play.  But  who,  ah  woeP  bad  Jeen  the  moiled 
queen ' 

Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 
Pol.  That's  good  ?  mobled  queen  is  good. 
I.  Play.  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threatening 
the  flames 

'  But  who,  ah  wtff /]  Thus  the  qaarto,  except  thlt  it  has — a 
woe.  A  is  printed  inflead  of  ah  in  various  places  in  the  old  copies. 
Woe  was  formerly  ufed  adjedively  for  imeful.  So,  in  Antogy  and 
Cleopatra  : 

**  Woe,  woe  are  we,  fir,  you  may  not  live  to  wear 
**  All  your  true  followers  out."  \ 

The  folio  reads — But  who,  O  ivho,  &c.     Malonb. 

■  the  mobled  queen — ]     Mobled  or  mailed  ftgnifies  've'dei. 

So,  Sandys  fpeaking  of  the  Turkilh  women,  fays,  their  beads  and 
faces  are  mabled  in  fine  linen ^  that  no  more  is  to  he  Jeen  of  them  thoM 
their  eyes.     Travels.     Warburton. 

Mobled  fignifies  huddled^  grofsly  covered,     Johnson. 

I  meet  with  this  word  in  Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice: 
**  The  moon  does  mobble  up  herfelf."     Farmer. 

Mobled^  is,  I  believe,   no  more  than  a  depravation  of  muffled. 
It  is  thus  corrupted  in  Ogilbys  Fables,  Second  Part : 
«*  Mobbled  nine  days  in  my  confidcring  cap, 
'*  Before  my  eyes  beheld  the  bleiTed  day." 

In  the  Weft  this  word  is  dill  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe;  and  that  is 
the  meaning  of  mobble  in  Dr.  Farmer's  quotation. 

Holt  Whiti. 

The  mabled  quctn,  (or  mibled  queen,  as  it  is  fpclt  in  the  quarto,) 
means,  the  queen  attired  in  a  large,  coarfe,  and  carelefs  head-drefs»^ 
A  few  lines  lower  we  are  told  ihe  had  *'  a  clout  upon  that  head^ 
where  late  the  diadem  flood," 

To  mnb,  (which  in  the  North  is  pronounced  mob,  and  hence 
the  fpcUing  of  the  old  copy  in  the  prefcni  inftance,)  fays  Ray  in 
his  Dift.  of  North  Country  words,  is  **  to  drefs  carclcfsly.  Mahs 
are  Jlattems,* 

The  ordinary  morning  hcad-drefs  of  ladies  continued  to  be 
diftinguillied  by  the  name  of  a  nch,  to  almoft  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Second.     The  folio  reads — the  inuhled  queen. 

Malone* 

In  the  counties  of  ElTex  and  Middlefex,  this  morning  cap  has  al- 
ways l)een  called — a  mob^  and  not  :'.  mab.  My  fpciiing  of  the  word 
therefore  aLjrecs  with  its  molt  faaiiliar  pronunciation.     Steevens. 
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IVitb  hiffon  rheum  ;♦  a  clhut  upon  that  bead, 
IVbere  late  the  diadem  flood  \  and^  for  a  robe. 
About  her  lank  and  all  o*er-teemed  loins, 
A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  ; 
tVbo  this  badfeen,  with  tongue  in  venom  fleep*d, 
*Gainft  fortune*  sftate  would  treafon  have  pronounced: 
But  if  the  gods  themf elves  did  fee  her  then, 
IVbenJbefaw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  f port 
In  mincing  with  hisfword  her  hujband^s  limbs; 
The  inftant  burft  of  clamour  tbatfbe  made, 
{Unlefs  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all,) 
Would  have  made  milch  *  the  burning  eyes  of  hea^ 

ven. 
And  pajjion  in  the  gods. 

Pol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turn*d  his  co- 
lour, and  has  tears  in's  eyes. — Pr'ythee,  no  more. 
Ham.  'Tis  well ;  lil  have  thee  fpeak  out  the  reft 
of  this  foon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  fee  the 
players  well  beftow'd?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  be 
well  ufed;  for  they  are  the  abftract,  and  brief 
chronicles,  of  the  time :  After  your  death  you  were 
better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  report 
while  you  live. 
Foi.  My  lord,  I  will  ufe  them  according  to  their 

Ham.  Odd's  bodikin,  man,  much  better:  Ufc 
every  man  after  his  defert,  and  who  ftiall  'fcape 
whipping  ?  Ufe  them  after  your  own  honour  and 

^  9  Wab  btflTon  rbemm\]  Bijpm  or  heefen^  i.  c.  blind.  A  word  ftill 
ii  ofe  in  fomc  parts  of  the  North  of  England. 

So,  in  Coriolamis  :  '«  What  harm  can  your  hiffbm  confpeduities 
gkaa  out  of  this  character  ?"    Ste  e  v  e  n s. 

•  '^—made  niilch — ]  Drayton  in  the  13th  Song  of  his  Po* 
Wbw  gives  this  epithet  to  dew:  "  Exhaling  the  milch  dew,"  &c. 

Steeveks. 
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dignity :  The  Icfs  they  deferve,  the  more  merit  is 
in  your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  firs. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends :  we'll  hear  a  play  to- 
morrow.— Doft  thou  hear  me,  old  friend ;  can  you 
play  the  murder  of  Gonzago?  / 

I.  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You 
could,  for  a  need,  ftudy  a  fpeech  of  fomc  dozen 
or  fixteen  lines,  which  I  would  fet  down,  and  in- 
fcrt  in't?  could  you  not? 

I.  Plat.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well. — Follow  that  lord;  and  look 
you  mock  him  not.  [Exeiait  Polonius  and  Players.] 
My  good  friends,  [To  Ros.  and  Guil.]  Til  leave 
you  till  night :  you  are  welcome  to  Elfinorc. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord  ! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ham.  Ay,  fo,  God  be  wi*  you : — Now  I  am  alone. 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peafant  flave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monftrous,  that  this  player  here,* 

*  //  it  not  monftrous,  that  this  player  bfre,^  It  (hoald  iccm  firom 
the  complicated  nature  of  Aich  parts  as  Hamlet,  Lear,  &c*  dnt 
the  time  of  Shakfpeare  had  produced  fome  excellent  perfbrmen. 
He  would'fcarce  have  taken  tne  pains  to  form  charaders  which  he 
had  no  profped  of  feeing  reprefented  with  force  and  propriety  oa 
the  ftage. 

His  plays  indeed,  by  their  own  power,  muft  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  afting,  and  almoft  new-created  the  perforroers  of 
his  age.  M)'fteries,  Moralities,  and  Entcrludes,  afforded  no  ma- 
terials for  art  to  work  on,  no  difcriminations  of  charadcr,  or 
varieties  of  appropriated  language.  From  tragedies  like  Camhj/es, 
Tamburlainey  and  Jirofijmo,  nature  was  wholly  baniflied;  and  the 
comedies  of  Gammer  Gurtov,  Common  Contijcyons,  and  The  Old 
Wivts  Tale,  might  have  had  jufticc  done  to  them  by  the  lowed 
order  of  human  beings. 
I 
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But  in  a  fidion^  in  a  dream  of  paflion. 
Could  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  own  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  ail  his  vifage  wann'd;* 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  diftradlion  in*s  afpcd,* 


SwtBitu  bis  animal t  menti/jue  capacius  alt^e 
was  wanting,  when  the  dramas  of  Shakfpeare  made  their  firil  ap- 
pearance; and  to  thefe  we  were  certainly  indebted  fir  the  excellence 
ofaAonwho  could  never  have  improved  fo  long  as  their  ienfi* 
bilicks  wete  unawakened,  their  memories  barchened  only  by  pe- 
dantick  or  puritanical  declamation^  and  their  manners  vulgarized 
by  pleafantry  of  as  low  an  origin.    St  e  £  v  e  n  s. 

*  all  bit  <vi/age  wann'd;]     [The  folio— ^aiMrriwV.]     This 

might  do,  did  not  the  old  quarto  lead  us  to  a  more  exaft  and  perti- 
nent reading,  which  is-^vifage  'watt'd;  i.  e.  turned  pair  or  oi/tfv. 
For  fo  the  vifage  appears  when  the  mind  is  thus  affeftioned,  and  not 
«o«niV  (V  flnm'd.     Warburton. 

^  That,  fnm  her  luorkiKg,  all  his  <vijage  wann'd ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  dift ration  ins  n/ptcf^l  ^^^'^^  {^wamtJ  it 
fliODld  have  been  fpelt,)  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  which  Dr. 
Warburton,  I  think  rightly,  rcftored.     The  folio  reads  fwarni'd, 
for  which  Mr.  Stecvens  contends  in  the  following  note : 

*'  The  workine  of  the  foul,  and  the  eSbrt  to  (hed  tears,  will 
^ve  a  colour  to  die  amor's  face,  inftead  of  takine  it  away.  The 
viiage  is  always  nvarm'd  and  fluQi'd  by  any  unuHial  exertion  in  a 
paffionaif  fpeech ;  but  no  performer  was  ever  yet  found,  I  believe* 
wfaoiie  fiselings  were  of  luch  exquifite  feniibility  as  to  produce 
pakaeis  in  aoy  fituation  in  which  the  drama  could  place  him.  But 
if  pfaryen  were  indeed  poifeiTed  of  that  power,  there  is  no  fuch 
dicnmftance  in  the  fpeech  uttered  before  Hamlet,  as  could  in- 
trodnoe  the  twume/s  for  which  Dr.  Warburton  contends.'! 

Whether  an  aAor  can  pnduce  palemfs,  it  is,  I  think,  unneceiTary 
to  enquire.  That  Shakfpeare  thught  he  could,  and  confidered  the 
^eech  in  qoeftion  as  likely  to  produce  luanneji,  is  proved  decifively 
1^  the  words  which  he  has  put  into  the  month  of  Polonins  in  thu 
wene;  which  add  fuch  fupport  to  the  original  reading,  that  I  have 
wttfaoat  hcfiution  rellored  it.  Immediately  after  the  Player  has 
fimfhed  his  fpeech,  Polonius  exclaims, 

*'  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turn  d  his  colour^  and  has  tears  in 
bis  eyes."*  Here  we  find  the  effort  to  (bed  tears,  tckiKg  auuay^  not 
pvmg  a  colour.  If  it  be  objected,  that  by  turnd  his  colour , 
bbakfpeare  meant  that   the  player  grfw  red,  a  paflagc  in  King 
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A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  fundion  fuitihg 
With  forms  to  his  conceit?  And  all  for  nothing! 
For  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba,* 
That  he  ihould  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do. 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  paflion,* 
That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  the  ftage  with  tears, 


Richard  IIL  in  which  the  poet  is  again  defcribin^  an  ador,  who 
b  mailer  of  his  art,  will  at  once  anfwer  the  objcdhon : 

**  Rich.  Come,  cou(in»  can 'ft  thou  quake,  and  changt  ify 
colour? 
'*  Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word; 
•*  And  then  again  begin,  and  ftop  again, 
**  As  if  thou  wert  dj/irttugbt  and  mad  ivitb  terror? 

"  Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  \ 
•*  Tremble  and  ttart  at  wagging  of  a  ftraw,"  &c. 
The  words,  quake,  and  terror,  and  tremble^  as  well  as  the  whok 
context,  (hew,  that  by  "  change  tbj  colour,"  Shakfpcarc  mtxatgrmi 
fale.     Malone. 

The  word  a/pe&  (as  Dr.  Farmer  venr  properly  obferves)  was  io 
Shakfpcare's  time  accented  on  the  fecond  fyUablc.  The  folk) 
exhibits  the  palTage  as  I  have  printed  it.     Stbbvens. 

5  Wbat*s  Hecuba  to  him,  &c.]  It  is  plain  Shakfpeare  alludes  to 
a  ftory  told  of  Alexander  the  cruel  tyrant  of  Pherae  in  Theflaly, 
who  feeing  a  famous  tragedian  ad  in  the  Troadesof  Euripides,  ws 
fo  fenfibly  touched  that  he  left  the  theatre  before  the  play  was 
ended ;  being  alhamed,  as  he  owned,  that  he  who  never  pitied 
thofe  he  murdered,  (hould  weep  at  the  fufierings  of  Hecuba  and 
Andromache.     See  Plutarch  in  tne  Life  of  Pelopidas.     Upton* 

Shakfpeare,  it  is  highly  probable,  had  read  the  lifeof  Pdqiidas, 
but  I  fee  no  ground  tor  fuppofing  there  is  here  an  allufion  to  it* 
Hamlet  is  not  afhamed  of  being  feen  to  weep  at  a  theatrical  ex* 
hibition,  but  mortified  that  a  player,  in  a  dream  of  paffiou,  (hoold 
appear  more  agitated  by  fiAitious  forrow,  than  the  prince  was  by 
a  real  calamity.     Malone. 

*  the  cuefor  paJ/ton,'\  The  bint,  tht  dire ff ion.     JoHRSOli, 

This  phrafc  is  theatrical,  and  occurs  at  Icaft  a  dozen  times  in  our 
author's  plays.  Thus,  fays  Quince  to  Flute  in  ^  Mid/ummer  Night's 
Dream,  *'  You  fpcak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all."  See  alfo 
Vol.  IX.  p.  384,  n.  6.    Stebvbni. 
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And  cleave  the  general  ear'  with  horrid  fpeech; 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 

Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed. 

The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rafcal,  peak. 

Like  John  a-dreams,*  unpregnant  of  my  caufe,* 

And  can  fay  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king. 

Upon  whofe  property,  and  mod  dear  life, 

A  damn*d  defeat  was  made.*    Am  I  a  coward  ? 

' the  general  ear — ]  The  car  of  all  mankind.  So  before, — 

Cmviare  to  the  general,  that  is,  to  the  multitude,     Johnson. 

*  Like  John  a-dreams,]  John  a*dreams^  i.  e.  of  dreams^  means 
only  ydfm  the  dreamer  \  a  nick-name,  I  fuppofe,  for  any  ignorant 
fitly  IfeUow.  Thus  the  poppet  formerly  thrown  at  during  the 
femn  of  Lent,  was  called  Jack-a-lent^  ani  the  ignis  fatuus  Jack* 
m'Immiiform.  Jobn-a-droynes  however,  if  not  a  corruption  of  this 
■kk-name,  ieems  to  have  been  fome  well-known  charader,  as  I 
hsfc  met  with  more  than  one  all u (ion  to  him.  So,  in  Have  <witb 
jtm  to  Saffron  Walden^  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up^  by  Na(he, 

1596:  "  The  defcription  of  that  poor  Jcbn-a-droynes  his  man, 
mioiB  lie  had  hired,"  &c.  Jobn-a-Droynes  is  like  wife  a  foolifh 
dmiAer  in  Whetflone's  Promos  and  Cajfandra,  ^Sl^»  ^^^  ^ 
iciacd  by  informers,  has  not  much  to  fay  in  his  defence,  and  is 
dmted  oot  of  his  money.    Steevens. 

•  — —  onpregnant  of  my  caufe^  Unpregnant ^  for  baving  no  due 
Jtmjorfm     Warbuhton. 

Rtther,  mot  quickened  ivitb  a  nevo  dejire  of  vengeance  \  not  teeming 
^mih  revenge.    Johnson. 

'  A  dmmm*d  de.{caX  ivas  made.]  Defeat,  for  defiru8ion. 

Warburton. 
Rather,  difpeffefliom.    Johnson. 

The  word  defeat,  (which  certainly  means  deftruBion  in  the  pre- 
iem  inftance)  is  ver>'  licentioudy  ufed  by  the  old  writers.  Shak- 
fixaie  in  Otbello  employs  it  yet  more  quaintly. — "  Defeat  thy 
uwoorwith  an  ufurped  beard;"  and  Micldletoii,  in  his  comedy* 
called  Am^  ^ifg  for  a  ^iet  Life,  fays — *'  I  have  heard  of  your 
defeai  made  opon  a  mercer." 

Again,  in  Revenge  for  Honour,  by  Chapman : 

•*  That  he  mieht  meantime  make  a  Cure  defeat 
••  On  our  godd  aged  father's  life." 

L3 
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Who  calls  m^  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  acrofs  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nofe?    gives  me  the  lie  i'the 

throat. 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  ? 
Ha! 

Why,  I  fhould  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be. 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppreflion  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 
I  fhould  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  flave's  offal :  Bloody,  bawdy  villain ! 
Remorfelefs,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindlefs  *  vil- 
lain ! 
Why,  what  an  afs  am  I  ?  This  is  moft  bravc;* 
That  I,  the  fon  of  a  dear  father  murdcr'd. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 
Muft,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 
And  fall  a  curfing,  like  a  very  drab, 

Aeain,  in  The  fTitr,  by  Sir  W,  D'Avenant,  16372  ««  Not  all 
the  £ill  I  have,  can  pronounce  him  free  of  tlfe  defeat  ufom  my  gold 
and  jewels." 

Again,  in  The  IJU  of  Gulls,  16061  "  My  late  fhipwreck  hat 
made  a  defeat  both  of  my  friends  and  treafure."    Steevbns. 

In  the  paflage  quoted  from  Othello,  to  defeat  is  ufed  for  uuda  or 
alter :  defaire,  Fr.  See  Minlheu  in  v.  Minflieu  confidcrs  the  fab- 
ftantives  defeat  and  defeature  as  fynonymous.  The  former  he 
^^lit^  an  on)erthr(nv\  the  latter,  execution  or  Jlaughter  of  mem.  la 
King  Henry  F.  we  have  a  fimilar  phrafeology : 

"  Making  defeat  upon  the  powers  ot  France." 

And  the  word  is  again  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  laft  aA  of 
this  play : 

"  Their  defeat 

*'  Doth  by  their  own  infmuation  grow."    Ma  Lome. 

'  hndkji — ]      Unnatural,     Johnson. 

^  IVhy,  lukat  an  afs  am  I  ?  This  is  mojl  brave ;]  The  fblio 
reads, — 

*'  O  vengeance ! 

*•  Who?  what  an  afs  am  I?  Sure  this  is  moft  brave." 

Steevbks. 
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A  fcullion !  ^ 

Fie  upon't !  foh !  About  my  brains !  ^  Humph !  I 

have  heard. 
That  guilty  creatures,  fitting  at  a  play,' 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  fcenc 
Been  (Iruck  fo  to  the  foul,  that  prefently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefadlions : 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  fpeak 
With  moft  miraculous  organ.  I'll  have  thefe  players 
Play  fomething  like  the  murder  of  my  father. 
Before  mine  uncle:  I'll  obferve  his  looks  ; 
lil  tent  him*  to  the  quick  ;  if  he  do  blench,' 
I  know  my  courfe.     The  fpirit,  that  I  have  feen. 
May  be  a  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  afliime  a  pleafing  (hape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 

^  A/atUioMl'\  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  read^ — KftalUon. 

Steivens. 

^  About  my  hrams!'\     Wilt,  to  jour  nverL   Braim,  go  mboui 

the  pident  bufineis.    Johnson. 

This  cxpreffion  (which  feeros  a  parody  on  the  naval  one, — about 
A^f!)  occurs  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Iron  Age^  by  Hcywood, 
J632: 

**  My  braim  about  again !  for  thou  haft  found 
•«  New  projeds  now  to  work  on." 
Ahma,  mj  brain!  therefore,  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obfcrves)  appears 
to  figmfy,  "  be  my  thoughts  (hiftod  into  a  contrary  diredion." 

Stbbvbns. 
'    ■  /  have  heard ^ 

^  That  guilty  creatures^  fitting  f^t  a  play^  A  number  of  thefe 
lories  aie  coUe^ied  together  by  Thomas  Heywood,  in  his  Amor's 
Fiudkathu.     Steevens. 

•  teut  him — ]  Search  his  wounds.    Johnson. 

9 i/Af  ^fl  blench,]     If  he^^nV^i,  or  ftart.     The  word  is 

ofed  by  Fletcher,  in  The  Night-ivalker : 

**  Blench  at  no  danger,  though  it  be  a  gallows." 
Agun,  in  Gowcr,  De  Conftifflone  Amantis,  Lib.  VI.  fol.  128 : 

**  Without  bUuchmge  of  mine  eie."    Ste e ve  n  s. 

Sec  VoL  VII.  p.  38,  n.  7.    Ma  LONE. 

L4 


iSa  HAMLET, 

Out  of  my  weaknefs,  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  fuch  fpirits,) 
Abufes  me  to  damn  me  :  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  :*  The  play's  the  thing. 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  confcience  of  the  king, 

lExii. 


ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 

A  Room  in  the  Caftle. 
Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rosen- 

CRANTZ,   and  GuiLDENSTERN. 

KjN^.  And  can  you  by  no  drift  of  conference ' 
Get  from  him,  why  he  puts  on  this  confufion; 
Grating  fo  harftily  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy? 

Ros.  He  does  confefs,  he  feels  himfelf  diftra&ed; 
But  from  what  caufe  he  will  by  no  means  fpeak. 

GuiL.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  founded; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madnefs,  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  fome  confeflion 
Of  his  true  ftate. 

^UEEN.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Ros.  Moft  like  a  gentleman. 


*  Mort  relative  than  ibis:]    Relalivey  for  comji^'rve. 

Warburton. 
Cowvj^ivi   is  only  the  confequcntial  fcnfc.     Relative  is  nearfy 
related,  chjely  conned cd,     Johnson. 

'  —  conference  — ]     The  folio  reads — circumftance. 

Steivin*^ 
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GuiL.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  difpofition. 

Ros.  Niggard  of  queftion;  but^  of  our  demands. 
Mod  free  in  his  reply.'* 

^uBEir.  Did  you  aiTay  him 

To  any  paftime? 

Ros.  Madam,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way  :^  of  thefe  we  told  him; 
And  there  did  feem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it:  They  are  about  the  court; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 

4  'Siggudofpie/fiM;  huf^of  our  demands ^ 
Moft  free  in  bis  reply. ^     This  is  riven  as  the  defcription  of 
the  converiation  of  a  man  whom  the  fycskitt  fjund  not  forward  to 
Seji/mded;  and  who  kept  aloof  when  diey  would  bring  bim  to  com^ 
fejfom:  but  fuch  a  defcription  can  never  pafs  but  at  crofs-purpofis* 
Shakfpcare  certainly  wrote  it  iuft  the  other  way : 
Moft  firee  of  queftion  \  but^  of  our  demands^ 
Niggard  in  bis  reply. 
That  this  is  the  true  reading,  we  need  but  turn  back  to  the 
pteoeding  fcene»  for  Hamlet's  condud^  to  be  fatisfied. 

Warburtom. 

Warbarton  forgets  that  by  queftion,  Shakfpeare  does  not  ufually 

mean  interrogatory, '  but  difcourfe ;  yet  in  whicn  ever  fenfe  the  word 

be  taken,  this  account  given  by  Rofencrantz  agrees  but  ill  with 

the  Icene  between  him  and  Hamlet,  as  adually  reprefented. 

M.  Mason. 

Slow  to  begin  converfation,  but  free  enough  in  his  anfwersto 
our  demands.  Guildenftem  has  juft  faid  that  Hamlet  kept  aloof 
when  they  wifhed  to  bring  him  to  confefs  the  caufe  of  his  dif- 
tndion:  Rofencrantz  therefore  here  muft  mean,  that  up  to  tbat 
t^sMt,  till  they  touch 'd  on  that,  he  was  free  enough  in  his  anfwers. 

Malone. 

*  —  o'er-raught  on  tbe  *waj :]     Over^raugbt  b  over^nacbed^ 
that  is,  over-took.    Johnson. 
So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^een^  Book  VI.  c.  iii : 
•*  Having  by  chance  a  clofe  advantage  vicw'd, 
••  He  over-raugbt  him,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  5th  Book  of  Gawin  Douglas's  trandation  of  Tbe 
Jtntid: 

f<  War  not  the  fam}'n  mysfortoun  me  ovtr-raucbtj* 

Stssvens. 
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This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'Tis  moft  true: 

And  he  befeech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majefties. 
To  hear  and  fee  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart;  and  it  doth  much 
content  me 
To  hear  him  fo  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpofe  on  to  thefe  delights. 

Ros.  We  (hall,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  RosENCRANTZ  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too. 

For  we  have  clofcly  fent  for  Hamlet  hither ; 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here  * 
Affront  Ophelia:' 

Her  father,  and  myfelf  (lawful  efpials,*) 
Will  fo  bcftow  ourfelves,  that,  feeing,  unfeen. 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd. 
If 't  be  the  afflidlion  of  his  love,  or  no. 
That  thus  he  fuffers  for. 

^UEEN.  I  Ihall  obey  you : 

*  —  may  here — ]     The  folio,  (I  fuppofc  by  an  error  of  die 

prefs,)  reads — may  th^re .     Steevens. 

'  Affront  Ophelia ;]     To  affront,  is  only  to  meet  iireQly. 

JOHKSOK. 

Affront  are,  Ital.     So,  in  The  Devils  Charter,   1607  : 

«'  Affront ifip  that  port  where  proud  Charles  (hould  enter." 
Again,  in  fir  W.  D'Avenant's  Cruel  Brother,  1630  : 

•*  In  fufFerance  affronts  the  winter's  rage."     Stebvens. 

• f/pi^ls*]  i«e.  fpies.     So,  in  King  Henry  VL  Parti: 

*'  — as  he  march'd  along, 

*•  By  your  ejpials  were  difcovered 
"  Two  mightier  troops." 
Sec  alfo  Vol.  IX.  p.  5:3  c,  n.  2. 

The  words — "  lawful  efpials,"  arc  found  only  in  the  folio. 

Steevens, 
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And,  for  your  part,'  Ophelia,  I  do  wifh. 

That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  caufe 

Of  Hamlet's  wildnefs;  fo  fhall  I  hope,  your  virtues 

Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 

To  both  your  honours. 

OpH.  Madam,  I  wifli  it  may. 

[Exit  Ql/EEN, 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you    here: — Gracious,   fo 
pleafe  you, 
Wc  will  bellow  ourfelves: — Read  on  this  book; 

[To  Ophelia. 
That  (how  of  fuch  an  exercife  may  colour 
Your  lonelinefs.* — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 
•Tis  too  much  prov'd,^ — that,  with  devotion's  vifagc,' 
And  pious  adion,  we  do  fugar  o'er 
The  devil  himfelf. 

King.  O,  'tis  too  true !  how  fmart 

A  lafh  that  fpeech  doth  give  my  confcience ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beauty'd  with  plaft'ring  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it,^ 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  moft  painted  word : 
O  heavy  burden !  [AJide. 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming ;  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 
[Exeunt  King  and  Polonius. 

9  Jftd^  for  your  part,^  Thus  the  quarto,  1 604,  and  the  folio. 
The  modem  editors,  following  a  quarto  of  no  authority,  read- 
er at^  part.     Maloke. 

*  Tomr  lonelinefs.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  firft  and  fecond  quartos 
icad  ftnvlittt/s.     Steevens. 

^  'Tis  ioo  much  proved,]    It  is  found  by  too  frequent  experience. 

Johnson'. 

4  More  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  //,]     That  is,  compared 

'u»Uh  the  thing  that  helps  it.    J  oh  n  so  n. 
So,  Ben  Jonfon : 

••  All  that  they  did  was  piety  to  this."    Steevens. 
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Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be/  that  is  the  queftion  :— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fufFer 


'  To  he,  or  not  to  i^,]  Of  this  celebrated  foliloqay,  which 
borfting  from  a  man  diilraded  with  contrariety  of  defires,  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  own  purpofes,  is  con- 
nedled  rather  in  the  fpeaker's  mind,  than  on  his  tongue,  I  (hall 
endeavour  to  difcover  the  train,  and  to  (hew  how  one  fendmait 
produces  another. 

Hamlet,  knowing  himfelf  injured  in  the  mod  enormous  and 
atrocious  degree,  and  feeing  no  means  of  redrefs,  but  fuch  at 
muft  expofe  him  to  the  extremity  of  hazard,  meditates  on  his  fica- 
ation  in  this  manner  :  Before  I  conform  any  rational fcheme  of  oBim 
under  this  prejjure  cf  dijirefs,  it  is  neceffary  to  decide,  whether,  afler 
cur  prefent fate,  nve  are  to  be,  or  not  to  be.  That  is  the  queftios, 
which,  as  it  (hall  be  anfwered,  will  determine,  ^whether  'tis  nobler^ 
and  more  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  reafon,  to  fuffer  the  outrages  of 
fortune  patiently,  or  to  take  arms  againft  tbem,  and  by  oppoling  end 
them,  though  perhaps  with  the  lofs  of  life.  If  to  die,  were  toJUep^ 
m  more,  and  by  ajleepto  end  the  mifcries  of  our  nature,  fuch  a  Acq) 
were  de*t*outly  to  be  fwi/heds  but  if  to  flee p  in  death,  be  to  dream,  to 
retain  our  [X)wers  of  fenfibility,  we  muft  paufe  to  confider,  in  that 
fleep  of  death  «what  dreams  may  come,  This  confideration  mnkis 
calamity  fo  long  endured  ;  for  luho  nvould  bear  the  vexations  of  life, 
which  might  be  ended  by  a  bare  bodkin,  but  that  he  is  afraid  of 
fomething  in  unknown  futurity  ?  This  fear  it  is  that  gives  efficacy 
to  confcience,  which,  by  turning  the  mind  upon  this  regard,  chills 
the  ardour  of  refJuticn,  checks  the  vigour  of  ettterprize,  and  makes 
the  current  of  defire  ftagnate  in  inad^ivity. 

Wc  may  fuppofc  that  he  would  have  applied  thefe  general  obfer- 
Yations  to  his  own  cafe,  but  that  he  difcovered  Ophdia. 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explication  of  the  firft  five  lines  of  this  paiTage  is 
furely  wrong.  Hamlet  is  not  deliberating  whether  after  our  pre- 
fcnt  (late  we  are  to  cxifl  or  not,  but  whether  he  fhould  continue  ta 
live,  or  put  an  end  to  his  life :  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  fecond  and 
the  three  fc^llowing  lines,  wliich  are  manifeftly  a  paraphrafe  on  the 
lirfi ;  "  \^hcther  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  fuffcr,  &c.  or  to  take 
arms.**  The  quellion  concerning  our  cxiftencc  in  a  future  (late  is 
not  confidercd  till  the  tenth  line: — **  To  fleep!  perchance,  to 
dream  \*  &c.     The  train  of  Hamlet's  rcafoning  from  the  middle 
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The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune;* 
Or  to  take  arms  againfl  a  fea  of  troubles/ 

of  the  fifth  line,  ''^  If  to  die,  were  to  fleep/'  8cc.  Dr.  Johnfbn  has 
marked  oat  with  his  ufual  accuracy. 

In  our  poet's  Rn^  of  Lucrece  we  find  the  iaaie  queftion  ftated^ 
which  is  propofed  in  the  heeinning  of  the  prefent  foliioquy : 

••  with  hcrfclf  flic  is  in  mutiny, 

*•  To  /rwf  or  die,  ijohieb  of  the  i*wam  *wert  hetter** 

Maloni* 
*  —  arrows  fl^oa/nsr^fww  fortune;]     "  Homines  nos  at  cfle 
snnuoerimus,  ei  lege  nacos,  ut  omnibus  telis  fortwur  propofita  fit 
vita  noftra."    Cic.  Epift.  Fam.  v.  i6.     Stebvens. 

1  Or  to  tah  arwu  againji  a  fca  of  troubles,]     A  fea  of  troubles 
lonc  the  Greeks  grew  into  a  proverbial  afas 


grew  into  a  proverbial  afage ;  %tuA  ^a^mro-act 
"rfuttffhM.  So  that  the  expreffion  figuratively  means,  the 
tnmbles  of  human  life,  which  flow  in  upon  us,  and  cncompafs  us 
mmd,  like  a  fea.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Po(>e  propofed /iry^.  I  know  not  why  there  fliould  be  fo, 
nQch  folicitude  about  this  metaphor.  Shakfpeare  breaks  his  meta- 
phors often,  amd  in  thudefultory  fpcech  there  was  lefs  need  of  pre- 
fcrving  them.    Jor  n  son. 

A  fimilar  phrafe  occurs  in  Rycharde  Mor)'fme's  tnmflation  of 
LodoTicus  vives's  iHtroduffhm  to  Wyfedome^  ^  544  •  **  ■  how 
great  z,'/ea  of  euih  txi^iy  day  oucrunneth'*  &c. 

The  chanee,  however,  which  Mr.  Pope  would  recommend,  may 
be  juftified  m>m  a  pafTage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  fcene  the  lafl : 
••  You — to  remove  that^-r^^  9f  g^'f  ftom  her — ." 

Stebvens. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  fmolleft  doubt  fliould  be  enter- 
tuned  concerning  an  expreffion  which  is  fo  much  in  Shakfpeare's 
Bianner ;  yet,  to  prcfcrvc  the  integrity  of  the  metaphor.  Dr.  War- 
boiton  reads  ajfail  of  troubles.  In  the  Prometheus  VinSus  of  i£fchy- 
Ins  a  fimilar  imagery  is  found : 

**  The  ^otmy/ea  of  dire  calamity. ** 
•ad  in  the  fame  play,  as  an  anonymous  writer  has  obferved,  (Gentm 
Mugaziue^  Aug.  J  772,}  we  have  a  metaphor  no  lefs  harfli  than  that 
«f  the  text; 

^ErtyfiK  ^p^  xvutctctt  tcriK* 
••  My  plaintive  ivGrd;  in  vain  confufedly  beat 
•*  Againft  the  lua^jes  of  hateful  miferyS* 
^bakfpearc  might  have  found  the  very  phrafe  that  he  has  em- 


158  HAMLET, 

And,  by  oppofing,  end  them  ? — To  die, — to  flcep/— 
No  more ; — and,  by  a  flecp,  to  fay  we  end 
The  heart-ach,  and  the  thoufand  natural  (hocks 
That  flefti  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  confummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd.     To  die; — to  fleep;  — 
To  fleep !  perchance  to  dream ; — ay,  there's  the  rub; 
For  in  that  fleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  fliuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,' 
Muft  give  us  paufe :  There's  the  refped:/ 
That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time,' 

ployed*  in  Tie  Tragedy  of  Sineen  Cordila,  MiKEoUR  foe  Ma- 
CI8TEATE6,  157$*  which  Undoubtedly  he  read : 

**  For  lacke  of  frendes  to  teU  my  feat  of  giltlefle/HMirf/' 

Malovi. 
Menander  ufes  this  yery  expreilion.    Fragm.  p.  22.     AmfteL 
i2mo.  1 71 9: 

**  In  mare  moitftiarum  te  conjicies."    Holt  White. 

•  — —  To  die^ — to  Jieep^l  This  paflage  is  ridicaled  in  Tbe 
Scornful  Lady  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  follows : 

'*  be  deccas'dy  that  is,  afleep,  for  fo  the  word  is  taken. 

Tojleepy  to  die  I  to  die,  tojleef  \  a  very  figure,  fir."  &c.  &c. 

Stseviks. 
9 mortal (Lo\\^  i.e.  turmoil,  buflle.     Warbueton. 

A  paiTage  referobling  this,  occurs  in  a  poem  entitled  A  dollftJl 
Di/cours  of  tfwo  Straungers,  a  Lady  and  a  Knight,  publifhed  by 
Churchyard,  amone  his  Chippes,  1 575  : 

'*    Yea,  Jhakin^  of  this  ftnfull fey Ic, 

•*  Me  thincke  in  cloudes  I  fee, 
**  Among  the  perfite  chofen  lambs, 

*'  A  place  preparde  for  mee."     Steevbns. 

* There's  the  refpe^,]  i.  e.  the  confideration.  Sec  Vol.  XI* 

p.  284,  n.  6.     Malone. 

*  the  'whips  and /corns  of  time,]  The  evils  here  complainecS 

of  are  not  the  produd  of  time  or  duration  fimply,  but  of  a  cor- 
rupted age  or  manners.  \Vc  may  be  fure,  then,  that  Shakfpearc 
wrote : 

the  ivhips  a7:d /cms  of  th*  time. 

and  the  dcfcription  of  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  age,  which  follows, 
confirms  this  emendation.     Wakburton. 
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The  opprelTor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely/ 


It  may  be  remarked,  that  Hamlet,  in  his  enumeration  of  mife- 
ries,  forgets,  whether  properly  or  not,  that  he  is  a  prince,  and 
mentioiis  many  evils  to  which  inferior  ftations  onl)'  are  expofed. 

Johnson* 
I  diink  we  might  venture  to  read — the  nuhips  and  /corns  o'the 
dmes,  L  e*  of  times  fatirical  as  the  age  of  Shaklpeaie,  which  pro- 
bably furniihed  him  with  the  idea. 

'    In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  (particularly  in  the  former) 
diere  was  more  illiberal  private  abufe  and  pcevilh  fatire  publilhed, 
than  in  any  others  I  ever  knew  of,  except  tfaepreient  one.     I  have 
many  of  thefe  publications,  which  were  almoft  all  pointed  at  indi- 
vidoals. 
Duiel,  in  his  Mmfopbilus,  '599*  bas  the  fame  complaint : 
'*  Do  yon  not  fee  thefe  pamphlets,  libels,  rhimes, 
**  Thefe  ftrange  confufed  tumults  of  the  mind» 
•«  Are  grown  to  be  the  fickneis  of  thefe  times, 
<■  The  great  difeafe  inflided  on  mankind  ?" 
Whips  TsAfcoms  are  furely  as  infeparable  companions,  as  publick 
puiifliment  uid  infamy. 

^sufst  the  word  which  Dr.  Johnfon  would  introduce,  is  derived, 
by  ul  eCymologifts,  from  tvbips. 

Hamlet  is  introduced  as  reafoning  on  a  queftion  of  general  con* 
cenmcnt.  He  therefore  ukes  in  all  fuch  evils  as  could  befall  man- 
kind in  general,  without  confidering  himfelf  at  prefent  as  a  prince, 
<Mr  wifliing  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  few  exemptions  which  .high 
place  might  once  have  claimed. 

In  part  of  King  James  I'd  Entertainment  faffing  to  his  Coronation^ 
bjr  Bob  Jonfon  and  Decker,  is  the  following  line,  and  note  on  that 
Ime: 

••  And  ffft  account  of  years  ^  of  months,  of  time.'* 
•*  By  time  we  underftaod  the  prefent.**     This  explanarion  affords 
<bc  fenfe  for  which  I  have  contended,  and  without  change. 

Steeven's. 
The  word  whips  is  ufed  by  Marfton  in  his  Satires,  1 599,  in  the 
C^  required  here : 

"  Ingenuous  melancholy,— 
•'  Imhrone  thee  in  my  blood  ;  let  me  entreat, 
"  Stay  his  quick  jocund  (kips,  and  force  him  run 
"  A  fad-pac'd  courfc,  untill  my  iJL'hips  be  done." 

Malone. 
*- the  proud  man*s  ccntumefy,]      Thus  the  quarto.     The 
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The  pangs  of  defpis'd  love/  the  law's  delay. 
The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himfelf  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin?^  who  would  fardels  bear. 


folio  reads — the /0or  man's  contumely;  the  contumely  which  the 
poor  man  is  obliged  to  endure  : 

"  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  fe» 

**  Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit."    Ma  lone. 

' of  defpis'd  /<nv,]     The  folio  reads— of  difpris^d  Iotc. 

Stbbvbxs. 

*  might  his  quietus  mahe 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?]  The  firil  expreffion  probably  alloded 
to  the  writ  of  difcharge»  which  was  formerly  granted  to  thofe  bi- 
rons  and  knights  who  perfonally  attended  the  king  on  any  fbreiga 
expedition.     This  difcharge  was  called  a  quietus. 

It  is  at  this  time  the  terra  for  the  acquittance  which  every  (heriff 
leceives  on  fcttline  his  accounts  at  the  exchequer. 

The  word  is  ufcd  for  the  difcharge  of  an  account,  by  Wdifteft 
in  his  Ducbefs  of  Malfj^  1 623  : 

*•  And  'caufe  you  (hall  not  come  to  me  in  debt, 
*'  (Being  now  my  fteward)  here  upon  your  lips 
•*  I  fign  your  quietus  efi.* 
Again: 

**  You  had  the  trick  in  audit  time  to  be  iick, 
**  Till  I  had  fign'd  your  quietus.^' 
A  bodkin  was  the  ancient  term  for  a  J'mall  dagger.     S09  in  th^s 
Second   Part  of  The  Mirrour  for  Knighthood^    410.  bL  1.   I J98    ^ 

•« Not  having  any  more  weapons  but  a  poor  poynado,  whic^Bn 

ufually  he  did  weare  about  him,  and  taking  it  in  his  hand,  dels.— 
vcred  thefe  fpeechcs  unto  it.  Thou,  filly  bodkin^  (halt  finiih  the  pie^rc 
of  worke,"  &c. 

In  the  margin  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  edit.  i6i4»  it  is  faid,  tkaat 
Cxfar  was  flain  with  bodkins ;  and  in  The  Mufes'  Lookiug-glafs,  by 
Randolph,  163S  : 

**  A^h,  A  rapier's  but  a  bodkin. 
"   Da/,   And  a  bodkin 

**  Is  a  nioll  dang'rous  weapon;  fince  I  read 
«*  (;f  Julius  Cacfar's  death,  I  durft  not  venture 
«*  Into  a  taylor's  fii(^p,  tur  tear  of  bodkivs." 
Again,  in  The  Cujiom  of  the  (Jointrry,  b}'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  t 

•*  Out  with  your  bodkin, 

•'  Your  pocket  dagger,  your  ililletto."— 
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To  grant  and  fwcat'  under  a  weary  life; 

But  that  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death,— 

Anio»  in  Sapho  and  Phao,  i  J9 1 J  '* there  will  be  a  defpcrate 

finr  between  two,  made  at  all  weai)ons«  from  the  brown  bill  to  the 

Again,  in  Chaacef,  as  he  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  a  pamphlet 
called  ne  Serpent  ofDhvifion,  &c.  lubereunto  is  annexed  the  Tra^edj 
rf  G9rh§dnc9  &c.  1 591 : 

*•  With  bodkins  was  Caefar  Julius 

<«  Murdered  at  Rome  of  firutus  Craflus.'*    Stebvehs* 

Bf  a  hare  bodkin,  does  not  perhaps  mean,  **  by  fo  little  an  in- 
irament  as  a  dagger,"  but  "  hj  an  unjbeathed  dagger  ** 

In  the  account  which  Mr.  Steevens  has  given  of  the  original 
aeuiine  of  the  term  quietus^  after  the  woras,  **  who  perfonally 
attended  the  king  on  any  foreign  expedition,"  (hould  nave  been 
akicd^  ^and  *were  therefore  exempted  fnm  the  claims  rf/cntage,  or  a 
tax  om  etfery  knight* s  fee. "     M  A  L  o  N  E* 

'  To  gront  andf^weat — ]  Thus  the  old  copies.  It  is  undoubt- 
tdly  the  true  reading,  but  can  fcarcely  be  borne  by  modem  eafs. 

Johnson* 

This  word  occurs  in  The  Death  of  Zoroas,  hy  Nicholas  Gri- 
noald,  a  tranflation  of  a  pailage  in  the  Alexandreis  of  Philippe 
Goaltier,  into  blank  verfe,  pnnted  at  the  end  of  Lord  Suny's 
J^oems: 

••    ■    ■  ■        none  the  charge  could  give : 
••  Here  gmnts,   here  grones,   cchwhcrc  ftrong  youth  it 
fpcnt." 
And  Stanyhurft  in  his  tranflation  of  Viigil,  1582,  for  fupremum 

€mmnmit  gives  us ;  *« for  fighing  it  grnnfs," 

The  change  made  by  the  editors  [to  groan]  is  however  fup« 
ported  by  the  foilowine  lines  in  yulius  Cafar,  Ad  IV.  fc.  i : 

*•  To /rw«  and  fwcat  under  the  bufinefs."    Steevens. 

I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  editor  to  exhibit  what  his 

iHithor  wrote,  and  not  to  fubftitute  what  may  appear  to  the  prefent 

a^  preferable :  and  Dr.  Johnfon  was  of  the  fame  opinion.    See 

lui  note  on  the  word  hugger-mugger.  Aft  IV.  fc.  v.     I  have  there- 

fctc,  though   with  fome  rcludance,  adhered    to  the  old   copies, 

however  unpleafmg  this  word  may  be  to  the  ear.     On  the  ft«'ige, 

^^out  doubt,  an  ador  is  at  liberty  to  fubftitute  a  Icfs  ofiennve 

^oit    To  the  ears  of  our  anceftors  it  probably  conveyed  no 

^UJpkafing  found ;  for  we  find  it  ufed  by  Chaucer  and  oihcrs : 

Vol.  XV.  M 
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The  undifcover*d  country,  from  whofc  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,* — puzzles  the  will; 

•«  Bot  never  gront  he  at  no  flroke  but  on, 
*'  Or  dies  at  two,  but  if  his  ftorie  lie." 

The  Moukes  Tale,  v.  14627,  Tyrwhitt'tcfit, 
Again,  in  Wily  Beguiled,  written  before  i  C96 : 

«•  She's  never  well,  hxit  grunting  in  a  comer."    Maloxe* 

•  The  undifcover'd  country ,  from  nvbo/e  bourn 
No  traveller  returns ,']  'Diia  has  been  cavilled  at  bjr  Lord  Orttry 
and  others,  bat  without  reafon.  The  idea  of  a  traveller  in  Shak< 
fpeare's  time,  was  of  a  perfon  who  gave  an  account  of  hb  adven- 
tures. Every  voyage  was  a  Di/covery,  John  Taylor  has  ••  A 
Di/covery  by  fea  from  London  to  Salifhury/*    Faemir. 

Again,  Marfton's  Infatiate  Counte/t,  1 605 : 
•*  wreftled  with  deaA, 

**  From  whofe  ftem  cave  none  tracks  a  backward  path.** 
**  Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricofum 
*«  Illuc  unde  negant  redire  quenquam/*    CatuUusm 

Again,  in  Sanford's  tranflation  of  Cornelius  Agrippa^  Sec.  4to. 
hi.  1.  1 569  (once  a  book  of  uncommon  popularity)  **  The  coumtrie 
of  the  dead  is  irremeable,  that  they  cannot  retoume.'*    Sig.  P  p. 

Stebtbhs. 

This  paiTa^  has  been  objc^d  to  by  others  on  a  ground  which* 
at  the  firft  vic^v  of  it,  fecms  more  plaufible.  Hamlet  himielf,  it 
is  objcdcd,  has  had  ocular  demonftration  that  travellers  do  fome- 
times  return  from  this  ftrange  countr)'. 

I  formerly  thought  this  an  inconfiftency.  But  this  obje^Uoa 
alfo  is  founded  on  a  miftake.  Our  poet  without  doabc  in  the 
pafTage  before  us  intended  to  fay,  that  from  the  unknotwt  legtons 
of  the  dead  no  traveller  returns,  with  all  his  corporal  pofwers  i  fnda. 
as  he  who  goes  on  a  voyage  of  difcomery  biinn  back,  when  he 
returns  to  the  port  from  which  he  failed.  The  traveller  whom 
Hamlet  had  feen,  though  he  appeared  in  the  fame  habit  which  be 
had  worn  in  his  life  time,  was  nothing  but  a  (hadow ;  '<  invol* 
nerable  as  the  air,"  and  confequcntly  incorporeaL 

If,  fays  the  objedlor,  the  traveller  has  once  reached  this  coaff. 
It  is  not  an  undifcovcred  country.  But  by  undifccnjered  Shakfpeaie 
meant  not  undifcovcred  by  departed  fpirits,  but,  undifcovcred,  or 
unknown  to  **  fuch  fellows  as  us,  who  crawl  beneath  earth  and 
heaven /'////^r/V  incognita  iellus.  In  this  fenfe  every  country,  of 
which  the  traveller  does  not  return  airce  to  give  an  account ,  may 
be  faid  to  be  undifcovcred.    The  ghoft  has  given  us  no  account  oiF 
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And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conlcience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  refolution 
Is  iicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cafl  of  thought ; 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith '  and  moment. 
With  thb  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry,* 
And  lofe  the  name  of  adtion. — Soft  you,  now ! 
The  fiiir  (>phelia : — Nymph,  in  thy  orifons 
Be  all  my  nns  remember*d.' 

OpH.  Good  my  lord. 


dtt  region  from  whence  lie  came,  being,  as  he  has  himfelf  informed 
1^  «*  forbid  to  tell  the  iecrets  <^  hit  priibn-houle." 

Marlowe,  before  oor  poet,  had  compared  death  to  a  joomcy  tm 
Uk  ondifoovrered  country: 

•• weep  not  for  Mortimer, 

'*  That  fcoms  the  world,  and,  as  a  traveller, 
'*  Goes  to  Sfcmjer  ctmmtriet  yet  Doknown." 

Km^  Edward  J L  1598  (written  befoire  !$<)$)• 

Malone. 
Verfaaps  this  is  another  inftance  of  Sbakfpeare's  acquaintance  with 
Itts  Bible:  **  Afore  I  toc  thither,  from  mehence  I  Jhail  not  iurne 
m^mmi,  eren  to  the  laiMc  of  daikeneflc  and  fhadowe  of  death;  )xa 
into  that  darke  doudie  lande  and  deadlye  (hadowe  whereas  is  no 
ficder,  but  terrible  feare  as  in  the  darknefle."    Joh^  ch.  x. 

**  The  way  that  I  muft  goe  is  at  hande,  but  ^whence  I  (hall  not 
^ifmagmimJ'    IM»ch.i6» 

I  quote  Cranmer's  Bible.    Douce. 

f  .^^.^^great  pith — ]     Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  read,— of 
f^fiuh.    Stievens. 

FkA  feems  to  be  the  better  reading.  The  allufion  is  to  the 
fittter^  or  throwing  the  har; — a  manly  exerdie,  ofual  in  country 
viD^es.    RiTsoM. 

*  •-«.  tmrm  awiy,]  Thus  the  quartos.    The  folio*- torn  away» 

Stebvins« 

' Njmpb,  in  tfy  irifom  ^c]     Thb  is  a  touch  of  nature. 

llvDlct,  at  the  fisht  of  Ophelia,  does  not  immediately  recdledl, 
^  he  is  to  oenonate  madnefs,  but  makes  her  an  addrefs  grave 
^  blema,  inch  as  the   foregoing   meditation  excited  in  his 

**gbtS.      JOHNSOX. 
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How  docs  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you ;  well. 

OpH.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  youK, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

OpH.  My  honoured  lord,  you  know  right  well, 
you  did ; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  fo  fwect  breath  com- 
posed 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  loft, 
Take  thefe  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind. 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honeft  ? 

OpH.  My  lord  ? 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

OpH.  What  means  your  lordftiip  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honeft,  and  fair,  you  (hould 
admit  no  difcourfe  to  your  beauty.* 

^  That  If  you  be  honeft ^  and  fair ,  you  Jbould  admit  no  dtfcourfe  H 
your  beauty.']  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  modem  editions,  and 
is  copied  from  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads,— ^ywr  bonefly  (hoald 
admit  no  difcourfe  to  your  beauty.  The  true  reading  feems  to  be 
this,— y/*^'W  be  honeft  and  fair ^  youjhould  admit  your  honcfty  t^m 
difcourfe  njoitbyour  beauty.  This  is  the  fenfe  evidently  required  bjr 
the  procefs  of  the  converfation.    Johnson. 

That  if  you  be  honeft  and  fair,  youfhoidd  admit  no  difcourfe  to  ymf 
beauty.]     The  reply  of  Ophelia  proves  beyond  doubt,  that  this  • 
reading  is  wrong. 

The  reading  of  the  folio  appears  to  be  the  right  one,  and  re- 
quires no  amendment. — "  Your  honeftv  ihould  admit  no  difcourfe 
to  your  beauty,"  means,—"  Your  honcfty  (hould  not  admit  your 
beauty  to  any  difcourfe  with  her;"  which  is  the  very  fenle  that 
Johnfon  contends  for,  and  exprcfTed  with  fufEcient  cleamefs. 

M.  Maso]?* 
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OpB.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  com- 
merce than  with  honefty? 

HjfM.  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
fooner  transform  honefty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd, 
than  the  force  of  honefty  can  tranflate  beauty  into 
his  likenefs :  ^  this  was  fome  time  a  paradox,  but 
now  the  time  gives  it  proof.     I  did  love  you  once. 

OpH.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  fo. 

HjiAf.  You  fhould  not  have  believed  me:  for 
virtue  cannot  fo  inoculate*  our  old  ftock,  but  we 
fhall  relifh  of  it :  I  loved  you  not. 

OpH.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

HjiM.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery;  Why  would'ft 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  iinners  ?  I  am  myfelf  indif-* 
ferent  honeft ;  but  yet  I  could  accufe  me  of  fuch 
things,  that  it  were  better,  my  mother  had  not 
borne  me : '  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious ; 
with  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts 
to  put  them  in,*  imagination  to  give  them  ftiape. 


*  into  his  likenefs:']  The  modem  editors  read — its  likenefs;  . 

bat  the  text  is  right.  Shakfpeare  and  his  contemporaries  frequently 
nie  the  perfon^  for  the  neutral  pronoun.  So  Spenfer,  Faery 
^aeem.  Book  III.  ch.  ix : 

**  Then  forth  //  breaks ;  and  with  his  furious  blaft, 
"  Confounds  both  land  and  feas,  and  fkies  doth  overcad." 
Seep.  6^9  n.  6.    Malonb. 

' inoculate — ]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  folio.     The 

M  quarto  letds  emocntat;   the  fecond  euacuat;   and   the  third, 
evacnau.    Ste  evens* 

"  —  /  comld  accnje  me  of  fuch  things,  that  it  ivere  better ,  my 
mtber  had  not  home  me:]  So,  in  our  poet's  88th  Sonnet : 
**  —  I  can  fet  down  a  ftory 
"  Of  faults  conccal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted."   Malon  e. 

•  iwith  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  ha*ve  thoughts  to  put 

Aem  in,]     Tofut  a  thing  into  thought,  is  to  think  on  it,    Johnson* 

■         at  my  beck,]  That  is,  airways  ready  to  come  about  me* 

Steevins. 
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or  time  to  aft  them  in:  What  fhould  fuch  feOovs 
as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven?  Wc 
are  arrant  knaves^  all;  believe  none  of  us:  Go  thy 
ways  to  a  nunnery.     Where's  your  father? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  ihut  upon  him;  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  houfe. 
Farewell. 

OpH.  O,  help  him,  you  fweet  heavens! 

HjAf.  If  thou  doft  marry,  PU  give  thee  this 
plague  for  thy  dowry ;  Be  thou  as  chafte  as  ice,  as 
pure  as  fnow,  thou  (halt  not  efcape  calumny.  Get 
ihee  to  a  nunnery ;  ferewell :  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs 
marry,  marry  a  fool;  for  wife  men  know  well 
enough,  what  monfters  you  make  of  them.  To  a 
nunnery,  go;  ajid  quickly  too.     FarewelL 

OpH.  Heavenly  powers,  reftore  him ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough;'  God  hath  given  you  one  fece,  and  you 


«  1  ba*vt  heard  of  jour  paintings  too^  ivell  enwgh ;  &c.]  Thl«  is 
according  to  the  quarto;  the  folio,  for  paintings  has  frattlmgt,  and 
for  face,  has  pace,  which  agrees  with  what  follows,  vm  jig^  jm 
amble.  Probably  the  author  wrote  both.  I  think  the  connnos 
reading  beft.    Johnson. 

I  would  continue  to  read,  pahttirngs,  becaofe  thefe  deftruttfe 
aids  of  beauty  feem,  in  the  time  of  Shakijpeare,  to  have  been 
general  objefts  of  fatire.    So,  in  Drayton's  Mooncalf: 

'•  No  fooner  got  the  teens, 

"  But  her  own  natural  beauty  (he  difdains; 

••  With  oyfc  and  broths  moil  venomous  and  bafe 

•«  She  planters  over  her  well-favour'd  face; 

•*  And  thofe  fweet  veins  by  nature  rightly  plac'd 

•'  Wherewith  ftie  fecms  that  white  (km  to  have  lac'd, 

"  She  foon  doth  alter;  and,  with  fading  blue, 

•«  Blancliing  her  bofom,  (lie  makes  others  new." 

Stbbvbns, 
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make  youifelves  another: ^  you  jig,  you  amble,  and 
you  lifp,  and  nick-name  God*s  creatures,  and  make 
your  wantonnefs  your  ignorance:*  Goto;  I'll  no 
more  oft ;  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  fay,  we  will 
have  no  more  marriages :  thofe  that  are  married 
already,  all  but  one,  ihall  live ; '  the  reft  (hall  keep 
as  they  are.     To  a  nunnery,  go.     [Exii  Hamlet. 

Ofh.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown ! 
The  courtier's,  foldier*s,  fcholar's,  eye,  tongue, 

fword :  * 
The  expecbincy  and  rofe  of  the  fair  ftate. 
The  glafs  of  fafliion,'  and  the  mould  of  form,* 
The  obfcrv'd  of  all  obfervers  I  quite,  quite  down ! 


9  ■  God  bath  grven  you  one  face^  ond  jok  make  jomr/e/vef  atio* 
Aer:'\  In  GmBmam  Je  Aifarmcbet  1 625*  p*  139  we  have  an  invcc- 
dre  ^unft  paintios  in  which  is  a  fimilar  paflage :  "  O  filthine{&« 
above  all  filthineflef  O  afiront,  above  all  other  affronts !  that  God 
btpvimg  gftfem  thee  one  face,  thou  Jbomldft  ahmfe  bit  image  and  make 
thj^elfe  anoiher."     Re  ED. 

*  make  your  ^wantnmefi  yonr  ignorance :]  Yott  miftake  by 
nnmntoM  afieAation,  and  pretend  to  miftake  by  ignorance, 

Johnson. 
i  ..^^^jKr  one,  Jbmlilive\\  By  the  one  who  fhall  not  live,  he 
neans  his  ftepfiuher.    Malonb. 

*  Tie  eoMrtief^t,/oldier^s^/cbolaf^St  eye,  tongne,  fword :'\  The  poet 
cenainljr  meant  to  have  placed  his  words  thus : 

The  conrtiet^s,  fcboiar's^  JoliHer's^  eye,  tongue,  /*wordi 
odwrwife  the  cxcellenoe  of  toi^ne  is  appropriated  to  the  Joldier^ 
aaiihc/clmlarwtMa  die /ivord.     WAaNsa. 

Hiis  rcffolation  as  needlefs.    So,  in  Tarauin  and  Lmcrece  : 
••  Trinces  are  the^Z^,  xhc/cbool,  the  book, 
**  Where  {ofagefb  eyes  do  Uam,  do  read,  do  look.'* 

And  in  ^nintilian:  **  Nlultum  agit  iexus,  aetas,  conditio;  ut  in 
f9minu,Jeniku^pmfillit,  Meroi,  farentes,  conjnges,  alligantibus." 

l^ARMEa. 

*  The  gimft  9ffyflnoni\  **  Speculum  confuctudinis."    Cicero. 

Steevens. 

*  — -  tbe  momU  ofform,'\  The  model  by  whom  all  endeavoured 
to fimn  themfelres.    Johnson. 

M  4 


i68  HAMLET, 

And  I,  of  ladies  moft  dejcA'  and  wretched. 
That  fuck'd  the  honey  of  his  mufick  vows,- 
Now  fee  that  noble  and  mod  fovereign  reaibn. 
Like  fweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune*  and  harfhi 
That  unmatched  form  and  feature*^  of  blown  youth, 
Blafted  with  ecftafy:*  O,  woe  is  me! 
To  have  feen  what  I  have  feen,  fee  what  I  fee ! 

Re-enter  King  and  Polonius. 

Kjsg.    Love!   his  afFcdlions  do  not  that  way 
tend ; 
Nor  what  he  fpake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madnefs.     There's  fomething  in  hi^ 

foul, 
G'er  which  his  melancholy  fits  on  brood ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  difclofc,* 


'  :moft  dejed — ]  So,  in  Hcywood's  Siher  A^e^  1615  : 

"  What  knight  is  that 

*'  So  paffionately  ^//^V<3 .^"    Ste evens. 

*  out  ofxnnt — ]     Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto— -out  of 

:ifne.     Steevens. 

1  hefe  two  words  in  the  hand-writing  of  Shakfpeare's  aee  aie 
almoft  indiilinguifhable,  and  hence  are  frequently  confoanoed  in 

the  old  copies^     See  Vol.  IV,  p,  6^,  n.  8.     Ma  lone. 

•  >  • 
-and  feature — ]     Thus  the  folio*    The  quartos  read— 


JtaiHre.    Steevens. 

* luith  ecftafy :]     The  word  ecfiafy  was  anciently  ofcd  to 

fignify  fbme  degree  of  alienation  of  mind. 

So,  Gawin  Douglas,  tranflating— 3/?/'///  aerlfixa  doiore: 

*«  In  ecftajy  fhe  flood,  and  mad  almaift." 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  1 13,  n.  9  ;  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  464,  n.  4. 

Steevens, 

^  the  difclofc,]  This  was  the  technical  term.     So,  in'Jb^ 

-  Maid  of  Honour,  by  Maflingcr: 

•*  One  aicrie  with  proportion  ne'er  dijclofes 
*'  The  eagle  and  the  wren."    Malonb, 
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IVill  be  fome  danger:  Which  for  to  prevent, 

[  have,  in  quick  determination, 

Thus  fet  it  down;  He  fhall  with  fpeed  to  England, 

For  the  demand  of  our  negledled  tribute: 

Elaply,  the  feas,  and  countries  diiFcrent, 

With  variable  objed:s>  ftiall  expel 

This  fomething-iettled  matter  in  his  heart; 

Whereon  his  brains  ftill  beating,  puts  him  thus 

From  fafliion  of  himfelf.     What  think  you  on't? 

Pol.  It  fhall  do  well :  But  yet  I  do  believe, 
rhe  origin  and  cofnmencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  negla^led  love. — How  now,  Ophelia? 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  faid ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  plcafe; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play. 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  fliow  his  grief;  let  her  be  round  with  him;  * 
.\nd  ril  be  plac'd,  fo  plcafe  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  ali  their  conference:  If  (he  find  him  not. 
To  England  fend  him ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wifdom  beft  (hall  think, 

KisG.  It  (hall  be  fo : 

Madnefs  in  great  ones  mufl  not  unwatch'd  go. 

Again,  in  the  fifth  aft  of  the  play  now  before  us : 
"  Eie  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difdoi'd" 
See  my  note  on  this  paffage.     St  e  e v  e  ns. 

*  — -^  round  'witb  him ;]  To  be  round  with  a  perfon,  is  to 
Rprimand  him  with  freedom.  So,  in  A  Mad  Worlds  mj  Mafters, 
by  Middkton,  1608 :  "  She's  round  with  her  i'faith,"    Malon e. 

See  Vol.  VIJ.  p.  229^  n.  4^    STiEViNS. 


I70  HAMLET, 

SCENE      II. 

A  Hall  in  the  fame. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  fpcech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had 
as  lief  the  town-cricr  fpoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not 
faw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus ;  but 
ufe  all  gently :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempeft,  and 
(as  I  may  fay)  whirlwind  of  your  palfion,  you  muft 
acquire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it 
fmoothnefs.  O,  it  oiFends  me  to  the  foul,  to  hear 
a  robuftious  perriwig-pated '  fellow  tear  a  paflion 
to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  fplit  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings;^  who,  for  the  mod  part,  are  capable 


-perriwig-Z^W — ]    This  is  a  ridicule  on  tbe  qoantitf  of 


falfc  hair  worn  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  for  wigs  were  not  in  \ 

ufe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.    In  The  favo  GemUmfu  rfVgi 
Julia  fays — "  I'U  get  me  fuch  a  colour'd^rm«u;/>/* 

Gqffy  who  wrote  feveral  plays  in  the  rei^i  of  James  I.  andvii 
no  mean  fcholar.  has  the  ioUowing  lines  in  his  tragedy  6i  Th 
Ccurageoui  Turk,  1632: 

««  ■  How  now,  you  heavens, 

«*  Gft)w  Ton  fo  proud  you  muft  needs  put  on  cnrl'd  lodq, 

**  And  Clothe  yourfdves  in  ferrhmgs  of  fire  ?" 

Players,  however,  ieem  to  have  worn  them  moft  generally,  So^ 
in  E'vefy  JVoman  in  her  Humour,  1609 :  "  ■  ■  as  none  wtar  hoods 
but  monks  and  ladies;  and  feathers  but  fore-horfes,  &c;— «»€ 
ferriiuigs  but  players  and  pidlures,     Steiv E  NS, 

^'  •^■^  tbe  groundlings  i\  The  meaner  people  then  fccm  to  bwc 
fat  below,  ;is  they  now  lit  in  the  upper  gallery,  who,  not  wdl 
underftanding  poetical  language,  were  fometimes  gratified  by  a 
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of  nothing  but  inexplicabledumb  fliows,  and  noife :  ^ 


jminical  and  mute  reprdTcDtadoii  of  the  drama,  previous  to  the 
dialpgae.    Johmson. 

Before  each  ad  of  the  tragedy  of  Jocafta,  tranflated  from 
Enrxpideiy  by  Geo.  Gafcoigne  and  Fra,  Kinwelmerih,  the  order 
of  thefe  dumb  (hows  is  very  minately  defcribed.  This  play  was 
Dfcicoted  at  Gray's-Inn  hy  them  in  ij[66.  The  mate  exhi- 
oilions  incloded  in  it  are  chiefly  emblematical,  nor  do  they  difplay 
apsAnre  of  one  finele  fcene  which  is  afterwards  performed  on  the 
iige.  In  fome  other  jpicces  I  have  ob(crved,  that  they  ferve  to 
attnxioce  fuch  circumnances  as  the  limits  of  a  play  would  not 
wimSx  to  be  reprefented. 

Thus,  in  ntrod  and  Antiprnter^  1622: 
"  \xx  me  now 

"  Intreat  your  worthy  patience  to  contain 
"  Much  in  imagination ;  and,  what  words 
^  Cannot  have  time  to  otter,  let  your  eyes, 
^  Out  of  this  DUMB  SHOW,  tell  ^our  memories." 
In  (hort  dumb  (hows  fometimes  fupphed  deficiencies,  and,  at 
odieis,  filled  up  the  fpace  of  time  which  was  neceflar)'  to  pafs 
wUkbofincis  was  fuppofed  to  be  tranfaded  in  foreign  parts.    \^'ith 
ihii  mediod  of  preferving  one  of  the  unities,  our  anceftors  appear 
tolMve  been  iatisfied. 

Ben  Jooibn  mentions  ih^  protrndlingt  with  equal  contempt.  "  The 
lirrilinding  gentlemen  of  the  grMnd  here.'' 

Again,  in  I'be  Cafe  is  Alter' J ,  1609:  *'  a  rude  barbarous 

crew  dnc  have  no  bnins,  and  yet  groumded  judgements;  they  will 
Mb  wmr  thing  that  mounts  above  ttor  grounded  capacities." 

KwoAt  in  Ladj  Alimony ^  1 6C9 :  "  fie  your  ftage-curtains  ani- 
i»%  drawn,  and  fo  covertly  (hrowded  that  the  fquint-e)''d 
l\mMiwg  may  not  peep  in  ?" 

In  oor  early  pbv.houfes  the  pit  had  neither  floor  nor  benches. 
Bcnce  die  term  ol  grtmndlings  tor  thofe  who  frequented  it. 

The  frmnd/ing,  in  iu  primitive  (ignification,  means  a  fiih  which 
Anjs  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.    Ste b  ve  ns. 

1  «...  wio,  fir  the  mofi  fart^  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexfli* 
tdUe  dmmhjh^^^  and  noife  :  J  i.  e.  have  a  capacity  for  nothing  but 
dnab  (hows ;  underftand  nothing  elfe.  So,  in  Heywood's  Hiftorj 
ff  Women,  1624 :  **  I  have  therein  imitated  our  hifhrical  and  co- 
nbd  poets,  that  write  to  the  flage ;  who,  left  the  auditory  fhould 
be  dulled  with  ferious  difcourfes,  in  every  afl  prefent  fome  zany, 
^  his  mimick  gefture,  to  breed  in  the  lefs  capable  mirth  and 
hughtcr.    S«  Vol.  X.  p.  ^6^,  n.  4.     Malokf. 


172  HAMLET, 

I  would  have  fuch  a  fellow  whipp'd  for  o'er-doing 
Termagant;'  it  out-herods  Herod:'  Pray  you^ 
avoid  it. 

■  htexplicahU  dumbjbows,']  I  believe  the  meaning  u,  Jtim^ 
nvitbout  nvords  to  explain  them.     Johnson* 

Rather,  I  believe,  ihows  which  are  too  confufedly  coodaded  to 
explain  themfelves. 

I  meet  with  one  of  thefe  in  Hcywood's  play  of  The  Four  PnMtkn 
9/  London t  1 61  j,  where  the  Prejfenter  fays : 

*<  I  rouft  entreat  your  patience  to  forbear 
*«  While  we  do  fcaft  your  eye  and  ftarve  your  ear. 
•*  For  in  dumbjbews^  which,  were  they  writ  at  large* 
**  Would  aik  a  long  and  tedious  circumftance, 
«*  Their  infant  fortunes  I  will  foon  exprefs  :'*  &€• 
Then  follow  the  dumb  fljcnus^  which  well  deferve  the  charato 
Hamlet  has  already  given  of  this  fpecies  of  entertainment,  as  may 
be  feen  from  the  following  paflage  :  **  Enter  Tancred,  with  BelU 
Franca  richly  attired,  ^t^fimenubat  affeBing  bim,  though  (he  mniet 
no  /bow  of  it.'*    Surely  this  may  be  called  an  inexflicahU  dnnA 
fix/w.     Stebvens. 

•  ^-~^Termagant\\  Termagannt  (fays  Dr.  Percy)  is  the  name 
«ven  in  the  old  romances  to  the  god  of  the  Sarazem ;  in  which  he 
IS  condantly  linked  with  Mahound^  or  Mohammed.  Thus  in  diS 
legend  of  Sva  Guy,  the  Soudan  fwears  : 

«*  So  hclpe  me  Mabofwne  of  mieht, 

«*  And  Hermagaunt  my  God  fo  oright." 
So  alfo,  in  Hall's  fiHl  Satire : 

'*  Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 

"  Of  mightie  Mabonnd,  and  greate  Termagannt.** 
Again,  in  Marfton's  7th  Satire : 

'*  let  whirlwinds  and  confufion  teare 

**  The  center  of  our  ftate ;  let  giants  reare 

*«  Hill  upon  hill ;  let  wefleme  Termagant 

•*  Shake  heaven's  vault"  &c. 
Termagant  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Spenfer  in  his  Faeiy  ^neen,  anl 
by  Chaucer  in  77^  Tale  of  Sir  Tofias;   and  by  EJeanmont  and 
rietchcr  in  King  or  no  King,  as  follows :  "  This  would  make  a 
faint  fwear  like  a  foldier,  and  a  foldier  like  Termagant.*' 
Again,  in  The  Figure,  by  Maflinecr : 

*«  a  hundred  thou  (and  Turks 

••  Aflail'd  him,  every  one  a  Termagaunt.'*     Stbevbns. 

Again,  in  Bale's  Adt  of  Englijh  Fr.taries  : 

••  Grcnnyng  upon  her,  lykc  Tirmagaunta  in  aplay** 

RrTtoN. 
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I.  Pt^r.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 


9  mt-herods  Herod:]     The  charaAer  of  Herod  in  the  an* 

oent  myfteries»  was  always  a  violent  one. 

See  the  Cwtntrue  Ludus  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  Vefpafian 
D.  yiii: 

"  Now  I  rcgnc  lyk  a  kyng  arayd  fd  rych, 
'*  Rollyd  in  r}'nggs  and  robys  of  array» 
**  Dakys  with  dcntvs  I  drive  into  the  dych; 
*•  My  dedys  be  full  dowty  demyd  be  day." 
Again^  in  The  Cbeftcr  fVbit/uH  PUjs,  MS.  Harl.  loi  j  : 

"  I  kynge  of  kynges>  non  (be  keene, 
«•  I  fovraigne  fir,  as  well  is  feene, 
**  I  tyrant  that  maye  bouth  take  and  teene 
"  Cafiell,  tower,  and  towne ; 

**  I  welde  this  worlde  withonten  wene« 

**  I  beate  all  thole  nnboxome  beene ; 

'*  I  drive  the  devills  alby  dene 

**  Deepe  in  hell  adowne. 

**  For  I  am  kinge  of  all  manklnde, 

•«  I  byd,  I  beate,  I  lofe,  I  byndc, 

«'  I  mafter  the  moone  ;  take  this  in  mynde 

**  That  I  am  moft  of  mighte. 

^  I  ame  the  greateft  above  degree, 
••  That  is,  that  was,  or  ever  Ihall  be; 
"  The  fonne  it  dare  not  (hine  on  me, 
'*  And  I  byd  him  goe  downe. 

**  No  raine  to  fall  (hall  now  be  free, 

••  Nor  no  lordc  have  that  liberty 

••  That  dare  abyde  and  I  byd  flccy, 

•'  But  I  (hall  crake  his  crownc." 

Sec  The  Viuiner^t  Plajf^  p.  67. 
Onncer,  defcribing  a  parifli  clerk,  in  hb  Millers  TaU»  iky% : 

••  He  playeth  Herodes  on  a  (kaffbld  high." 
%  parifh  clerks  and  other  fubordinate  ecclenadicks  appear  to  have 
ktQ  oar  firft  a^ors,  and  to  have  reprefented  their  cnaraders  on 
^ttinft  polpits  orfcaffolds.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  ftage-direftions  to 
^  27th  pageant  in  the  Coventry  colledion  already  mentioned : 
**  What  tyme  that  proceffyon  is  entered  into  y'  place,  and  the 
Herowdys  taken  his  Jchaffalde,  and  Annas  and  Cayphas  their y2:&7^ 
fi^jii*  &c.    Steevens. 


174  HAMLET, 

difcretion  be  your  tutor:  fuit  the  aAion  to  the 
word>  the  word  to  the  adion;  with  this  fpecial 
obfervance,  that  you  o'er-ftep  not  the  modeftyof 
nature :  for  any  thing  fo  overdone  is  from  the  pur- 
pofe  of  playing,  whofe  end,  both  at  the  firft,  and 
now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirrour  up 
to  nature;  to  (how  virtue  her  own  feature,  fconi 
her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,*  his  form  and  preffure,*    Now  this,  over- 


To  the  inftances  riven  by  Mr.  Steevens  of  Herod's  lofty  lango^ 
may  be  added  thefe  lines  from  the  Coventry  plxys  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.  p.  92 : 

^  «'  Of  bewte  and  of  boldnes  I  ber  evermore  the  belle, 

*<  Of  mayn  and  of  myght  I  mafter  every  man ; 
**  I  dyngc  with  my  dowtinefs  the  devyl  down  to  helle, 
«<  For  bothe  of  hevyn  and  of  earth  I  am  kynge  cestayn." 

Maloxe* 

Again,  in  Tht  Umlucku  Fimunth,  by  G.  Kyttes»  410*  faL  1 : 
**  But  he  was  in  foch  a  rage 
'<  As  one  that  (hnlde  on  a  ftage 
**  The  part  of  HerBde  playe."    Ritiok. 

> age  wid  body  of  the  iime»]     The  agt  of  die  iime  cm 

hardly  pafs.  May  we  not  read,  the  face  and  ho/fy,  or  did  the  ao- 
thor  wnte,  the  page  P  The  /0^r  fuits  well  with  firm  aad  fnjffiae, 
but  ill  with  boify.    Johnson. 

To  exhibit  the  firm  and  frtffurt  of  the  mge  of  the  /Mir»  is»  tO 
reprefent  the  manners  of  the  time  fuitable  to  the  period  dnc  Is 
treated  of,  according  as  it  may  be  ancient,  or  mooonu 

SriBTivt* 

I  can  neither  think  this  paflage  right  as  it  ftands,  or  approve  of 
either  of  the  amendments  fug^efted  by  Johnfon. — ^There  it  OM 
more  fimple  than  either,  that  wiU  remove  every  difficalty.  Idkad 
of  '*  the  'very  age  and  body  of  the  time/'  (from  which  it  u  haxdts 
extra^  any  meaning,)  I  read — *^  rvtry  age  and  body  of  the  tunc;'' 
and  then  the  fenfe  will  be  this : — **  Show  virtue  her  own  jjikmrfy, 
and  every  ftage  of  life,  every  profeffion  or  botly  of  men,  its  form 
and  rcfemblance."  By  e^cerj  age,  is  meant  the  different  ftages  ^ 
life ; — ^by  rvery  body,  the  ^various  fraternities,  forts,  and  raiuu  of 
mankind.     M.Mason. 

Perhaps  Shakfpcare  did  not  mean  to  conned  thefe  words.     It  It 
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done»  cm  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  un« 
ikilfiil  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve ; 
the  cenfure  of  which  one/  muft,  in  your  allowance,* 
o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be 
players,^  that  I  have  feen  play, — ^and  heard  others 


Ae  end  of  phying,  hys  Hamlet^  to  (hew  the  age  in  which  we  fi^e, 
and  the  hoij  of  the  time,  its  form  and  piefliire :  to  delineate  ex* 
a^y  the  rnannen  of  the  age,  and  the  particular  hamour  of  the 
day.    Maloxe. 

>  frtffure^     Refemblance,  as  in  a /rnr/.    Johnson. 

4  ■  tht  cenfmre  rf  «wbicb  oMe,  Sec]  Ben  Jonfon  (eems  to  have 
ZwmitmitmA  fhif  paffiige  in  his  ¥oetafter^  1601  : 

••  -__ 1  will  try^ 

"  If  tragedy  hare  a  more  kind  afped ; 

^  Her  nvours  in  my  next  I  will  purfae ; 

•«  Where  if  I  pro?e  tsApUafure  htu  of  me^ 

^  If  hejttdicioms  be,  hefbaUbe  aime 

••  A  theatre  tmto  me"    Ma  LONE. 
»A§  eemfmre  of  'which  one,']     The  meaning  is,  *'  the  cenfure 
of  Mr  ^  which,"  and  probably  that  (hould  be  the  reading  alfo. 
The  pfcfent  reading,  though  intelligibk,  is  very  licentious,  efpe- 
dallf  in  profe.    hC  Mason. 

s  ——nr^^r  allowance,]  In  your  approbation.  See  Vol.  XIV. 
p.  t29»  A*  3*    Malone. 

*  0»  ibere  be  playert,  &c.]  I  would  read  thus:  «<  There  be 
Bfanrcn*  that  I  have  feen  play,  and  heard  others  praiie,  and  that 
l^iiy  (not  to  {ycak  profanely)  that  neither  having  the  accent  nor 
die  gait  of  Chnftian,  Pagan,  nor  MuJJidman,  have  fo  ftrutted  and 
kflofwed,  that  I  thought  fome  of  nature's  joumej'men  had  made 
ir  am,  and  not  made  them  well,"  &e.     Fakm^r. 

I  hife  no  doubt  that  our  author  wrote,—'*  that  I  thought  fome 
rf  natore's  journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not  made  them 
idL"  &C.  Them  and  men  are  frequently  confounded  in  the  old 
eones.  See  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Ad  XL  fc.  iL  folio,  1623: — 
**  heaoie  it  is  a  bleffing  that  he  beftows  on  beads,  and  what  he 
hih  (canted  them  [r.  men\  in  hair,  he  hath  eiven  them  in  wit." — 
h  die  preient  innance  the  compoiitor  probably  caught  the  word 
«(*6om  the  laft  fyllable  of  y^irnif^^men.  Shakfpeare  could  not 
■Mm  to  aflert  as  a  general  truth,  that  nature's  journeymen  had 
i»de  jRmr,  L  e.  all  mankind;  for,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  thcfc 
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praifc,  and  that  highly, — not  to  fpeak  it  profanely,^ 
that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  chriftians,  nor 
the  gait  of  chriftian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  fo 
ftrutted,  and  bellow'd,  that  I  have  thought  feme  of 
nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  fo  abominably. 

I.  Pur.  I  hope,  \vc  have  reformed  that  indif- 
ferently with  us. 

Hjm  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  thofe, 
that  play  your  clowns,  fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet 
down  for  them :  *  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will 


ft  rutting  players  would  have  been  on  a  footing  with  the  reft  of  the 
fpccies.  Nature  herfelf,  the  poet  means  to  fay»  made  all  mankind 
except  thefe  flrutting  players,  and  they  were  made  by  Nature'i 
journeymen. 

A  pafTage  in  Kinf  Lear,  in  which  we  meet  with  the  fame  (en- 
timent,  in  mv  opinion  fully  fupports  the  emendation  now  prc^fisd: 

"  Kent.  Nature  difclaims  in  thee,  a  tai/or  made  thek. 

''  Com.  Thou  art  a  ftrange  fellow:  A  tailor  make  a  man! 

*<  KenU  Ay,  a  tailor,  fir ;  a  ftone-cutter  or  a  painter  [Nmnm's 
Journeymen]  could  not  have  made  him  fo  ill,  though  he  had  oeen  bit 
two  hours  at  the  trade." 

This  notion  of  Nature  keeping  a  (hop,  and  employine  jonmf- 
men  to  form  mankind,  was  common  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  See 
Lyly's  IVoman  in  the  Moon,  a  comedy,  1597:  **  They  dnw  tlie 
curtains  from  before  Nature's  Jhop,  where  (lands  an  image  clad,  nd 
fome  unclad."    Malone. 

'  ■  ■  not  to  fpeak  it  profanely,]  Profanely  feems  to  relate,  not 
to  the  praife  which  he  has  mentioned,  but  to  the  coofare  which  be 
is  about  to  utter.  Any  grofs  or  indelicate  language  was  called 
profane.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Othtllo : — *'  he  is  a  mofl  profane  and  liberal  counfUbr." 

Malovc. 

*  fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet  dvwn  for  them  :]     So,  in  The 

Antipodes,  by  Bromc,  1638: 

*•  you,  fir,  are  incorrigible,  and 

**  Take  licence  to  yourfclf  to  add  unto 

*•  Your  parts,  your  own  free  fancy,"  &c. 

"  That  i*  a  way,  my  lord,  has  been  allow'd 
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themfelves  laugh,  to  fet  on  fome  quantity  of  barren 
fyc&Bton  to  laugh  too;  though,  in  the  mean  time^ 
fome  neceflary  queftion  of  the  play  be  then  to  be 
confidered:  that's  villainous;  and  (hows  a  mod 
pitifiil  ambition  in  the  fool  that  ufes  it.  Go,  make 
you  ready. —  [Exeunt  Players. 

Emier  Polonius,    Rosencrantz,  and  Guilden- 

STERN. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece 
of  work  ? 
Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  prefently. 

**  On  dder  ftages,  to  move  nurth  and  laaghter/* 
"  ^-.  Yes»  in  the  days  of  TarUom^  and  of  Kempe^ 
"  Before  the  ftage  was  parg'd  fiom  barbarifm,"  &c. 
SaMve  inlbnns  os,  (p.  697*  edit.  161  ^)»  that  among  the  twelve 
pfaycn  who  were  fwom  the  oaeen's  fervants  in  1583,  *'  were  two 
mc  men,  viz.  Thomas  Wilibn,  for  a  quick  delicate  refined  ^x^ 
9n^mmBnmite%  and  Richard  Tarleton,  tor  a  wondrous  plentifully 
^fitBduat  ixumforaii 'Witt,"  Zee. 

Aniny  in  Tarletm's  Nt<wes  from  Purgntoty  :  **  I  ab(cnted 

BBjrraF  fioiD  all  plaies*  as  wanting  that  merrye  Rofcins  of  plaien 
Alt  finofed  all  comedies  fo  with  his  pleaiant  and  extemforaU  i»- 

VnOaWa 

TUt  canfe  fi>r  complaint^  however,  asainft  low  comedians,  is 
Kn  mote  indent ;  for  in  The  Contention  betwjxte  Cburcfyard  and 
Onneil,  Src.  ic6o>  I  find  the  following  paflage: 
*•  Bot  Vices  in  ftage  plaies, 

**  When  theyr  matter  is  gtm, 
*'  They  langh  out  the  refte 

««  To  die  lookers  on. 
*'  And  fo  wantinge  matter, 

••  Yoo  brynge  in  my  coate,"  &c.  Stbivbns. 
The  clown  very  often  addrefled  the  audience,  in  the  middle  of 
^  pla^,  and  entered  into  a  conteft  of  raillery  and  farcafm  with 
^  ot  the  audience  as  chofe  to  engage  with  him.  It  is  to  this 
^ord  pradice  that  Shakfpeare  alludes.  See  the  Hifiohcal  Jccouia 
•/«Kr  id  Englijb  Tbeutns^  VoL  II.     Malonb. 

Vol.  XV.  N 
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Hjm.  Bid  the  players  make  hafte. — 

[Exit  PotONius. 

Will  you  two  help  to  haften  them  ? 
Boru.  Ay,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstsrk. 
Ham.  What,  ho;  Horatio! 

Enter  Horatio. 

HoR.  Here,  fwcet  lord,  at  your  fervicc. 
Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  jult  a  man 
As  e'er  my  converfation  cop'd  withal. 
HoR.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter: 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  haft,  but  thy  good  fpirits. 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee  ?   \^^y  fhould  the  pocwr 

be  flatter'd  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  abfurd  pomp ; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,* 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Doft  thou  hear? 
Since  my  dear  foul  *  was  miftrefs  of  herr choice. 
And  could  of  men  diftinguifh  her  eledlion. 
She  hath  feal'd  thee  for  herfelf : '  for  thou  haft  been 


9 the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee^"]     I  believe  the  fcnfe  of 

fregnant  in  this  place  is,  qukk^  readj,  frnmft.    Johnson. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  182,  n.  6.     Stekvens. 
* my  ^^2x  foul — ]  Perhaps — my  clear  {oxiX.    JoHifSON. 

Dear  foul  is  an  exprefOon  equivalent  to  the  fiX«  yimUi,  fiXfP 
jT»f,  of  Homer.     Steevens. 

'  And  could  cf  men  dijiinguijh  her  ele^ton. 
She  hath  ft  aid  thee  for  herfelf  :\    Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio 
thus: 

And  could  of  men  diftinguifh^  her  eleSion 
Hath  feald  thee  &c.     Steevens. 
1 
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As  one^  in  fuffering  all,  that  fuffers  nothing;  ^ 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Haftta'en  with  equal  thanks:  and  blefs'd  are  thoic, 
Whofe  blood  and  judgement  •*  are  fo  well  co-mingled,^ 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  found  what  flop  fhe  pleafe :  Give  me  that  man 
IThat  is  not  pailion's  flave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king; 
One  fcene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumltancc. 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death. 
I  pr*ythec,  when  thou  fcefl  that  ad  a-foot. 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  foul 
Obferve  my  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itfelf  unkennel  in  one  fpeech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghofl  that  we  have  feen ; 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  ftithy.*    Give  him  heedful  note : 


Mr.  Ritfon  prefers  the  reading  of  the  qoarto,  and  obferves,  that 
ID  i^Hmgmfb  ber  deSion^  is  no  more  than  to  make  her  eleBiom. 
D^lh^Jb  ofmen,  be  adds,  is  exceeding  harlh,  to  fay  the  beft  of  it. 

R«ED. 

4  Wh^  hbod  and  juJgenunt — ]  According  to  the  doArine  of 
die  fimr  homours,  defire  and  confidence  were  leated  in  the  blood, 
ta&Jmdgememt  in  the  ^egm,  and  the  due  mixture  of  the  humours 
mafe  a  perleft  characler.    Johnson. 

s  c^-mingl^dA  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads— rojn^y^y; 

which  had  formerly  the  fame  meaning,    Malone. 

^ Fmlemi's  ftithy.]    Stitbj  is  a  fiouth's  annjiL    JoH  nsok. 

So,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

«*  Now  by  thc/orge  that fiifbied  Mars's  helm." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Card  of  Fancy  ^  1 608 :  "  determined  to  ftrika 
on  mtfiiib  while  the  iron  was  hot." 

Again,  in  Chaucer's  celebrated  defcription  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  vcr.  2028: 
"  the  fmith 

'*  That  forgeth  (harp  fwerdes  on  hisfiiib"    Steevbks. 
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For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 

And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgements  join 

In  cenfure  of  his  feeming. 

HoR.  Well,  my  lord : 

If  he  Ileal  aught,  the  whilft  this  play  is  playing, 
And  fcape  detedling,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;  I  muft  be 
idle: 
Get  you  a  place. 

Danijb  march.     A  flourijb.     Enter  King,   Queen, 
PoLONius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz,  Guiloen- 

STERN,  and  Others. 

King.  How  fares  our  coulin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'faith;  of  the  camelion*s  di(h: 
I  eat  the  air,  promife-cramm'd :  You  cannot  feed 
capons  fo. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  anfwer,  Hamlet; 
thefe  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now.'  My  lord^— -you 
play'd  once  in  the  univerfity,  you  fay?* 

\To  POLONIUS. 


nor  mine  now  J]  A  man's  words,  fays  the  proTClb^  are  hit 


own  no  longer  than  he  keeps  them  unfpoken.    JoHirsoir. 

•  you  play*d  once  in  the  unit'erfityiyoufayf'^     It  (hoilld 

from  the  following  paffage  in  Vice  Chancellor  Hatcher's  lettcff 
to  Lord  Burghley  on  June  21,  1580,  that  the  common  players 
were  likewife  occafionally  admitted  to  perfonn  there:  "  Whereat 
it  hath  pleafed  your  honour  to  recommend  mv  lorde  of  Oxenfoid 
his  players »  that  they  might  (how  their  cunmng  in  feveral  plays 

already  pradlifed  by  'cm  before  the  Queen's  majcfty" (doiied 

on  account  of  the  peililence  and  commencement :)  "of  lare  wc 
denied  tlie  like  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  of  Leiceftec 
his  fervants."     Farmer. 

The  pradice  of  acting  Latin  pla}'s  in  the  univerfities  of  Oxford 
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Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord ;  and  was  accounted 
a  good  ador. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enadt  ? 

Pol.  I  did  enad  Julius  Caefar:^  I  was  kill'd 
i'the  Capitol ; '  Brutus  kill'd  me. 


tnd  Cambridge*  is  very  ancient,  and  continoed  to  near  the  middle 
of  the  laft  century.  They  were  performed  occafionaUy  for  the 
entertainment  of  princes  and  other  great  perfonages;  and  regolarly 
at  Chriftmas,  at  which  time  a  Lord  of  mi/ruU  was  appointed  at 
Ozlord^  to  regulate  the  exhibitions,  and  a  fimilar  officer  with  the 
title  of  Imperaior,  at  Cambridge.  The  mod  celebrated  adors  at 
Cambridge  were  the  ftudents  of  St.  John's  and  King's  colleges:  at 
Oxford,  thofe  of  Chrift-Church.  In  the  hall  of  that  college  a 
Latin  comedy  called  Marcus  Geminus,  and  the  Latin  tragedy  of 
ProgMCt  were  performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1 566 ; 
aocf  to  15544  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Dido  was  played  before  her 
ma^Ay,  when  (he  vifited  the  aniverfity  of  Cambrid^.  The  ex- 
lumtioo  was  in  the  body  or  nave  of  the  chapel  of  Kine's  college, 
which  was  lighted  by  the  royal  guards,  each  of  whom  bore  a  ft^ 
torch  in  his  hand.  See  Peck's  Defider.  Cur.  p.  35,  n.  x.  The 
a^lors  in  this  piece  were  all  of  that  college.  The  author  of  the 
tragedy,  who  in  the  Latin  account  of  this  ro>'al  vifit,  in  the  Mu- 
Icam,  [MSS.  Baker,  7037*  p-  203,]  is  (aid  to  have  been  Regalis 
CoUegii  dim  Jocius^  was,  I  believe,  John  Rightwiie,  who  was 
defied  a  fellow  of  King's  college,  in  1 507 ,  and  according  to  Anthony 
Woody  **  made  the  tragedy  of  Dido  out  of  Virgil,  and  ad^ed  the 
fame  with  the  fcholars  of  his  fchool  [St.  Paul's,  of  which  he  was 
qipoiiited  matter  in  IC22,]  before  Cardinal  Wolfey  with  mat 
applaiiie."  In  i$%z*  '^"^  ^^'"^  P^X  ^^^  performed  at  Oxford,  in  * 
OGrift-Cbnich  hall,  before  Albertus  de  Alafco,  a  Polifh  prince 
Kdatiae,  ai  was  William  Gager*s  Latin  comedy,  entitled  Rivulet. 
On  Elisabeth's  fecond  vifit  to  Oxford,  in  i  ^92,  a  few  years  before 
the  writing  of  the  prefent  play,  (he  was  entertained  on  the  24th 
nd  a6th  of  September,  with  the  reprefentation  of  the  lad-men- 
tioned play,  and  another  Latin  comedy,  called  Etllum  Grammaticak. 

Malonb. 
9  I  OdeuaB  Julius  Cxfar:]  A  Latin  pby  on  the  fubjed  of 
Caeiar'a  dath  was  performed  at  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford,  in  1 582  ; 
and  fercral  years  before,  a  Latin  play  on  the  fame  fubje^,  written 
by  Jaoqpes  Grevin,  was  aded  in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  at  Paris. 
I  fidpeft  that  there  was  likewife  an  Englilh  play  on  the  dory  of 
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Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,'  to  kill  fo 
capital  a  calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  lord ;  they  ftay  upon  your  patience/ 

^UEEN.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  fit  by 
me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  at- 
tradive. 

Pol.  O  ho !  do  you  mark  that  ?     [To  the  King. 

Ham.  Lady,  fhall  I  lie  in  your  lap? 

[Lying  down  at  0?HELiA*s/eei.^ 


Cafar  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.     See  Vol.  XII.   p.  25S, 
and  the  EJay  on  the  Order  of  Shakfpearts  Flays ^  Vol.  I. 

Malomi. 

*  —  /  'was  hlVd  i'tht  Capitol \\  This,  it  is  well  known* 
was  not  the  cafe;  for  Cxfar,  we  are  expref&ly  told  by  Plutarch, 
was  killed  in  Pomfefs  portico.  But  our  poet  followed  the  rcceifed 
opinion^  and  probably  the  reprefentation  of  his  own  time,  in  a 
play  on  the  fuDJedt  of  Cacfar's  death,  previous  to  that  which  he 
wrote.  The  notion  that  Julius  Cxfar  was  killed  in  the  Capitd  ii 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Chaucer : 

•*  This  Julius  to  the  capitolie  wente 
«  Upon  a  day,  as  he  was  wont  to  gon, 
**  And  in  the  capitolie  anon  him  hente 
**  Tliis  falfe  Brutus,  and  his  other  foon» 
*'  And  flicked  him  with  bodekins  anon 
•  •«  With  many  a  wound,"  &c.     The  Monies  Tale. 

Tyrwhitt's  edit.  Vol.  II.  p.  31.    Maloki. 

'  //  tuas  a  brute  part  0/  him,]  Sir  John  Harrington  in  hi» 
Metamorphofis  of  Jj'ax,  1596,  has  the  fame  quibble:  '*  O  bntve-^ 
minded  Brutus  I  but  this  I  mud  truly  fav,  they  were  two  brMt(/& 
parts  both  of  him  and  vou ;  one  to  kill  his  fons  for  treafoUj  the 
other  to  kill  his  father  m  treafon."     Ste evens. 

^  th(y  ftay  upon  your  patience.]     May  it  not  be  read  moiC 

intelligibly, — thiy  ftay  upon ynir  pleafure.     In  Macbeth  it  is: 
•*  Noble  Macbeth,  we  ftay  upon  your  leifure." 

Johnson. 

^  at  Ophelia's /^^/.]  To  lie  at  the  feet  of  a  mid refs  during 

any  dramatick  reprefentation,  feems  to  have  been  a  common  art 
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Opy.  No,  my  lord. 

HjM.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap?* 

OpH.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Hjm.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matters?' 

OpH.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

HjM.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids' 
legs. 

OpH.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

OpH.  You  arc  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

OpH.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  O!  your  only  jig-maker.*  What  fhould  a 


«f  gallantly.    So,  in  The  Slseeu  of  CoriMth,  by  Beaonxmt  and 

**  U(hcn  her  to  her  coach,  lies  at  her  feet 
**  AtfoUmn  mafpus,  applauding  what  (he  laughs  au" 
Again,  in  Gafcoigne's  Greene  Knight* t  fare^well  to  Fancie: 
••  To  lie  along  in  ladies  lappes,"  Sec.     Steevens. 

^   ^  /  tneam,  &c]  This  fpeech  and  Ophelia's  reply  to  it  are  omitted 
in  the  quartos.    Steevens. 

7  Dojm  thinif  I  meant  country  matters  ?]  Dr.  Johnfon,  from 
M  cafiial  inadfertence,  propofcd  to  read — country  manners.  The 
^Ad  reading  is  certainly  right.  What  Shakfpeare  meant  to  allude 
«>,  aoft  be  too  obvious  to  every  reader,  to  require  any  expUnation. 

Malonb. 

• ytsr  only  ji^-maker.]  There  may  have  been  fome  humour 

iathispaAge,  the  force  of  which  is  now  diminilhcd: 
••  many  gentlemen 

**  Are  not,  as  in  the  days  of  underftanding, 
•*  Now  fatisfied  without  ay/^,  which  fince 
«•  They  cannot,  with  their  honour,  call  for  after 
•*  The  pUy,  they  look  to  be  fcrv'd  up  in  the  middle." 

Changes y  or  Love  in  a  Maze,  by  Shirley,  1632. 

In  The  Hog  hath  loft  bis  Pearl ,  161 4,  one  of  the  players  comes 

^felicit  a  gentleman  to  nvrite  ^LJig  for  him.    AJig  wzs  not  in 

N  A 
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man  do,  but  be  merry?  for,  look  you,  how  cheer- 
fully my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within 
thefe  two  hours. 

OpH.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

H^M.  So  long?  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  I'll  have  a  fuit  of  fables.'    O  heavens! 

Shakfpeare's  time  only  a  dance,  but  a  ludicrous  dialogue  in  metie, 
and  of  the  loweft  kind,,  like  Hamlet's  converfation  with  Oph^b. 
Many  of  thefe  jig^s  are  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stattonen' 
Company: — "  Philips  his  Jigg  of  the  flyppers,  ^S95'  Kcmpc's 
y/^^  of  the  Kitchen-ftuff.  woman,  1595.**    Steevbks. 

The  following  lines  in  the  prologue  to  Fletcher's  Love's  Pd- 
grimage,  confirm  Mr.  Steevens's  remark : 
"  I  for  approbation, 

*«  A  jig  fhall  be  clap'd  at,  and  every  rhyme 
**  Prais'd  and  applauded  by  a  clamorous  chime.*' 
A  jig  was  not  always  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.     Many  hiftorictl 
ballads  were  formerly  called  y/^x.    See  alfo  p.  143,  n.  6»  zxATbe 
Hiftorical  Accwnt  of  the  Englijb  Theatres,  Vol.  II.     Malonb. 

A  jig,  thoueh  it  iignified  a  ludicrous  dialogue  in  metre,  jret  it 
alfo  was  ufed  tor  a  dance.  In  the  extradl  from  Stephen  Goffim  in 
the  next  page  but  one,  we  have, 

*•  tumbling,  dancing  of  gigges**'    Ritson. 

9  Nay,  then  let  the  den)il  luear  black,  for  77/  have  ufmi  ^ 

lables.]  The  conceit  of  thefe  words  is  not  taken.  They  are  an 
ironical  apolo^^r  for  his  mother's  cheerful  looks :  two  months  was 
long  enough  m  confcience  to  make  any  dead  hufband  foreotten. 
But  the  editors,  in  their  nonfendcal  blunder,  have  made  Hamkt 
iay  juft  the  contrary.  That  the  devil  and  he  would  bodi  go  into 
.mourning,  though  his  mother  did  not.  The  true  reading  is— J^ivfy 
then  let  the  devil  ^ear  blacky  'fore  Vll  home  a  fuit  of  JaSu*  'Ftrt, 
L  e.  before.  As  much  as  to  fay, — Let  the  devil  wear  blade  fa 
me,  111  have  none.  The  Oxford  editor  defpifes  an  emendatioii  (b 
cafy,  and  reads  it  thus, — Nay,  then  let  the  devil  *wear  hUuk,fkr  PU 
have  a  fuit  of  ermine.  And  you  could  expeft  no  Icfs,  when  foch 
a  critick  had  the  dreffing  of  him.  But  the  blunder  was  a  pkaiaDt 
one.  The  fcnfelefs  editors  had  v/tott  fables,  thc^fur  (6  called,  for 
fable,  black.  And  the  critick  only  changed  this  fur  for  that;  by 
a  like  figure,  the  common  people  fay,. — You  rejoice  the  cockles  of  my 
heart,  for  the  mujclts  of  my  heart  \  an  unlucky  miftake  of  one  flicll- 
fiih  for  another.     Warburton. 

I  know  not  why  our  editors  Ihould  with  fuch  implacable  aogcr 
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die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  Then 
there's  hope^  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive 

peifecute  their  precedcflbn.  Oi  mtfu  ^  Utowu,  the  dead,  it  is 
true,  can  make  no  refiftancc,  they  may  be  attacked  with  great 
fecQiity;  but  fince  they  can  neither  fed  nor  mend,  the  fafety  of 
jnanling  them  (eems  greater  than  the  pleafure;  nor  perhaps  wonld 
it  mocn  mifbeieem  os  to  remember^  amidft  our  triumphs  over  the 
mtmfnfical  and  fn/eU/s,  that  we  likewife  are  men ;  that  dehemur 
wnrtit  and  as  Swift  obfer?ed  to  Bnmet,  (hall  foon  be  among  the 
dead  oorfilvcs. 

I  cannot  find  how  the  common  reading  is  nonienfe,  nbi^  why 
Hamlet,  when  he  laid  afide  his  drefs  of  mourning,  in  a  country 
vfaere  it  was  hitur  cold,  and  the  air  was  nipping  tmd  eager,  (honld 
act  have  xfmit  of  fables,  I  fuppofe  it  is  well  enough  known,  that 
die  for  of  fables  is  not  black*    Johnson* 

AJmit  9f  fables  was  the  richeft  drefs  that  could  be  worn  in  Den- 
maik*    Steetbns* 

Here  again   is  an  eqniyoque.     In  Maffinger*s  Old  Law,  we 

«• A  cunning  grief, 

••  That's  only  fac^  vn^^  fables  for  a  (how, 
M  But  gawdy-hearted.    Farmer. 

— ^—  Nay 9  then  let  the  devil  ivear  black,  for  VU  ha^*e  a  fnit  of 
fiUcs.]  Nay  then,  fays  Hamlet,  if  my  fiither  be  fo  long  dead  as 
foa  fay,  let  the  devil  wear  black ;  as  for  me,  fo  far  from  wearing 
a  oKMniing  drefs,  I'll  wear  the  moft  coftly  and  magnificent  fuit 
tfalt  can  be  procured ;  a  fnit  trimmed  ivitb  fables. 

Oor  poet  fumi(hed  Hamlet  with  a  fuit  of  (kbles  on  the  prcfent 
"  B,  not,  as  I  conceive,  becaufe  fuch  a  drefs  was  fuited  to ''  a 
f  where  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  the  air  was  nipping  and 
r/'  (as  Dt.  Johnfon  fuppofed,)  nor  becau(e  **  a  fuit  of  fables 
die  nsixSt  dre(s  that  could  be  worn  in  Denmark,'*  (as  Mr* 
Steevcns  has  fuggefbd,)  of  which  probably  he  had  no  knowledge* 
Imt  becaufe  a  fuit  trimmed  with  fables  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time  9ie 
lidieft  diefs  worn  by  men  in  England.  We  have  had  again  and 
agon  occafion  to  obferve,  that,  wherever  his  fcene  might  happen 
«D  he,  the  cuftoms  of  his  own  country  were  (lill  in  his  moughts. 

By  the  ftatute  of  apparel,  24  Henry  VIIL  c.  13,  (article /if r/v/,) 
it  it  onkdned,  that  none  under  the  degree  of  an  earl  may  ufe 

BKhop  fays  in  his  Bloffoms,  1 577,  fpeaking  of  the  extravagance 
of  diofe  times,  that  a  tboufand  ducates  were  fometimes  given  for 
"#/«f#/ fables." 
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his  life  half  a  year :  But,  by'r-lady,  he  muft  build 
churches  then :  *  or  elfe  ftiail  he  fuffer  not  thinking 
on,  with  the  hobby-horfe ; '  whofe  epitaph  is.  For, 
0,  /or,  O,  ibe  bobby ^orje  is  forgot.^ 


That  a/uit  of/abies  was  the  magnificent  drefs  of  oar  inthor*i 
time,  appean  from  a  paflage  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Di/coveries :  *'  Would 
TOO  not  laugh  to  meet  a  great  cwnfellor  offtate,  in  a  flat  cap«  with 
nifl  trunk-hofe,  and  a  hobby-horfe  cloak,  [See  fig.  5.  in  the  [^ate 
annexed  to  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I.  Vol.  VIII.  J  and  yond  haberdaflict 
in  a  velvet  gown  trimm'd  wixh  fabUs  f  " 

Florio  in  his  Italian  I^dionary,  '59^'  ^^^  explains  xibilhd: 
«'  The  Hcb  furrc  called  fables.*'— ^/z&tx  is  the  (kin  of  die  fable 
Martin.  See  Cotgrave's  French  Did.  161 1 :  **  Sebiilbe.  Martre 
Sebel.     The  fable  Martin ;  the  beaft  whofe  Ikinne  we  call>^^/." 

Maloke. 

*  but  be  muft  build  churches  then:]     Such  benc&don  to 

Ibciety  were  fure  to  be  recorded  by  means  of  the  feaft-day  on  which 
the  patron  faints  and  founders  of  churches  were  commemorated  in 
every  parifh.  This  cuftom  having  been  long  difufed.  the  names  of 
the  builders  of  facred  edifices  are  no  longer  known  to  the  vulgar* 
and  arepreferved  only  in  antiquarian  memoirs.    Ste evens. 

*  fttfer  not  thinking  on,  ivi/h  the  hobbj-hor/e;"}  Amongft  die 

country  May-games  there  was  an  hobby-horfe,  wluch,  when  the 
puritanical  humour  of  thofe  times  oppoied  and  difcredited  thefe 
games,  was  brought  by  the  poets  and  ballad-makers  as  an  inftance 
of  the  ridiculous  zeal  of  the  fedaries :  from  thefe  ballads  Hamlet 
quotes  a  line  or  two.     War  burton. 

*♦  O,  the  hobby-horfe  is  forgot J\  In  Love's  Labour^ s  Lofi,  tUs 

line  is  alfo  introduced.  In  a  fmall  black  letter  book,  entitled. 
Plays  Confuted^  by  Stephen  Goifon,  I  find  the  hobby ^hof/e  enu- 
merated in  the  lift  of  dances :  **  For  the  devil  (fays  this  aothor) 
beefide  the  beautie  of  the  houfes,  and  the  (lages,  fenideth  in  ^earifli 
apparell,  mafkes,  vauting,  tumbling,  dauncing  of  gigges,  galuxdes, 
monk^^  hobbi'hoifes ,**  &c.  and  in  Green's  Tu^uoque^  161^  the 
fame  expreflion  occurs:  •*  The  other  hobby-horfe  I  perceive  is  not 
forgotten." 

In  TEXNOFAMIA,  or  The  Marriage  of  the  Arts ^  1 61 8,  IS  tbc 
following  ftage-direClion : 

••   Enter  a  hobby-horfe,  dancing  the  morrice,**  &c. 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Women  Pleafed: 
*•  Soto.  Shall  the  hobby-horfe  be  forgot  then, 
"  7  he  hopeful  hobby-horfe,  Ihall  he  lie  founder'd  ?" 
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Trumpets  found.     The  dumb  Jhow  follows. 

Enter  a  king  and  a  queen,  very  lovingly  ;  the  queen  em^ 
tracing  bim,  and  be  ber.  She  kneels ^  and  makes  Jbow 
of  proteftation  unto  bim.  He  takes  ber  up^  and  declines 
his  bead  upon  ber  neck:  lays  bim  down  upon  a  bank 
of  flowers ;  fhe,  feeing  bim  afleep,  leaves  bim.  Anon, 
comes  in  a  fellow,  takes  off  bis  crown ^  kiffes  ity  and 
pours  poifon  in  tbe  kin^s  ears,  and  exit.  Tbe  queen 
reiums ;  finds  tbe  king  dead,  and  makes  paffionate 
aSion.  Tbe  poifoner,  witbfome  two  or  tbree  mutes, . 
comes  in  again,  feeming  to  lament  witb  ber.  Tbe 
dead  body  is  carried  away.  Tbe  poifoner  wooes  tbe 
queen  witb  gifts;  fbe  feems  loatb  and  unwilling 
awhile,  but  in  tbe  end,  accepts  bis  love.   [Exeunt. 

Ofb.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.    Many,   this  is  miching  mallecho;   it 
means  mifchief.^ 

The  feene  in  which  this  paflage  is,  will  veiv  amply  confirm  all 
that  Dr.  Warbarton  has  faid  concerning  the  bobbj-borje. 
Ann,  in  Vca  ]ooSoii'%  EnUrtaimment  for  tbe  ^uteu  ami  Frmce 

*«  Bat  fee  tbe  bobb^bor/e  is  forgot, 

"  Fool,  it  moft  be  your  lot, 

^  To  fopply  his  want  with  fiices 

'*  And  iome  other  buffoon  graces." 
See  figure  r,  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  Firft  Part  of  King 
finny  iF.  with  Mr*  Toilet's  obfervations  on  it.    Stb  s  v b  n  s. 

^  Mmriyf  tbis  u  miching  mallecho;  H  means  mifcbief.'\  To  mkb 
fignified,  originally,  to  keep  hid  and  out  of  fight;  and,  as  fuch 
■KQ  generally  did  it  for  the  purpofes  of  lying  in  nvait^  it  then 
fignified  to  rob.  And  in  this  lenfe  Sfaakfpeare  nfes  the  noun,  a 
•"^,  when  fbeaking  of  Prince  Henry  amongft  a  gang  of  robbers* 
^dltbe  bleffed  /an  of  beawn  prove  a  micher?  Sbali  the  /on  of 
fi^and /ro-v^  a  thief?  And  in  thb  fenfe  it  is  nfed  by  Chaucer, 
I^Bt  tranflation  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rofe^  where  he  turns  the  word 
W,  (which  is  larron^  ifoUur^)  by  micbeu     WAtBURTOic. 


i88  HAMLET, 

OpH.  Belike,  this  ihow  imports  the  argument  of 
the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  (hall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  players 
cannot  keep  counfel ;  they'll  tell  all. 

OpH.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  Ihow  meant  ? 


Dr.  Warburton  is  right  in  his  explanation  of  the  word  wtkbmg. 
So,  in  The  Raging  Turk  9  1631  : 

«*  wilt  thou,  envious  dotard* 

'*  Strangle  my  greatnefs  in  a  micbing  hole?** 
Again,  in  Stanyhurft's  Firgil^  1582: 

««  wherefore  dius  vainely  in  land  Lybyc  mticbeyoaV 

.The  quarto  reads — munching  Mallico.    Stebvbns. 

The  word  micbing  is  daily  ufed  in  the  Weft  of  England  b 
plajing  truant^  or  fculking  about  in  private  ioi  fome fiuifier  purf^\ 
and  malicboy  inaccurately  written  for  maibeco^  fignifies  mi/cmrf'i  b 
that  micbing  malicbo  is  mifcbiefoxi  the  *watcbfor  opportunity.  When 
Ophelia  aiks  Hamlet — *'  What  means  this  ?"  fhc  applies  to  him  for 
an  explanation  ofivbat  Jhe  had  not  feen  in  thejbvw ;  and  not,  as  Dr. 
Warburton  would  have  it,  the  purpofe  for  which  the  (how  was 
contrived.  Befides,  malbechor  no  more  fignifies  a  poifouer^  than  a 
perpetrator  of  any  other  crime.     Henley. 

'm-'^^-' micbing  ma/Iecbo;]  A  fecret  and  wicked  contrivance;  a 
concealed  wicked nefs.  To  mkb  is  a  provincial  word,  and  wai 
probably  once  eeneraU  (ignifying  to  lie  hid,  or  play  the  tmaBt. 
In  Norfolk  michen  fignify  pilferers.  The  fignification  of  mklMg 
in  the  prefent  paiTage  may  be  afcertained  by  a  paflase  in  Decker's 
Wonderful  Teare,  410.  1 603 :  **  Thofe  that  could  (hift  (at  a  time^— 
went  mod  bitterly  micbing  and  muffled,  up  and  downe,  widi  me 
and  wormwood  ftuft  into  their  ears  and  noftrills." 

See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Didionary,  1598,  in  y*  Accmpiaan. 
•*  To  micbe^  to  (hrug  ot  f/teak  infome  corner^  and  with  powting  and 
lips  to  ihew  feme  anger."  In  a  fubfequent  paiTage  we  find  that  the 
murderer  before  he  poifons  the  king  makes  damnable  faces. 

Where  our  poet  met  with  the  word  mallecbo,  which  in  Minfhen's 
Spanifti  Didionary,  1617,  is  defined  malefaSlum,  I  am  unable  to 
aicertain.  In  the  folio,  the  word  is  fpelt  maltcbo,  Mallico  [in 
the  quarto]  is  printed  in  a  diilind  character,  as  a  proper  name. 

MalonEi* 
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Ham.  Ay,  or  any  (how  that  you'll  fliow  him : 
Be  not  you  alhamed  to  fliow/  he'll  not  Ihame  to 
tell  you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught ;  I'll  mark 
the  play. 

Pro.   For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 
Hereftooping  to  your  clemency, 
IVe  beg  your  bearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  pofy  of  a  ring  ? 

Ofh.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 

Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen. 

P.  KinG.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart ' 
gone  round 
Nq>tune's  fait  wafti,  and  Tellus*  orbed  ground ;  • 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrow 'd  (heen,^ 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands. 
Unite  commutual  in  mod  facred  bands. 


•  J5f  mt  jw  q/bamed  to  ^fionv,  &c.]    The  conveHation  of 

Haadctwith  Oplwlia,  which  cannot  &il  to  difguft  every  modem 
mder.  is  prdbamy  fuch  as  was  peculiar  to  the  yoong  and  fafhion- 
aiUe  of  cbe  m  of  Shakfpeare,  which  was,  by  no  means,  an  age  of 
d^ncy.  'nie  poet  is,  however,  blameable;  for  extrara^ance  of 
diMght,  not  indecency  of  ezpreffion,  is  the  charadenlHck  of 
\  at  leaft  of  fuch  madncfs  as  (hould  be  reprefented  on  the 
Stbbvens. 


7 cari-^]     A  chariot  was    anciently  fo  called.    Thus, 

Chnoer,  in  The  Knigbt*s  TaU,  Mr.  T)rrwhitt's  edit.  ver.  2024: 
«•  The  carter  overridden  with  his  cart."    Ste evens. 

•  -.^-^^crhed  ground  i]     So,  alfo  in  our  author's  Lorver*t  Com* 
iter: 

'*  Sometimes  diverted,  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
««  To  ihit  orbed  earth.       Stebvens. 

'  ^.^^^fiteufl    Splendor,  luftrc.    J  o  h  n  s  o  x . 
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P.  ^ESN.  So  manjr  journejs  may  liic  fun  and 
moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  er«  love  be  done ! 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  fo  fick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  ftate^ 
That  I  diftruft  you.     Yet,  though  I  diftnift, 
Difcomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  muft : 
For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  lovc;* 

* fvfn  as  they  love ;]     Hcxc  feems  to  haye  been  a  line  loft, 

which  (hoald  have  rhymed  to  kve.    Johnson. 

This  line  is  omitted  in  the  fdio.  Perhaos  a  triplet  was  defigaed, 
and  then  inftead  of  iwe^  we  ihoold  read  luftm  Tbe  folio  gives  die 
aext  line  thus: 

•«  Fcr  women's  fear  and  love  holds  qaantitf.** 

Stbbvins. 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  inftance  of  a  triplet  being  itied  in  tm 
author's  time.    Some  trace  of  the  loft  line  is  found  in  the  ^lartoii 
which  read : 

Either  none  in  neither  anght,  5rc. 
Pexbaps  the  words  omitted  might  hsve  been  of  this  import : 
Either  none  they  feel ,  or  an  exctfs  apprwH\ 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
In  two  preceding  paifages  in  the  quarto,  half  a  line  was  inad- 
Tertentlv  omitted  by  the  compofitor.     Sec  p.  142,  ••  then/et^fs 
llium^  ieeming,"  &c.  and  p.  163,  "  thus  confcience  does  make 
cowards  of  us  all:*' — ^the  words  in  Italick  charaders  are  not  foanl 
in  the  quarto.    Malone. 

Every  critick,  before  he  controverts  the  aiTertxons  of  his  pre- 
decefibr,  ought  to  adopt  the  refolution  of  Othello: 

•*  I'll  fee,  before  I  doubt ;  what  I  doubt,  prove." 

In  Phaer  2ftid  Twine's  ^/>^//,  1584,  the  triplets  are  fb  frequent* 
that  in  two  oppoiite  pages  of  the  tenth  book,  not  lefs  than  fevem 
are  to  be  met  with.  They  are  likewife  as  unfparingly  employed 
in  Go1ding*s  Or^/,  1 587.  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  The  HemfeJI^ 
Vol.  III.  p.  140,  has  quoted  a  paflage  from  this  very  work, 
containing  one  inftance  of  them.  In  Chapman's  Homer  they  are 
alfo  ufed,  &c.  &c.  &x.  In  The  Temprft,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i.  Many 
other  examples  of  them  occur  in  Love*s  Labour's  Loft,  Ad  III.  fc.  i. 
as  well  as  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors^  A<^  II.  and  III.  &c.  8cc, — and,^ 
yet  more  unluckily  for  my  opponent,  the  Prologue  to  the  Mock- 
Tragedy,  now  under  confidcraiion,  confills  of  a  triplet,  which  im- 
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And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity ; 

In  neither  aught»  or  in  extremity. 

Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know; 

And  as  my  love  is  fiz'ci,  my  fear  is  fo.* 

Where  love  is  great/  the  littleft  doubts  are  fear; 

Where  little  fears  grow  greats  great  love  grows  there. 

P.  King,  'Faith,   I  muft  leave  thee,  love,  and 
ihortly  too; 
My  operant  powers  ^  their  fundlions  leave  to  do : 
And  thou  fhalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind. 
Honoured,  belbv'd ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  hufband  (halt  thou 

P.  ^EEN.  O,  confound  the  reft ! 

Such  love  muft  needs  be  trealbn  in  my  breaft: 
In  fecond  huftiand  let  me  be  accurft  ! 
None  wed  the  fecond,  but  who  killed  the  firft. 

HjtBf.  That's  wormwood. 

P.  ^BEn.  The  inftances/  that  fecond  marriage 
move. 
Are  bafe  refpeds  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love ; 

ov  hft  edition  ftood  at  the  top  of  the  fame  page  in  which  he 
lappofisd  "  no  inftance  of  a  triplet  being  ufed  in  our  author's  time." 

Stebvens* 
*  Arndm  mf  lave  is  fiz'd,  mj  fear  is  fij]     Cleopatra  expreflet 
iKifelf  much  in  the  fiune  manner,  with  regard  to  her  grief  for  the 
U  of  Antony : 

"  OQiJisce  of  fonow, 

**  Proportioisd  to  our  caufe^  muft  be  as  great 
'*  As  ihai  which  makes  it."     Theobald. 
4  When  love  &c.]     Thefe  two  lines  arc  omitted  in  the  foHo. 

Stbeyens. 
.   •  —operant  fvwers — ]  Operant  is  a^ive.     Shakfpeare  gives 
^  in  Thamt  of  AtbeHs  as  an  epithet  xofoifon.     Heywood  has  likewife 
^^  it  in  his  Royal  King  and  Loyal Snbjtd^  ^^37  • 
"  —  may  my  operant  parts 
••  Each  one  forget  their  office!" 
^k  word  is  now  obfokte.    S  t  s  e v  e  n  s. 

^  nt  inftanccs,]  The  motrves.    Johnioh, 


191  HAMLET, 

A  fecond  time  I  kill  my  hiifband  dead» 
When  fecond  hufband  kiffes  me  in  bed, 

P.  King.  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you 

fpeak ; 
But,  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break. 
Purpofe  is  but  the  flave  to  memory ; 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity : 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  fticks  on  the  tree; 
But  fall,  unfhaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Mod  neceffary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourfelves  what  to  ourfelves  is  debt  :^ 
What  to  ourfelves  in  paflion  we  propofe. 
The  paflion  ending,  doth  the  purpofe  lofc. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enadlures  with  themlelves  deftroy :  • 
Where  joy  mod  revels,  grief  doth  moft  lament; 
Grief  joys,  Joy  grieves,  on  flender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor  'tis  not  ftrange. 
That  even  our  loves  fhould  with  our  fortunes 

change ; 
For  'tis  a  queftion  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  elfe  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  favourite  flics; 
The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend: 
For  who  not  needs,  fhall  never  lack  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Direcflly  feafons  him  his  enemy. 


'  -- — ivhat  to  ourfelves  is  debt ;]    The  performance  of  a  relblo- 
tion,  in  which  only  the  refol-ver  is   intertfted,  is  a  debt  only  t^ 
himfelf,  which  he  may  therefore  remit  at  pleafure.     Johnson. 

^  The  ^ciolence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  onvn  enadures  ivith  thtrtfihes  dcfiroy  :]     What  grief  o:!*' 
joy  enaSl  or  determine  in  their  violence,  is  revoked  in  their  abate- 
ment. EftaSIurcs  is  the  word  in  the  quarto  j  all  the  modem  edition^ 
have  ena^lors,     Johnson, 
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JBut,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun^ — 

Our  wills,  and  fates,  do  fo  contrary  run. 

That  our  devices  ftill  are  overthrown ; 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own: 

So  think  thou  wilt  no  fecond  hufband  wed ; 

But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  firfl  lord  is  dead. 

P.  ^EEN.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,'  nor  hea- 
ven light ! 
Sport  and  repofe  lock  from  me,  day,  and  night ! 
To  defperation*  turn  my  truft  and  hope ! 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope !  * 


9  N^reartb  to  me  give  yW,]     Thus  the  quarto,  1604.    The 
fi)Iio  and  the  late  editors  read : 

N^r  earth  to  gi?e  nt/eod,    ■     . 
An  imperative  or  oputive  verb  was  evidently  intended  heft,  as 
in  the  following  line : 

««  Sport  and  repofe  loci  from  me,"  &c.    Malonb* 
A  ray  fimilar  imprecation, — 

•«  Day,  yield  me  not  thy  li8;ht;  nor  night,  thy  reft!"  &c, 
oecon  in  KiMg  Rtcbard HI.    S^  Vol.  X.  p.  650.    Steevens. 

*  T$  defperation  &€.]  Thb  and  the  following  line  are  omitted  in 
dttfiolio.    Steevens. 

s  JU  anchor's  cheer  in  pri/om  he  vtj/copef]  May  my  whole  liberty 
and  enjoyment  be  to  live  on  hermit's  fare  in  a  prifon.  Amchor  is 
foiaachiret*     John  so  k. 

This  abbreviation  of  the  word  anchoret  is  yery  ancient.  I  find 
it  in  liie  Romance  of  Rohert  the  Devils  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Wocde:  **  We  hane  robbed  and  killed  nonnes,  holy  annkers^ 
pteftes,  cleikes,"  &c.  Again,  **  the  foxe  will  be  an  atptker,  for 
«  begynneth  to  preche." 
Again,  in  The  Fifion  0/ Pierce  Plowman: 

•'  As  aniert  and  hermits  that  hold  them  in  her  fclles." 
Ilus  and  the  foregoing  line  are  not  in  the  folio.    1  believe  we 
^oald  read— anchor's  chair.    So,  in  the  fecond  Satire  of  Hall's 
K^cirdi  book,  edit.  1602,  p.  1 8 : 

••  Sit  {even  yeres  pimng  in  an  anchoress  cheyre^ 
**  To  win  foroe  parched  (hreds  of  minivere." 

Steevens. 

The  old  cc^es  read — And  anchor's  cheer.  The  corredion  was 
ittde  by  Mr.  Theobald.    Malone. 

Vol.  XV.  O 


194  HAMLET, 

Each  oppofitc,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  deftroy! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  purfue  me  lading  ftrife. 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife ! 

Ham.  If  (he  Ihould  break  it  now, 

\To  Ophelia. 

P.  King.  *Tis  deeply  fworn.     Sweet,  leave  mc 
here  a  while ; 
My  fpirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  fleep.  [^Sleeps. 

P.  ^EEN.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain; 

And  never  come  mifchance  between  us  twain ! 

[Exit. 
Ham*  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

^UEEN.  The  lady  doth  proteft  too  much,  mc- 
thinks. 

Ham.  O,  but  (he'll  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there 
no  offence  in't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jeft,  poifon  in  jeft; 
410  offence  i'the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  moufe-trap/  Marry,  how  ?  Tropi- 
cally. This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in 
Vienna:  Gonzago  is  thedukc*s  name;^  his  wife. 


4  The  fHoufe-trap.^  He  calls  it  the  moufftraf,  becao(e  it  vl 
"  the  thing 

«*  In  which  he'll  catch  the  confcicncc  of  the  king.'* 

STElVtNS. 

^  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name\]     Thus  all  the  old  copies: 

yet  in  the  ftage-diredion  for  the  dumb  (how,  and  the  fubfequent 
entrance,  we  have  '*  Enter  a  king  and  queen,**  &c.  and  ia  the 
latter  part  of  this  fpeech  both  the  quarto  and  folio  read, 

** Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king.** 

This  feeming  inconfiftcncy  however  ma/ oc  reconciled.  Though. 
I 
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Baptifta:^  you  (hall  fee  anon;  *tis  a  knavifli  piece 
of  work:  But  what  of  that?  your  majefty,  and  we 
that  have  free  fouls,  it  touches  us  not:  Let  the 
gaird  jade  wince/  our  withers  are  unwrung. — 

Enter  Lucianus. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king.' 
Ofh.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord.^ 
HjtM.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your 

love,  if  I  could  fee  the  puppets  dallying.* 


the  intcrlacle  is  the  ima^e  of  the  marder  of  a  Me  of  Vienna,  or  in 
other  words  founded  upon  that  ftory,  the  poet  mi^ht  nudce  the 
principal  perfon  o{  bU  fable  a  king.     Malon  e. 

^ Baftifla:]     Baptifta  is,  I  think,  in  Italian,  the  name 

always  of  a  man.    Johnson. 

I  believe  Battifta  is  never  nfed  fingly  by  the  Italians,  being  uni- 
formly compounded  with  Giam  (for  Ghvauni)^  and  meaning,  of 
coorfe,  John  tbe  Raptift.  Nothinz  more  was  therefore  neceflary  to 
deteft  the  forgery  of  Shcbbeare'n  Zftten  on  tbe  EngUJb  NatUm,  than 
hu  aicribing  them  to  Battifia  Angeloni.     R  its  on. 

'  Let  tbe  galVd  jade  *uiince^  This  is  a  proverbial  faying. 
So,  in  Damon  and  Pjtbias,  i  ^82  : 

•*  I  know  the  gaJJ*d  bor/e  will  fooneft  'whce."   Steitens* 

* nepbrw  to  tbe  kine,]  i.  e.  to  the  king  in  rhe  play  then 

iq)icfisited.  The  modem  editors,  following  Mr.  1  heobaid,  read—- 
mefbenv  to  tbe  duke, — though  they  have  not  followed  that  editor  la 
fobftituting  duke  and  dutcbejs^  for  king  and  queen ^  in  the  dumb  (how 
and  fobfequent  entrance.  There  is  no  need  of  departing  from  the 
old  copies.     See  n.  ^.     Malone. 

9  Yom  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  ^r.]  Tl^e  ufe  to  which  Shak« 
Ipeare  converted  the  cboms^  may  be  feen  in  King  Hewy  V. 

Henlet. 

*  Ham.  /  could  interpret  &c.]  This  refers  to  the  interpreter, 
who  formerly  fat  on  the  (lage  at  all  motions  or  puppet-Jboujs^  and 
interpreted  to  the  audience. 

So,  in  l^e  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

••  O  excellent  wo//9«r/  O  exceeding /«/^/ / 
««  Now  will  he  interpret  for  her." 
Agun,  in  Gtectic*9  Groar/wortb  of  fTit,  1621:  <*— — ItwasI 

O   2 


1^6  HAMLET, 

OpH.  You  arc  keen,  my  lord,  you  arc  keen. 
Hjim.  It  would  coft  you  a  groaning,  to  take  off 
my  edge. 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worfc.* 

H^Af.  So  you  miftake  your  hufbands.' — Begin, 
murderer ; — leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  b^in. 

that  penn'd  the  moral  of  Man's  wit,  the  dialogue  of  Divo^  mad  for 
(even  years'  fpace  was  abfolute  interpreter  of  the  puppets.**  Stbbvims. 

*  Still  better,  and  nvor/e.']  i.  e.  better  in  regard  to  the  wit  of 
yoar  double  entendre,  but  worfe  in  refpe^  to  the  groflaefs  of  your 
meaning.    Ste  evens. 

3  So  you  miftake  j'OMr  bufiandsJ]  Read— ^«  jou  mnft  take  jtmr 
bujhandt;  ^%XVi,  for  better,  far  ivorfe.    Johnson. 

Mr.  Theobald  propofed  the  fame  reading  in  his  Sbakfjpeeat 
Reftored,  however  he  loft  it  afterwards.    Stbbvems. 

^0  jfou  roiftake  your  hujbandsj]  I  believe  this  to  be  risht :  the 
word  is  fomctimes  ufed  in  this  ludicrous  manner.  **  Your  true 
trick,  rafcal,  (fays  Urfufa  in  Bartholomew  Fair,)  rouft  be  to  be  ever 
bufie,  and  mijlaie  away  the  bottles  and  cans,  before  thqr  be  haUf 
^runkoffl"    Farmer. 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon*s  Mafmte  of  Augurs:  ••  l^o  wuftakt 

fix  torches  from  the  chandry,  and  give  them  one." 
Again,  in  ^be  Elder  Brother  of  Fletcher : 

"  I  fear  he  will  perfuade  me  to  miftake  him.'* 
Again,  in  Chreftoleros ;  Se<ven  bookes  of  Epigrams  nuritteu  by  T.  Bm 
[Thomas  BaftardJ  1598.  Lib.  VII.  Epig.  xviii: 
*'  Caius  hath  brought  from  forraine  landes 
<*  A  footie  wench,  with  many  handes» 
«•  Which  doc  in  goolden  letters  fay 
•*  She  is  his  ivt/e,  not  flolne  away. 
*«  He  mought  have  (av'de,  with  fmall  difcretion^ 
•'  Paper,  inke,  and  ail  confeflion: 
•*  For  none  that  fce'th  her  face  and  making, 
••  Will  judge  her  ftolnc,  but  by  mijlaking" 
Again,  in  ^Ineftions  of  Profitable  and  Plea/ant  Concernings,  Ac. 
.1594:  "  Bcttcrl  were  now  and  then  to  fufFcrhis  remifTc  mother  to 
miftake  a  quarter  or  two  of  come,  to  buy  the  knave  a  coat  with,"  &c. 

Steevbns. 

I  believe  the  meaning  is — you  do  amifs  for  yourfelves  to  take 

buAands  for  the  worfe.    You  ibould  take  them  only  for  the  better. 

ToJLLET. 
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Come: 

The  croaking  raven 

Doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Luc.  Thoughts  blacky  hands  apt^  drugs  fit^  and 
time  agreeing ; 
Confederate  feafon,  elfe  no  creature  feeing; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds*  colleded. 
With  Hecafs  ban  thrice  blafted,  thrice  infedled. 
Thy  natural  magick  and  dire  property. 
On  wholefome  life  ufurp  immediately. 

[Pours  the  poifon  into  the  Jleeper's  ears. 
Ham.  He  jpoifons  him  i'the  garden  for  his  eftate. 
His  name's  Gonzago :  the  ftory  is  extant,  and  writ- 
ten in  very  choice  Italian :  You  fhall  fee  anon,  how 
the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 
Opn.  The  king  rifes. 
Ham.  What!  frighted  with  falfe  fire!^ 
^EEN.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King.  Give  me  fome  light : — away ! 
Pol.  Lights,  lights,  lights!^ 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 
H^jf.  Why,  let  the  ftrucken  deer  go  weep,' 
The  hart  ungalled  play : 
For  fome  muft  watch,  while  fome  muft  fleep ; 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. — 

* midnight  111^^^/ — ]    The  force  of  the  epithet — midmigbt, 

will  be  beft  difplayed  by  a  correfponding  pafiage  m  Macbeth  : 
«•  Root  of  hemlock,  digg*d  i'the  dark."    Steeveks. 

*  What !  frighted  tjjith  falfe  fire!^     This  fpeech  is  omitted  in 
the  quartos.     Steevens. 

^  Lights,  lights,   lights!^     The  quartos  give  this  fpeech  to 
Pdmims.    Steevens. 

In  the  folio  All  is  prefixed  to  this  fpeech.     Ma  lone. 

'  ftrucken  deer  go  iveef,']     See  Vol.  VI.  p.  40,  n.  6. 

Steevens. 

03 
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HAMLET, 


Would  not  this,  fir,  and  a  foreft  of  feathers/  (if 
the  reft  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me,^)  with 
two  Provencial  rofes  on  my  razed  fhoes,*  get  me  a 
fellowftiip  in  a  cry  of  players,'  fir  ? 

•  Would  not  this y  fir,  and  a  foreft  of  feathers,  VcJ]  It  appcan 
from  Decker's  Gttls  Horjteboohe,  that  feathers  were  mach  worn  on 
the  ftage  in  Shakfpeare's  lime.     Malone. 

I  believe,  fince  the  Englifh  ftagc  began,  feathers  were  worn  by 
every  company  of  players  that  coald  afford  to  purchafe  them. 

Stebvens. 

9  torn   Turk  lAjith  »i^,]      This  expreflion  has  occorred 

already  in  Much  Ado  about  Notbiu^,  and  I  have  met  with  it  m 
Several  old  comedies.  So,  in  Greene's  Tu^oque,  1614:  **  This 
it  is  to  turn  Turk,  from  an  abfolute  and  moft  compleat  gentleman, 
to  a  moft  abfard»  ridiculous,  and  fond  lover.'*  It  means,  I  believe» 
no  more  than  to  change  condition  fantaftically.  Again,  in  Decker's 
Honeft  Whore,  1635: 

**  tis  damnation, 

«•  If  you  turn  Turk  again*'' 

Perhaps  the  phrafe  had  its  rife  from  fome  popular  ftory  like  dial 
of  Ward  and  Danfiker,  the  two  famous  pirates;  an  account  of 
whofe  overthrow  was  publifhed  by  A.  Barker,  1609;  and,  in  161 2, 
a  play  was  written  on  the  fame  fubjedt  cidled  A  Chrifiktu,  tmrud 

Turk.      StE  EVENS. 

*  Provencial  rofes  on  my  razed  Jhoes,"]     [Old  copies — fro- 

vindaL']  Why  provincial  rofes?  Undoubtedly  we  (hoold  read 
Frwencial,  or  (with  the  French  f)  Prwenqal.  He  means  rofes  of 
Pro^venee,  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  rofe,  and  formerly  much  caltivated« 

T.  Wartoh. 

They  are  dill  more  cultivated  than  any  other  flower  of  the  iame 
tribe*    Stbbvens. 

When  (hoe-ftrings  were  worn,  they  were  covered,  where  they 
met  in  the  middle,  by  a  ribband,  gathered  in  the  form  of  a  lofe* 
So,  in  an  old  fong : 

*•  Gil-de-Roy  was  a  bonny  boy, 

**  Had  rofes  tull  his  Jhoon,'*    Johnson. 

Thefe  ro/cs  are  often  mentioned  by  our  ancient  dramatick 
writers. 

So,  in  The  De^irs  Laiv-cq/e,   1623  : 

**  \\'ith  over  blown  ro/h  to  hide  your  gouty  ancles." 
Again,  in  Ihc  Roaring  Girl,    1611:    " many  handfome 
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HoR.  Half  a  (hare. 


legs  in  filk  ftockings  have  villainous  iplay-feet,  for  all  their  great 

The  reading  of  the  quartos  is  raz^d  Jhees;  that  of  the  folio 
rmc'djbets.  Razed  (hoes,  may  mcxajlafbed  (hoes,  i.  e.  with  cuts  or 
openings  in  them.  The  poet  might  have  written  raifed  JBoes,  i.  e, 
fliocs  with  high  heels  \  fuch  as  by  adding  to  the  ftature,  are  fnppofed. 
to  increafe  the  dienity  of  a  player.  In  Stubbs's  Anatomie  cfAbmfes, 
1 59^,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  corked fifoes  in  England,  **  which  (he 
fiys)  beare  them  up  two  inches  or  more  from  the  ground,  &c.  fomc 
of  red,  blacke,  ice.  mzed^  carved,  cut,  and  ftitched,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Warner's  Albhns  EMgiand,  1602,  $.  IX.  ch.  xlvii: 
**  Then  wore  they  (hoes  of  eafe,  now  of  an  inch-broad, 
corked  high.** 

Mr.  Pope  TC9ds-^rayed  ihoes,  L  e.  (as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Johnfon) 
*'  ihoes  braided  in  lines.'*  Stowe's  Chronicle,  anno  1355*  mentions 
women's  hoods  reyed  or  ftriped*  Rate  is  the  French  word  for  a 
ftrqpe.  Johnfon's  ColleSion  of  EccUfiaJiical  Laws  informs  us,  under 
die  yean  1222  and  i353>  that  in  difobedience  of  the  canon, 
the  clergy's  (hoes  were  checkered  with  red  and  green,  exceeding 
lomr,  and  varioufly  pinked. 

'The  reading  of  the  quartos  may  iikewife  receive  additional  fup-. 
port.     Bnl'wer,  in  his  Artificial  Changeling,  fpeaks  of  galUnts  who 
puikind  raze  their  fatten,  dama(k,  and  Ihiretto  flcins.  To  raxe  and 
to  rmee,  alike  fignify  to  ftreaL     See  Min(heu's  Did.  in  v.  To  rafe. 
Tbe  word,  though  difierently  fpelt,  is  ufed  in  nearly  the  fame  fig- 

nification  in  Ma&ham's  Country  Farm^  p.  585  :  "  baking  all 

(L  e.  wafer  cakes;  together  between  two  irons,  having  within  uem 
many  raced  and  checkered  draughts  after  the  manner  of  fmall 
Iquics."    Steivens. 

S  —.0  cry  of  flayers,']  Allo£on  to  a  pack  of  hounds. 

.    Warbu&ton. 

A  pack  of  hounds  was  once  called  a  cty  of  hounds.  So,  in  The 
Tom  Noble  Kin/men,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

'*  and  well  have  halloo'd 

••  To  a  deep  cty  of  hounds." 
Again,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream: 
*•  ■  a  cty  more  tuneable 

**  Was  ne\'er  hallood  to,  or  checr'd  with  horn.'* 
Milton,  Iikewife,  has—"  A  cry  of  hell-hounds."    Steevens. 
— tf  cry  of  players,]  A  troop  or  company  of  players.     So,  in 
Coriolanms  : 

**  You  have  made  good  work, 

••  You  and  your  cryj* 
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aoo  HAMLET, 

JfjM.  A  whole  one,  1/ 

For  thou  doft  know,  O  Damon  dear,* 

This  realm  difmantled  was 
Of  Jove  himfelf ;  and  now  reigns  here 

A  very,  very — ^peacock.^ 


Again,  in  A  firange  Hor/e^race,  by  Thomas  Decker,  1613: 
•*  The  lad  race  they  ran,  (for  you  muft  know  they  ran  many,)  was 
from  a  cry  of  ferjeants."    Malon  e. 

4  Hor,  Haifa  (hare. 

Ham.  A  luboU  one,  L]  It  ihould  be,  I  think, 

A  ivbole  one ; — ay,— 

For  ^c. 
The  a^lors  in  our  aathor's  time  had  not  annual  falaries  as  at  pre(ent. 
The  whole  receipts  of  each  theatre  were  divided  into  fliaies,  of 
which  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  or  houfe-keepers  as  they  were 
called,  had  fome;  and  each  a6lor  had  one  or  more  (hares,  or  part 
of  a  (hare,  according  to  his  merit.  See  The  Account  of  the  AmckMi 
Theatres^  VoL  II.     Malon  e. 

A  <wbole  one,  I,  in  familiar  language,  means  no  more  than— I 
think  my felf  entitled  to  a  whole  one.    Stebvens. 

5  O  Damon  dear,"]  Hamlet  calls  Horatio  by  this  naibe,  in 

allu(ion  to  the  celebrated  friendihip  between  Damon  and  Pjihat^ 
A  play  on  this  fubjefl  was  written  by  Richard  Edwards,  and  pub- 
li(hed  in  1582.    Steevbns. 

The  friend(hip  of  Damon  and  Pythias  is  alfo  enlarged  upon  in  a 
book  that  was  probably  very  popular  in  Shakfpeare's  youth.  Sir 
Thomas  Elliot's  Go^emour,  1553.     Malone. 

*  A  Iffy,  'very — peacock.]  This  alludes  to  a  fable  of  the  birds 
choofing  a  king  ;  inftead  of  the  eagle,  a  peacock.     Popb. 

The  old  copies  have  it  pahci,  />nicocke,,znd  pajocle.  I  fubftitote 
faddochy  as  neareft  to  the  traces  of  the  corruptedf  reading.  I  have, 
as  Mr.  Pope  fays,  been  willing  to  fubftitute  any  thing  in  the  place 
o{\i\%peQcccli.  He  thinks  a  fable  alluded  to.  of  the  birds  choo(ing 
a  king ;  inftead  of  the  eagle ,  a  peacock.  I  fuppofe,  he  mu(l  mean 
the  fable  of  Barlandus,  in  which  it  is  faid,  the  birds,  being  weaiy 
of  their  ftate  of  anarchy,  moved  for  the  fetting  up  of  a  king ;  and 
the  peacock  was  elefted  on  account  of  his  gay  featners.  But,  with 
fubmiflTion,  in  this  palTage  of  our  Shakfpeare,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
mention  made  of  the  eagle  in  antithefis  to  the  peacock ;  and  it  moft 
be  by  a  very  uncommon  figure,  that  Jove  himfelf  ftands  in  the 
place  of  his  bird.    I  think,   Hamlet  is  fetting  his  father's  and 
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HoR*  You  might  have  rhymed.  ,. 

Ham.  O  good  Horatio,  PU  take  the  ghoft^s  word 
for  a  thoufand  pound.     Didft  perceive  ? 
HoR.  Ycry  well,  my  lord. 
HjM^  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poifoning,— — 
HoR,  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham.  Ah,  ha! — Come,  fome  mufick;  come,  the 
reorders. — 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 

Why  then,  belike,' — ^he  likes  it  not,  perdy.'— 

tmck's  dianflers  in  contraft  to  each  other :  and  means  to  (ay«  that 
by  his  £ither's  death  the  ftate  was  ftripp'd  of  a  eodlike  monarch, 
and  that  now  in  his  ftead  rdgn'd  tne  moft  delpicable  poifonoos 
animal  that  coold  be ;  a  mere  paddock  or  toad.  PAD,  bufo^  rubetq, 
flM/«r;  a  toad.  This  word  I  take  to  be  of  Hamlet's  own  fubftitu- 
ting.  The  verfes,  repeated >  feem  to  be  from  fome  old  ballad;  in 
whidi,  ihyme  being  neceflary,  I  doubt  not  but  the  laft  ?erfe  ran 


A  vny,  'utry afs.     Theobald, 

A  fuuack  feems  proverbial  for  a  fool.  Thus,  Gafcolgne  in  hit 
Weeds: 

*^  A  theefe,  a  cowarde,  and  a  peacocke  foole." 

Farmer. 

In  the  laft  fcene  of  this  a6l,  Hamlet,  fpeaking  of  the  King,  ufet 
the  oqucflion  which  Theobald  would  introduce : 

"  Would  from  a  paddock^  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 
••  Such  dear  concernments  hide  ?" 

Hie  readine,  peacock^  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  was 
tA  intfodnced  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Mr.  Theobald  is  unfaithful  in  his  account  of  the  old  copies. 
No  copy  of  authority  reads — pakocke.  The  quarto,  1604,  ^ 
pahci;  the  folio,  162$,  paiocke, 

Shakipeare,  I  fuppofe,  means,  that  the  king  ftruts  about  with  a 
fidie  ponap,  to  which  he  has  no  right,  ^ee  Florio's  Italian 
Di^lioiiary,  1 568 :  *•  Pavonnegiare.  To  jet  up  and  down,  fondly 
gazing  apon  him(elf,  as  a  peacock  doth."    Ma  lone. 

'^  Wlj  ibtHt  helike^l  Hamlet  was  going  on  to  draw  the  con- 
fequeoce,  when  the  courtiers  entered.     Johnson. 

•  be  likes  it  not,  pcrdy.]  Penfy  is  a  corruption  of  par  Diet/, 


uoa  HAMLET, 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildensterk. 

Come,  fomc  mufick. 

GuiL.  Good  my  lord,  vouchfafc  me  a  word  with 
you. 
Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  hiftory. 

Guit.  The  king,  fir, 

Ham.  Ay,  fir,  what  of  him? 

Gun.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  diftem- 
per*d» 

Ham.  With  drink,  fir?^ 

GuiL.  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wifdom  (hould  (how  itfelf  more 
richer,  to  fignify  this  to  the  dodor;  for,  for  mc  to 
put  him  to  his  purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plunge 
him  into  more  choler. 

GuiL.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  difcourfc  into 
fome  frame,  and  ftart  not  io  wildly  from  my  affair. 
Ham.  I  am  tame,  fir : — pronounce. 

GuiL.  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  moft  great 
afflidlion  of  fpirit,  hath  fent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

GuiL.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtefy  is  not 
of  the  right  breed.  If  it  fliall  pleafe  you  to  make 
me  a  wholefome  anfwer,  I  will  do  your  mother's 
commandment :  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  re- 
turn, ftiall  be  the  end  of  my  bufinefs, 

and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  old  plays.    So^  in  The  Plaj  of  the 

Four  P*s^  i^6qi 

'•  In  that,  you  Palmer,  as  deputie, 

"  May  clcerly  difcharge  him,  pardie**    Steeveni. 

9  With  drinks  fi^^^  Hamlet  takes  particular  care  that  his  ancle's 
loTe  of  drink  ihall  not  be  forgotten.    Joh  nsqn. 
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Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

GuiL.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholcfome  anfwer ;  my  wit's 
difeafed :  But,  fir,  fuch  anfwer  as  I  can  make,  you 
fhall  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  fay,  my  mother: 
therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter :  My  mother, 
you  fay, 

Ros,  Then  thus  (he  fays ;  Your  behaviour  hath 
ilruck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  fon,  that  can  fo  aftonifh  a 
mother ! — But  is  there  no  fequel  at  the  heels  of  this 
mother's  admiration  ?  impart. 

Ros.  She  defires  to  fpeak  with  you  in  her  clofet, 
crc  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  (hall  obey,  were  (he  ten  times  our 
mother.     Have  you  any  further  trade*  with  us ? 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  And  do  (till,  by  thefe  pickers  and  ftealers.' 

Ros.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  caufe  of  dif- 
temper  ?  you  do,  furely,  bar  the  door  upon  your 
own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the 
voice  of  the  king  himfelf  for  your  fucceflion  in 
Denmark?^ 

•  ^—Jkrthtr  trad€'-^'\  Farther  bufinefs;  farther  dealing. 

JoHMSOir* 

'  bj  tbe/e  fickers  8cc.^  By  thefe  hands.     Johnson. 

"Bj  thefe  hands,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon ;  and  rightly.  But  the  phrafe 
is  caken  from  oar  charch  catechifm,  where  the  catechomen,  in  his 
doty  to  his  neighbour,  is  taught  to  keep  his  hands  from  picking  and 
JUaUmg.     Whalley. 

*  ivben  you  have  the  'voice  of  the  king  him/elf  for  ymr fuc» 
it^ffkm  m  Denmark  ^]  See  p.  ^^  n.  6.     Malone. 

Tbe  figure  6,  introdocing  the  note  referred  to«  has  accidentally 
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Hjm.  Ay,  fir,  but,  fVbile  the  grafs  grows ^ — the 
proverb  is  fomething  mufty.* 

Enter  the  Players,  with  Recorders!" 

O,  the  recorders : — let  me  fee  one. — To  withdraw 
with  you : ' — Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the 
wind  of  me,®  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 


dropped  out  of  it  while  the  fheet  was  at  prefs.    The  correfponding 
numeral,  however,  in  the  text  remains  as  a  guide  to  the  reader. 

Stibvivi. 
*  Ay*fi^*  ^*'»  While  the  grafs  grows, — the  proverb  is/omethiMg 
nuifyS\  The  remainder  of  this  old  proverb  is  preierved  in  Whet- 
ftone's  Promos  and  Cajfandra^  *  57^ : 

"  Whylft  grafs  doth  growe,  oftfterves  the  feelj  findt.** 
Again,  in  The  Paradife  of  Daintie  Pevifes^  'JT^  • 
**  To  whom  of  old  this  proverbc  well  it  fervcs, 
"  While  grafs  doth  growe,  the  filly  horfe  heflarvet.* 
Hamlet  means  to  intimate,  that  whilft  he  is  waiting  for  die  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  he  may  himfelf  be  taken  off  b/ 
death.    Ma  lone. 

^ Recorders.']   i.  e.  a  kind  of  large  flute.    See  VoL  V, 

p.  149*  ^»  ^' 

To  «f^^  anciently  fignified  to  fing  or  modulate.     Stebvimi. 

^  To  'Withdraw  with  you:]  Thefe  laft  words  have  no  mciniiigf 
as  they  (land ;  yet  none  of  the  editors  have  attempted  to  amend 
them.  They  we  re  probably  fpokcn  to  the  players,  whom  Hamlet 
wiftied  to  get  rid  ot : — ^I  therefore  (hould  fuppofe  that  we  ought  to 
read,  *•  io,  withdraw  you;"  or,  "  fo  withdraw,  will  you  Y* 

M.  Masov. 
Here  Mr.  Malone  adds  the  following  ftage  direftion  : — [Taka^ 
Guildefiftern  afide,]  But  the  foregoing  obfcure  words  may  refer  to 
fome  gefturc  which  Guildenftcm  had  ufed,  and  which,  at  fiift  was 
interpreted  by  Hamlet  into  a  fignal  for  him  to  attend  the  fpeaker 
into  another  room.  •*  To  withdraw  with  you  ?"  (fays  he)  Is 
that  your  meaning?  But  finding  his  friends  continue  to  move 
myilerioufly  about  him,  he  adds,  with  fome  refentment,  a  qnellion 
more  eafily  intelligible.     Steevens. 

*  recoier  the  ivind  of  me,]     So,  in  an  ancient  MS.  play 

entitled  T/:>e  Sccotd  Maideus  Tragedy  : 

"  Is  that  next? 

«•  Why,  then  I  have  your  lady  (hip  /«  the  witid/* 

Stebvbiis. 
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GuiL.  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly.^ 

Hjm.  I  do  not  well  underftand  that.  Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

GuiL.  My  lord,  I  cannot, 

Hjm.  I  pray  you. 

GuiL.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

HjM»  I  do  befeech  you. 

GuiL.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham^  'Tis  as  cafy  as  lying :  govern  thefe  ven- 
tages *  with  your  fingers  and  thumb,'  give  it  breath 


Agaiiit  in  Charchyaid's  Worthinefs  of  Wales  : 

**  Their  conning  can  with  cnft  fo  cloke  a  troech, 
*'  That  hardly  we  (hall  have  them  in  the  mjinde^ 
••  To  fmell  them  forth  or  yet  their  fincncfs  findc." 

Hendersoit. 

9  0»  flpp  lorif  ifmj  duty  he  too  hold^  my  Ityve  is  too  unmannerly. '\ 
L  e.  if  my  doty  to  the  king  makes  me  prcfs  you  a  little,  my  love 
to  ym  makes  me  ftill  more  importunate.  If  that  makes  me  hold^ 
this  maket  me  even  tmnuuinerly.    W ak b  u rto k. 

I  be&eve  we  (hould  read — my  Iwe  is  not  unmannerly.  My  con- 
cqicioo  of  this  paflage  is,  that,  in  confeqaence  of  Hamlet's  moving 
to  Cike  the  recorder,  Goildenftem  alfo  (hifts  his  ground,  in  order 
toplaoe  himfelf  beneath  the  prince  in  his  new  pofition.  This 
HjUBilet  lodicroufly  calls  **  g^'^g  ahout  to  recover  the  nvind/'  Sec* 
aod  Goildeiiftem  may  anfwer  properly  enough,  I  think,  and  like 
a  coardcr;  "  lYmy  duty  to  the  king  makes  me  too  hold  in  prefling 
joa  apon  a  di»greeable  fubjed,  my  h-ve  to  vou  will  make  me  not 
wmmammerly^  in  (hewing  you  all  pofllble  marks  of  rcfpcd^  and  at- 
^^ffffo,     Ttrwhitt. 

*  nsemtages — ]  The  holes  of  a  flute.    Johnson. 

»  ^^^mud  thumh^]  The  firft  ouarto  reads — ^ith  your  fingers  and 
Ae  umber.  This  may  probably  idc  the  ancient  name  for  that  piece 
of  moveable  brafs  at  the  end  of  a  flute  which  is  either  riifed  or 
deprciled  by  the  finger.  The  word  umher  is  ufed  by  Stowe  thc^ 
chronicler,  who,  defcribing  a  finglc  combat  between  two  knights-— 
fays,   "  he  brail  up  his  umher  three  times."     Here,   the  umher 


io6  HAMLET, 

with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  difcourfe  moft  elo- 
quent mufick.     Look  you,  thefc  are  the  ftop«.* 

GuiL.  But  thefe  cannot  I  command  to  any  uu 
terance  of  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  Ikill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a 
thing  you  make  of  me  ?  You  would  play  upon  me; 
you  would  feem  to  know  my  flops;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  myftery;  you  would 
found  me  from  my  loweft  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compafs:  and  there  is  much  mufick,  excellent 
voice,  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it 


means  the  vifor  of  the  helmet*  So,  in  Spenfer's  Faeiy  ^nenet 
Book  III.  c.  i.  ft.  ^2  : 

''  But  the  orave  maid  would  not  diiarmed  be, 

**  But  only  vented  up  her  mmbriere, 

**  And  fo  did  let  her  goodly  vifage  to  appere." 
Again,  Book  IV.  c.  iv : 

*•  And  therewith  fmote him  on  his umbrierem* 
Ag^in,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Lidgate  on  the  Trojan  War,  iji^: 

'*  Thorough  the  jvM^r  into  Troylus' £ux.''    Stesvexs. 

If  a  recorder  had  a  brafs  key  like  the  German  Flute,  we  are  to 
follow  the  reading  of  the  quano ;  for  then  the  thumb  is  not  coo- 
.cemed  in  the  government  of  the  ventages  or  ftops.  If  a  rec§rder 
was  like  a  tabourer's  pipe,  which  has  no  brafs  key,  but  has  a  ftop 
for  the  thumb,  we  are  to  read — Govern  thefe  'uentages  tuitb  jomt 
fitter  and  thumb*  In  Cotgrave's  Didionar}',  ombre,  ambrairt. 
oiuoriere^  and  ombrelle,  are  all  from  the  Latin  umbra,  and  fignify  a 
(hadow,  an  umbrella,  or  any  thing  that  (hades  or  hides  the  nee 
from  the  fun ;  and  hence  they  may  have  been  applied  to  any  thing 
that  hides  or  covers  another ;  as  for  example,  they  may  have  been 
applied  to  the  brafs  key  that  covers  the  hole  in  the  German  flute. 
So,  Spenfcr  ufed  umbriere  for  the  vifor  of  the  helmet,  as  Roos's 
Hijiorj  fifthe  Kings  of  England  ufcs  umbrella  in  the  fame  (enfe* 

To  L  LET. 

^  the  flops.]    The  founds  formed  by  occafionally  ftopfnng 

the  holes,  while  the  inftrument  is  played  upon.  So,  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  King  Henry  V: 

**  Rumour  is  a  pipe — 

•'  And  of  fo  cafy  and  fo  plain  a/^//'  &c,     Maloke. 
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ipeak.  'Sblood^  do  you  think,  I  am  eafier  to  be 
play*d  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me  what  inftrument 
you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play 
upon  me. 

Enter  Polonius. 

God  blefs  you,  fir ! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  fpeak  with  you, 
and  prefently. 

Hjtja.  Do  you  fee  yonder  cloud,  that's  almoft  in 
ihape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mafs,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 
Ham.  Methinks^  it  is  like  a  weafel.' 


^  MfthtMif,  &€•]  This  paflage  has  been  printed  in  modern 
editiom  thus: 

Hjud*  Metifhtis,  it  is  like  an  oaz]e5  &<-« 
Pbl.  //  is  black  like  an  onzle. 

The  fiift  fioUo  fcads^— //  is  like  a  weazel* 

PoL  //  is  backed  like  a  wcazel — :  and  what  occafion  for  altera- 
tion there  was,  I  cannot  difcover.  The  weafel  is  remarkable  for 
die  length  of  its  back ;  bat  though  I  beliere  a  Umck  nsfeafil  is  not 
Cify  tot>e  found,  yet  it  is  as  likely  that  the  cloud  (hould  refemUe 
a  mKmfJin  Ihape,  as  an  ouzle  (i.  e.  black-bird)  in  colour* 

Mr.  Toilet  obfcrves,  that  we  might  read — **  it  is  Uck'd  like  n 
wtaSd/'  u  e.  weafel-fnonted*  So,  in  Hdin/bed^s  Defcriptiom  of 
SMgUmJt  p.  172 :  <«  if  he  be  nueJelLheckedJ*  Quarles  ufes  this 
ttnn  of  reproach  in  his  Virgin  fViJtnv:  <*  Go  you  'weasul-Jnosaed^ 
wUHc-putod,"  &c.  Mr.ToUet  adds,  that  Milton  in  his  Ljcidas, 
caDs  a  promontory  Beaked,  u  c.  prominent  like  the  6eak  of  a  bird, 
oraflup.    Stbbvens. 

Ham.  Metbinks  it  is  like  a  nsfeazeL 

PoL  //  is  back'd  like  a  <weazeL}  Thus  the  quarto,  1 604,  and  the 
ftBo.  In  a  more  modem  quarto,  that  of  1 61 1 ,  backed  the  original 
leading,  was  corrupted  into  black. 

Perhaps  in  the  original  edition  the  words  camel  and  <weazel  were 
ihoflied  out  of  their  places.  The  poet  might  have  intended  the 
dialogoc  to  proceed  tnus: 


ao8  HAMLET, 

Pou  It  is  back'd  like  a  weafel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and 
by. — They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.*— I  will 
come  by  and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  fay  fo.  \^Exit  Polonius. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  eafily  faid. — Leave  me, 
friends.  [Exeunt  Ros.  Guil.  Hor,  &c. 

•Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itfelf  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  Now  could  I  drink  hot 

blood. 
And  do  fuch  bufinefs  as  the  bitter  day  ^ 
Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft ;  now  to  my  mo- 
ther.— 


"  Ham.  Do  you  fee  yonder  cloud,  that's  almoft  in  dieflup 

of  a  nveazelf 
**  PoU  By  the  mafs,  and  'tis  like  a  weazeU  indeed. 
**  Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  cameL 
"  PoL  It  is  back'd  like  a  cameL 
The  protuberant  back  of  a  camel  feems  more  to  refembk  aclood, 
than  the  back  of  a  weazel  does.    Ma  lone. 

*  Theyfiol  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  ]  They  compel  me  to  play 
the  fool,  till  I  can  endure  it  no  longer.    Johnson. 

Perhaps  a  term  in  archery ;  i.  e.  as  far  as  the  bow  will  admit  of 
being  bent  without  breaking.     Douce. 

^  And  do  fuch  bufinefs  as  the  bitter  day — ]  Thus  the  quarto.  The 
folio  reads : 

And  do  fuch  bitter  bufinefs  as  the  day  &c.     Malonb. 

The  expreffion  bitter  bufinefs  is  ftill  in  ufe,  and  though  at  prefenC 
a  vulgar  phrafe,  might  not  have  been  fuch  in  the  age  of  Shakfpcarc 
The  biiter  day  is  the  day  rendered  hateful  or  bitter  by  the  com- 
million  of  feme  ad  of  mifchief. 

Watts,  in  his  Logick,  fays,  *•  Bitter  is  an  equivocal  word  ;  there 
is  ^/V/^r  wormwood,  there  are  biUfr  words,  there  arc  ^/V/rr  enemies, 
and  a  bitter  cold  morning,"  It  is,  ia  (hort,  any  thing  unplcafing 
•r  hurtful.     Stesvens. 
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O,  heart,  lofe  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 

The  foul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bofom : 

Let  me  be  cruel^  not  unnatural : 

I  will  fpeak  daggers  to  her,'  but  ufe  none; 

My  tongue  and  foul  in  this  be  hypocrites : 

How  in  my  words  foever  (he  be  Ihent,* 

To  give  them  feals '  never,  my  foul,  confent ! 

I  Exit. 


SCENE     III. 

A  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  King,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildekstern* 

Ki^G.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  flands  it  fafe  with  us. 
To  let  his  madnefs  range.  Therefore,  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commiflion  will  forthwith  defpatch, 

7  I  njcill  ffeal  daggers /0  ^^,]  A  fimilar  cxpreffion  occurs  ia 
The  Retmrmfnm  Parnajfus^  1 6o6 :  "  They  are  peftiknt  fellows,  they 
Ipeak  nothing  but  hodkiiu**  It  has  beoi  alreeuly  obferved,  that  % 
i^dkim  anciently  fignified  ^ijbon  dagger.     Ste s v e  ms« 

•  «.-»Ar  ihent,]  Tojhend^  is  to  reprove  harfhly,  to  treat  with 
lOiigh  language.    So,  in  The  Coxcomh  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 

"  We  fliall  htfl>ent  foundly."    Stebvbns. 

See  VoL  XII.  p.  212,  n.  8.    Malone. 

Shemt  Icems  to  mean  romething  more  than  reproof,  by  the  foU 
lowing  paflage  from  The  Mirror  fir  Mapiftrates.:  Thomas  Mowbray* 
Doke  of  Norfolk,  is  the  fpeaker,  and  he  relates  his  having  betrayed 
die  Dnke  of  Gloucefler  and  his  confederates  to  the  King,  '*  for 
whicfa  (iays  he)  the^'  were  all  tane  vmAJhrn." 

Hamlet  furely  means,  *•  however  my  mother  may  be  hurt, 
^Mjmmdtd,  or  funifl?d^  by  my  nvords^  let  me  never  confent"  &c. 

Henderson* 
9  T^gfve  thtm  feals — ]  i.  c.  put  them  in  execution. 

Warburton, 
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And  he  to  England  fhall  along  with  yoii :  * 
The  terms  of  our  cftate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  fo  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunes.' 

GuiL.  We  will  ourfelves  provide : 


*  /  like  him  not;  norlands  it f aft  ivitb  us, 
To  let  his  madne/s  range.     Therefore,  prepare  jomi 
I  your  commiffion  nuill  forthwith  defpatch. 

And  he  to  England  Jball  along  nvith  you  .*]  In  72r  H^fiory  of 
Hamhlett,  bl.  1.  the  king  does  not  adopt  this  fcheme  of  iendiog 
Hamlet  to  England  till  after  the  death  of  Polonius;  and  thoogh  he 
is  defcribed  as  doubtful  whether  Polonius  was  flain  hf  Harnkt^  his 
apprehenfion  left  he  might  himfelf  meet  the  fame  nte  as  the  old 
courtier^  is  ailigned  as  the  motive  for  his  wifhine  the  prince  out  of 
the  kingdom.  This  at  firft  inclined  me  to  thmk  that  this  ihort 
fcene,  either  from  the  negligence  of  the  copyift  or  the  pf]acer« 
might  have  been  misplaced ;  but  it  is  certainly  printed  as  the  aothor 
intended,  for  in  the  next  fcene  Hamlet  fays  to  his  mother,  **  I  muft 
to  England;  yoo  know  that?"  before  the  king  could  laye  heaid 
of  the  death  of  Polonius.    Malons. 

s  Out  of  his  lunes.]  [The  folio  read»— 0«/  of  bis  lonacies.] 
The  old  quartos. 

Out  of  his  brows. 
This  was  from  the  ignorance  of  I'lc  firft  editors;  as  is  this  im- 
aeceiEury  Alexandrine,  which  we  owe  to  the  players.    The  poei, 
I  am  perfuaded,  wrote, 

as  doth  hourly  grota 
Out  of  his  lunes^ 
t  e.  his  madnefs,  frenzy.     Th  E  o  b  A  L  D. 

I  take  brows  to  be,  properly  read,  fronm,  which,  I  thinks  is  a 
provincial  word  for  per^erfe  humours  i  which  being,  I  foppefe, 
not  underftood,  was  changed  to  lunacies.  But  of  this  I  am  not 
confident.    Johnson. 

I  would  receive  Theobald's  emendation,  becanfe  ShaUpeaie 
tties  the  word  lunes  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  The  Merry  ffTves  ofWmdkr 
and   The  Winter's  Talc. 

I  have  met,  however,  witli  an  inftance  in  ftipport  of  Dr. 
Johnfon's  conjcdure; 

•*  were  you  but  as  favourable  as  you  UTtfro^wi/b — .*• 

Tully*s  Lo^e,  by  Greene,  1616- 
Pcrhaps,  however,  Shakfpcarc  dcfigncd  a  metaphor  from  homed 
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Moft'holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  thofe  many  many  bodies  fafe. 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majefty. 

Ros.  The  (ingle  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  ftrength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itfelf  from  'noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  fpirit,  upon  whofe  weal  ♦  depend  and  reft 
The  lives  of  many.     The  ceafe  of  majefty 

cattle,  whoie  powers  of  being  dangerous  increafe  with  the  growth 
mf  their  brvws.     Stbeveks. 

The  two  readings  o£  Brows  and  Imnes — ^whcn  taken  in  conne^on 
with  die  paflages  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stccvcns,  in  The  Winter's  TaU 
and  The  Merry  Wrves  of  Wind/or^  plainly  figure  forth  the  image 
under  which  the  King  apprehended  danger  from  Hamlet: — ^viz« 
diat  of  a  boll,  which,  in  his  frenzy,  might  not  only  gore,  but  path 
lam  from  hu  throne. — **  The  hazard  tluit  hourly  grows  out  ot  his 
•rows"  (according  to  the  quartos)  correfponds  to  **  the  shoots 
Jrmm  ihe  wlovgh  pash,"  [that  is  the  tmvt^d  protuberaxce 
«r  the  head  of  a  bull,  from  tvhence  bis  horns  fpring\  alluded  to  in 
Tlse  Wiute/s  Tale\  whilft  the  imputation  of  impending  danger  to 
**  his  LUNEs"  (accordine  to  the  other  reading)  anfwers  as  obvioofly 
to  die  jealous  fury  of  ue  hufband  that  thinkis  he  has  deteded  the 
infidelity  of  his  wife.  Thus,  in  The  Merry  Wives  ofWiudfor: 
**  Why  woman,  your  hu(band  is  in  his  old  fusses — he  fo  takes  on 
yonder  with  my  hufband ;  fo  rails  againft  all  married  mankind ; 
§[i  corfes  all  Eve's  daughters,  and  fo  buffets  himfelf  on  xht  forehead, 
ciyiiiffpeer  out!  peer  out!  that  znj  madnefs,  I  ever  yet  beheld, 
iecm'd  but  tamenefs,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  diftemper  he 
u  now  in."    Hen  let. 

Shakfpeare  probably  had  here  the  following  pafl*age  in  The  Hiftory 
^ Hamhlett,\AA.  in  his  thoughts:  "  FeugotscouX^  not  content  him- 
felfe,  but  ftill  his  minde  gave  him  that  tht  foole  [Hamlet^  would 
play  him  Jotue  trick  of  legerdemaine.  And  in  that  conceit  feeking 
to  be  rid  of  him,  determined  to  find  the  meanes  to  do  it,  by 
tbe  aid  of  a  ftran^r ;  making  the  king  of  England  minifter  of  his 
maflacrotts  refolution,  to  whom  he  purpofed  to  fend  him." 

Malonb. 

4  That  fpirit,  upon  ivhofe  weal — ]  So,  the  quarto.  The  folio 
gira. 

That  fpirit,  upon  whofe  fyinl .     St  e  evens, 
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Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  malTy  wheel/ 
Fix'd  on  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mount. 
To  whofe  huge  fpokes  ten  thoufand  leffer  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoined;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequence. 
Attends  the  boift'rous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  figh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 
King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  fpeedy  voy- 
age; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear. 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Ros.  GujL.  We  will  haftc  us. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guild£nsterk. 

Enter  PoLONius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  clofct; 

Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myfelf,* 

To  hear  the  procefs ;  I'll  warrant,  (he'll  tax  him 
home : 

And,  as  you  faid,  and  wifely  was  it  faid, 

'Tis  meet,  that  fome  more  audience,  than  a  mo- 
ther. 

Since  nature  makes  them  partial,''  fhould  overhear 


5  — —  //  //  a  majfy  nxtheel^  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  rads, 
Or  it  is  8cc.    Malone. 

^  Behind  the  arras  Vll  catpvej  mj/elf,']  Scc  VoL  VIU.  p.  481, 
Q.  9*     Steevens. 

Ihe  arras-hangings  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  were  hong  at  fach  a 
didance  from  the  walls,  that  a  perfon  might  eafily  (land  behind 
them  unpcrceivcd.     Malone. 

'  Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  &c.] 

*• Matres  omnes  filiis 

<'   In  peccato  adjutrices,  auxilii  in  paterna  injuria 

«'  Solent  clTc .'*     Ter.  Heaut.  Ad  V.  fc.  ii. 

Stebvehs. 
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The  fpcech,  of  vantage*  Fare  you  well,  my  liege: 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

KivG.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

[^Exit  FOLONIUS. 

O,  my, offence  is  rank,  it  fmells  to  heaven; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldeft  curfc  upon't, 
A  brother's  murder ! — Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  fharp  as  will;^ 
My  ftronger  guilt  defeats  my  ftrong  intent ; 
^  And,  like  a  man  to  double  bufinefs  bound, 
I  fbind  in  paufe  where  I  fhall  firft  begin. 
And  both  negleA.     What  if  this  curfcd  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itfelf  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  fweet  heavens. 
To  wafti  it  white  as  fnow?  Whereto  ferves  mercy. 
But 'to  confront  the  vifage  of  offence? 
And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, — 
To  be  foreflalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardon- d,  being  down  ?  Then  I'll  look  up ; 
My  fault  is  pad.     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  ferve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder ! — 


« fl/* vantage.]  By  fome  opportunity  of  fecret  obfervation. 

Warburton. 

9  Though  inclination  he  as  fltarp  as  will ;}  Dr.  Warburton  would 
read. 

Though  inclination  he  asjharf  as  th'  ill. 
The  old  reading  is — as  (harp  as  ivilL    Stebvens. 

I  have  followed  the  eafier  emendation  of  Mr.  Theobald,  received 
by  Sir  T.  Hanmer:  i.  e.  as  '/ay///.    Johnson. 

Will  i&  command,  direQion,  Thus,  EccUfiafticus,  xliii.  i6:  "  — and 
at  his  *will  the  fouth  wind  bloweth."  The  King  fays,  his  mind  is 
in  too  great  confufion  to  pray,  even  though  his  inclination  were  as 
ilrong  as  the  command  which  requires  that  duty.     S ts  b  v  e  n  s. 

What  the  King  means  to  fay,  is,  *«  That  though  he  was  not 
only  luilling  to  pray,  but  ftrongly  inclined  to  it,  yet  his  intention 
was  defeated  by  hit  guilt.    M.  Mason. 
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That  cannot  be ;  fince  I  am  ftill  poflfcfs'd 
Of  thofe  efFeds  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence?* 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  Ihove  by  juftice  j 
And  oft  'tis  feen,  the  wicked  prize  itfelf 
Buys  out  the  law :  But  'tis  not  fo  above : 
There  is  no  Ihuffling,  there  the  adion  lies 
In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourfelves  compelled. 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  feults. 
To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rcfts  ? 
Try  what  repentance  can :  What  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ? ' 
O  wretched  ftate !  O  bofom,  black  as  death ! 
O  limed  foul ;  *  that,  ftruggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engag'd !  Help,  angels,  make  aflay ! 
Bow,  ftubborn  knees !  and,  heart,  with  firings  of 

fteel. 
Be  foft  as  finews  of  the  new-born  babe ; 
All  may  be  well !  J^Re tires,  and  kneels^ 

*  May  one  be  pardoned,  and  retain  the  ofience  ?]  He  that  doc^ 
not  amend  what  can  be  amended »  retains  his  offence.  The  King 
kept  the  crown  from  the  right  heir.    Johnson. 

A  fimilar  paflagc  occurs  in  Pbilafier^  where  the  Kin2»  who  lud 
ufurped  the  crown  of  Sicily^  and  is  praying  to  heaven  for  forgive- 
ne(s,  fays, 

««  Bat  how  can  I 

**  Look  to  be  heard  of  gods,  that  mud  be  juft, 

•*  Praying  upon  the  ground  I  hold  by  wrong/* 

M.  Mason. 
'  Yet  'what  can  it^  ijjhen  one  can  not  repent  ?\     What  can  re- 
pentance do  for  a  man  that  cannot  he  penitent,  for  a  roan  who  has 
only  part  of  penitence,  didrcfs  of  confcience,  without  the  other 
part,  refolution  of  amendment ?     Johnson. 

*  O  limed  yo«/;]  This  alludes  to,  bird-iime.  Shakfpcarc  uies  the 
fame  word  again,  in  King  Henry  VI,  Part  II : 

"  Madam,  myfelf  have  linid  a  bulb  for  her." 

Stbevens.? 
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Enter  Hamlet. 

Hjm.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  pray- 
ing;* 
And  now  I'll  do't.; — And  fo  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  fo  am  I  i^eveng'd  ?  That  would  be  fcann'd  :* 
A  villain  kills  my  father;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  fole  fon,  do  this  fame  villain  fend^ 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  falary,®  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grofsly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,*^  as  flulh  as  May; 
And,  how  his  audit  Hands,  who  knows,  fave  hea- 
ven ?  * 
But,  in  our  circumftance  and  courfe  of  thought. 


-pat,  no^  be  is  prayings]     Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos 


read — but  now,  &c.     Ste evens. 

*  That  nuould  be  fcanrid:^  i.  c  that  (hould  be  confidcred, 
eftimated.    Stbevens. 

'  /,  bis  fole^»,  do  this  fame  'villain  fend -^-^  The  folio  reads— 
fmde  fon,  a  reading  apparently  corrupted  from  the  quarto.  The 
meaning  is  plain.  /,  his  only  fon^  who  am  bound  to  punilh  his 
murderer.    Johnson. 

*  hire  and  falary,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read— 
haJe^xA  filly.    Stbevens. 

*  He  took  mj  father  grofsly,  full  of  bread ; 

With  all  bis  crimes  broad  blown,]  The  uncommon  expreffion, 
fall  of  bread,  our  poet  borrowed  from  the  facred  writings :  '*  Be- 
hold, this  wa»  the  iniquity  of  thy  fitter  Sodom ;  pride,  fullnefs  of 
bread,  and  abundance  of  idlenefs  was  in  her  and  in  her  daughters, 
neither  did  ihe  ftrengthen  the  hand  of  the  poor  and  needy." 
Ezeiiel,  xvi.  49^     Malone. 

*  jind,  bonv  bis  audit  ftands,  'who  knfyws,  faue  heaven?]  As  it 
appears  from  the  Ghoft's  own  relation  that  he  was  in  purgatory, 
Hamlet's  doubt  could  only  be  how  long  he  had  to  continue  there. 

RiTSON. 

P4 


2i6  HAMLET, 

•Tis  heavy  with  him :  And  am  I  then  revenged. 

To  take  him  in  the  purgihg  of  his  foul. 

When  he  is  fit  and  feafon'd  for  his  paiTagce  ? 

No.  ^ 

Up,  fword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent :' 

When  he  is  drunk,  afleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 

Or  in  the  inceftuous  pleafures  of  his  bed  ;* 

At  gaming,  fwearing ;  ^  or  about  fome  adl 

That  has  no  relifh  of  falvation  in't : 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven;^ 

And  that  his  foul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black. 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.''     My  mother  (lays : 

This  phyfick  but  prolongs  thy  fickly  days.   [Exir, 


'  U^f/ivord;  and  kmnu  thou  a  more  horrid  hent :]  'iTo  beut  ii 
iifed  by  Shakfpeare  for,  to/eku,  to  catch,  to  laj  held  otr.  Himt  b, 
therefore,  boldt  or  feizure.  Lay  hold  on  him,  fword,  at  a  moce 
horrid  time.     Johnson. 

See  Vol,  IV.  p.  354,  n.  6.    St e evens. 
^  When  he  is  drunk,  ojleep,  or  in  his  rage\ 

Or  in  the  inceftuous  pleafures  of  his  hed\\    So,  in  Maifton's  /«- 
fatiate  Count efs,  1 603  : 

<*  Didft  thou  not  kill  him  drunk? 

**  Thou  (houldft,  or  in  th'  embraces  of  his  luft." 

Stbbvkms. 
*  At  gaming,  fwearing'^     Thus  the  folio*     The  quarto,  1604, 
reads — At  game,  a.  fwearing;  &<:.     Malonb. 

^  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heafveH\\     So,  in  Hey  wood's 

Sil'uer  Age,  1 6 1 3 : 

**  Whofc  heels  tript  up,  kick'd  gainft  the  firmamnit*' 

Stebvbns* 

'  As  hell,  ivhereto  it  goes,"]  This  fpeech,  in  which  Hamlet,  re- 
prefented  as  a  virtuous  charader,  is  not  content  with  taking  blood 
for  blood,  but  contrives  damnation  for  the  man  that  he  wonld 
puniih,  is  too  horrible  to  be  read  or  to  be  uttered.    Johnson. 

This  fpeech  of  Hamlet's,  as  Johnfon  obferves,  is  horrible  indeed; 
yet  fome  moral  may  be  extraded  from  it,  as  all  his  fubiequeot 
calamities  were  owing  to  this  favage  refinement  of  revenTC. 

M.  Mason* 

That  a  fentiment  fo  infernal  ihould  have  met  with  imitators,, 
may  excite  furprize;  and  yet  the  fame  fiend-like  difpofition  i^ 
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Tbf  King  ri/es,  and  advances. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain 
below : 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go. 

{Exit. 

(hown  by  Lodowick,  in  Webfter's  Hlfite  Devi!,  or  Fistoria  C0/VAI- 
tomi,  16x2: 

f «         ■  to  have  poifon'd 

••  The  handle  of  his  racket.    O,  that,  that  I— 
*'  That  while  he  had  been  bandvine  at  tennis, 
*'  He  might  have  fworn  himfelf  to  hell,  and  ftruck 
*«  His  foul  into  the  hazard!" 
Again,  in  ne  Honeft  Ltnvyer^  by  S.  S.  161 6: 

«*  I  then  ftioald  ftrikc  his  body  with  hisy^/, 
•*  And  fink  them  both  together." 
Agltin,  in  the  third  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Four  Plays  in  One  : 
**  No ;  take  him  dead  drunk  now,  ivitbout  repentance.** 

Stbevbns. 
The  fame  horrid  thought  has  been  adopted  by  Lewis  Machin» 
in  The  Dumb  Knight,  1633  : 

"  Nay,  but  be  patient,  fmooth  your  brow  a  little, 
"  And  you  ihall  take  them  as  they  clip  each  other; 
*'  Even  in  the  height  pf  fin ;  then  damn  them  both, 
««  And  let  them  ftink  before  they  a(k  God  pardon, 
«*  That  jour  revenge  may  firetcb  unto  their  fouls,**  • 

Maloks* 
I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  when  Shakfpeare  put  this  horrid 
fentiment  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  he  might  have  tecolleded  the 
following  ftory:  **  One  of  thefe  monfters  meeting  his  enemte 
Diianned,  threatned  to  kill  him,  if  he  denied  not  G^,  his  power, 
and  efiential  properties,  viz.  his  mercy,  fu0rance,  &c.  the  which, 
-when  the  other,  defiring  life.pronouncol  with  great  horror,  kneeling 
opon  his  knees;  the  bravo  cried  out,  no^we  will  I  kill  th^  body  and 
pule,  and  at  that  inflant  thruft  him  through  with  his  rapier." 
Brief  Difcourfe  of  the  Spanifh  State ^  nvith  a  Dialogue  annexed  intitUd 
Pbilobaflis,  4to.  1 5 90,  p«  24.     Reed. 

A  firaJlar  ftory  is  told  in  The  Turkijb  Spy,  VoK  III.  p.  243. 

Malonb« 


aig  HAMLET, 

SCENE      IV. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  Queen  and  Polonius. 

Pol.  He  will  come  flraight.  Look,  you  lay 
home  to  him : 

Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 
with ; 

And  that  your  grace  hath  fcreen^d  and  flood  be- 
tween 

Much  heat  and  him.     I'll  filence  me  e'en  here.' 

Pray  you,  be  round  with  him.* 

^UEEN.  ril  warrant  you ; 

Fear  me  not : — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[  Po LON I  u  s  bides  himfclp 

'  rilfiUnct  me  e  en  here. '\    Vlljllence  me  tveu  bere^  is,  /*// 

vje  no  more  *words.     Johnson, 

•  '  'be  round  nxyith  him.]  Here  the  folio  interpofcs,  improperly 
1  think,  the  following  fpeech : 

*«  Ham,  [IViihifu']  Mother,  mother,  mother."  Ste evens. 
•  9  Polonius  hides  bim/elfj]  The  concealment  of  Polonius  in  the 
Queen's  chamber,  during  the  converfation  between  Hamlet  and 
bis  mother,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  were  fuggefted  by  the 
following  palTage  in  The  Myfiojy  of  Hamhlet^  bl.  let.  fig,  D  i : 
•*  The  counfellour  entered  fecretly  into  the  queene's  chamber,  and 
there  hid  himfelfe  behinde  the  arras,  and  long  before  the  queene  and 
Hamlet  came  thither;  who  being  craftie  and  pollitique,  as  foone 
as  hee  was  within  the  chamber,  doubting  fome  treafon,  and  fearing 
if  he  ihould  fpeake  fevercly  and  wifely  to  his  mother,  touching  his 
fecret  praAifes,  hee  (hould  be  undcrftood,  and  by  that  means  in- 
tercepted, ufed  his  ordinary  manner  of  difllmulation,  and  began  to 
come  [r,  crow]  like  a  cocke,  beating  with  his  arms  (in  fuch  manner 
3s  cockes  ufe  to  ftrike  with  their  wings)  upon  the  hangings  of  the 
chamber;  whereby  feeling  fomething  ftirring  under  them,  he  cried, 
u  rati  a  rat,  and  prefently  drawing  his  fworde,  thruil  it  into  thf 
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Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

^EES.  Hamlet,  thou  haft  thy  father  much  of- 
fended. 

H4M.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  of- 
fended. 

^REN.  Come,  come,  you  anfwer  with  an  idle- 
tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go,  you  queftion  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

^EEN.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

^EEN.  Have  you  forgot  me? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  fo : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  hufband's  brother's  wife; 
And, — 'would  it  were  not  fo !  * — you  are  my  mo- 
ther. 

^EEN.  Nay,  then  I'll  fet  thofe  to  you  that  can 
fpeaic. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  fit  you  down ;  you  ifaall 
not  budge ; 
You  go  not,  till  I  fet  you  up  a  glafs 
Where  you  may  fee  the  inmoft  part  of  you. 

^EEN.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  mur- 
der me  ? 
Hdp,  help,  ho ! 

Pol.  [Behind.]  What,  ho!  help! 

feamnes;  which  done,  pulled  the  counfellour  (half-deade)  oat  hy 
he  hems,  made  an  ende  of  killing  him ;  and,  being  fiaine,  cut 
^  body  in  pieces,  which  he  caufed  to  be  boylcd,  and  then  caft  it 
uto  an  open  rault  or  privie,"    Ma  lone. 
*  Amd — 'nvcatUit  ivere  not/o!'\  The  folio  reads^ 
But  ivould  you  were  not/o.     Henderson. 


^20  HAMLET, 

Ham.  How  now !  a  rat?' 

\^Draws, 
Deadj  for  a  ducat»  dead. 

[Hamlet  makes  a  pafs  through  the  arras. 

Pol.  [BehindJ]  O,  I  am  flain. 

[Falls,  and  dm. 
^EEN.  O  me,  what  haft  thou  done  ? 

HA^f.  Nay,  I  know  not: 

Is  it  the  king  ? 

[Lifts  up  the  arras,  and  draws  forth  Polonius. 

^EEN.  O,  what  a  rafh  and  bloody  deed  is  this ! 
Ham.   a  bloody  deed; — almoft  as  bad,   good 
mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 
^BEN.  As  kill  a  king !  * 

,  »  How  netv/  a  raff]  This  (as  Dr.  Farmer  haslpbiervcd)  is  m 
fxpreflion  borrowed  from  Tlfe  Hifiorj  ofHambUt,  a  tranflation  from 
the  French  of  fielleforcft.    Steevens.  « 

^  Queen.  As  kill  a  king  /]  This  exclamation  mav  be  confidered 
«s  ibme  hint  that  the  queen  had  no  hand  in  the  murder  of  Himkt'i 
father.     Steevens. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  Shakfpeare  intended  to  reprefent 
Vhe  queen  ^  accefTary  to  the  murder  of  her  hufband.  The  for- 
prize  (he  here  exprcfles  at  the  charge  feems  to  tend  to  her  excul- 
pation. Where  the  variation  is  not  particularly  marked,  we  nunr 
prefume.  I  think,  that  the  poet  intended  to  tell  his  ftoiy  aa  it 
liad  been  told  before.  The  following  extrafl  therefore  from 
"The  Hjftorj  ofHambUt,  bl.  1.  relative  to  this  point,  will  probably 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader:  **  Fengon  [the  kin^  in  the 
prefent  play]  boldened  and  encouraged  by  fuch  ifl^ninitie,  dorft 
venture  to  couple  himfelf  in  marriage  with  her,  whom  be  oftd 
as  his  concubine  during  good  Horvendille's  life;  in  that  fort 
fpottine  his  rame  with  a  double  vice,  incefluous  adulterie,  and 
paracicie  murthcr. — This  adulterer  and  infamous  murthercr  flann* 
dered  his  dead  brother,  that  he  would  have  (laine  his  wife,  and 
that  bee  by  chance  findine  him  on  the  point  ready  to  do  it,  in 
defence  of  the  lady,  had  flnine  him. — The  unfortunate  and  wicked 
woman  that  had  received  the  honour  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  tbe 
▼alianteft  and  wifeft  princes  in  the  North,  imbafed  herfelfe  in  fucb- 
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Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. — 

Thou  wretched^  rafh,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 

[To  POLONIUS. 


vUe  fert  as  to  ^fifie  her  faith  anto  him,  and,  which  is  worTe,  to 
marrie  him  that  had  bin  the  tyrannoas  martherer  of  her  lawful 
hulband ;  tvbicb  made  drverfe  men  think  that  Jhe  bad  been  tbe  cemfer 
•fthe  mmrtber^  thereby  to  live  in  her  adulterie  without  controle." 
Mfi.  of  Hamb.  fig.  C  i.  2. 

In  the  conference  however  with  her  fon,  on  which  the  preient 
feene  is  founded,  (he  ftrongly  aflerts  her  innocence  with  reiped  to 

this  aa : 

**  I  know  well,  my  fonne,  that  I  have  done  thee  great  wrong  in 
mnying  with  Fengon,  the  cmd  tyrant  and  murtherer  of  thy 
fiidier,  and  my  loyal  fpoufe;  but  when  thou  (halt  confider  the 
finall  means  of  refinance,  and  the  treafon  of  the  palace,  with  the 
little  caufe  of  confideiK»  we  are  to  expeA,  or  hope  for,  of  th^ 
coorciefi,  all  wrought  to  his  will;  as  alfo  the  power  he  made  ready 
if  I  (hould  have  rnufed  to  like  him ;  thou  wouldfl  rather  excufe, 
than  accufe  me  of  lafcivioufnefs  or  inconftancy,  much  lefs  offer  me 
^diat  wrong  tofufpeS  tbat  etjer  tbj  moiber  Gemth  once  ctmfented  to  tbe 
iuab  imd  murtber  of  her  bmJhoHd:  fwearing  unto  thee  by  the  maje(Ub 
oNie  gods,  that  if  it  had  layne  in  me  to  have  refifted  the  tyrant, 
aldioagb  it  had  beene  with  the  lofle  of  my  blood,  yea  and  of  my 
fife,  I  would  furdy  have  iaved  the  life  of  my  lord  and  hulband." 
ibid.  fig.  D  4. 

It  b  obfervabIe,that  in  the  drama  neither  the  king  or  queen  make 
if^  fpodi  a  defence.  Shakfpeare  wi(hed  to  render  them  as  odious  at 
Ik  oonld,  and  therefore  lu»  not  in  any  part  of  the  play  fumifhed 
them  with  even  the  femblance  of  an  excu(e  for  their  condufL 

Thoogh  the  inference  already  mentioned  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Ihiptixie  which  our  poet  has  here  made  the  queen  exprefs  at  being 
chnged  with  the  murder  of  her  hulband,  it  is  obfervable  that 
vben  the  j^ayer-queen  in  the  preceding  fcene  (ays, 
**  In  iecond  hulband  let  me  be  accurft! 
«*  None  wed  the  fecond,  but  wbo  kilVdtbe  firft;* 
k  hat  made  Hamlet  excbim — '*  tbat^s  <wor/rpwoodJ*    The  prince, 
tbcitfeie,  both  from  the  expreffion  and  the  words  addrefl^  to  his 
mother  in  the  prefent  fcene,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  think  her  guilty. 
«— Plaliaps  after  all  this  inveftigation,  the  truth  is,  that  Shakfpeare 
lunfeif  meant  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt.    Ma  lone. 

I  know  not  in  what  part  of  this  tragedy  the  king  and  queen  could 
hnre  been  cxpeAed  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of  their  mutual 
coDdoA.    The  former  indeed  i!i  rendered  contemptible  as  well  as 


fl22  HAMLET, 

I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'ft,  to  be  too  bufy,  is  fomc  danger.— 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands:  Peace;   fit  you 

down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  fo  I  fhall, 

guilty;  but  for  the  latter  our  poet  feems  to  have  felt  all  that  ten* 
demeis  which  the  Ghoft  recommends  to  the  imitatioa  of  her  foo. 

Stbeveni. 

Had  Shakfpeare  thought  fit  to  have  introduced  the  tc^icka  I  have 
fugge(led»  can  there  be  a  doubt  concerning  his  ability  to  introduce 
them?  The  king's  juftification,  if  to  juftify  him  had  been  the 
poet's  objedf  (which  it  certainly  was  not,)  might  have  been  made 
in  a  foliloquy ;  the  queen's^  in  the  prefent  interview  with  her  £oa. 

Malohi« 

It  might  not  unappofitely  be  obferved,  that  every  new  com- 
mentator, like  Sir  T,  Hanmer's  Othello,  muft  ofiDen  «*  $Hake  the 
meat  he  feeds  on."  Some  Ai^ht  objedion  to  every  opinioa  already 
offered,  may  be  found;  and,  if  in  doubtful  cafes  we  are  to  piefnine 
that  **  the  poet  tells  his  (lories  as  they  have  been  told  befoic/'  lie 
muft  put  new  conllrudtions  on  many  of  his  fcenes,  as  weU  as  aar 
comments  on  their  verbal  obfcurities. 

For  inftance — touching  the  manner  in  which  Hamlet  difpofisd  of 
Polonius's  body.  The  black-letter  hiflory  tells  us  he  **  cut  it  in 
pieces,  which  he  caufed  to  be  boiled,  and  then  caft  it  into  an  open 
vault  or  privie."  Are  we  to  conclude  therefore  that  he  did  fo  ia 
the  play  oefore  us,  becaufe  our  author  has  left  the  matter  doobtr 
ful  ?     Hamlet  is  only  made  to  tell  us  that  this  dead  counfellor  was 

••  fafely  flowed."     He   afterwards    adds   ** you  IhaU  ma/e 

him"  Sec;  all  which  might  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  diredioii 
of  the  aforefaid  hiflory  been  exadly  followed.  In  this  tran&ftioa 
then  (which  I  call  a  doubtful  one,  becaufe  the  remains  of  Polooiis 
might  have  been  refcued  from  the  /orica,  and  afterwards  have 
received  their  "  hugger-mugger"  funeral)  am  I  at  libeny  to  foppde 
he  had  had  the  fate  of  Heliogabalus,  in  cloacam  miffmt 

That  the  Queen  (who  may  ftill  be  regarded  as  innocent  of 
murder)  might  have  offered  fome  apology  for  her  «•  over-haftj 
marriage,"  can  eafily  be  fuppofed;  but  Mr.  Malone  has  not  fog* 
eeffed  what  defence  could  have  been  fet  up  by  the  royal  fratricide. 
My  acute  predcceflbr,  as  well  as  the  novellift,  muft  have  been 
aware  that  though  female  wcakncfs,  and  an  offt^nce  againft  the  forms 
of  the  world,  will  admit  of  extenuation,  fuch  guilt  as  that  of  the 
ufurper,  could  not  have  been  palliated  by  the  dramatick  art  of 
Shakfj>eare ;  even  if  the  father  of  Hamlet  had  been  reprefentcd  as  a 
wicked  inilcad  of  a  virtuous  charader.     Stbbvens* 
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If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  ftufF; 

If  damned  cuftom  have  not  braz'd  it  fo. 

That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  againft  fenfe, 

^EEN.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'ft  wag 
thy  tongue 
In  noife  fo  rude  againft  me  ? 

Hjm.  Such  an  ad. 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blufli  of  modefty ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rofc  * 

s  — ./Alrx  of  the  rofe  Vr.]  Allading  to  the  cnftom  qf  wearing 
fofei  on  the  fide  of  the  face*  See  a  note  on  a  paifage  in  King  Jobiip 
AftL    Warbu&ton. 

I  bdiere  Dr.  Warburton  is  miftaken ;  for  it  mnft  be  allowed 
dttt  there  is  a  material  difference  between  an  ornament  worn  on 
t^hrdteait  and  one  exhibited  on  the  fide  of  the  face.  Some  have 
sowrftood  thefe  words  to  be  only  a  metaphorical  enlargement  of 
die  fentiment  contained  in  the  precedino;  line : 

**  blurs  the  grace  and  hlup  q{  modefty:** 

hit  as  iSbitfhrehead  is  no  proper  fituation  for  a  hlujb  to  be  difplayed 
iB»  we  may  have  recoorle  to  another  explanation. 

It  was  once  the  cuftom  for  thofe  who  were  betrothed^  to  wear 
Ibiae  flower  as  an  external  and  confpicuous  mark  of  their  mutoal 
cngiyiiicnt,     So«  in  Spenfer's  Shepherd's  Calendar  for  Afril: 
*•  Bring  coronations  and  fops  in  'wine, 
*•  Worn  of  paramours*'* 

I^rtCy  in  his  Herbal,  1^78,  enumerates  fops  in  nvine  among  cbe 
fiBittrr  kind  of  fingle  gilliflowers  or  pinks. 

Finre  4,  in  the  Morrice-dance  (a  plate  of  which  is  annexed  to 
die  firft  Srt  of  King  Henry  IK)  has  a  flower  fixed  on  his  forehead, 
mad  feems  to  be  meant  for  the  paramour  of  the  female  charadier* 
The  flower  might  be  defigned  for  a  rofe,  as  the  colour  of  it  is  red 
in  die  painted  glafs,  though  its  form  is  exprefted  with  as  little 
adherence  to  nature  as  that  of  the  marygold  in  the  hand  of  the  lady. 
ItLinay,  however,  conduct  us  to  affix  a  new  meaning  to  the  lines 
in  qoeftion.  This  flower,  as  I  have  fince  difcovered,  is  exadly 
ffliaped  like  ihcfcpt  in  n.uine,  now  called  the  DcptfrJ  Pink. 

An  Addrefs  •'  To  all  Judiciall  cenfurers,"  prefixed  to  The 
Whipper  of  the  Satyre  his  pc nuance  in  a  luhite  Shcete^  or  the  Beadle' 9 
Cgm/kiatiott^  1601 ,  begins  likewife  thus : 

••  Brave  fprited  gentles,  on  whofe  covas\y  front 
••  The  rrfe  of  favour  flu  majefticall,—/' 
I 


124  HAMLET, 

From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love^ 
And  fets  a  blifler  there ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  faife  as  dicers'  oaths :  O^  fuch  a  deed. 
As  from  the  body  of  contradlion  *  plucks 
The  very  foul ;  and  fweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapfody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow; 
Yea,  this  foliditv  and  compound  mafs. 
With  triftf\il  vilage,  as  againfl  the  doom. 
Is  thought-tick  at  the  ad.^ 

Sets  a  h/ifier  then,  has  the  fame  meaning  as  in  Mea/mr  fir 
Meafure: 

**  Who  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  yootfar 
««  Hath  ^/j/^eTV  her  report." 
Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  247  and  248,  n.  9.     Stebvbns* 

I  believe,  by  the  ro/f  was  only  meant  the  ro/fate  bme.     The  fine- 
head  certainly  appears  to  us  an  odd  place  for  the  hue  of  inaoccncf 
to  dwell  on,  but  Shakfpeare  might  place  it  there  with  as  moch  pio- 
priety  as  z/mile.    In  Troilus  and  CriJ/ida  we  find  thcfe  liiiet: 
**  So  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory, 
«*  Pi%f miles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  adion." 
That  part  of  the  forehead  which  is  fituated  between  the  eye- 
brows, feems  to  have  been  confidered  by  our  poet  as  the  iistt  ef 
innocence  and  modefty.     So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene : 
•«  ■  brands  the  harlot, 

••  Even  here,  between  the  chafte  unfmirched  br9v» 
«*  Of  my  true  mother.*'     Ma  lone. 
In  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Troilus  and  Creffida^  I  nndov 
lland  that  iht  forehead  h/miled  upon  by  advantage,  and  not  that  the 
forehead  is  itfelf  the  f mile r.  Thus,  fays  Laertes  in  the  play  befiMtls: 

"  Occa(iony3w//«  upon  a  fecond  lea^e** 
But  it  is  not  the  leame  th2Xfmiles,  but  occafion  ihiXfmilet  ufm  li. 

In  the  fubfequent  paffage,  our  author  had  no  choice  ;  for  hafkg 
alluded  to  that  part  of  the  face  which  was  anciently  branded  im 
a  mark  of  (hame,*  he  was  compelled  to  place  his  token  of  innooenoe 
in  a correfponding  fituation.     Steevens. 

^  from  the  body  of  cuntradion  — ]    ContraSion  for  marrkp 

49Htrad.     Warburtok. 

' Hea*ven*s  face  djth  gl.iv ; 

Yea,  this  folidity  and  comyaiiud  ?nafs. 
With  tnflful  'v  if  age,  as  agaitfi  the  doom. 
Is  though t 'fie k  at  the  ad.]     If  any  fenfe  can  be  found  here,  it 
is  thib.     The  fun  glows  [and  dees  it  not  always?]  and  the  very 
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^EEK.  Ah  me,  what  acS:, 

That  roars  fo  louH/  and  thunders  in  the  index?'" 

folid  mals  of  earth  has  a  triftfal  viiage*  and  U  thought-fick.  All  th» 
is  (ad  fta£r.    The  old  quarto  reads  much  nearer  to  the  poet's  fenfe: 

Mtavei^f  hce  i&ft  gfo^. 

O'er  tbisfilidity  and  compound  mafi^ 

With  heailed  'oifage^  as  againft  the  dmm^ 

Is  tbm^hufick  at  the  ad. 
tsom  whence  it  appears,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote^ 

Heaven's /ace  doth  g/o*Wt 

O'er  thit  Joiiditj  and  cemfennd  mafs^ 

With  trlftfnl'vifag€\  and,  as  *gainft  the  doom. 

Is  thw^t-fick  at  the  aB. 
This  makes  a  fine  (enfe,  and  to  this  cffed.    The  fun  looks  upoa 
oar  globe«  the  fccne  of  this  murder,  with  an  angry  and  mournful 
coonteoance,  half  hid  in  eiflipfe,  as  at  the  day  of  doom. 

Warburtoit. 
The  word  heated^  though  it  agrees  well  enough  with  glvw^  is, 
I  think,  not  fo  ftiiking  as  trififul^  which  was,  I  fuppoie,  chofea 
at  the  fc\'ifal.  1  believe  the  whole  paiTage  now  ftands  as  the 
author  gave  it*  Dr«  Warburton's  reading  reftores  two  improprieties, 
which  Shakfpeaife,  by  his  alteration,  had  removed.  In  the  firft, 
and  in  the  new  reading,  Hea*vens  face  glows  luith  triftful  vifiige; 
and.  Heaven's  face  is  thought-fick.  To  the  common  reading  there 
is  no  joft  objection.    Johnson. 

I  am  ftfongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  reading  of  the  qaarto^ 
1604,  is  the  true  one.  In  Shakfpeare's  licentious  didion,  the 
inraning  majir  be, — The  face  of  heaven  doth  elow  with  heated 
Ti&gB  over  tne  earth :  and  heaven,  as  againft  the  day  of  judgemeal,^ 
if  thong)it-fick  at  the  adt. 

Had  not  our  poet  St.  Luke's  defcription  of  the  laft  day  in  his 
Aon^ts  ? — **  And  there  (hall  be  fiens  in  the  fun  and  in  the  moon, 
ndui  the  ftars;  and  upon  the  earth  diftrefs  of  nations,  with  per* 
deauty,  the  lea  and  the  waves  roaring :  men's  hearts  failing  tnem 
m  nr,  and  for  looking  on  thofe  things  which  are  comine  on  die 
earth;  for  the  powers  of  heaven  (hall  l^  (haken,"  &c.  Malone. 
.  \  Timi  roars  fo  load,]  The  meaning  is, — ff^hat  is  this  a6l, 
(»f  which  the  dt/coverj,  or  mef/tkn,  cannot  be  made,  but  with  thit  • 
violence  of  clamour?    Johnson. 

9 and  thunders  iff  the  index?]    Mr.  Edwards  obfcrves,  that 

die  indexes  of  many  old  books  were  at  that  time  inferted  at  the 
beginning,  inftead  of  the  end,  as  is  now  the  cuftom.  This  ob« 
IJenraiioa  I  have  often  feen  confirmed. 

Vol.  XV.  CL 


326  HAMLET, 

Ham,  Look  here,  upon  this  pifture,  and  on  this;* 
The  counterfeit  prefentmcnt  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  feated  on  this  brow  : 
Hyperion's  curls ;  ^  the  front  of  Jove  himfelf ; 

So,  in  Othello^  k6i  II.  fc.  vii:  •' an  index  and  obfcore/fv 

bpie  to  the  hiftoiy  of  luft  and  foul  thoughts."    Steeveks. 

BuUokar  in  his  Expofitor,  8vo.  i6i6,  defines  an  Index  by  **  A 
table  in  a  booke."  The  table  was  almoft  always  prefixed  to  die 
books  of  our  poet's  age.  Indexes,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  nam 
ttnderftand  the  word,  were  very  uncommon.    Ma  lone. 

*  Look  here  J  upon  this  fiBure^  and  on  this ;]  It  is  evident  from  the 
following  words, 

"  Aftation,  like  the  herald  Mercury,"  &c. 
that  thefe  pi^ures,  which  are  introduced  as  miniatures  on  the  ftage, 
were  meant  for  whole  lengths,  being  part  of  the  fumitare  of  me 
Queen's  dofet : 

"  like  Maia's  fon  he  ftood, 

«•  And  (hook  his  plumes."    Paradi/e  Loft,  Book  V. 
Hamlet,  who,  in  a  former  fcene,  has  cenfured  thofe  who  gate 
••  forty,  fifty,  a  hundred  ducats  apiece"  for  his  uncle's  **  piauie 
in  little,"  would  hardly  have  condefccnded  to  carry  fuch  a  thing  ia 
his  pocket.     St  E  E  V  E  N  s. 

The  introdudion  of  miniatures  in  this  place  appears  to  be  a  mo- 
dem innovation.  A  print  prefixed  to  Rowe's  edition  of  Hamlet,  pai>- 
lilhcd  in  1709,  proves  this.  There,  the  two  royal  portraits  are  ex- 
hibited as  half-lengths,  hanging  in  the  Queen's  clofet ;  and  either 
thus,  or  as  whole-lengths,  they  probably  were  exhibited  from  the 
time  of  the  original  performance  of  thb  tragedy  to  the  death  of 
Betterton.  To  half-lengths,  however,  the  fame  objc^Hon  lies,  as  to 
miniatures.     Maloni. 

Wc  may  alfo  learn,  that  from  this  print  the  trick  of  kicking  the 
chair  down  on  the  appearance  of  the  Ghoft,  was  adopted  by  modem 
Hamlets  from  the  prance  of  their  predeccflbrs .     S  t  b  i  v  s  n  s. 

J  Hyperion's  f«r/i;]  It  is  obfervable  thsit  Ifyperion  is  ufedby 
Spenfer  with  the  fame  error  in  quantity.     Farmer* 

I  have  never  met  with  an  earlier  edition  of  MarHon'i  Infatiatt 
Cotottefs  than  that  in  1603.     In  this  the  following  lines  occur, 
which  bear  a  clofc  rclcmblancc  to  Hamlet's  defcriplion  of  his  father: 
•«  A  donative  he  hath  of  every  god ; 
"  Apdlo  gave  him  locks,  Jtrje  hik  high /"re;//," 
'  dignos  et  Apollme  crines, 
Ovid's  Metam,  Book  III.  thus  tranflatcd  by  Golding,  1 587 : 

**  And  haiic  that  one  might  worthily  Apollo's  haire  it  deeroc.'* 

Stbsvshs. 
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An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command V 

A  (lation  like  the  herald  Mercury/ 

New.lighted  on  a  heaven-kifling  hill;^ 

A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 

Where  every  god  did  feem  to  fet  his  feal. 

To  give  the  world  aflurance  of  a  man : 

This  was  your  hufband. — Look  you  now,  what  foU 

lows : 
Here  is  your  hufband ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blading  his  wholefome  brother/     Have  you  eyes  ? 

4  A  ftadoa  like  the  herald  MercQr7»  (5fr.]  Station  !n  this  inftance 
does  not  mean  the /pot  ivbere  any  one  h  placed ^  but  the  aB  offian^g. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Adl  III.  fc*  iii : 

**  Her  motion  and  htxftation  are  as  one." 
On  tarning  to  Mr.  Theobald's  firft  edition,  I  find  that  he  hid  made 
the  (ame  remark,  and  fiipported  it  by  the  fame  inflance.  The 
oblenration  is  neceiiarv,  for  othenvife  the  compliment  designed  to 
the  attitude  of  the  king,  would  be  bcftowed  on  the  place  where 
lAeicnry  is  reprefented  as  (landing.     Stbbvens. 

In  the  firft  fcene  of  Timon  of  Athens,  the  poet,  admiring  a  pidarc, 
imrodoces  the  fame  image : 

••  How  this  ^r/irr 

**  Speaks  his  own  ftanding  !*\    Ma  lo  n  k • 
I  think  it  not  improbable  that  Shakfpeare  caught  this  image 
fiom  Phaer's  tranflauon  of  Virgil,  (Fourth  JEneidy)  a  book  duit 
withoot  doubt  he  had  read: 

"  And  now  approaching  neere,  the  top  he  feeth  and  mighty  lims 
*'  Of  Atlas y    mountain  tough,   that  heaven  on  boyft'rous 

Jhoulders  beares ; — 
••  There /r^  on  ground  with  wings  of  might  doth  Mercury 

arrive, 
••  Then  do\%Ti  from  thence  right  over  feas  himfdfe  doth 
headlong  drive." 
In  the  margin  are  thefe  words:  "  The  dcfcription  of  iWir rnr/y*/ 
joamey  from  heaven,  along  the  mountain  Atlas  in  Afrike,  highrft  on 
earth/'    Ma  LONE. 

*  heaven-ki fling  hill\\  So,  in  Troilus  and  CrcJJlda: 

**   Yon  towers  whofe  wanton  tops  do  hujs  the  clouds.*' 

Steevsks. 

•  lihe  a  mildew 'd  ear, 

Blafting  his  ickole/ome   brcthrr.']     This  alludes  to   PharaQb*M 
Dream,  io  the  41  ft  chapter  of  Gene/is.    Stii vi n s« 
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a28  HAMLET, 

Could  you  on  this  &ir  mountain  leave  to  fecd» 
And  batten^  on  this  moor?  Ha!  have  you  eyes? 
You  cannot  call  it,  love :  for,  at  your  age. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  *  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgement;  And  what  judge- 
ment 
Would  ftep  from  this  to  this?    Senfe,  furc,  you 

have, 
Elfe,  could  you  not  have  motion:'  But,  fure,  that 
fenfe 


7  — —  itf//Mr— •]  i.  e«  to  grow  fat.     So,   in  Claudius  TihtriMt 
Nen,  1607: 

*«  ■  and  for  milk 

.   ^     ••  I  hatteu*dvr2A  with  blood." 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Je*w  of  Malta ,  1 653 : 
**  ■         make  her  roitnd  and  plump, 
"  And  batieu  more  than  yon  are  aware." 
Bat  is  an  ancient  word  for  increafe.    Hence  the  adjeftive  hatfil^ 
fo  often  ufcd  by  Drayton  in  his  Poijolbion.    Stekvbks. 

•  The  Key-day  in  the  blood — ]     This  cxpreffion  occurs  in  Fold's 
'Tit  Fityjht's  a  Whore ^  1 633  : 

««  muft 

«*  The  hey-day  of  your  luxury  be  fed 
*•  Up  to  a  furfcit ?"     Steeveks. 

•  —  Senfe ^  fure,  you  have, 

Elle,  could  you  not  have  motion  :]  But  from  ulta:  philofbpbr 
our  editors  learnt  this,  I  cannot  tell.  Since  r/iotion  depends  \o 
little  upon  fcnfe,  that  the  ^reated  part  of  m^.ti;f»i  in  the  uniTerfe, 
is  amongft  bodies  devoid  oifeufe.    We  fhould  read : 

ilfe,  could  you  not  have  notion, 
!•  e.  intelle^,'  reafon.  Sec.  This  alludes  to  the  famous  peripatetic 
principle  oi Nilft  in  intclleftu,  qucd  nonfuerit  in  fcnfu.  And  how 
fond  our  author  was  of  applying,  and  alluding  to,  the  principles 
of  this  philofophy,  we  have  given  feveral  inftances.  The  principle 
in  particular  has  been  fince  taken  for  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
nobleft  works  that  thefe  latter  ages  have  produced. 

Warburtok. 
The  whole  paflage  is  wanting  in  the  folio;  arul  which  foever  of 
the  readings  be  the  true  one,  the  poet  was  not  indebted  to  this 
boafted  philofophy  for  his  choice.     S  r  t  e  v  e  n  s. 

Senfe  if  fomctimes  ufed  by  Shakfpcarc  tor  fcnfation  or  fenfuml 
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Is  apopIex*d :  for  madnefs  would  not  err ; 

NorTcnfe  to  ccftafy  was  ne'er  fo  thrall 'd. 

But  it  relerv'd  fomc  quantity  of  choice. 

To  ferve  in  fuch  a  difference.     What  devil  was%  , 

That  thus  hath  cozen 'd  you  at  hoodman-blind?* 

Eyes  without  feeling,^  feeling  without  fight. 

Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  fmelling  fans  all. 

Or  but  a  fickly  part  of  one  true  fenfe 

Could  not  fo  mope.* 

O  fhame !  where  is  thy  blufh  ?  Rebellious  hell, 

If  thou  canft  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones,* 


mf petite ;  as  motion  is  for  the  efiefl  produced  by  the  impulie  of 
nature.  Such,  I  think,  is  the  fignification  of  thefe  words  here. 
So»  in  Meafurefor  Meajure: 

*•  (he  fpeaks,  and  'tis 

*«  Such  fenfe,  that  my  fenfe  breeds  with  it." 
Again,  more  appofitely  in  the  fame  play^  where  both  the  words 
occur: 

««  ....•i..  One  who  never  feels 

••  TTic  wanton  ftings  and  motions  oiihit  fenfe.'* 
So,  in  firathwaite's  <9jtfrtr>r  of  Hiftoriest  1614:  '*  Thefe  contineni 
idations  will  reduce  the  ftraggling  motions  to  a  more  fettled  and 
letired  harbour." 
Settfe  has  already  been  ufed  in  this  fcene,  iotfenfatioH : 

*•  That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  againft  fenfe.'* 

Maloni» 
*  ^mt  hoodman-blind?]     This  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  (ame  as 

Utmimams^huff.     So,  in  The  Wife  Woman  of  Hog f den,  1638: 

••  Why  ihould  I  play  at  hood-man  blind*" 
Again,  in  7ai«o  lamentable  Tragedies  in  One,  the  One  a  Murder  of 
ilmfier  Beech,  See,  1601  : 

*•  Pick  out  men's  e)es,  and  tell  them  that's  the  fport 

"  Of  hood' man  blind,"     Stbevens. 

J  Ejej  ivithoKt  feeling,  &c.]     This  and  the  three  following  lines 
are  omitted  in  the  folio,    b t  e  e  v  e  k  s. 

4  Coald  not  fo  mope.]  i.  c.  could  not  exhibit  fuch  marks  of 
ftapidity.     The  fame  word  is  ufed  in  The  Tempeft,  fc.  ult : 
«*  -r\nd  were  brought /wcr/w^  hither."    Stbeveks. 

i  Rebellious  hell, 

Jf  thou  canfl  mutine  in  a  matrons  bones,  &€•]     That  the  ol4 
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ajo  HAMLET, 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax. 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  fhame. 
When  the  compulfive  ardour  gives  the  charge; 
Since  froft  itfelf  as  acfcively  doth  burn. 
And  reafon  panders  will/ 

^EBN.  O  Hamlet,  fpeak  no  more : 

Thou  turn'ft  mine  eyes  into  my  very  foul ; 
And  there  I  fee  fuch  black  and  grained '  fpots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tind.* 


eopies.      Shakfpeare   calls  mutineers ^-^^mutines^    in    a    fubiequeat 
icene.     Steevens* 
So,  in  Othello: 

*•  this  hand  of  yours  requires 

*'  A  fequefter  from  liberty,  failing  and  prayer, 
"  Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout ; 
**  For  here's  a  young  and  fweating  de^il  here, 
•*  That  commonly  rebels" 
To  mutine  for  which  the  modern  editors  have  fubftituted  muthij^ 
was  the  ancient  term,  fignifying  to  rife  in  mutiny.    So,  in  Knollcs's 
Hiftofyofthe  Turks y  1603:  *'  I'he  Janifarics — became  wonderfolljr 
difcon tented,  and  began  to  mutine  in  divcrfe  places  of  the  ciric." 

Maloice. 

* rea/on  panders  lu///.]  So,  the  folio,  I  think  rightly;  bot 

the  reading  of  the  quarto  is  dcfenfible: 

rea/on  pardons  ivilL     Johnson. 

Panders  was  certainly  Shakfpcarc's  word.  So,  in  Venus  ad 
Adonis  : 

**  When  reafin  is  the  hanad  to  luft's  abufe"    Ma  lone. 

7  grained — ]  Died  in  grain.     Johnson. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  epithet — grained  is  juftly  inter- 
preted. Our  author  employs  the  fame  adjective  in  TbeCemedj^ 
Errors:    ' 

**  Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid,"  &c. 
and  in  this  inftance  the  alluiiun  is  moft  certainly  to  the  furrows  in 
the  ^rain  of  wood. 

Shakfpeare  might  therefore  defign  the  Queen  to  fay,  that  her 
fpots  of  guilt  were  not  merely  fuperricial,  but  indented. — A  paflagc, 
however,  inTivel/tb  Night,  will  fufficiently  authorize  Dr.  Johnfon's 
explanation:  •*  'Tis  in  grain,  fir,  'twill  endure  wind  and  weather." 

Steeveks* 

•  As  'Will  not  leave  their  ti^t^,']  To  Ica^e  is  to  part  with,  give^ 
tip,  jpefign*     So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona: 
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HA^f.  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  fwcat  of  an  enfeamed  bed ;  ^ 
Stcw'd  in  corruption ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over  the  nafty  ftye ; 

^uEEs\  O,  fpeak  to  me  no  more  ; 

Thefe  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears  5 
No  more,  fweet  Hamlet. 

H^.if.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain : 

A  flave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord  : — a  vice  of  kings:* 
A  cutpurfe  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 
That  from  a  Ihelf  the  precious  diadem  Hole,' 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 


"  It  fecmsy  you  lov'd  her  not«  to  I^ipue  her  token." 
The  quartos  read : 

Jt  'wi/I  leave  there  tteir  tin3.     S t e  s  v e  x s. 

9  enfeamed  hed\\     Thus  the  folio:  i.  e.  greafy  bed. 

JOHNSOV, 

Thusalfo  the  quarto,  1604.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ufe  the 
word  bij'eamed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  in  the  third  of  their  Four  Piajs  im 
One: 

**  His  leachery  inftamd  upon  him." 
In  The  Book  of  Haukyng^  txx.  bl.  1.  no  date«  we  are  told  that 
•*  Etrfayme  of  a  hauke  is  the  grecc,*' 

In  fome  places  it  means  hogs'  lard,  in  others,  the  greafe  or  oil 
with  which  clothiers  befmear  their  wool  to  make  it  draw  oat  in 
Iptnmng. 

Jttcefiitms  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  161  !•     Stsevens. 
In  the  Weft  of  England,  the  hfide  fat  of  a  goofe,  when  di(l 
folved  by  heat,  is  called  its  feam ;  and  Shakfpeare  has  ufed  the 
word  in  the  fame  ienfe  in  his  Troilus  and  Crejfida: 
••  ■  (hall  the  proud  lord, 

«*  That  baftcs  his  arrogance  with  his  own  feam.'* 

Henlit. 
*  .  <vke  of  kings  :^     A  low  mimick  of  kings.    The  vice  is 

the  fool  of  a  farce  i  from  whence  the  modern  punch  is  defccnded. 

Johnson. 

'  Tbaifrim  afhelf  &c.]     Tliis  is  faid  not  unmeaningly,  but  to 

0.4 


ajt  HAMLET. 

^BEN.  No  more. 

Enter  Ghoft. 

HjiM.  A  king 

Of  fhreds  and  patches  :^ — 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings. 
You  heavenly  guards ! — What  would  your  gracioui 
figure  ? 

^UEEN.  Alas,  he's  mad, 

Ham.  Dp  yovi  not  come  your  tardy  fon  to  chidc« 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  paflion,^  lets  go  by 
The  important  ading  of  your  dread  command  } 
0,fay! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  This  vifitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almoft  blunted  purpofe. 
But,  look !  amazement  on  thy  mother  fits  : 
O,  ftep  between  her  and  her  fighting  foul ; 
Conceit  in  weakefl:  bodies  ftrongefl:  works ;  * 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

HjiM.  How  is  it  with  you,  ladyf 

^EEN.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you  ? 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
Anfl  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  difcourfc  ? 

fhowy  that  the  uAirper  came  not  to  the  crown  by  any  gloriout  t3- 
lainy  that  carried  danger  with  it,  but  by  the  low  cowardly  theft 
of  a  common  pilferer.    Warburjon. 

Ofjhreds  and  patches :]  This  is  (aid,  purfaing  the  idea  of  the 
n}ice  of  kings.  The  'vice  was  drelTed  as  a  iool,  in  a  coat  of  party- 
coloured  patches.     Johnson. 

*  laps*d  in  time  and pafflon,']     That,  having  fufiered  time  tO 

Jlip^  2iTi<^  fajffion  to  cool,  lets  go  6cc,     Johnson. 

*  Conceit  in  nveaiefi  bodies ftrottgefi  ivorks  ;  ]   Conceit  for  imaginathn* 
So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

•?  And  the  conceited  y^?ivDXtx  was  fo  nice.*'     Ma  lone. 
Sec  Vol.  XIV,  p.  444,  n,  8.    Steevens. 
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Forth  at  your  eyes  your  fpirits  wildly  peep  j 
And>  as  the  fleeping  foldiers  in  the  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,' 
Starts  up,  and  flands  on  end.     O  gentle  fon. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  pf  thy  diflemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.'     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 
Hjm.  On  him !  on  him ! — Look  you,  how  pale 
he  glares ! 
His  form  and  caufe  conjoined,  preaching  to  ftones. 
Would  make  them  capable.^ — Do  not  look  upon 

me; 
Lcfly  with  this  piteous  adlion,  you  convert 


•  liJie  life  in  excrements,]     The  hairs  are  excrementiticusa 


that  is,  withoQt  life  or  fenfadon ;  yet  thofe  ver^'  hairs,  as  if  the^ 
bad  life,  ftart  up,  &c.     Popb^ 
So,  in  Macbeth: 

**  The  time  has  been— — 

•«  .  my  fell  of  bair» 

^<  Woold  at  a  difmal  treatife  rou/e  andfthr^ 

••  As  life  nvere  inU*'     Ma  lone. 

Not  only  the  hair  of  animals  having  neither  life  nor  fenfatioa 
called  an  excrement^  but  the  feathers  of  birds  had  the  fame 


appdlation.  Thus,  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler ,  P.  I.  c.  i.  p.  9, 
cott.  1766 :  **  I  will  not  undertake  to  mention  the  feveral  kinds  of 
fowl  by  which  this  is  done,  and  his  curious  palate  pleaied  by  day ; 
and  which,  with  their  very  excrements ,  afibrd  him  a  foft  lodging 
at  night.    Whalley. 

*  Uptm  the  heat  and  flame  of  thj  diflemper 

Sfrimkle  cool  patience. "]  This  metaphor  feems  to  have  been  fug? 
tAoihy  an  old  black  letter  novel,  (already  quoted  in  a  note  on 
Tie  Merchamt  of  Venice^  Ad  III.  fc.  ii.)  Green's  Hijlofy  of  the  fair 
BeUeant :  ••  Therefore  flake  the  burning  heate  of  Hay  flaming  affcc- 
tioDs,  with  fome  drops  of  cooling  moderation."    Ste evens. 

•  His  form  and  caufe  conjoin  d^  preaching  to  f  ones ^ 
Wwldmake  /Arm  capable.]     Capable  here  fignifics  intelligent  \ 

C|ldiied  with  nnderflanding.     So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

**  O,  tis  a  parlous  boy, 

"  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable,** 

"We  yet  ufe  capacity  in  thi*  fenfe.    See  alfo  Vol.  XI.  p,  177,  See, 

|t9«    Malonb. 
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My  ftcrn  cfFefts ;  *  thca  what  I  have  to  do 

Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

^EEN.  To  whom  do  you  fpeak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  fee  nothing  there? 

^UEEN.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  fee. 

HjiM.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

^BEN.  No,  nothing,  but  ourfelves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it  ftcah 
away ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd ! ' 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exil  Ghoft, 

^EEN.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodilefs  creation  ecftafy 
Is  very  cunning  in/ 

Ham.  Ecftafy! 

*  Myfiem  cficdb :]    MffeBt  for  adUons ;  deeds  efftaed. 

Malovi. 
'  My  father  t  in  his  habit  as  he  Ji'-jd  I'l  If  the  poet  means  by  diii 
exprefliony  that  his  father  appeared  in  his  own  familiar  hahit^  be 
has  either  forgot  that  he  had  originally  introduced  him  in  arm9Mr, 
or  mud  have  meant  to  vary  his  drefs  at  this  his  laft  appearance. 
The  difficult}'  might  perhaps  be  a  little  obviated  by  pointing  the 
line  thus : 

My  fat  hi  r — in  his  habit — as  he  Ihf'df     S  T  E  fi  V  B  N  s. 

A  man's  armour,  who  is  ufed  to  wear  it,  may  be  called  his  hn^t 
ts  well  as  any  other  kind  of  clothing.  Js  he  liued^  probtUjr 
means — **  as  if  he  were  alive — as  if  he  lived."    M.  Mason. 

As  if  \&  frequently  fo  ufed  in  thefe  plays ;  but  this  intcfpreta* 
tion  does  not  entirely  remove  the  difficulty  which  has  been  ftated. 

Maloni« 
^  This  is  the  'very  coinage  of  your  brain  : 
Ihis  bodilefs  creation  ccjiafy 
Is  I'ery  cunning  ///.]     So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucnce  : 

**  ^yx<^  Jhadows  are  the  weak  brain  s  forgeries.**     MalokC. 

Hcftafy  in  this  place »  and  many  others,  means  a  temponiy 
alienation  of  mind,  a  fit.  So,  in  Eliojlo  LibiJino/o,  sl  novel,  by 
John  Hindc,  i6q6  :  •* that  burfting  out  of  an  ec/iaj(jf  whcicia 
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Mjr  pulfe^  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  mufick  :  It  is  not  madnefs^ 
That  I  have  utter'd :  bring  me  to  the  teft. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madnefs 
Would  gambol  from.    Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  foul. 
That  not  your  trefpafs,  but  my  madnefs,  fpeaks : 
It  will  but  ikin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ;  ^ 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infeds  unfeen.     Confefs  yourfelf  to  heaven ; 
Repent  what's  part ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
And  do  not  fpread  the  compoft  on  the  weeds,* 
To  make  them  ranker.  Forgive  me  this  my  virtue: 
For,  in  the  fatnefs  of  thefe  purfy  times. 
Virtue  itfclf  of  vice  muft  pardon  beg; 
Yea,  curb '  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

^EEN.  O  Hamlet !  thou  haft  cleft  my  heart  in 
twain. 

HjiM.  O,  throw  away  the  worfer  part  of  it. 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed  5 
Aflume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monfter,  cuftom,  who  all  fenfe  doth  eat 
Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this;* 

She  had  loa^  ftood,  like  odc  beholding  Medufa's  head,  lameot- 

IDg"   &C.      StEEVENS. 

See  VoL  Vll.  p.  464,  n.  4.    Ma  lone. 

'  ikin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place;]     The  fame  indelicate, 

lllllfion  occurs  in  Meafurefir  Mea/nre  : 

••  That^'w  the  vice  o'  the  top.*'    Steevens. 

• do  not  fpread  the  cQmpcft  &c.]    Do  not,  by  any  new  indol- 

Sienoe,  heighten  you r  former  offences.    Johnson. 

'  curb — ]    That  is,  be ud  Andi  truckle,  Yu  courber.     So,  in 

Three  Plonvman  : 

**  Then  I  ««(r^V/ en  my  knees,"  &c.    Steevens. 
•  That  monfter f  cuftom^  ijcho  allfcnj'e  doth  eat 
Of  babiis  devil,  is  angel  jet  in  this ;]     This  paflage  is  left  oat 
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That  to  the  ufe  of  adlions  fair  and  good 

He  iikewife  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 

That  aptly  is  put  on :  Refrain  to-night ; 

And  that  fhall  lend  a  kind  of  eafinefs 

To  the  next  abftinence :  the  next  more  eafy  :* 

For  ufe  almoft  can  change  the  ftamp  of  nature^ 

And  either  curb  the  devil,*  or  throw  him  out 

With  wondrous  potency.   Once  more,  good  night! 

And  when  you  are  defirous  to  be  blefs'd, 

1*11  bleiling  beg  of  you. — For  this  fame  lord, 

[^Pointing  to  Foloniui. 

in  the  two  elder  folios :  it  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  the  playen  did 
the  difcreet  part  to  ftifle  what  they  did  not  uoderftand.  Hakk't 
drvil  certainly  arofe  from  fome  conceited  tamperer  with  the  tot, 
who  (hought  it  was  neceflary,  in  contraft  to  an^eU  The  cmcnda* 
tion  in  my  text  I  owe  to  the  fagacity  of  Dr.  Thirlby : 
^Jmt  monfter  cuftom^  tvbo  all/enfe  ^otb  eat 
Of  habits  evil,  //  angel  &c.     Theobald. 

I  think  Thirlby 's  coqjeAure  wrong,  though  the  fucceedingeditois 
have  followed  it;  angel  and  de^il  are  evidently  oppofed.  Joh  vaov. 

I  incline  to  think  with  Dr.  Thirlby ;  though  I  have  left  die  text 
undiflurbed.  From  That  monfter  io put  on^  is  not  in  the  folio.  M a  t  oiii« 

I  would  read — Or  habit's  devil.  The  poet  firft  ftylcs  Cmfi9m  a 
monfter,  and  may  aggravate  and  amplify  his  defaription  by  adding^ 
that  it  is  the  "  daemon  who  prcficles  over  habit.' — That  monfter 
cuftom^or  habit's  d^il,is  yet  an  angel  in  this  particular.  Stb  bvbmi. 

9  the  next  more  eafy  :^     This  paffagc,  as  far  as  potency^  il 

omitted  in  the  folio.    Steevens. 

*  And  either  curb  the  devil,  &c.]     In  the  quarto,  where  alone 
this  palTaee  is  founds  fome  word  was  accidentally  omitted  at  die 
prcfs  in  the  line  before  us.     The  quarto,  1 604,  reads : 
And  either  the  de^Jil,  or  throw  him  out  &c. 

For  the  infertion  of  the  word  curb  I  am  anfwerable.  The  printer 
or  corre^or  of  a  later  quarto,  finding  the  line  nonfenfe,  omitted 
the  word  either,  and  fubftiiutcd  mafttr  in  its  place.  The  modern 
editors  have  accepted  the  fublUtuted  word,  and  yet  retain  either;  by 
which  the  metre  is  deftroved.  1  he  word  omitted  in  the  firft  copy 
was  undoubtedly  a  monofyllable,     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

Tl)is  very  rational  conjedure  may  be  countenanced  by  the  fame 
CXprcflion  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 

**  And  curh  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will."    St ee ve  ns. 
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I  do  repent;  But  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  fo, — 

To  punilh  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me,' 

That  I  muft  be  their  fcourge  and  minifter. 

I  will  bcftow  him,  and  will  anfwer  well 

The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night  !— 

I  muft  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  :^ 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worfe  remains  behind. — 

But  one  word  more,  good  lady.* 

^UEEN.  What  fhall  I  do? 

HjiM.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do: 
Let  the  bloat  king^  tempt  you  again  to  bed ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you,  his  moufej^' 


'  9*  /anr^  me  nvitb  fbis,  and  this  nuith  me^     To  punilh  me  by 
making  me  the  inftroroenc  of  this  man's  death,  and  to  punilh  this 
man  by  my  hand.     For  this,  the  reading  of  both  the  quarto  and 
iblio.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  the  fubfequcnt  editors  have  fubftituted^ 
To  panilh  hhn  nvith  me,  and  me  'with  him.     Ma  lone. 

I  cake  leare  to  vindicate  the  lall  editor  of  the  odavo  Shakfpeare 
from  any  juft  (hare  in  the  foregoing  accufation.  Whoever  looks 
inco  the  edition  1789,  will  fee  the  line  before  us  printed  exadly  as 
in  this  and  Mr.  Malone's  text. — In  feveral  preceding  inllances  a 
fimilar  cenfare  on  the  fame  gentleman  has  been  as  undefervedly 
implied.     Stbevbns. 

4  I  mmft  he  cruel,  only  10  he  kind  :]  This  fentiment  refembles 
the— 3/Sf/?«  /rv/»  etjceleratm  eodem,  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis,  fi.  III. 
It  u  thus  tranflated  by  Golding : 

"  For  which  he  might  both  juftly  kinde,  and  rfw/called  bee.** 

Steevbns. 

'  Bnt  Mr/  nuord  more,  &c.]  This  palTage  I  have  rellored  from  the 
quartos.  For  the  fake  of  metre,  however^  I  have  fupplied  the 
conjun^ion — But.     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s . 

*  Lei  the  bloat  king — ]  i.  c.  the  fwollen  king.     Blwt  is  the 
'leading  of  the  quarto,  1604.     Malone. 

This  again  hints  at  his  intemperar.ee.  He  had  already  drank 
himfelf  into  a  dropfy •     Blackstone. 

The  folio  reads — blunt  king,     Henderson, 

?  hii  moufe;]  Moufe  was  once  a  term  of  endearment.     So, 

%  Warner's  Albion's  England,  1602,  Book  II.  ch.  xvi : 

•'  God  blcfc  thee  moufe,  the  bridegroom  faid,"  &c. 
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And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  rcechy  kifles,* 

Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingert. 

Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 

That  I  effcntially  am  not  in  madnefs. 

But  mad  in  craft/^  'Twcrc  good,  you  let  him  know: 

Again,  in  the  Men^chmiy  1599:  "Shall  I  tell  thee»  fweet 
jnouje  ?  I  never  look  upon  thee,  but  I  am  quite  oat  of  love  viA 
lay  wife." 

Again,  in  Churchyard's  Spider  andGtywt^  1575  : 
•*  She  wan  the  love  of  all  the  houfc, 
•*  And  pranckt  it  like  a  pretty  moufe"     Stsevens. 
This  term  of  endearment  is  very  ancient,  being  found  in  Awm 
and  merry  Enterlude,  called  the  ^ria!  ofTreafure^  I  567  : 
"  My  mott/e,  my  nobs,  my  cony  fwcete; 
•*  my  hope  and  joyc,  my  whole  delight."     Maloni. 

•  rcechy  liiffes,']     Reechy  is  fraoky.     The  author  meant  V^ 

convey  a  coarfc  idea,  and  was  not  ver)'  fcrupulous  in  hit  choice 
of  an  epithet.     The  fame,  however,  is  applied  with  greater  pn^ 
priety  to  the  neck  of  a  cook- maid  in  Coriblamu*     Again^  ia  nam 
Beer  Pot^s  Itrviftble  Comedy,  161  S  : 
*'  bade  him  go 

*•  And  walh  his  face,  he  look*d  fo  reechily, 
"  Like  bacon  hanging  on  the  chimney's  roof.'* 

Stebybki. 
Reechy  properly  mcan5  Jleaming  ivith  exfudation^  and  icemi  to 
have  been  feleded,  to  convey,  in  this  place,  its  grofleil  import. 

Hbklbt* 

Reechy  includes,  I  believe,  heat  as  well  as  fmoke.     The  Tcrb  fo 

reech,  which  was  once  common,  was  certainly  a  corruption  of— to 

reek.  In  a  former  palTage  Hamlet  has  rtftnonilrated  with  his  motfacTi 

on  her  living 

•*  In  the  rankfzveat  of  an  enfeamed  bed."  Maloitb* 
9  That  I  ejffentially  am  not  in  madnefs. 
But  mad  in  craft J\  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  fte  Dr.  Fir- 
mer's  extradl  from  the  old  quarto  Hijiorie  of  Hambiet,  of  which  be 
had  a  fragment  only  in  his  polTcflion. — "  It  was  not  without  ciofc 
and  juft  occaHon,  that  ray  gcihircs,  countenances,  and  wordst 
fceme  to  proceed  from  a  madman,  and  that  I  dcfire  to  hauc  all 
men  efteeme  mce  wholly  dcpriuod  of  fenfc  and  rcafonable  ondcr- 
ftanding,  bycaufe  1  am  well  .-fibred,  tliut  he  that  hath  made  do 
confcimcc  to  kill  his  owne  brother,  (accuilomcd  to  murthers,  and 
allured  with  dcilre  of  goucrnemcnt  without  controll  in  his  treafons) 
will  not  fpare  to  faue  nimfclfc  with  the  like  crucltic,  in  the  blood 
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For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  fober,  wife. 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bar,  a  gib,* 
Such  dear  concernings  hide?  who  would  do  fo? 
No,  in  defpite  of  fenfe,  and  fecrecy. 
Unpeg  the  bafket  on  the  houfe's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly ;  ^  and,  like  the  famous  ape. 


and  fldh  of  the  loyns  of  his  brother,  by  him  maflkcred:  and  there* 
fine  it  is  better  for  me  to  fayne  madneiTe,  then  to  ufe  my  ri^ht 
Icncet  as  nature  hath  beftowed  them  upon  me.  The  bright  fhinmg 
ckames  thereof  I  am  forced  to  hide  vnder  this  (hadow  of  diifimu- 
latioo,  as  the  fun  doth  hir  beams  under  fome  great  cloud,  when 
the  wether  in  fummer-time  ouercafteth:  the  face  of  a  madman 
ienseth  to  couer  my  gallant  countenance,  and  the  gedures  of  a  fool 
are  fie  for  me,  to  the  end  that,  guiding  myfelf  wifely  therin,  I 
may  preferue  my  life  for  the  Eianes  and  the  memory  of  my  late 
deoeafed  father;  for  that  the  defire  of  reuenging  his  death  is  fo 
SDgnTen  in  my  heart,  that  if  I  dye  not  ihortly,  I  hope  to  take 
foch  and  fo  great  vengeance,  that  thefc  countryes  (hall  for  euer 
Ipe^ce  thereof  Neueriheleffe  I  muft  ftay  the  lime,  meancs,  and 
oecafioD,  left  by  making  ouer-grcat  had,  I  be  now  the  caufe  of 
mine  own  fodaine  ruine  and  ouerthrow,  and  by  that  meanes  end, 
befiiie  I  beginne  to  effed  my  hearts  defire :  hee  that  hath  to  doe 
with  a  wicked,  difloyall,  cmdl,  and  difcourteous  man,  muft  vfe 
cnft«  and  politike  inuentions,  fuch  as  a  fine  witte  can  beft  imagine, 
not  to  difcouer  his  interprife ;  for  feeing  that  by  force  I  cannot 
cftft  my  defire,  reafon  alloweth  me  by  diifimulation,  fubtiltie,  and 
lecKetpradifis  to  proceed  therein."    Stebveks. 

*  a  gib,]  So,  in  Drayton's  EpiftU  from  Elinor  Cobham  H 

DtJm  Hmmpbrty  : 

••  And  call  me  beldam,  gih^  witch,  night-mare,  trot." 
GA  was  a  common  name  for  a  cat.    So,  in  Chaucer's  Romannt 
of  the  Rofi^  ver.  6204 : 

««  gihhe  our  cat, 

*•  That  waiteth  mice  and  rau  to  killen."    Steevsks. 

See  VoL  VIII.  p.  376,  n.  6.    Malonb. 

>  Unpeg  the  hajket  on  the  houfe*$  top^ 

Let  thf  birds  fly ;]  Sir  John  Suckling,  in  one  of  his  letters,  may 

poffibly  allude  to  the  fame  ftory ;  '*  It  is  the  ftory  o£  Utic  jacianapei 

and^e  panridges ;  thou  (lareil  after  a  beauty  till  it  be  loft  to  thcc, 

anduien  let'ft  out  another,  and  ftareft  after  that  till  it  is  gone  too." 

V^'arner. 
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To  try  conclufions/  in  the  bafket  creep. 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

J^EEN.  Be  thou  affur'd,  if  words  be  maHe  of 
breath. 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  haft  faid  to  me. 

i/^Af.  I  muft  to  England;  *  you  know  that? 

^UEEN.  '  Alack, 

I  had  forgot ;  'tis  fo  concluded  on« 

Ham.  There's  letters  feal'd  :^  and  my  two  fchool^ 
fellows, — 
Whom  I  will  truft,  as  I  w  ill  adders  fang'd,'— 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  muft  fweep  my  way,* 
And  marftial  me  to  knavery :  Let  it  work; 
For  'tis  the  fport,  to  have  the  engineer 


4  7o  try  conclufions^  i.  c^  experiments.  See  Vol.  V,  p«  428^  n.  f • 

Stsbvbks. 

^  /  mufi  to  England \\  Shakfpcare  does  not  inform  us  how  Hamkt 
came  to  know  that  he  was  to  be  fent  to  England.  RoienciiBtB 
and  Guildenftcm  were  made  acquainted  witlLthe  King's  intentioos 
for  the  firfl  time  in  the  very  lad  fcene ;  and  tney  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  commanication  with  the  prince  fince  that  tinb 
Add  to  this,  that  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  when  the  Kine^,  after  dK 
death  of  Polonios,  informs  Hamlet  he  was  to  go  to  £igland»  he 
expreffes  great  furprize,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  any  thing  oif  k 
before. — This  laft,  however,  may,  j^rhaps,  be  accounted  for,  as 
contributing  to  his  defign  of  pading  for  a  madman.     MAi.OMi. 

^  There  s  letters  feaV d :  &c.]  The  nine  following  yerib  aie 
added  out  of  the  old  edition.     Pope. 

^  adders  fang'd,]     That    is,   adders  with  their  fms  tift 

foi/onous  teeth,  undrawn.  It  has  been  the  pradice  of  mountebanks 
to  boaft  the  efficacy  of  their  antidotes  by  playing  with  vipen,  but 
they  firft  difabled  their  fangs.     Johnson. 

•  they  muftf'weep  my  <way,  5:c.]     This  phrafc  occort  ajiin 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  :  ^ 

•*  fome  friends,  that  will 

*•  Sweep  your  way  for  you,"     SteeveNS. 
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Hoift'  with  his  own  petar :  and  it  Ihall  go  hard. 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon :  O,  'tis  moft  fweet. 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  diredly  meet.* — 
This  man  fhall  fet  me  packing. 
I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room : ' — 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counfellor 
Is  now  moft  ftill,  moft  fecret,  and  moft  grave. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolifh  prating  knave. 
Come,  fir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you  :  ^ — 
Good  night,  mother. 

[Exeuni  feverally  I  Hamlet  dragging  in  Polonius. 


»  Hcifi  &c.]  Hoifi,  hrhoi/eJ;  2S  fafi,  for  faj/ed.^    Steeveks. 

*  When  MM  one  line  tavo  crafts  dhre&ij  meet.']     Still  alluding  to  a 
€mMtermme.     Malone. 

TTic  fame  expreflion  has  already  occQtred  in  King  John,  AA  IV. 
ipeech  olt: 

**  Now  poweifs  from  home,  and  difcontents  at  home, 
**  Meet  in  one  line  "     Steevens. 
'  rU  Img  the  eats  into  the  neighbour  room:]     A  line  fomewhat 
iottUr  occors  in  Sing  Henry  VI.  Part  III : 

••  1*11  throw  thy  body  in  another  room, ." 

The  word  guts  was  not  anciently  fo  ofienfive  to  delicacy  as  it  is 
at  pfdent;  but  was  o(ed  by  Lyiy  (who  made  the/p^  attempt  to 
poufli  our  language)  in  his  ferious  compofitions.  So,  in  his  Mjdas, 
IC92 :  "  Could  not  the  treafure  of  rhryeia,  nor  the  tributes  of 
Cvreece,  nor  mountains  in  the  £a(l,  whole  guts  are  gold,  fatisfy 
ikf  mind  V*  In  (hort,  gttts  was  ufed  where  we  now  ufe  entrails. 
Sttoyhorft  often  has  it  in  his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  1582 : 
Pe6h>ribus  inhians  fpirantia  confulit  exta. 
••  She  weenes  her  fortune  by  guts  hoate  fmoakye  to  confter.'* 

Steeyens. 
4  Come 9  ^r 9  to  drams  toward  an  end  ivith  jou:]  Shakfpeare 
has  been  unfortunate  in  his  management  of  the  dory  of  this  play, 
the  moft  firiking  circumftances  of  which  arife  fo  early  in  its  forma- 
tion, as  not  to  leave  him  room  for  a  conclufion  fuitable  to  the 
importance  of  its  beginning.  After  this  laft  interview  with  the 
Gnqfi,  the  charader  of  Hamlet  has  loft  all  its  confequence. 

Steeveks. 

Vol.  XV.  R 
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ACT    IV.^        SCENE    I. 

The  fame. 
Enter  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildebt- 

STERN. 

King.  Therc*s  matter  in  thefe  fighs ;  thcfe  pro- 
found heaves ; 
You  muft  tranflate :  'tis  fit  we  underftand  them : 
Where  is  your  fon  ? 

^UEEN.  Beftow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while.*— 

[7(9   ROSENCRANTZ   and  GuiLDENSTERN,     wb9 

go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,^  what  have  I  feen  to-night  ? 

King.  What,  Gertrude?  How  does  Hamlet? 

^EEN.  Mad  as  the  fea,  and  wind,  when  both 
contend  • 
Which  is  the  mightier :  In  his  lawlefs  fit. 


s  Aa  IF,]  This  play  is  printed  in  the  old  editions  without  lOf 
reparation  of  the  adb«  The  divifion  is  modem  and  arbitraiy )  aoa 
is  here  not  tctv  hapmr,  for  the  paufe  is  made  at  a  time  whea  tbeie 
is  more  continuity  of  adion  than  in  almoft  any  other  of  the  (benei. 

JoHMSOir* 

^  Beftvw  this  place  on  us  a  little  'while.']  This  line  is  wanting  in 
the  folio.     Steevens* 

'  —my  good  lord,]  The  quartos  read— ««f^  own  lord. 

Stebvens. 

8  Mad  as  the  fea,  and  *winJ,  ivhen  both  contend  &C.]  We  bsvc 
precifely  the  fame  image  in  King  Lear,  exprefled  with  more 
Brevity : 

*•  he  was  met  even  now, 

**  As  mad  at  the  \E\'D/ea.*'    Maloke, 
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Behind  the  arras  hearing  fomething  ftir. 
Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  A  rat !  a  rat ! 
And,  in  this  brainifh  appreheniion,  kills 
The  unfeen  good  old  nmn. 

King.  O  heavy  deed  ! 

It  had  been  fo  with  us,  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourfelf,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas !  how  Ihall  this  bloody  deed  be  anfwer'd  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whofe  providence 
Should  have  kept  ihort,    reftrain'd,   and  out  of 

haunt,' 
This  mad  young  man :  but,  fo  much  was  our  love. 
We  would  not  underfland  what  was  moft  fit; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  difeafe. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

^EEN.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd : 
O'er  whom  his  very  madnefs,  like  fome  ore,* 

9  mt  of  haontj]  I  would  rather  read« — out  of  harm. 

Johnson. 
Omt  rfbaimt,  means  oot  of  company.    So,  in  Antony  and  Cteo^ 


**  Dido  and  her  Sichaeus  ihall  want  troops, 

^  And  all  the  baunt  be  ours." 
Again,  in  Warner's  Alhhn's  England y  1 602,  Book  V.  ch.  xxvi : 

^*  And  from  the  fmith  of  heaven's  wife  allure  the  amorous 
bamtt:' 
"ilic  place  where  men  alTemble,  is  often  poetically  called  the  haunt 
^0^  WitUm     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

•*  We  talk  here  in  the  publick  baunt  of  men."  Steevbns. 

.  * liki  fome  ore,]     Shakfpeare  feeras  to  think  ore  to  be  or, 

E  is,  gold*    Bafe  metals  have  ore  no  kfs  than  precious. 

Jo^Nsoir* 
Shakfpeare  nfes  the  general  word  ore  to  exprefs  gold^  becaufe  it 
•s  die  moft  excellent  of  ores. — I  fuppofe  we  (houid  read  •*  of 
!t/baie"  inftead  di  metals ^  which  much  improves  the  conftrudion 
••^tbc  paflagc    M.  Mason. 
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Among  a  mineral  of  metals  bafe. 

Shows  itfelf  pure;  he  weeps  for  what  is  done« 

King.  O,  Gertrude,  come  away ! 
The  fun  no  fooner  fhall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  Ihip  him  hence :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  muft,  with  all  our  majefty  and  (kill. 
Both  countenance  and  excufe. — Ho !  Guildenftcm! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  fome  further  aid: 
Hamlet  in  madnefs  hath  Polonius  flain. 
And  from  his  mother's  clofet  hath  he  dragg'd  him: 
Go,  feek  him  out ;  fpeak  fair,  and  bring  the  bodf 
Into  the  chapeL     I  pray  you,  haile  in  this. 

t  Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil 
up  our  wifeft  friends; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  cIo, 
And  what's  untimely  done :  fo,  haply,  flandcr/— 

He  has  perhaps  ufed  ore  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Rafe  ofLMcna: 
•*  When  beauty  boafted  blulhes,  ia  defpite 
•'  Virtue  would  (lain  that  ore  with  filver  white/' 
A  mineral  Minlhea  defines  in  his  Dictionary,    i6i7»  '*  Aof 
tiling  that  grows  in  mines,  and  contains  metals,**    Shakfpeare  iceo* 
to  have  ufed  the  word  in  this  fenfe,— for  a  rude  mafs  of  metals.   In 
Bullokar's    EngUjh    Expofitor,   8vo,    16169    Mineral  is    defined, 
•*  mettalli  or  any  thing  digged  out  of  the  earth**     Mai,onb. 

Minerals  are  mines.     So,  in  The  Golden  Remains  of  Hales  of  Eton^ 
J 693,  p.  34:    "  Controverfies  of  the  times,  like  fpirits  in  tbf 
minerals^  with  all  their  lalwur,  nothing  is  done." 
Again,  in  Hall's  Virgidcmiarum,  Lip,  VI : 
**  Shall  it  not  be  a  wild  fig  in  a  wall, 
"  Or  fired  brimftone  in  a  mineral!  f**    Stbbveits. 

*  foy  haply,  Jlander,  &c.]  Neither  thefe  words,  nor  thcfol-** 

lowing   three  lines  and  an  l.alf,  are  in  the  folio.     In  the  quartt^.^ 
1604,  and  all  the  fnbfcquent  quarto-^,  the  paflage  (lands thus: 
•*  — And  what's  untimely  done. 
"  Whofe  whif^xir  o'er  the  world's  diameter,"  &c. 
the  compoiitor  having  omitted  the  lacier  part  of  the  firft  line,  asi=:=^ 
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Whofe  whilper  o'er  the  world's  diameter^ 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blanks' 
Tranfports  his  poifon'd  Ihot, — may  mifs  our  name^ 
And  hit  the  woundlefs  air/ — O,  come  away ! 
My  foul  is  full  of  difcord,  and  difmay.     [Exeunt. 


SCENE      11. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Hjm. Safely  ftow'd, — [Ros.  6fr.   within. 

Hamlet !  lord  Hamlet !]  But  foft/ — what  noife  ? 
who  calls  on  Hamlet  ?  O,  here  they  come. 

afimner  fcene,  (fee  p.  190,  n.  2,}  a  circoinftance  which  gives 
additional  ftreiM2;th  to  an  obfervation  made  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  644*  n.  4. 
Bllr*  Theobald  lopplied  the  lacuna  by  reading, — F#r  baplj  (lander,  &c. 
&  appears  to  me  to  fuit  the  context  better ;  for  thefe  lines  are 
nther  in  apportion  with  thofe  immediately  preceding,  than  an 
watioa  from  them.  Mr.  M.  Mafon,  I  find,  has  made  the  fame 
obfervation. 

Shakfpeare,  as  Theobald  has  obfcrved,  again  expatiates  on  the 
d£flbfive  power  of  flander,  in  Cymheline  : 

♦«  No,  'tis^W/r; 

"  Whofe  edge  is  (harper  than  the  fword,  whofe  tongue 
«  Onx-memms  all  the  worms  of  Nile,  whofe  breath 
**  Rides  on  the  polling  winds,  and  doth  bely 
••  All  corners  ot  the  world."     Ma  lone. 
Mr.  Malooe  reads — So  'viperous  dander.    Stebveits. 

^  camion  to  his  blank,]     The  blank  was  the  white  mark  af 

which  (hot  or  arrows  were  di reded.     So,  in  King  Lear: 

••  let  me  ftill  remain 

••  The  true  ^/tf»i  of  thine  eye."    Ste evens. 

♦ the  woundlefs  air.]  So,  in  a  former  fcene: 

••  It  is  as  the  air  invulnerable,**     M ALONE. 

^  Butfofi^  I  have  added  thefe  two  words  from  the  quarto* 

1604,    Stiey^ns, 
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Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ros.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the 
dead  body  ? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  duft/  whereto  'tis 
kin. 

Ros.  Tell  us  where  'tis;  that  we  may  take  it 
thence. 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros.  Believe  what? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counfel,  and  not 
mine  own.  Beiides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  (pungei 
— what  replication  Ihould  be  made  by  the  fon  of 
a  king? 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  fpunge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  fir ;  that  foaks  up  the  king's  counte^i 
nance,  his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  fuch  ofE- 
cers  do  the  king  beft  fervice  in  the  end :  He  kccpi 


The  folio  reads: 

"  Ham.  Safely  ftowM. 
•*  Rof.  &c.  wtbin.  Hamlet!  lord  Hamlet. 
«*  Ham.  What  noife,"  Sec 
In  the  quarto,  1 604,  the  fpeech  (lands  thus : 
**  Ham.   Safely  ftow'd;   but  foft,  what  noife?  who  calls  00 
Hamlet?"  &c. 

I  have  therefore  printed  Hamlet's  fpeech  unbroken,  and  inferted 
that  of  Rofcncrantz,  Sec,  from  the  folio,  before  the  words,  hu 
/cfty  Sec.  In  the  modern  editions  Hamlet  is  made  to  take  notice 
of  the  noi-'einade  by  the  courtiers,  before  he  has  heard  it.  Ma  lone. 

*  Compounded  it  ixjith  dtift,"]  So,  in  Ki?rg  Hairy  IV,  Part  II: 

**  Only  compound  rnc  ^'ith  forgotten  dtifl," 
Again,  in  our  poet's  7111  Sonnet; 

**  When  1  perhaps  com  founded  am  'with  clay,** 

Malonk-'- 
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them,  like  an  apc,^  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw ;  firft 
mouth'd,  to  be  laft  fwallow  'd :  When  he  needs  what 
you  have  glean*d,  it  is  but  fqueezing  you,  and, 
Ipunge,  you  (hall  be  dry  again. 

Ros*  I  underfland  you  not,  my  lord. 


'  /rff  ati  ape,]     The  quarto  has  afflt,  which  b  generally 

followed.  The  folio  has  a/e,  which  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  received, 
and  illuftrated  with  the  following  note: 

•«  It  is  die  way  of  monkeys  in  eating,  to  throw  that  part  of  their 
food,  which  they  take  op  firft,  into  a  pouch  they  arc  provided  with 
on  each  fide  of  their  jaw,  and  there  they  keep  it,  till  they  have 
dooe  with  the  reft."    Johnson. 

Sordy  this  (hoold  be  *<  like  an  afe^  an  of  fie.*'    Fakmek. 

ITie  reading  of  the  folio,  lUe  an  afe^  I  believe  to  be  the  tme 
one,  becaufe  ^akioeare  has  the  fiune  phraieology  in  many  other 
places.  The  word  ape  refers  to  the  king,  not  to  his  courtiers. 
He  keeps  them  like  an  ape^  in  the  comer  of  bisja<w^  &c.  means,  he 
keeps  them,  as  an  ape  keeps  food^  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw,  &c.     So, 

in  Xitig  Hemy  IV.  Part  I:  **  your  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas 

Wte  a  Toacb;"  i.  e.  as  faft  as  a  loach  breeds  loaches.  Again,  in 
Xmg  Lear:  **  They  ftatter'd  me  like  a  dog\*  i.  e.  as  a  dog^^iww 
mfim  msifatters  his  mafter. 

That  the  particular  food  in  Shakfpeare's  contemplation  was  an 
^pie^  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  pailage  in  The  Captain^ 
t^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  And  lie,  and  kifs  my  hand  onto  my  miftre&, 
••  As  often  as  an  ape  does  for  an  apple.'* 

I  cannot  approve  of  Dr.  Farmer's  reading.  Had  our  poet  meant 
to  introduce  ooth  the  ape  and  the  apple,  he  wool  J,  I  think,  have 
written  not  like^  but  '*  oi  an  ape  an  apple." 

The  two  inftances  above  quoted  (hew  that  any  emendation  is 
mmeceflary.    The  reading  of  the  quarto  b,  however,  dcfenfible. 

Ma  LONE* 

Apple  in  the  quarto  is  a  mere  typographical  error.  So,  in  Peek's 
Araj^gnememt  of  Paris,  i^^^i 

**  you  wot  it  very  well 

**  All  that  be  Dian's  maides  are  vowed  to  halter  apples  in 
hell." 
The  meaning,  however,  is  clearly  **  zs^nape  does  an  apple.*' 

RiTSON. 

R4 
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Hjm.  I  am  glad  of  it:  A  knavifti  fpecch  flecps 
in  a  foolifti  ear.* 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  mud  tell  us  where  the  body 
is,  and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

H^.\f.  The  body  is  with  the  king,'  but  the  king 
is  not  with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  thing 

GuiL.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

HjiM.  Of  nothing:*  bring  me  to  him.  Hide 
fox,  and  all  after.'  [Exeunt. 

•  A  kwpvijh  fpeech  Jleefs   in   a  fiolijb   ear,']     This,  if  I 

miftake  not,  is  a  proverbial  fentence.     Ma  lone. 

Since  the  apparance  of  our  author's  play,  theie  words  hue 
become  proverbial ;  but  no  earlier  inftance  of  the  idea  conveyed  hy 
them,  has  occurred  within  the  compafs  of  my  reading.  STEiviiit. 

9  n^  body  is  ivith  the  kingy']  This  anfwer  I  do  not  comprehend. 
Perhaps  it  Ihoald  be, — TbeboJy  is  not  fwith  the  king,  for  the  kimg a 
not  nvitb  the  body.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  it  may  mean  this, — The  body  is  in  the  king's  hoafe, 

£,  e.  the  prefent  king's,)  yet  the  king  (i.  e.  he  who  fhouldhave  been 
ng,)  is  not  with  the  body.  Intimating  that  the  nfurper  is  here^ 
the  true  king  in  a  better  place.  Or  it  may  mean — the  gmilt  •/  tie 
murder  Jits  tuitb  the  kingj  but  the  king  is  not  ivhere  tie  body  lies. 
The  affeded  obfcuritv  of  Hamlet  mud  excuie  fo  many  attempts  to 
procure  fomething  like  a  meaning.     Steevens. 

*  Of  nothing:]  Should  it  not  be  read — Or  nothing?  When 
the  courtiers  remark  that  Hamlet  has  contemptuoufly  called  the 
king  a  things  Hamlet  defends  himfelf  by  obferving,  that  the  king 
mM^y>^^  thing,  01  nothing,     Johnson. 

The  text  is  right.     So,  in  The  Spanijb  Tragedy  : 

••  In  troth,  my  lord,  it  is  a  thing  of  nothing  J* 
And,  in  one  of  Harvey's  letters  "  a  fiUy  bug-bcare,  a  forry  poA 
of  winde,  a  thing  of  nothing,^*    Farmer. 

So,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  London,  1 63 1 : 
«*  At  what  doll  thou  laugh  ? 
**   At  a  thifig  ofnrjhirigy  at  thcc. 
Again,  in  Look  about  you,  1600: 

*•  A  very  little  thing,  a  iking  of  nothing,"    Steevens. 
Mr.  Steevens  has  given  [i.  e.  edit.  1*778]  many  parallelifms :  but 
the  origin  of  all  is  to  be  look'd  for,  I  oelieve,  in  the  144th  Pfalm, 
vcr.  5 :  *•  Man  is  like  a  thing  of  nought.'*    Mr.  Steevens  muft  have 
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SCENE      III. 

Another  Room  in  thejame^ 
Enter  King,  attended. 

King.  I  have  fent  to  feek  him,  and  to  find  the 

body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loofe  ? 
Yet  muft  not  we  put  the  ftrong  law  on  him : 
He's  iov'd  of  the  diftraded  multitude. 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgement,  but  their  eycsi 
And,  where  'tis  fo,  the  offender's  fcourge  is  weigh 'd, 
But  never  the  oflfence.     To  bear  all  fmooth  and 

even. 
This  fudden  fending  him  away  mufl  feem 
Deliberate  paufe :  l3ifeafes,  defperate  grown, 
9y  defperate  appliance  are  reliev'd, 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 

Or  not  at  all. — How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen.^ 
Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  beflow'd,  my  lord. 

We  cannot  get  from  him. 
King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

obfervcd,  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  tranflation  of 
the  Bible  into  Englifti,  fumilhed  our  old  writers  with  many  forms 
of  cxpreffion,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  in  ufe.     Whalley. 

3  Hid^/ox,  Sec]     There  is  a  play  among  children  called, 

Uidefox^  and  all  after,     H  A  N  M  E  R. 

The  fapie  fport  is  alluded  to  in  Decker's  Sattromaftix:  "  —our 
anhandfome-fj^ced  poet  does  play  at  bo-peep  with  your  grace,  and 
cries — All  hid,  as  boys  do.** 

This  paflage  is  not  in  the  quarto.     SxEEVENSt 
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Ros.  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  your 
pleafure. 

King*  Bring  him  before  us. 

Ros.  Ho,  Guildenftern !  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where*s  Polonius  ? 

Hjm.  At  fupper. 

King.  At  fupper  ?  Where  ? 

Hjm.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten: 
a  certain  convocation  of  politick  worms  arc  e*cn 
at  him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet: 
we  fat  all  creatures  elfe,  to  fat  us ;  and  we  fat  our- 
felves  for  maggots :  Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean 
beggar,  is  but  variable  fervice ;  two  difhes,  but  to 
one  table ;  that's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas ! ' 

HjM.  A  man  may  fifh  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fifh  that  hath  fed  of 
that  worm. 

King.  What  dofl  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

HjM.  Nothing,  but  to  fhow  you  how  a  king 
may  go  a  progrefs  ^  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

King.  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

HyiM.  In  heaven;  fend  thither  to  fee:  if  your 
meffenger  find  him  not  there,  fcek  him  i'the  other 
place  yourfelf.     But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not 

'  A/as,  alijs/]  This  fpcech,  and  the  following,  arc  omitted  in 
the  folio,     Steevens. 

4  go  a  progrefs — ]  Alluding  to  the  royal  journey's  of  ftate* 

always  ftyled  progreffes\  a  familiar  idea  to  thofe  who,  like  our 
author,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James  I.    Steevens. 
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within  this  month,  you  fhall  nofe  him  as  you  go 
up  the  flairs  into  the  lobby. 

King.  Go  feek  him  there.     [To/om^  Attendants. 
Ham.  He  will  ftay  till  you  come. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

King.   Hamlet,   this  deed,   for  thine  elpecial 
fafety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  haft  done, — muft  fend  thee 

hence 
With  fiery  quicknefs :  *  Therefore,  prepare  thyfelf  j 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help,* 
The  aflbciates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent  ♦ 

For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  GkxxL 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'ft  our  purpofes. 

Ham.  I  fee  a  cherub,  that  fees  them. — But,  come; 
for  England ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother :  Father  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flefh ;  and  fo,  my 
mother.     Come,  for  England.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with  fpeed 
aboard ; 

*  With  fiery  fuickMffs .]  Thcfc  words  are  not  in  the  quartos.    Wc 
with  fierj  expedition  in  Kifig  Richard  III,     Stebvbns. 

^ the  'Wind  at  help,]  I  fuppofe  it  (hoold  be  read. 

The  bark  is  readj,  and  the  luind at  helm.     Johnson. 

at  help,]  i.  e.  at  hand,  ready, — ready  to  help  or  aifift  yon. 

RiTSON. 

Similar  phrafcology  occurs  in  PericUs,  Prince  efTjre: 

"  I'll  leave  it 

•«  At  careful  nurfing."    S  tee  yens. 
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Delay  it  not,  Til  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away ;  for  every  thing  is  feal'd  and  done 
That  elfe  leans  on  the  affair :  Pray  you,  make  haftc. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hoid'ft  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  fenfe; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danifh  fword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  usj  thou  may'ft  not  coldly  fct 
Our  fovereign  procefs;'  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  conjuring  •  to  that  effed. 


7  ■  tbou  may*fi  not  eoldlj  fct 

Our  fwereign  procefs \\  I  adhere  to  the  reading  of  the  qoait* 
and  folio.  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves»  that  «•  one  of  the  commoa 
acceptations  of  the  verby^/,  is  to  value  or  eftimate;  as  we  fiqr  to 
fet  at  nought';  and  in  that  fenfe  it  is  ufed  here."    Stebv^ms. 

Our  poet  has  here,  I  think,  as  in  many  other  places,  ufed  an 
elliptical  expreffion:  •*  thou  may 'ft  not  coldly  fet  by  our  foverdgn 
procefs;"  thou  may'ft  not  fet  little  by  it,  or  eitimate  it  ligfatfy. 
**  To  fet  by,"  Cole  renders  in  his  Dift.  1679,  ^Y  ^'P^^  "  ^•J^ 
little  by^*  he  interprets  par^ji-facio.  See  many  other  inftanoes  of 
fimilar  cllipfes,  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  255,  n.  5.     Ma  lone. 

«  By  letters  conjuring — ]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto  reads. 
By  letters  con^ruing  — .     Steevens. 

The  reading  of  the  folio  may  derive  fome  fupport  from  tlie  fol- 
lowing paffage  in  The  Hxjlory  of  Hamblet^  bl.  let.  " making 

the  king  of  England  minifler  of  his  maflacring  refolution;  to  whom 
he  purpofed  to  fend  him,  f  Hamlet,]  and  by  letters  de^re  him  to  put 
him  to  death."    So  alfo,  by  a  fubfequent  line : 

"  Ham.  Wilt  thou  know  the  eficd  of  what  I  wrote? 

*'  llor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

"  Ham.  An  earneft  conjuration  fVom  the  king,"  &c. 

The  circumftanccs  mentioned  as  inducing  the  king  to  {end  the 
prince  to  England,  rather  than  elfcwhere,  are  likewife  found  in 
The  Hyftory  of  Hambltt. 

Effect  was  formerly  ufed  for  a^  or  deed,  fimply,  and  is  fo  ufcd 
in  the  line  before  us.  So,  in  Leo's  Hifiorie  of  Africa,  tranflated  by 
Pory,  folio,  1 600,  p.  253:  "  Three  daies  after  this  effect,  there 
came  to  us  a  Zuum,  that  is,  a  captaine,"  &c.  See  alfo  fupret 
p.  234,  n.  2. 
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The  prefcnt  death  of  Hamlet.    Do  it,  England; 
For  like  the  heftick  in  my  blood  he  rages,' 
And  thou  muft  cure  me :  Till  I  know  *tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.* 

[Exit. 

The  verb  to  eonjmre  (in  the  fcnfc  of  to  fmpplicate^  was  fonnerly 
accented  on  the  fiiit  fyllable.    So^  in  Macbeth: 

**  I  c6njure  yon,  by  that  which  yoa  profefs, 

*•  Howc'cr  yoa  come  to  know  it,  anlwer  me." 
Again,  in  King  Jwn  : 

**  I  c6njure  thee  bat  flowly ;  ran  more  £ift«" 
Again,  in  Romeo  ami  Juliet : 

**  I  c6njare  dbee,  by  Rofaline's  bright  eyes,^ — • 
Agaun,  in  Meajurefor  Meafure: 

«<  O  prince,  I  c6njure  thee,  as  thou  believ'fi,''  &c. 

Maloni. 

f  like  the  he3ick  in  mj  blood  he  rages ^     So,    in  Love's 

Lmhm'sLoft: 

«•  I  would  forget  her,  but  zfrver^  (he, 
•*  iLeigiu  iu  my  blood  J*    Ma  lone. 

*  Hann^er  my  hafs,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.]  This  being  the 
tennmation  of  a  fcene,  fhoold,  according  to  our  author's  cuftom, 
be  ifajmed*     Perhaos  he  wrote, 

Howe'er  my  hopes,  my  joys  are  not  begun. 
If  bapt  be  retained,  the  meaning  will  be,  'till  J  inenv  'tis  dine,  I 
JMI  he  miferahle^  whatever  befal  me.     Joh  n  so  n* 

The  folio  reads,  in  fupport  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  remark,— ^ 

Hovce'er  my  hafs^  nty  joys  luere  ne'er  begun. 
Mr.  Heath  would  read : 

HoFwe'er  'l  may  hap,  my  joys  nuill  ne'er  begin.     St s  s  v e  n f , 
•  By  hb  hafs,  he  means  his  fuccejfes.     His  fortune  was  begun,  but 
his  joys  were  not.    M.  Mason. 

Hanover  my  haps^  ^y  j'y  ^'i^l  ^^*^^  begin.]  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  qoarto.    The  folio,  for  the  fake  of  rhyme,  reads: 

Howe'er  my  hapSy  my  joys  were  ne^er  begun. 
Bat  thb,  I  think,  the  poet  could  not  have  written.     The  king  is 
^leaking  of  the  future  time.     To  fay,  till  \Jball  be  informed  that 
a  certain  ad  has  been  done,  whatever  may  befall  me,  my  joys  never 
bmi a  beginning,  is  fureiy  nonfeofe.    M a  l  o  n  s  • 
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SCENE     IV. 
A  Plain  in  Denmark. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  and  Forces,  marching. 

For.  Go,  captain^  from  me  greet  the  Daniih 
king; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 
Craves '  the  conveyance  of  a  promised  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majefty  would  aught  with  us. 
We  fhall  exprefs  our  duty  in  his  eye/ 
And  let  him  know  fo. 

Cjp.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  foftly  on. 

[Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Farces. 

jE»/^rHAMLET,R0SENCRANTZ,GuiLDENSTERN,6?ri 

Ham.  Good  fir,  whofe  powers  are  thcfc?* 


*  Craves — ]    Thus   the  quartos.     The  folio — Claim. 

Stebtbvi. 

4  We  Jhall  exfre/s  our  duty  in  his  eye>]  So,  in  AnS9M;^  md 
Cleopatra: 

««  ■  tended  her  iUhe eyes.'* 

In  bis  eye  means  in  his  prefence.  The  phrafe  appears  to  have  ben 
formulary.  See  The  Epablijhmeiit  of  the  Houfehold  of  Prince  Ugnrft 
A.  D.  1610:  "  Alfo  the  gentleman- ulher  (hall  be  careful  to  fee 
and  informe  all  fuch  as  doe  fervice  in  the  Prince's  eye,  that  they 
performe  their  dutyes"  &c.  Again,  in  The  Regulations  fvr  the 
Go^:ernmeKt  of  the  ^eens  Houfehold ,   1627  :  **  all  fuch  as  doC 

fervice  in  the  ^een  *seye"     S  T  E  E  v  e  N  s . 

^  Good  fir t  &c.]  The  remaining  part  of  this  fccne  is  omitted  ia 
the  folio.    S  T  E  £  V  c  N  s. 
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Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  fir. 
Ham.  How  purposed,  fir, 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap.  Againft  fomc  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  fir? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  againft  the  main  of  Poland,  fir. 
Or  for  fomc  frontier? 

Cap.  Truly  to  fpeak,  fir,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  m  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  fhould  it  be  fold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Cap.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrifon'd. 

Ham.  Two  thoufand  fouls,  and  twenty  thoufand 
ducats. 
Will  not  debate  the  queftion  of  this  ftraw: 
This  is  the  impofthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace ; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  fhows  no  caufe  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  fir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi'you,  fir.  [^Exit  Captain. 

Ros.  WilPt  pleafe  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  ftraight.     Go  a  little 
before.  [Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guild. 

How  all  occafions  do  inform  againft  me. 
And  fpur  my  dull  revenge!  What  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time,* 

•  chief  good ^  and  market  of  bis  timet  &C-]     If  his  highcft 

good«  and  thai  for  'which  he  fells  bis  time,  be  to  flccp  and  feed. 

Johnson. 
Maria,  I  thinks  here  means  frofit,    Malone. 
I 
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Be  but  to  fleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beaft,  no  more. 

Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  fuch  large  difcourle,^ 

Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reafon 

To  full  m  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 

Beftial  oblivion,  or  fome  craven  fcruple  * 

Of  thinking  too  precifely  on  the  event, — 

A  thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part 

wifdom, 
And,  ever,  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  fay,  This  thing* s  to  do  j 
Sith  I  have  caufe,  and  will,  and  ftrength,  and  meansi 
To  do*t.     Examples,  grofs  as  earth,  exhort  mc: 
Witnefs,  this  army,  of  fuch  mafs,  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince; 
Whofe  fpirit,  with  divine  ambition  pufF'd, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invifible  event ; 
Expofing  what  is  mortal,  and  unfure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dar^ 
Even  for  an  egg-lhell.     Rightly  to  be  great^ 
Is,  not  to  ftir  without  great  argument  ;• 

^  large  difcourfc,]     Such  latitude  of  comprehenfion,  fod 

power  of  reviewing  the  paft,  and  anticipating  the  future.  JoHVSOii. 

•  fome  craven  fcruple  — ]     Some  cowardly  fcrople*    Sec 

Vol,  VI.  p.  454,  n,  4.     Malone. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I : 

**  Or  durft  not,  for  his  cra*ven  heart,  fay  this."  Stebtbns* 
9  '  Rightly  to  be  great, 

//,  7iot  tofiir  ivithout  &c.]  This  paflage  I  have  printed  accordiDf 
to  the  copy.     Mr.  Theobald  had  regulated  it  thus : 

Tis  not  to  be  great, 

I^ever  tofiir  tvithout  great  argument; 
But  greatly  Sec. 
The  fentiment  of  Shakfpeare  is  partly  jud,  and  partly  romanti&fc 

Rightly  to  be  grait, 

Jsf  not  tofiir  luithout  great  argument \ 
ii  cxadly  philofophical. 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrd  in  afiraiu, 
HTfen  hof tour's  at  thefiakc. 
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But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  ftraw. 
When  honour's  at  the  ftake.     How  (land  I  then. 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  ftain'd. 
Excitements  of  my  reafon,  and  my  blood/ 
And  let  all  fleep  ?  while,  to  my  fhame,  I  fee 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thoufand  men. 
That,  for  a  fantafy,  and  trick  of  fame. 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  caufe. 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent,* 
To  hide  the  flain? — O,  from  this  time  forth. 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth ! 

[Exif. 

h  the  idea  of  a  modern  hero.  But  then,  fays  he,  b9m9ur  is  an  argft^ 
wtemi,  wrfubjtB  •/  dtbaie^  /ujficiemify  great,  and  when  honour  ii  at 
ftake,  we  mxAfind  catrfe  ofqnarrel  in  aftraiu.    JoH  nsgn. 

*  Exciienunts  of  my  rtafon^  and  my  bUod^  Provocations  which 
excite  both  my  reafon  and  my  pafllons  to  vengeance.    Johnson.  • 

' aplou'\  A  piece,  or  portion.  Sec  Vol.  XII.  p.  145,  n.  j. 

So,  in  The  Mirror  for  Magifirates: 

**  Of  giounde  to  win  a  plot^  a  while  to  dwell, 
"  We  ventore  lives,  and  fend  onr  (bols  to  hell." 

HiNDsatoy* 
4  _rMtfMrr«/,]  Continent ,  in  onr  author,  means  that  which 
.COBiprchends  or  encloies.    So,  in  King  Lear: 
**  Rive  your  concealing  continents." 
See  Vd«  XIV.  p.  148,  n.  7.    Stbsvens. 
Again,  Lord  Bacon  On  the  Jdvancement  of  Learning 9  4to«  1655, 
^7:  «<  _-.if  there  be  no  fulneile,  then  is  the  continent  greater 
diea  the  content."    Ri  b  d. 
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SCENE     V. 

Elfinore.     A  Room  in  the  Cajole. 
Enter  Queen  and  Horatio. 

^UEBN.  1  will  not  fpeak  with  her. 

HoR.  She  is  importunate ;  indeed»  diftraA; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

^EEN.  What  would  flic  have? 

HoR.  She  fpeaks  much  of  her  father;  fays^  ibe 
hears^ 
There's  tricks  i*the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats 

her  heart ; 
Spurns  envioufly  at  ftr^ws ;  ^  fpeaks  thin^  in  doubt, 
That  carry  but  half  fenfe  :  her  fpeech  is  nothing; 
Yet  the  unftiaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  coUedtion ;  *  they  aim  at  it,^ 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts; 

^  Spurtti  enviouflv  tf/  Jiranus ;]  Envy  is  moch  ofiener  pot  bjr  oor 
poet  (and  thofe  of  his  time)  for  dired  averfion,  than  for  M^upntj 
cincerved  at  the  fight  of  another's  excellence  or  baffiuefsm 

So,  in  King  Henry  Fill: 

"  You  turn  the  good  we  oflcr  into  envy.** 

Again,  in  God*s  Revenge  agahtft  Murder^  1621,  Hift.  VL— 
**  She  loves  the  memory  of  Sypontus,  and  ewoUt  and  detefts  tbit 
of  her  two  hufbands."    Ste evens. 

See  Vol.  IX.  p.  61 6,  n.  5 ;  and  Vol.  XI.  p.  61 ,  n.  9.    Maid vi« 

^ to  coUedion;]  i.  e.  to  deduce  confeanences  from  fwl 

{>remifes ;  or,  as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves,  *'  endeavour  to  cdkA 
bme  meaning  from  them."    So,  in  Cymbeline,  fcene  the  laft: 

**  whofe  containing 

««  Is  fo  from  fenfe  to  hardnefs,  that  I  can 
«*  Make  no  celhSlhn  of  it." 
Sec  the  note  on  this  paffagc.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  234.     Steevsns. 

'  they  aim  at  //,]    The  quartos  read — they  yawn  at  it.    t^o 

aim  is  to  guefs.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  I  aiaCdia  near,  when  I  foppos'd  you  lov'd."  STEfeviir     *• 
I 
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Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gcftures  yield 

them. 
Indeed  would   make  one  think,  there  might  be 

thought. 
Though  nothing  fure,  yet  much  unhappily/ 

^EEN.  'Twere  good,  fhe  were  fpoken  with;* 
for  (he  may  ftrcw 
Dangerous  conjedlures  in  ill-breeding  minds : 
Let  her  come  in.  [Exil  Horatio. 

To  my  fick  fojul,  as  fin's  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  feems  prologue  to  fome  great  amifs  :* 

•  ThoMgb  nothing  fure^  jet  much  unhappily.]  i.  c.  though  her 
Bwamn^  cannot  be  certainly  collected ,  ytx  there  is  enough  to  pot 
a  mifchieTous  interpretation  to  it.    Warburton. 

That  wihapfj  once  fignified  mifehienttms^  may  be  known  from 
P.  Holland's  tranflation  of  P%'/  Natural  Hiftofj^  Book  XIX. 

ch«  viL :  **  the  (hrewd  and  unhappU  foules  which  lie  upon 

die  lands,  aiui  eat  up  the  feed  new  fowne."  We  ftill  ufe  unluckj 
ia  the  ftme  ienfe.    Stsbvbns. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  440,  n.  9;  and  Vol.  VL  p.  344,  n.  5 ;  and 

Vol.  XL  p.  55,  D.  6.      M ALONE. 

9  ^Tnvere  good,  Jhe  ntHre  fpoken  «w;//^;]  Thefe  lines  are  given  to 
die  Qocen  in  the  folio,  and  to  Horatio  in  the  quarto.    Johnsok. 

I  chink  the  two  firft  lines  of  Horatio's  fpeech  [^Tivere  good,  &c.] 
lieliMig  to  him;  the  reft  to  the  Queen.     Blacktone. 

In  the  quarto,  the  Queen,  Horatio,  and  a  Gentleman^  enter  at 
Ae  beginning  of  this  fcene.  The  two  fpceches,  •«  She  is  irnpor- 
tmate/'  &c.  and  «•  She  fpeaks  much  of  her  father,"  &c.  arc  ttiere 
men  to  the  Gentleman,  and  the  line  now  before  as,  as  well  as  the 
Ibipo  fi^lowing,  to  Horatio:  the  remainder  of  this  fpeech  to  the 
^een.  I  Aink  it  probable  that  the  regulation  propofed  by  Sir 
W^  Bbckftone  was  that  intended  by  Shakfpeare.    Malokb. 

* to  fome  great  amifs :]  Shakfpeare  is  not  fmgular  in  his  ufe 

cf  diis  word  as  a  lubftantive.  So,  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1 584 : 
••  Gracious  forbearcrs  of  this  world's  amifs.** 

Again,  in  Lyly's  Woman  in  the  Moon,  1 597 : 
*•  Pale  be  my  looks,  to  witnefs  my  ami/s," 

Again,  in  Greene's  Difputation  betnsseeu  a  He  Coneycatcher^  &c. 
1592:  "  —revive  in  them  the  memory  of  my  great  amifs  J* 

STBBVEKSr 

Each  toy  is,  each  trifle.    Ma  lo n  e. 

S  2 
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So  full  of  artlefs  jcaloufy  is  guilty 
It  fpills  itfelf,  in  fearing  to  be  fpilt. 

Re-^nter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia. 

Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majcfty  of  Den- 
mark? 
^BEN.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph.  Howjbould  I  your  trtie  love  know  * 
From  another  one  ? 
By  bis  cockle  bat  andjiaff. 
And  his  Jandal /hoon.^  [Singing. 

^EEN.  Alas,   fweet  lady,   what  imports  this 
fong  ? 


•  Howjbould  I  your  true  love  &c.]  There  is  no  part  of  this  plif 
in  its  reprefentation  on  the  ftage,  more  pachetick  tnan  this  fcene; 
which,  I  fuppofe,  proceeds  from  the  utter  infenfibility  Ophelia  has 
to  her  own  misfortunes. 

A  great  fen£bility,  or  none  at  all,  feems  to  produce  the  £uk 
efiedl.  In  the  latter  the  audience  fupplv  what  (he  wants,  and 
with  the  former  they  fympathize.     Sir  J.  Rbtnolds. 

J  By  his  cockle  hat  and ftaff. 
And  his  fandal  Jhooni\  This  is  the  defcription  of  a  pilgrio. 
While  this  kind  of  devotion  was  in  favour,  love-intrigues  wen 
carried  on  under  that  maik.  Hence  the  old  ballads  and  novels 
made  pilgrimages  the  fubje^U  of  their  plots.  The  cockle-fliell  hat 
was  one  of  the  eiTential  badges  of  this  vocation:  for  the  chief 
places  of  devotion  being  beyond  fea,  or  on  the  coafts,  the  piteriiDt 
were  accuftomed  to  put  cockle-lhells  upon  their  hats,  to  denote 
the  intention  or  performance  of  their  devotion.    Warburtoh. 

So,  in  Green's  Nrver  too  late^  1616: 
•'  A  hat  of  draw  like  to  a  fwain, 
**  Shelter  for  the  fun  and  rain, 
"  With  a/rflr%->{5^// before,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Old  Wives  Tale,  by  George  Pcele,   159c:  "I 
will  give  thee  a  palmer's/^  of  yvorie,  and  ^ifcallopjhtll  QVoKAfSi 
gold."    Steevens. 
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OpH.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady,  [Sings. . 

He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  bis  bead  a  grafs-^green  turf. 
At  his  beels  aftone. 
D,  ho! 

^EEN.  Nay,  but  Ophelia,—— 

OpH.  Pray  you,  mark. 

IVbite  bisjbroud  as  the  mountain /now, 

[Sings. 

Enter  King. 

^UEBN.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 
Oph.  Larded  all  witb  Jweet  fltnvers ;  * 

Wbicb  bewept  to  tbe  grave  did  go^ 
IVith  true-love  Jbowers. 
King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 
Oph.  Well,  God'ield  you  »/    They  fay,  the  owl 
iras  a  baker's  daughter.'     Lord,  we  know  what  we 

*  Lafded  all  'with  f<wcet  Jkwers\\  The  expreffion  is  uken  from 
oookeiy.    Johnson. 

*  did  ^,]    The  old  editions  read — did  not  go.    Correded 
hf  Mr.  Pope.    Steetens. 

*  JFeil,  God'ieldjr0ar/J  i.  e.  Heaven  reward  you !  So,  in  Antviy 
mti  Clnpatra  : 

*'  Tend  me  to-night  two  hours^  I  aik  no  more, 
"  And  the  Gods  yield  you  for't !" 
So  Sir  John  Grey,  in  a  letter  in  Afhmole's  Appendix  to  his 
Aocoont  of  the  Garter,  Numb.  46 :  **  The  king  of  his  gracious 
loidihipe,  God y eld  him,  hafe  chofen  roe  to  be  owne  of  his  brethrene 
of  Ac  knyghts  of  the  garter."     Theobald. 
Sec  Vol.  VII.  p.  383,  &c.  n.  6.    Stk evens, 

'  tbe  owl  tvas  a  baker* s  daughter. 'I     This  was  a  metaraor 

phofis  of  the  common  people,  arifing  from  the  mealy  appearance  of 
^  owl's  feathers,  and  her  guarding  the  bread  from  mice. 

Warbueton. 
'^^  guard  tbe  bread  from  mice,  is  rather  the  office  of  a  cat  than 
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are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.     God  be  at 
your  tabic ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

OpH.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this ;  but 
when  they  a(k  you,  what  it  means,  fay  you  this: 

Good  morrow,  *tis  Saint  Valentine* s  day^ 

All  in  the  morning  hetime. 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 

To  he  your  Valentine : 

an  owl.  In  hams  and  gra/raries,  indeed,  the  ierrices  of  die  fwf 
are  (lill  acknowledged.  This  was,  however,  no  metatmrMu  ^ 
the  common  people,  but  a  legendary  ftorv,  which  both  Dr.  Jobdbl 
and  myfelf  have  read,  yet  in  what  book  at  leaft  I  caniioc  reooDfift* 
-^Oar  Saviour  being  refufed  bread  by  the  daughter  nfa  h^Jbtrt  il 
defcribed  as  panifhing  her  by  turning  her  into  an  9w. 

STBIVlVIt 

This  is  a  common  ftory  among  the  vulgar  in  Gloacefterfluie» 
and  is  thus  related :  **  Our  Saviour  went  into  a  baker's  ihop  whoe 
they  were  baking,  and  aikcd  for  fome  bread  to  eat.  The  mSoA 
of  the  (hop  immediately  put  a  piece  of  dough  into  the  oven  tobdoi 
for  him ;  out  was  reprimanded  by  her  daughter,  who  infifting  due 
the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  a  very  fmall  fiab 
The  dough,  however,  immediately  afterwards  began  to  fwdl,  toi 
prefently  became  of  a  mod  enormous  fize.  Whereupon,  thebaker*! 
daughter  cried  out  •*  Heugh,  heugh,  heugh,"  which  owl-like  noifc 
probably  induced  our  Saviour  iox  her  wickednefs  to  transfoia 
her  into  that  bird/'  This  (lory  is  often  related  to  childen,  in  order 
to  deter  them  from  fuch  illiberal  behaviour  to  poor  people. 

Dovci* 

•  Good  morrow y  'tis  Saint  Valentine's  day.']   Old  copies :  * 
To-morro^w  is  ^c. 
The  correftion  is  Dr.  Farmer's,     Steevens. 

There  is  a  rural  tradition  that  about  this  time  of  year  Wrd* 
choofc  their  mates.  Bourne  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Common  Ptcflt, 
obfcrves,  that  **  it  is  a  ceremony  never  omitted  among  the  vulpfi 
to  draw  lots,  which  they  term  yalintines,  on  the  e^^e  before  Vi- 
lentine-day.  The  names  of  a  felc*.'t  number  of  one  fex  are  bjr«n 
equal  number  of  the  other  put  into  fome  veffcl ;  and  after  that  cveiy 
one  draws  a  name,  which  for  the  prefent  is  called  their  Faleutiatf 
and  id  alfo  look'd  upon  as  a  good  omen  of  their  being  man  I0^ 
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Then  up  be  rq/e,  and  don'd  bis  clothes^ 
And  dupp*d  ibe  cbamber  door ;  * 

Let  in  the  maid^  that  out  a  maid 
Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

OrH.  Indeed,  without  an  oath.  Til  make  an  end 
on't: 

By  Gis,^  and  hy  Saint  Charity ^^ 

Alack,  andjyeforjbame! 
Toung  men  will  do't,  if  they  come  to*t ; 

By  cock^  they  are  to  blame. 


tHfe  afterwards.'*  Mr.  Brand  adds,  that  he  hat  *•  fearched  the 
icMod  of  St.  Valentine,  bat  thinks  there  is  no  occurrence  in  his 
life,  that  could  give  rife  to  this  ceremony."    Malone. 

9 don'd  his  clothes t']  To  dom,  is  to  do  o»,  to  put  on,  as  doff 

k  to  do  of,  put  oC    Stbbvb  n5. 

*■  Jmddajpfp'd  the  chamber  door;]  To  duf,  it  todomf;  to  lift  the 
btdu    It  were  eafy  to  write, — Ando/V-^.    Johnson. 

To  dgpf  was  a  common  contra^on  of  to  do  «/.  So,  in  Damom 
mmi  Pjtkas,  1582 :  "  _-.the  porters  arc  drunk ;  will  they  not 
^  the  gate  to-day?" 

Xofd  Surrey,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  (econd  JEneid,  renders 
Pasidmmtmr  port^i  &C. 

•*  The  gates  caft  up,  vft,  iflued  out  to  play." 
The   phrafe  mms  to   have  been  adopted  either  from  doing  »/ 
Anltmch,  or  drawing  up  the  portctillis.    Again,  in  The  Cooke's  rlaj, 
m  cheCbefter  colledion  of  myfteries,  MS.  Harl.  1013,  p.  140 : 

••  Open  up  hell-gates  anon." 
b  appears  mm  Martin  Mark-all's  Jpologie  to  the  BeUman  of  London, 
161  o,  that  in  the  cant  of  g3^fies.  Sec.  Dup  the  gigger,  fignified  /# 
opM the  ioore.     Steevbns. 

'  Bj  Gis,]  I  rather  imagine  it  (hould  be  read, 

Bj  Cis, 

That  is,  by  St.  Cecily.    Johnson. 

See  the  fixond  paragraph  of  the  next  note.     STEBVBNt. 

^  -— i^  Saint  Charity,]  Saint  Charity  is  a  known  faint  among 
the  Roman  Catholicks.     Spenfer  mentions  her,  Eclog.  V,  Z55 ; 
•*  Ah  dear  lord,  and  fwcet  Sahtt  Charitj  /" 
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^otb  Jhe,  before  ym  tumbled  me, 
Tou  promised  me  to  wed: 

[He  anfwers/j 
iS*^  would  Ihd!  done^  by  yonder  fun^ 
An  tbou  badft  not  come  to  my  bed. 

KivG.  How  long  hath  (he  been  thus  ? 

Ofh.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  muft  be  pa^ 
tient :  but  I  cannot  choofe  but  weep,  to  think,  they 
ihould  lay  him  i'thc  cold  ground  :  My  brother  (hall 

Again,  in  The  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hufrtiftftofr,  i6oi : 

**  Therefore,  fweet  iniafter,  for  Saint  Charity** 
I  find,  by  GiJJe^  ufed  as  an  adjuration,  both  by  Gafcoigne  inhii 
Toems^  by  Preilon  in  his  Camhjfes,  and  in  the  comedy  of  Sa  m^ 
wtdfee  me  not,  1 6i  8  : 

•*  By  Gijfe  I  fwear,  were  I  fo  fairly  wed,"  &c. 
Again,  in  King  Edivard  II L  1 599 : 

"  By  G/>,  fair  lords,  ere  many  daics  be  paft,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's  23d  Epigram,  Fourth  Hundred : 

"  Nay,  by  G//,  he  looketh  on  you  maifter,  quoth  he.*' 

SriEyiii, 
In  the  fcene  between  the  Baftard  Faulconbridge  and  the  friiii 
and  nunne  in  the  Firft  Part  of  The  troublefome  Raigne  of  Khtg  Jobu^ 
(edit,  1779*  p.  256,  &c.)  the  nunne  fwears  by  Gis,  and  the  firien 
pray  to  Saint  Witbold  (another  obfolcte  faint  mentioned  in  Kmg 
Lear.  See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  166,)  and  adjure  him  by  Saimt  ChariA 
tohearthem."    Blackstone. 


By  Gis,]  There  is  not  the  leaft  mention  of  any  faint  whole  1 
correfponds  with  this,  either  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  the  fervioe  oi 
U/hm  Sarttm,  or  in  the  Benedidionary  of  Bifliop  Athelwold.  I 
believe  the  word  to  be  only  a  corrupted  abbreviation  of  Jffaif 
the  letters  J.  H.  S.  being  anciently  all  that  was  fet  down  to 
denote  that  (acred  name,  on  altars,  the  covers  of  books,  &c. 

RiDLBT* 

Though  Gis  may  be,  and  I  believe  is,  only  a  contradion  of 
Jefui,  there  is  certainl}'  a  Saint  Gijlcn,  with  whofe  name  it  cor- 
refponds.     RiTSON. 

5  By  cock,]  This  is  likewife  a  corruption  of  the  facred  nam^  - 
Many  inflances  of  it  are  given  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  tl^-^ 
fifth  adl  of  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.     Steevbns, 

♦  He  anf'wers.'\  Thcfc  words  I  have  added  from  the  quartos. 

Stsbtbic    ■ 
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know  of  it,  and  fo  I  thank  you  for  your  good  coun* 
fcK  Come,  my  coach !  Good  night,  ladies  ;^  good 
night,  fweet  ladies :  good  night,  good  night. 

Xing.  Follow  her  clofe ;  give  her  good  watch,  I 
pray  you.  [Exil  Horatio. 

O !  this  is  the  poifon  of  deep  grief;  it  fprings 
All  from  her  father's  death :   And  now  behold, 

0  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 

When  forrows  come,*  they  come  not  fingle  fpies^ 
But  in  battalions  !  Firil,  her  father  flain ; 
Vext,  your  fon  gone ;  and  he  moft  violent  author 
Of  his  own  juft  remove:  The  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholefome  in  their  thoughts,  and 

whifpers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but 

greenly,' 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him :  *  Poor  Ophelia 

'  Come,  my  coach !  Goodnight,  ladies ;  &c.]  In  Marlove's  Tam^ 
kmrhnme^  1 590,  Zabina  in  her  frenzy  nfes  the  &rae  expreffion : 
*'  Hell,  nuiie  readj  my  coach,  my  chair,  my  jewels.   I  come,  I  come/' 

Maloni. 

•  Whenfomnut  come,  &c.]  In  Ray*s  Profverbs  we  find,  •*  Mli« 
feftmies  feldom  come  alone,"  as  a  proverbial  phrafe.    Reed. 

'  hut  greenly,]     But  unfiilfully,   with  greenne/s-,  that  is, 

vitbont  maturity  of  j udgement.    Johnson. 

*  lu  hugger- mugger  to  inter  him :]  All  the  modem  editions  thai 

1  have  confulted,  give  it. 

In  private  to  inter  him; . 

That  the  words  now  replaced  are  better,  I  do  not  undertake  to 
prove;  it  is  fufficient  that  they  are  Shakfpeare's :  if  phrafeology 
IS  to  be  changed  as  words  grow  uncouth  by  difufe,  or  grofs  by 
val^rity,  the  hidory  of  ever)'  language  will  be  loft ;  we  fhall  no 
loQger  have  the  words  of  any  author;  and,  as  thefe  alterations  will 
be  often  unikilfully  made,  we  (hall  in  time  have  very  little  of  his 
meanings    Johnson, 

On  this  juft  obfervation  I  ground  the  reftoration  of  a  grofs  and 
onpkafing  word  in  a  preceding  paffage,  for  which  Mr.  rope  fub- 
ftitated  groan.  See  p.  161,  n.  7.  I'he  alteration  in  the  prefent 
iaftance  was  made  by  the  fame  editor.    Malone* 
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Divided  from  hcrfclf,  and  her  fair  judgement; 
Without  the  which  we  are  pidtures,  or  mere  bealtt. 
Laft,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  thefe. 
Her  brother  is  in  fecret  come  from  France : 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,*  keeps  himfelf  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infedl  his  ear 
With  peftilent  fpeeches  of  his  father's  death  i 
Wherein  neceflity,  of  matter  beggar'd,' 
Will  nothing  (lick  our  perfon  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this. 
Like  to  a  murdering-piece,*  in  many  places 

This  cxprcffion  is  ufcd  Id  7^  Revenger* s  Tragedy ,  1609: 

**  he  died  like  a  politician, 

"  In  bugger-mugger.** 
Agsdn,  in  Harrington's  Ariofto: 

<*  So  that  it  might  be  done  in  hugger-mugger^* 
Shakfpeare  probably   took  the  expreffion  from  the  foUoving 
paflage  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  iranHation  of  Plutarch  : — **  Antonios 
thinking  that  his  body  (honld  be  honourably  boriedj  and  not  in 
hugger-mugger. ' ' 

It  appears  from  Greene's  Groundtvork  of  Cottejcatchhtg^  159^* 
that  to  hugger  was  to  lurk  about.     Stebveks. 

The  meaning  of  the  expreflion  is  afcertained  by  Florio's  Italisn 
Didionary,  1 598 :  *'  Dinajcojoy  Secretly,  hiddenly,  in  bagger* 
mugger"     Malonb. 

*  Feeds  on  his  nvonder,"]  The  folio  reads. 
Keeps  on  bis  nvonder,         » 
The  quarto. 

Feeds  on  this  ivonder, . 

Thus  the  true  reading  is  picked  out  from  between  them.    Sir  T. 
Hanmer  reads  unneceOTarily, 

Feeds  on  bis  anger, .     Joh  nson. 

3  Wherein  neceffity^  &c.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads. 
Whence  animofity,  of  matter  beggared. 
He  feems  not  to  hare  underftood  the  connedlion.     Wherein^  that  is» 
in  *which  peftilent  fpeeches  ^  fteceffity,  or,  the  obligation  of  an  acaifert9 
fupport  bis  charge,  ivill  nothing  ft  ick,  &c.     Johnson. 

^  Like  to  a  murdering  piece,]  Such  a  piece  as  aflaffins  uic,  with 
many  barrels.  It  is  neceflar}'  to  apprehend  this,  to  fee  the  jnftncfc 
of  the  fimilitude,     Warburton. 

The  fame  term  occurs  in  a  pailage  in  The  Double  Marriage  ^C 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
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Gives  mc  fuperfluous  death !  [A  mife  mitbin. 

^BBH.  Alack !  what  noife  is  this  ?  ^ 

Enter  a  Gentleman, 

Kt}fo.  Attend. 
Where  are  my  Switzers  ?  *  Let  them  guard  the  door : 

**  And,  like  a  murdering  piece ^  aims  not  at  one, 
**  But  all  that  (land  within  the  dangerous  level." 
Again,  in  All's  Loft  hy  Luft,  a  tragedy  by  Rowley,  1633 : 

♦'  If  thou  fail'ft  too,  the  king  comes  with  a  murdering  fiece^ 
•«  In  the  rear." 
Again,  in  A  Fair  ^uarrely  by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  162Z : 
•*  There  is  not  fuch  another  murdering  piece 
*«  In  all  the  ftock  of  calumny." 
It  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  Smith's  Sea  Grammar^  1627,  that  it 
was  a  piece  of  ordnance  ufed  in  Ihips  of  war:  *<  A  cafe-(hot  is 
any  kinde  of  fmall  bullets,  nailes,  old  iron,  or  the  like,  to  pat 
into  the  cafe,  to  (hoot  out  of  the  ordnances  or  murderers  \  thefe 
will  doe  much  mifchiefe,"  &c.    Sts evens. 

A  murdering'piece  was  the  fpccifick  term  in  Shakfp«ire*s  time, 
for  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  fmall  cannon.  The  word  is  found  in 
Cole's  Latin  Didionary,  1679,  and  rendered,  '*  tormenium  murale.** 
The  fmall  cahnon,  which  are,  or  were  ufed  in  the  forecaftle, 
balf-deck,  or  fteerage  of  a  (hip  of  war,  were  within  this  century^ 
called  murdering-pieces.     M  A  L  o  N  E  • 

Perhaps  what  is  now,  from  the  manner  of  it,  called  a  ftoiveL 
|t  is  mentioned  in  Sir  T.  Roes  Voiage  to  the  E.  Indies,  at  the  end  of 

Delia  Valle's  Travels,  1 66^ :  ** the  Eaft-India  company  had 

a  very  little  pinnacc.mann'd  (he  was  with  ten  men,  and  had  only 
one  fmall  murdering-piece  within  her."  Probably  it  was  never 
pharged  with  a  finglc  ball,  but  always  with  (hot,  pieces  of  old 
iron,"  &c.     Ritson. 

5  Alack!  &c.]     This  fpeech  of  the  Queen  is  omitted  in  the 
quartos.     Steevens. 

*  my  Switzers  ?]  I  have  ob(erved  in  many  of  our  old  plays, 

that  the  guards  attendant  on  Kings  are .  called  Sivitzers,  ana  that 
without  any  rcrard  to  the  country  where  the  fccne  lies.     Thus,  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Noble  Gentleman,  Ad  III.  fc.  i : 
««  was  it  not 

"  Some  place  of  gain,  as  clerk  to  the  great  band 
**  Of  marrow-bones,  that  the  people  call  tht  Sw/zers^ 
**  Men  made  of  beef  and  farcenet?"    Rked. 
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What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gent.  Save  yourfelf,  my  lord; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  lift,' 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head. 
Overbears  your  officers !  The  rabble  call  him,  lord; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  cuftom  not  known. 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word,* 

The  reafon  b,  becaufc  the  Swifs  in  the  time  of  oar  poet,  as  it 
prcfcnt,  were  hired  to  fight  the  battles  of  other  nations.  So,  in 
Nalhe's  Chnft's  Teareiiyver  Jeru/alem,  4to.  1594:  "  Law,  log^cke, 
and  the  Sivitzersy  may  be  hired  to  fight  for  any  body.'*     Maloni. 

^  The  ocean y  ouer-peering  of  his  lift,]     The  lifts  arc  the  barricn 
which  the  fpe^tors  of  a  tournament  muft  not  pafs.     Johnsok. 
See  note  on  Othello,  AA IV.  fc.  i.     Steevens. 

Lifty  in  this  place,  only  fignifies  boundary,  i.  e.  the  (bore*  So, 
inKing  Henry  IV.  Vanlli 

"  The  very  lift,  the  very  utrooft  bound 
/•  Of  all  our  fortunes." 

Thc/elva^e  of  cloth  was  in  both  places,  I  believe,  in  oar  author*i 
thoughts.     Ma  LONE. 

•  The  ratifiers  and  props  of  e^ery  word,]  ^y  nvord  is  here  meant 
a  declaration^  or  propofal.     It  is  determined  to  this  fenie,  by  the 
inference  it  hath  to  what  had  juft  preceded : 
"  The  rabble  call  him  lord,"  &c. 

This  acclamation,  which  is  the  nvord  here  fpoken  of,  was  made 
without  regard  to  antiquity,  or  received  cuftom,  whofe  conconena, 
however,  is  necelTarily  required  to  confer  validity  and  ftability  in 
every  propofal  of  this  kind.     Heath. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  would  tranfpofe  this  line  and  the  next.  Dr.  War 
burton  propofes  to  read,  ixjard-y  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  nveal,  infteidof 
nvord.     I  (hould  be  rather  for  reading,  work.     Tyrwhitt. 

In  the  firft  folio  there  is  only  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the  above 
line ;  and  will  not  the  paffage  bear  this  conftruftion  ? — TTie  rabbk 
call  him  lord,  and  as  it  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,  andu 
if  the  ancient  cuftom  of  hereditary  fucceflion  were  unknown,  iheyi 
the  ratifiers  and  props  of  rvery  ivord  he  utters,  cry, — Let  us  make 
choice,  that  Laertes  (hall  be  king.     Tollet. 

This  covfiruSlion  might  certainly  be  admitted,  and  the  ratifiers  tad 
props  ofrvery  fword  might  bc  underftood  to  be  applied  to  t£e  rtfiWr 
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Thcjr  cry,  Cboofe  wei  Laertes Jhall  he  king! 

Caps,  hands,  and  tongues^  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 

Laertes  JbaU  be  king^  Laertes  king  I 

^EEN.  How  cheerfully  on  the  falfe  trail  they 
cry! 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  falfe  Danilh  dogs.'' 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [^Noi/e  within^ 

Enter  hAtKTES,  arm*d;  Dsincs  following. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king  ? — Sirs,  ftand  you  all 
without. 

Das.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan.  We  will,  we  will. 

[They  retire  without  the  door. 
Laer.  I  thank  you : — keep  the  door. — O  thou 
vile  king. 
Give  me  my  father. 

^EEN.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood,  that's  calm,  pro- 
claims me  baflard ; 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 

BOitioned  in  a  precedine  llne^  withoat  Sir  T.  Hanroer's  tranfpo^ 
fidon  of  this  and  the  following  line;  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
what  Mr.  Toilet  adds,  '*  of  every  word  he  [Laertes]  utters,*'  for 
the  poet  has  not  defcribed  Laertes  as  having  uttered  a  word.  If 
ftercibfe  die  rabble  are  called  the  ratifiers  and  props  ofe^^ery  ^word^ 
Vemoft  iinderftand,  '*  of  every  word  uttered  by  tbemfel*ues  :'*  which 
k  to  tame,  that  it  would  be  unjuft  to  our  poet  to  fuppofe  that  to 
have  been  his  meaning.  Ratifiers,  ^c,  refer  not  to  the  people,  but 
to  cujiom  and  antiquity y  which  the  {beaker  fays  are  the  true  rarifiers 
tad  props  of -every  word.  The  left  word  however  of  the  line  may 
well  oe  fofpeded  to  be  corrupt ;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhltt  has  probably 
faggefted  the  true  reading.    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

•  O,  this  is  comnter,  you  falfe  Danijb  dogs,'\     Hounds  run  eottnter 
wtai  they  trace  the  trail  backwards.    Joh  nson. 
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Even  here,  between  the  chafte  unfmirched  brow/ 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  caufe,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  fp  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude;  do  not  fear  our  perfbn; 
There's  fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king» 
That  treafon  can  but  peep  to  what  it  wouId» 
Ads  little  of  his  will. — Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incensed ; — Let  him  go,  Ger- 
trude ; — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

^EEN.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  ?   I'll  not  be  juggled 
with: 
To  hell,  allegiance!  vows,  to  the  blackeft  devil ! 
Confcience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundeft  pit! 
I  dare  damnation :  To  this  point  I  ftand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence,' 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  J'll  be  reveng'd    ^ 
Mod  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  fhall  ftay  you? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's : 


>  . unfmirched  brtrw,"]  i.  e.  clean»  not  defiled.    To  ht/mhA^ 

our  author  ufes,  h&.  I.  fc.  v.  and  again  in  K.  Henry  V.  A&,  IV.  fc«iii« 

This  feems  to  be  an  allufion  to  a  proverb  often  introduced  ia 
the  old  comedies.  Thus,  in  The  London  Prodigal,  16052  ^*  — .» 
true  as  the  (kin  between  any  man's  brc^ws.*' 

The  fame  phrafe  is  alfo  found  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothhig* 
AA  III.  fc.  V.     Steevens. 

^  That  both  the  worlds  /  grvt  to  neglifrencey']  So,  in  Macleth: 
**  But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  nvorUs  fu£fer«" 

SteiviH»* 
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And,  for  my  means.  Til  hufband  them  fo  well. 
They  (ball  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  defire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your  re- 
venge. 
That,  fweepftake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and 

foe. 
Winner  and  lofer  ? 

Ljer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope 
my  arms ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican,* 
Repaft  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  (peak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltlefs  of  your  father's  death. 
And  am  moft  fenfibly  *  in  grief  for  it. 
It  (hall  as  level  to  your  ju^ement  'pear,^ 

4  Ufe^reni^ring  pelican^]     So,  in  the  ancient  Interlude  ef 

Neumre,  hi.  L  no  date : 

**  Who  taught  the  cok  hys  waicbe-howres  to  obfenre, 
,     •*  And  fyng  of  corage  w>lh  fliryll  throte  on  hye  ? 
«<  Who  taa|ht  the  pelljcan  her  tender  hart  to  canre?— • 
**  For  (he  nolde  fuficr  her  byrdys  to  dye?" 
(t  if  ahagft  needleis  to  add  that  this  accoont  of  the  bird  is  entirely 
ftbolo^    Stebvbns. 

s  .-_»9/9  (ienfibly-^]     Thos  the  qoano,  1604.     The  fblio^ 
IbOowiDg  the  error  of  a  later  quarto»  reads — mo^  fenfihU. 

Malone. 
A  ...^^^Uywr  judgement  'pear,]  So,  the  qnarto.   The  folio,  and 
aQ  die  later  editions,  read : 

fc   I  ■  to  jour  judgement  pierce, 
leis  intelligibly.    Johnson. 

Thu  dtfion  of  the  verb  to  appear,  is  common  to  Beaumont  and 
Pldcber.     So,  in  The  Maid  in  the  Mill:    . 

•*  They  'fear  fo  handfomcly,  I  will  go  forward.'* 
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As  day  does  to  your  eye. 
Danes.  [IViibin.]  Let  her  come  iiu 

Larr.  How  now !  what  noife  is  that  ? 

Enter  Ophelia,  fantaftically  drefs'd  with  Jiraws  ad 
Jlowers^ 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears,  fcvcn  times  fidt, 
Burn  out  the  fenfe  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 
By  heaven,  thy  madnefs  (hall  be  paid  with  weight, 
Till  our  fcale  turn  the  beam.     O  rofe  of  May! 
Dear  maid,  kind  filler,  fweet  Ophelia! — 
O  heavens !  is't  poflible,  a  young  maid*s  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love :  and,  where  'tis  fine. 
It  fends  fome  precious  inftance  of  itfelf 
After  the  thing  it  loves.' 


Again, 

"  And  where  they  'fear  fo  excellent  in  little* 
"  They  will  but  flame  in  great."     Steeveks. 

7  Nature  is  fine  /»  love  :  attd,  nubere  *thfiae^ 
Jt  fends  fome  precious  inftance  of  itfelf 

After  the  thing  it  lavesA  Thefe  lines  arc  not  in  the  qnartOi 
and  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  folio  without  great  lois>  fo 
they  are  obfcure  and  afieded ;  but,  I  think,  they  reqaire  no  emen- 
dation. Love  (fays  Laertes)  is  the  paffion  by  which  naturt  is  mtjt 
exalted  and  ref/ied;  and  as  fubftances,  refined  and  fubtilifed,  eifilj 
obey  any  impulfe,  or  follow  any  attradion,  fome  part  of  natoity^ 
fo  purified  and  refined^  flies  off  after  the  attradiing  objeA*  after  tbe 
thing  it  loves : 

"  As  into  air  the  purer  fpirits  flow, 

•«  And  fcparate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below, 

*'  So  flew  her  foul."    Johnson. 

The  meaning  of  the  paflbge  may  be — That  her  wits,  like  the 
fpirit  of  fine  eflcnces,  flew  off  or  evaporated.  ¥ine^  howcvcfi 
fometimes  fignifies  artful.  So,  in  All's  loell  that  ends  nsftU* 
**  Thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence."    Ste evens. 
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Oph.  Tbey  bore  bim  barefaced  on  the  bier\  • 
Hey  no  nonny^  nonny  bey  nonny:"^ 
And  in  bis  grave  rained  many  a  tear; — 
Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 

Laer.  Hadft  thou  thy  wits,  and  didft  perfuade 
revenge. 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Ofh.  You  muft  fing,  Down  a-^own,^  an  you  call 
bim  a-dawn^.     O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  ^  It 


•  ney  bore  him  hare-fac^d  on  the  bier\  &c.]     So,  ia  Chaucer's 
Kmight€*s  Tale,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  vcr.  2870 : 

**  He  laid  him  bare  the  vifage  on  the  oere, 
**  Tberwith  he  wept  that  pitee  was  to  here." 

STEEVllft. 

9  Hej^  mp  nmnpr.  Sec]    Thefe  words,  which  were  the  burthen  of 
«  long,  are  found  only  in  the  folio.     See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  165,  n.  9. 

Malons. 

*  Jin^t  Down    a-down,]     Perhaps  Shakfpeare  alludes  to 

Fhehe*s  Sommett  by  Tho.  Lodge,  which  the  reader  may  find  in 
Ea^lamJ't  Helicom,  1 600 : 

**  D^tone  a-dovme, 
"  Thus  Phillis  fun^, 
**  By  fancie  once  diftrefled :  &c. 
"  And  fo  iing  I,  with  Jowne  a-denune^*  &c« 
Dmwm  a-down  is  iikewife  the  burthen  of  a  fong  in  The  Three  Ladies 
•f  Lamltn,  1 584,  and  perhaps  common  to  many  others. 

Stebvens* 
Sec  Florio's  Italian  Didlionary,    1598:    "  Filibuftaccbina,  The 
barden  of  a  countrie  fong;  as  we  fay.  Hay  doune  a  doune,  donna*'* 

Malonb. 

»  O,  bomf  the  wheel  becomes  it!  &c.]  The  ftory  alluded  to  1  do  not 

know ;  bot  perhaps  the  lady  ftolen  by  the  ileward  was  reduced  to 

Jph.      JoHKSOX. 

The  ivheel  may  mean  no  more  than  the  burthen  of  the  fong,  which 
(he  had  jnft  repeated,  and  as  fuch  was  formerly  ufed.  I  met  with 
^ follou-ing  obfcnation  in  an  old  quarto  black-letter  book,  pub- 
Klhcd  before  the  lime  of  Shakfpeare: 

•'  The  fong  was  accounted  a  good  one,  thogh  it  was  not  mocbe 
graced  by  the  ivkeele,  which  in  no  wife  accorded  with  the  fubjed 
natter  thereof." 

Vol.  XV.  T 
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is  the  falfc  fteward,  that  ftole  his  mafter^s  daugh- 
ten 

Ljer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

I  quote  this  from  inemor}%  and  from  a  book,  of  which  I  cannot 
recolledl  the  exadl  title  or  date;  but  the  pafli^  was  in  a  mtha 
to  fome  fongs  or  fonnets.  I  well  remember^  to  have  met  with  the 
word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  other  old  books. 

Rota,  indeed,  as  I  am  informed,  is  the  ancient  mofical  tmi 
in  Latin,  for  the  burden  of  a  fone.  Dr.  Farmer,  however,  hv 
juft  favoured  me  with  a  Quotation  from  Nicholas  Breton's  Tnes  $f 
an  idle  Head,  i  ^77»  whicn  at  once  explains  the  word  whetl  m  die 
fenfe  for  which  I  have  contended : 

"  That  I  may  fing,  full  merrily, 
*'  Not  heigh  ho  lueU,  but  care  away!" 
i.  e.  not  with^a  melancholy,  but  a  cheerful  burthen. 

I  formerly  fuppofed  that  the  ballad,  alluded  to  by  Ophelia,  wn 
that  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company;  **  Odbber 
1 5  8o.  Four  ballades  of  the  Lord  of  Lorn  and  the  Fai/e  S/entundf"  kc 
but  Mr.  Ritfon  afTures  me  there  b  no  correfponding  the/i  in  it. 

Stebvbvs. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tvheel  is  here  ufed  in  its  oidioaiy 
fenfe,  and  that  thefe  words  allude  to  the  occupation  of  the  rid 
who  is  fuppofed  to  fing  the  fong  alluded  to  by  Ophelia.— The  fol- 
lowing lines  in  Hall's  Firgidemiarum,  i597»  appear  to  me  to  add 
fome  lupport  to  this  interpretation : 

**  Some  drunken  rimer  thinks  his  time  well  fpent, 
'•  If  he  can  live  to  fee  his  name  in  print ; 
"  Who  when  he  is  once  flefhed  to  tnc  prefie, 
**  And  fees  his  handfelle  have  fuch  fair  fucceflc, 
**  Sung  to  the  <wheeie,  and  fung  unto  the  payle, 
*•  He  fends  forth  thraves  of  ballaM  to  the  fale." 
So,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  CharaBers,  1614:  •*  She  makes 
her  hands  hard  with  labour,  and  her  head  foft  with  pittie;  and 
when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  fitting  at  her  merry  twMe^  fhe 
fings  a  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheele  of  fortune." 

Our  author  likewife  fumiOies  an  authority  to  the  fame  parpofi% 
T<welfth  Night,  k€t  IL  fc.  iv : 

**  Come,  the  fong  we  had  lad  night: 

••  The//>infiers,  and  the  knitters  in  the  fun, 
•*  Do  ufe  to  chaufit  it." 
A  mufical  antiquary  may  perhaps  contend,  that  the  controverted 
words  of  the  text  allude  to  an  ancient  inftrument  mentioned  hj 
Chaucer,  and  called  by  him  a  rote,  by  others  a  'viellei  which  wis 
played  upon  by  the  fridtion  of  a  ivbeeL    Malonb. 
1 
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OpH.  There's  rofemary,  that's  for  remembrance; 
pray  you,  love,  remember :  and  there  is  panfies, 
that's  for  thoughts/ 


^  There*!  rofemary^  that's  for  remembrance ; — and  there  is  fanjtes^ 
tbafsfar  thoughts,'\  There  is  probably  fomc  mythology  in  the  choice 
of  tbeie  herbs,  but  I  cannot  explain  it.  Panfee^  is  for  thoughts ,  be- 
caafeof  its  name,  Penfees;  but  why  rofemary  indicates  remembrance^ 
except  chat  it  is  an  ever-green,  and  carried  at  funerals,  I  have  not 
difeoTcred.    Johnson, 

So,  in  All  Fools t  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  1605  : 
"  What  flowers  are  thefc  ? 
«*  The /tfw/S>  this. 
•*  O,  that's  for  lovers'  thoughts!" 
Rofemary  was  anciently  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  the  memory,  and 
was  not  only  carded  at  funerals,  but  worn  at  weddings,  as  appears 
from  a  paflape  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Elder  Brother^  Ad  III* 

And  from  another  in  Ram- Alley ^  or  MerryJTricks,  161 1  : 
•*  ■  will  I  be  nved  this  morning, 

**  Thou  (halt  not  be  there,  nor  once  be  graced  with 
"  A  piece  oi  rcfemary.*' 
Again,  in  The  Noble  Spanj/h  Soldier ^  1634:  "  I  meet  few  but 
are  ftuck  with   rofemary:  every  one  alked  me  who  was  to   be 
marrkd:* 

Again,  in  Greene's  AVv^r  too  late,  161 6:  "  flie  hath  given 

thee  a  nofegay  of  flowers,  wherein,  as  a  top-gallant  for  all  the  reft, 
is  fet  in  rofemary  for  remembrance,*' 

Again,  in  A  Dialogue  befween  Nature  and  the  Phcenix,  by  R* 
Cheftcr,  1601 : 

•*  TTiere's  rojemarie ;  the  Arabians  juftifie 

**  (Phyiitions  of  exceeding  perfed  fltill) 

**  It  comforteth  the  braine  and  memon'e,"  Sec.    Steevens. 

Rofemary  being  fuppofed   to  ftrengthen  the  memory,  was  the 
emblem  of  fidelity  in  lovers.     So,  in  A  Handfull  ofPleafant  Delites, 
evUmnittg  fundrie  ne*w  Sonets,  i6mo.  15S4: 
••  Rofemary  is  for  remembrance 

**  Bctweene  us  daie  and  night; 
•*  Wiftiing  that  I  might  alwaies  have 
**  You  prcfent  in  my  fight." 
The  poem  in  which  thefe  lines  are  found,  is  entitled  A  Nofkgait 
aliuaies  ffweet  for  Lwers  to  fend  for  Tokens  of  love,  &c.     M  A  L  o  n  e  • 

T  a 
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Laer.  a  document  in  madnefs;  thoughts  and 
remembrance  fitted. 

OpH.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines:' 
— there's  rue  for  you ;  and  here's  fome  for  me : — 

*  There's  iccvasX  for  you y  ^Tivi/ columbines :]  Gfeene,  in  hit  i^at^ 
for  an  Upftart  Courtier ^  1620,  Q2\[^  fennel ^  'women's  ^weedt:  •«  fe 
generally  for  that  (ex,  fuh  while  they  are  maidens,  they  wifli  wm- 
tonly." 

Among  Turbervile's  Epitaphes,  &c,  p.  42,  b«  I  likewiie  find  Ae 
following  mention  olfe7tnel: 

"  yoMrfenell6i6i  declare 

**  (As  (imple  men  can  Ihowe) 
*'  That  fiattrie  in  my  bread  I  bare, 
**  Where  friendfhip  ought  to  grow." 
1  know  not  of  what  columbines  were  fuppofed  to  be  emblematicaL 
They  are  again  mentioned  in  All  Fools,  by  Chapman,  1 605 : 
"  What's  that? — 2i  columbine? 

**  No ;  that  thanklefs  flower  grows  not  in  my  garden." 
Gerard,   however,   and  other  herbalifts,  impute  few,  if  any, 
virtues  to  them ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  ftyled  thanklefs,  becanic 
they  appear  to  make  no  grateful  return  for  their  creation. 
Again,  in  the  1 5th  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion : 

"  The  columbine  amongft,  they  fparingly  do  (et." 
From  the  Caltba  Poetarum,  1 599,  it  (hould  leem  as  if  this  flower 
was  the  emblem  of  cuckoldom : 

**  the  blue  cfffTTv/^// columbine, 

**  Like  to  the  crooked  horns  of  Achcloy.'*    Ste  evens. 

Columbine  was  an  emblem  of  cuckoldom,  on  account  of  the 
horns  of  its  neftaria,  which  are  remarkable  in  this  plant.  See 
Aquilegia^  in  Linn2eus*s  Genera,  684.     S.  W. 

The  columbine  was  emblematical  of  forfaken  loven: 
**  The  columbine  in  tawny  often  taken, 
**  7/  then  afcribed  tofuch  as  are  forfaken.** 

Browne's  Britannia's  Pajiorais,  Book  I.  Song  ii.  1615. 

Holt  White. 
Ophelia  gives  her  fennel  and  columbines  to  the  king.    In  the 
colloftion  of  Sonnets  quoted  above,  the  former  is  thus  mentioned: 
"  Fennelxi  for  flatterers  y 

**  An  evil  thing  'tis  fure  j 
<*  But  I  have  alwaies  meant  truely, 
•'  With  conftant  heart  moll  pure." 
See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Didionary,  1598  :  *'  Dare  finoccbio,  to 
^wtfennelt — to  flatter,  to  diflfemblc,"    Malone. 
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wc  may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'fundays:* — ^j^ou 

*  tbtr^t  ra,tfor  you ;  and  bere*s/ome  for  me  .•— nwf  may  call 

it^  herb  of  grace  o'fundays :  ^r.l  I  believe  there  is  a  quibble  meant 
in  this  paSige;  rue  anciently  fignifying  the  fame  as  Ruth^  u  e. 
forrow.  Ophelia  gives  the  Queen  fome,  and  keeps  a  proportion  of 
it  for  herfelt.  There  is  the  fame  kind  of  play  with  the  lame  word 
in  Kiug  Richard  //• 

.  Ht^  of  grace  is  one  of  the  titles  which  Tucca  gives  to  William 
Rmfus,  in  Decker's  Satiromaflix.  I  fuppofe  the  firll  fyllable  of  the 
famame  J6rfiis  introduced  the  quibble. 

In  Do3or  Do-good's  DireSiom^  an  ancient  ballad^  is  the  fame 
allufion: 

"  If  a  man  have  light  fingers  that  he  cannot  charme, 
"  Which  will  pick  men's  pockets,  and  do  fuch  like  harme^ 
*'  He  muft  be  let  blood,  in  a  fcarfe  weare  his  arme, 
**  And  drink  the  berh  grace  in  a  pofiet  luke-warme." 

Stibvens. 

The  following  paflage  from  Greene's  ^ipfor  an  Upftart  Courtier^ 

will  fnrniih  the  beft  reafon  for  calling  nu  herb  of  grace  o'fundays : 

**  fome  of  them  fmil'd  and  fafi,  Rne  was  csdled  Heriegrace, 

which  though  they  fcomed  in  their  youth,  they  might  wear  in 
their  age,  amd  that  it  was  never  too  late  to  fay  mi/erere,'^ 

Henley. 
Herh  of  grace  was  Dot  thtfnnday  name,  but  the  e^^ety  day  name  of 
rue.  In  the  common  dictionaries  of  Shakfpeare's  time  it  is  called 
herh  of  grace.  See  Florio's  Italian  Didionary,  1598,  in  v.  ruta, 
and  Coterave's  French  Dictionary,  161 1,  in  v.  rue.  There  is  no 
groaod  therefore  for  fuppofin^,  with  Dr.  Warburton,  that  rue  was 
called  herb  of  grace,  from  its  being  ufed  in  exorcifms  performed  in 
churches  on  Sundays. 

Ophelia  only  means,  I  think,  that  the  queen  may  with  peculiar 
propriety  on  Sundays,  when  ihe  folicits  pardon  for  that  crime  which 
(he  has  £0  much  occafion  to  rue  and  repent  of,  call  her  rue,  herb  of 
gracem     So,  in  King  Richard  II: 

*'  Here  did  (he  drop  a  tear;  here  in  this  place 
••  m  fct  a  bank  of  rue,  four  herb  of  grace. 
*«  Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  fhortly  (hall  be  fcen, 
"  In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen." 
Ophelia,  after  having  given  the  queen  rue  to  remind  her  of  the 
forrow  and  contrition  (he  ought  to  feel  for  her  inceftuous  marriage^ 
fells  her,  (he  may  wear  it  with  a  difference,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
that  worn  by  Ophelia  herfelf ;  becaufe  her  tears  flowed  from  the 
\ob  of  a  fiither,  thofe  of  the  queen  ought  to  flow  for  her  guilt/' 

Ma  LONE, 
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xhay  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference.'^— There's  a 
daify:* — I  would  give  you  fome  violets;  but  they 
wither'd  all,  when  my  father  died :' — They  fay,  he 
made  a  good  end, — 

For  bonny  fweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy^ — 

[Sings. 

'  you  may  fwear  your  rue  wth  a  difierence.]    This  {eems  to 

refer  to  the  rules  of  heraldr}%  where  the  younger  brothers  of  t 
family  bear  the  fame  arms  nvith  a  difference^  or  mark  of  diftinftion. 
So,  in  Holinlhed's  Reign  of  King  Richard  II,  p.  443 :  •*  —  becaofe 
he  was  the  youngeft  of  the  Spenfers,  he  bare  a  border  guks  for  a 
difference" 

There  may,  however,  be  fomewhat  more  implied  here  than  it 
exprefled.  Tou,  madam ^  (fays  Ophelia  to  the  Queen,)  unpr  call 
your  RUE  by  its  Sunday  name^  HERB  of  GRACE,  and  Jo  luearit  wlb 
a  difference  to  diftinguijh  it  from  mine,  ivJbich  cam  ne*t/er  be  emy  tlmg 
butmertiy  rue,  i.  t.forrorwm     Steevens. 

•  There* s  a  daify :]  Greene,  in  his  ^tpforan  Vpfiart  Ccmriier,  has 
explained  the  fignificance  of  this  flower :  **  —  Next  chem  grew 
t^e  DISSEMBLING  DAisiE,  to  wame  fuch  light-of-love  we^hes 
sot  to  truft  cxcry  faire  promife  that  fuch  amorous  bachelors  make 
them."    Henley. 

9  /  imuld  give  you  fome  violets  ;  hut  they  tvither^d  all,  ntAeu  mj 
father  died:]  The  violet  is  thus  charaderized  in  the  oldooUedkm 
of  Sonnets  above  quoted,  printed  in  1584: 
"   Violet  is  iovfaithfulneffcy 

**  Which  in  me  ihall  abide ; 
**  Hoping  likewife  that  from  your  heart 
"  You  will  not  let  it  Aide."    Malone. 

*  For  bonny  ftueet  Robin  is  all  my  Joy,]  This  is  part  of  an  old 
fong,  mentioned  likewife  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  in  Tie  Tv.v 
l^oble  Kinfmen,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i: 

"  1  can  fmg  the  broom, 

"  And  Bonny  Robin." 
In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  26  April,  IC94,  i» 
entered  '*  A  ballad,  intituled,  A  doleful  adewe  to  the  laft  Erfc  of 
Darbie,  to  the  tunc  of  Bonny  fweet  Robin."    Steevens. 

The  **  Courtly  new  ballad  of  the  princely  wooing  of  the  hist 
maid  of  London,  by  King  Edward,"  is  alfo  **  to  the  tunc  0^ 
Bonny  fwneet  Robin."     Ri Tso  n. 
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Labr.  Thought  and  afflidtion^'  paffion,  hell  it- 
felf. 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettinefs. 

Oph.  And  will  be  not  come  again  ?  [Sings. 

And  will  be  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  be  is  dead. 

Go  to  tby  deatb^ed. 
He  never  will  come  again. 

His  beard  was  as  wbite  as/now,^ 
All  flaxen  was  bis  poll : 

He  is  gone,  be  is  gone. 

And  we  caft  away  moan ; 
God  *a  mercy  on  bis  foul! 

And  of  all  chriftian  fouls !  *  I  pray  God.    God  be 
wi*  you !  [Exit  Ophelia. 

Laer.  Do  you  fee  this,  O  God  ? 


'  Thought  atid  affU^ion^']  Tbomgbt  herc»  as  in  many  other  places, 
fignifies  melancholy.    See  Vol.  XIL  p.  570,  n.  7,     Maloke. 

4  His  htard  ivas  as  nvhite  as /nonv»  See  J]     This,  and  (everal  cir- 
camftances  in  the  charader  of  Ophelia,  feem  to  have  been  ridi- 
culed in  Ea/hward  Hoe^  a  comedy,  written  by  Ben  Jonfon,  Chap- 
mao,  and  Marfton,  printed  in  1605,  Ad  III: 
**  His  head  as  white  as  milk, 
**  All  flaxen  was  his  hair; 
••  But  now  he's  dead, 
*'  And  laid  in  his  bed, 

**  And  never  will  come  again, 
*'  God  be  at  your  labour !"    Steevens. 
'  Gfl^  'tf  smercy  on  bis  foul! 
And  of  all  chriftian  fouls  /]     This  is  the  common  conclufion  to 
many  of  the  ancient  monumental  infcriptions.     See  Weever's 
Fwseral  Momunents,   p.  657,  658.     Berthelette,   the  publilher  of 
Gower's  Confefflo  Amantisy  1 55A,  fpeaking  firft  of  the  funeral  of 

Chaucer,  and  then  of  Cower,  lays  2  '* he  lieth  buried  in  the 

monaftcrie  of  Seynt  Peter's  at  Weftminfter,  &c.  On  nstbofe  foules 
mtd  all  cbriften,  Jefu  have  mercie"    Ste s V  E  M s. 
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King.  Laertes,  I  muft  commune  with  your  grief/ 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart^ 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wifcft  friends  you  will, 
And  they  Ihall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  mc : 
If  by  dired:  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crown,  oiir  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours^ 
To  you  in  fatisfadion ;  but,  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 
And  we  fhall  jointly  labour  with  your  foul 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  fo ; 

His  means  of  death,  his  obfcure  funeral, — 
No  trophy,  fword,  nor  hatchment^  o'elr  his  bones,' 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  oftentation, — 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth, 
.That  I  muft  call't  in  queftion. 

King.  So  you  fhall ; 

And,  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

^  commune  ivi/h  jour  grief ^     The  folio  reads— ^^jmiagr, 

To  common  is  to  commune^  This  vvord^  pronounced  as  ancieodj 
ibelt,  is  dill  in  frequent  provincial  ufe.  So,  in  The  laft  Voyage  if 
Captaine  Frohijhery  by  Dionyfe  Settle,  12 mo.  bl.  1.  I577  :  **  Onr 
Generall  repayred  with  the  (hip  boat  to  common  or  Cgn  with  them." 
Again,  in   Holinihed's  account  of  Jack  Cade's  mfurreftion:— 

•' to  whome  were  fent  from  the  king  the  archbi(hop  &c,  tQ 

common  with  him  of  his  griefs  and  requefts/'     Steevens. 

7  No  trophy f  fword y  nor  hatchment 9  oer  his  bones i\  It  was  thecot 
torn,  in  the  times  of  our  author,  to  hang  a  fword  over  the  grave  of 
a  knight.     Johnson. 

This  oraftice  is  uniformly  kept  up  to  this  dav.  Not  only  the 
fword,  out  the  helmet,  gauntlet,  fpurs,  and  tabard  (i.  c.  a  coat 
whereon  the  armorial  enfigns  were  anciently  depided,  from  whence 
|he  term  coat  of  armour)  are  hung  over  the  grave  of  every  knight. 

Sir  J.  HAWKiKSf 
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S  C  E  N  E     IV, 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  Horatio,  and  a  Servant, 

HoR.  What  are  they,  that  would  (peak  with  mc? 

SERy".  Sailors,  fir; 

They  fay,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

//o^,  J-et  them  come  in.— 

[jEat//  Servant. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  Ihould  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 

I.  Sail.  God  blefs  you,  fir. 

HoR.  Let  him  blcfs  thee  too. 

I.  SjiL.  He  fhall  fir,  an't  pleafe  him.  There's 
a  letter  for  you,  fir ;  it  comes  from  the  ambaflador 
that  was  bound  for  England;  if  your  name  beHoi- 
ratio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

HoR.  [Reads.]   Horatio,   when  thou  Jbalt  have 

overlook* d  this^  give  thefe  fellows  fome  means  to  the 

king ;  they  have  letters  for  him.     Ere  we  were  two 

days  old  at/ea,  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment 

If^e  us  chace :  Finding  ourfelves  too  Jlozv  of  fail,  we 

pit   on  a  compelled  valour  %    and  in   the  grapple  I 

bearded  them  :   on  the  injlant,  they  got  clear  of  our 

jbip ;  fo  I  alone  became  their  prtfoner.     They  have 

deali  with  me,  like  thieves  of  mercy  ;    but  they  knew 

ivbat  they  did ;  I  am  to  do  a  good  turn  for  them.     Let 

ibe  king  have  the  letters  I  havefent ;  and  repair  thou 

to  nie  zi'itb  as  much  hajle  as  thou  would' ft  fly  deaths    J 


Ill  HAMLET, 

have  words  to /peak  in  thine  ear^  will  make  thee  dumh  % 
yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of-  the  matter} 
Thefe  good  fellows  will  bring  thee  where  lam.  Rofen- 
crantz  and  Guildcn^ern  hold  their  courfe  for  England: 
of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee.     Farewell. 

He  that  thou  knowejl  thine,  Hamlet 
Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  thefe  your  letters; 
And  do't  the  fpeedier,  that  you  may  dircA  mc 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.     [Exeunt. 


SCENE      VII. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  King  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  muft  your  confcicnce  my  acquittance 
feal. 
And  you  muft  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  flain, 
Purfu'd  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears : — But  tell  me, 

Why  you  proceeded  not  againft  thefe  feats. 
So  crimeful  and  fo  capital  in  nature. 
As  by  your  fafety,  greatnefs,  wifdom,  all  things  clfc, 
You  mainly  were  ftirr'd  up. 

King.  O,  for  two  fpecial  reafons; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  feem  much  unfinew'd, 
But  yet  to  me  they  are  ftrong.     The  queen,  his 
mother, 

•  for  the  bore  of  the  matter,^     The  bore  is  the  caliber  of  a 

gun,   or  the  capacity  of  the  barrcL     The  matter  (fayi  HaflJc*) 
nuould  carry  heavier  ivonti.    J  o  h  N I o  K. 
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Lives  almofl  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myfelf^ 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,) 
She  is  fo  conjuiKftive  to  my  life  and  foul. 
That,  as  the  ftar  moves  not  but  in  his  fphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  publick  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is,  the  great  love  the  general  gender'  bear  him : 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  afFedtion, 
Work  like  the  fpring*  that  tumeth  wood  to  (lone^ 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces ;  fo  that  my  arrows^ 
Too  (lightly  timbered  for  fo  loud  a  wind,' 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 


9  the  general  gender — ]     The  common  race  of  the  people. 

Johnson. 

»  Work  iiie  the  fpring  &€.]  This  fimilc  is  neither  very  fca- 
fbnabk  in  the  deep  intereft  of  this  conyerfation,  nor  very  accu- 
ratdy  applied.  If  iht/prwg  had  changed  bafe  metals  to  gold«  the 
tiioaght  had  been  more  proper.    Johnson. 

The  folio,  inftead  of — ivork,  reads— oiW^. 

The  iame  comparifon  occurs  in  Churchyard's  Choi/e  : 
^*  So  theie  m  tjuood  that  water  tarns  to  fltmes.'* 

In  Thomas  Lapton's  Third  Book  of  Notable  Tbtnget,  4to.  bl.  L 
there  is  alfo  mention  of  *<  a  well,  that  whatfoever  is  throwne  into 
die  iame,  is  turned  into  a  ft  one. "    Steevens. 

The  allafion  here  is  to  the  qualities  ftili  afcribed  to  the  dropping 
wdl  at  KnarefboTOQgh  in  Yorkfhire.  Camden  (edit.  1 590^  p.  564,) 
thus  mentions  it :  *'  Sub  quo  fons  eft  in  quern  ex  impendentibus 
iQpilxis  aqaae  guttatim  diftillant^  unde  Dropping  WsLLvocant, 
in  qaem  qnicquid  iigni  immittitur^  lapideo  cortice  brrvi  ohduci  ^  lafi» 
i^iuu  ohfemfatum  eft.**     Rb  E  D. 

J  forfo  loud  a  wind,]    Thus  the  folio.   The  qoarto^  160^9 

leads-^for  fo  loued  armd.  If  thefe  words  have  any  meaning,  it 
ihoDld  feem  to  be — The  inftruments  of  ofience  I  employ,  would 
have  proved  too  weak  to  injure  one  who  is  fo  hved  and  arm'd  by 
the  atfcdion  of  the  people.  Their  love,  like  armour^  would  re- 
Tcrt  the  arrow  to  the  bow.     Steevens. 

Ltnedarm'dh  as  extraordinary  a  corruption  as  any  that  is  found 
in  thefe  plays.    M alone. 


sl4  HAMLET. 

Ljhh.  And  fo  have  I  a  nMic  fsohcr  loft; 
A  fifttr  driven  inio  defpcrai^  lernu  5 
AVhoft  uorth,  if  praifta  mar  go  back 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  ail  the 
YoT  htr  ptrftctions : — But  mr  rrvcngc  ir31 
hisQ.  hrezk  not  your  fleq>s  for  thai:  j 

not  thinks 
That  we  are  made  of  fluff  fo  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  Ihook  wid  dnn' 
And  think   it  paflime.      You  fhorxJj  fhaD  ior- 

more : 
I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourfclf ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagia^'^ 
How  now?  what  news?'-" 

EnUr  a  Mcflcngcr. 

Mt%$.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamkt:* 

This  to  your  majcfty ;  this  to  the  queen. 

Kiso.  From  Hamlet !  Who  brought  them? 

Mhss.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  fay :  I  faw  themsots 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  recciv*ddKfl 
Of  him  that  brought  them.* 

KisG.  Laertes  you  (hall  hear  them:— 

Leave  us.  [£a//  Mefleogp^* 

4  _«^  //  praifei  may  go  hack  again ^  If  I  may  praife  wluito 
been,  but  U  now  to  be  found  no  more.     Johnson. 

'  7 A/7/  nxje  can  let  our  heard  hfjhook  *witb  danger ^\     It  is  UOB** 
ful  that  none  of  ihc  advocates  for  the  learning  of  Shakfpeait kl>^ 
tuld  Ub  that  thib  line  is  imitated  from  Perfius,  Sat.  ii : 
••  Idcirco  ftoliiiam  praibet  tibi  vellerc  barbam 

••    Jupiter?"       S  TEE  YENS. 

^  llo'w  minj  f  (<Q.\     Omitted  in  the  quartos.     Theobald. 
1  Lrtteriy  '6iZ,\     ( )milted  in  the  quartos.     Steevens. 
•  Of  him  that  brought  them.]     I  have  reftorcd  this  hcmiftick 
from  the  quartos.    Stekvens. 
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[Reads.]  High  and  mighty^  you  /ball  know,  I  am 
Jet  naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  Jball  I  beg  leave 
tojeeymr  kingly  eyes  :  when  IJball,  firjl  a/king  your 
pardon  thereunto,  recount  the  occafion  ofmyjudden  and 
moreftrange  return.  Hamlet. 

What  Ihould  this  mean  ?  Are  all  the  reft  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  fome  abufe^  and  no  fuch  thing  ? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  'Tis  Hamlet's  charader.     Naked^^ 

And^  in  a  poftcript  here,  he  fays,  alone : 
Can  you  advife  me  ? 

Labr.  I  am  loll  in  it,  my  lord.    But  let  him 
come; 
It  warms  the  very  licknefs  in  my  heart. 
That  I  fhall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth^ 
Thus  diddejl  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  (b,  Laertes, — 

As  how  fhould  it  be  fo? — how  otherwife? — 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now  re- 
turn'd, — 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,*'  and  that  he  means 


•  j§s  checking  at  his 'voyage,']    The  phrafe  is  from  falconry;  and 
tttKy  be  j unified  from  the  following  paffage  in  Hinde's  Elioj^o  Libi^ 

£iimfo,  1606:    •* For  who  knows  not,  quoth  (he,  that  this 

Iiawk,  whi». ..  comes  now  fo  fair  to  the  fift,  may  to-morrOvr  check 
at  the  lure  ?" 

Again,  in  G.  "^lietftone's  Caftie  of  Delhht,  1 576 : 

••  But  as  the  hawke,  to  gad  which  knowes  the  way, 
•*  Will  hardly  leave  to  checke  at  carren  crowes,"  &c. 

Stbeven*. 
As  checking  at  his  'vojage,']    Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  1604* 
exhibits  a  comipdon  iimilar  to  that  mentioned  in  d.  3,  p.  285.    It 
reads ;— As  the  king  at  his  voyage,    Malone, 
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No  more  to  undertake  it^ — ^I  will  work  hiin 
To  an  exploit^  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  (hall  not  choofe  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  ihall  breathe; 
But  even  his  mother  fliall  uncharge  the  pradice. 
And  call  it,  accident. 

JLtER.*  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devife  it  fo. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  fince  your  travel  much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  fay,  you  fliine :  your  fum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  fuch  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard. 
Of  the  unworthieft  liege.* 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord? 

King.  A  very  ribband  in  the  cap  of  youth. 
Yet  needful  too;  for  youth  no  lefs  becomes 
The  light  and  carelefs  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  fettled  age  his  fables,  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  gravenefs/ — Two  months 
fince, 

*  Laer,  &c.]     The  next  fixteen  lines  are  omitted  in  the  (olio* 

STElVIIf. 

'  0/  the  un^ivorthUji  ficge.]  Of  the  loweft  rank.    Siege ^  ioxft»h 
place.    Johnson. 
So,  in  Othello : 

«'  1  fetch  my  birth 

••  From  men  of  toy d\  Jiege.*'     Ste evens. 
^  Importing  heahh  and  gravene/iJ]    Importing  here  maybe, no^ 
inferrifjghy  logical  confequcnce,  but  producing  hy  phyfical  cffeft* 
A  young  man  regards  fliovv  in  his  drcfs,  an  old  man,  health. 

JOHWSOS. 

Importing  healthy   I  apprehend,  means,   denoting  an  aittMtioH  ti     | 
health.     Ma  lone,  1 
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Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandf, — 
I  have  feen  myfelf,  and  ferv'd  againft,  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horfeback :  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't ;  he  grew  unto  his  feat ; 
And  to  fuch  wond'rous  doing  brought  his  hoHe, 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beaft :  ^  fb  far  he  topp'd  my  thought, 
"that  I,  in  forgery  of  fhapes  and  tricks,^ 
Come  fhort  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  a  Norman,  was't  ? 

King.  A  Norman. 
Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord.' 
Kino.  The  very  fame. 

Ljer.  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch,  in- 
deed. 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confeflion  of  you ; 
And  gave  you  fuch  a  mafterly  report. 
For  art  and  exercife  in  your  defence,' 
And  for  your  rapier  moft  efpecial. 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  light  indeed. 

Importing  may  only  fignify — impljing,  demoting*     So,  in  Kitig 
ILmty  VI.  Part  I : 

"  Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  ftatcs/' 
Mr.  Makme's  explanation,  nowe\xr,  may  be  the  true  one. 

STEB7EN9. 
9  At  he  bad  befn  incorps*i  and  demi-natur* d 
With  the  brave  beaft :]    This  is  from  Sidney's  Arcadia ^  B.  II : 
*'  At  if,  Cenuur-like,  he  had  been  one  peece  with  the  horfe." 

Steevsns. 

•  .-.-^-^  in  forgery  of  Jbapes  and  tricks^  I  COuld  not  contrive  (b 
anny  proofs  of  dexterity  as  he  could  perform.    Johnson. 

^  Lamord.^  Thas  the  quarto,  1604.  Shakfpeare,  I  fufpe6(, 
wrote  Lamode.  See  the  next  fpeech  but  one.  The  folio  has*- 
Irnmumd.     Malone, 

•  ^.....^imjomr  defence ^1     That  is,  in  xhefcience  of  defence. 

JOHNSOX* 


7H  HAMLET, 

If  one  could  match  you :  the  fcrimers  '  of  their  niu 

tion. 
He  fworc,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  opposed  them :  Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  fo  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wifli  and  beg 
Your  fudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, 

L^ER.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  forrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  alk  you  this? 

King.  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  your 
father ; 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time;" 
And  that  I  fee,  in  pafTages  of  proof,' 
Time  qualifies  the  fpark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  *  within  the  very  flame  of  love 

9 /i&/ fcrimers — ]     Thtfificers,    Johnson. 

From  <y?r//w/ttr,  Fr.  a  fencer.     Ma  lone. 

This  unfavourable  defcription  of  the  French  fvvordfmen  is  notia 
the  folio.     Steevens. 

* l(rje  is  be^un  Ifj  time ;]     This  is  obfcarc.     The  meaning 

may  be,  lo^je  is  not  innate  in  us,  and  co-efTcntial  to  our  natuiCy  hot 
begins  at  a  certain  time  from  fome  external  caufe,  and  being  alwifi 
fubjedl  to  the  operations  of  lime,  fuffers  change  and  diminudoii. 

Johnsok* 

The  king  reafons  thus  : — *•  I  do  not  fufped  that  you  did  not 
love  your  father  ;  but  I  know  that  time  abates  the  force  of  aficc* 
tion."     I  therefore  fufpcdt  that  we  ought  to  read : 

hve  is  begone  by  tune  ; 

I  fuppofe  that  Shakfpcare  places  the  fyllable  be  before  gme^  aswc 
fay  ^f-paint,  ^c-fpatter,  ^t-:hink,  Cvc.     M.  Mason. 

'  p^Jagci  of  pro./,]     In  tranfadions  of  daily  experience. 

JoHM»OK. 

<  There  lives  &c.]     The  next  ten  lines  are  not  in  the  folio. 

Stebvbk»» 
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A  kind  of  wick»  or  fnuflf,  that  will  abate  it ; 

And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodnefs  ftill; 

For  goodnefs,  growing  to  a  plurify,^ 

Dies  in  his  own  too-much :  That  we  would  do. 

We  fhould  do  when  we  would;    for  this  would 

changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many, 

*  For  goodnefs^  growing  to  a  flmrify^']  I  would  believe,  for  the 
honour  of  Shakfpeare,  that  he  wrote  pletbory^  But  I  obferve  the 
dnmatick  writers  of  that  time  frequently  call  a  fullneis  of  blood  a 
flmrij^t  as  if  it  came,  not  from  rAftf«,  but  ixomflus^  pluris. 

Wa&burtoit, 

I  think  the  word  (hould  be  {pdt-^flnrij/.  This  paiTage  is  fully 
explained  by  one  in  Mafcal's  treatife  on  cattle,  1662,  p*  187: 
"  Againft  the  blood,  or  plitrifif  of  blood.  The  difiafe  of  blood 
u,  iome  young  horfes  will  nd^  ^d  being  fat  will  increaft  blood, 
and  fo  grow  to  a  pUrifie^  and  die  thereof  if  he  have  not  foon  help." 

ToLLBT. 

We  (hould  certainly.read/Arr^,  as  Toilet  obfen'es.  Thus«  in 
Maffinger's  Unnmtural  Comhai,  I^efort  fays 

•*  ■ inau«)rd, 

'*  Thy  plmrifj  of  goodfidfs  is  thy  ill." 
And  again,  in  The  PiSure^  Sophra  fays : 

**  A  plurijy  of  blood  you  may  let  out,"  &c* 
The  word  alio  occurs  in  The  Tim  Noble  Kimfmnt.    Arcite,  in  hia 
invocation  to  Mars,  iays : 

«'  — —  tlwt  heal'ft  with  blood 

*'  The  earth,  when  it  is  iick,  and  cur'ft  the  world 

"  Of  the  plurijj  of  people !"    M.  Maso  n. 
D^«  Warburton  is  right.  The  word  is  fpelt  plurijy  in  the  quarto, 
16049  and  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  here,  in  'Tit  Pity  Jhe's  m 
Wbire,  by  Ford,  1653  : 

•*  Muft  your  hot  itch  and  plurifie  of  luft, 

«•  The  hq'-day  of  your  luxury,  be  fed 

«*  Up  to  a  furfeit  ?"    Malone, 

Mr.  Pope  introduced  this  fimile  in  the  Effay  on  Critici/m^  v.  303  : 
"  For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  them  good, 
*•  At  hodiet  perijb  through  exce/s  of  hlood%* 
Alcbun  has  a  thought  very  fi railar  to  Pope's :  *'  Twenty  to  one, 
offbd  more,  in  writing  to  much,  then  to  litle :  euen  at  fwenty,  fall 
inUpckneJfe^  rather  by  otter  much  fulnet^  then  by  any  lacke  or  empti" 
noje:*    The  ScboU-Mafter,  4to.  bl.  1.  fol.  43.     Holt  Wbiti. 

Vol.  XV.  U 
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As  there  are  tongues^  are  hands,  are  accidents; 
And  then  this  Jhould  is  like  a  (pendthrift  figh. 
That  hurts  by  eafing.^    But,  to  the  quick  o'thc 
ulcer : 

6  And  then  this  fhould  //  liie  afpenithrift  fi|b. 

That  burtg  by  eqfing.']  K Jpenitbrififigh  Vi  zjigh  ikoi.  XBoiktSkWk, 
onnecdTarv  wafte  of  the  vital  flame.  It  is  a  notion  veiy  (»e?alciit» 
lAaX  fight  impair  the  ftrength,  and  wear  oat  the  animal  powen. 

JoBlltOS. 

So>  in  the  Govemall  of  Heltbe  Sec.  printed  by  Wyvkyn  de  Woide: 
*'  And  for  why  whan  a  man  caftetn  oat  tlut  noble  hnmoar  too 
xnoche,  he  is  hngely  dyfcolored,  and  his  body  moche  feUed,  more 
then  he  lete  fovLTjythes,  foo  moche  blode  oote  of  his  body." 

Stietbits. 

Hence  they  are  called,  in  King  Hewy  F/*— Uood-confoiBiif 
fighs.     Again,  in  Pericles^  1609: 

**  Do  not  confume  yoar  blood tvithfirro'Wbtg.** 
The  idea  is  enlarged  upon  in  Fenton's  Tragical  Difcomfetp  IC79: 
««  Why  ftaye  )'ou  not  in  tyme  the  fource  of  yoar  icorchingy^^icy, 
that  have  already  drayned  your  body  of  his  whdeforoe  horooorn, 
appoynted  by  nature  to  gyve  fucke  to  the  entrals  and  inwwd  p0li 
of  you  ?" 

The  original  quarto,  as  well  as  the  iblio^  reads-^-a  fpcnddiriitV 
figh ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  corraptkm,  arifing  bom  tbe 
fim  letter  of  the  following  word  figh,  beinfl;  an  /•    I  have  tfaece- 
fore,  with  the  other  modem  editors,  ipADXeS-^/pendihri/t  figh,  fol- 
lowing a  late  quarto,  (which  however  is  of  no  authority,)  prioted 
in  1 61 1  •    That  a  figh,  if  it  confumes  the  blood,  bartt  ut  fy  a^» 
or  is  prejudicial   to  us  on   the    whole,    though    it  affi>ids  s 
temporary  relief,  is  fufficiently  clear :  but  the  former  part  of  die 
line,  and  then  this  fibould,  may  require  a  little  explanation.    I&p- 
pofe  the  king  means  to  fay,  that  if  we  do  not  promptly  ewcoie 
what  we  are  convinced  y/tfiwld  or  ought  to  do,  we  (hall  afier- 
wards  in  vain  repent  our  not  having  fbized  the  fortunate  nKMneot  for 
aflion :  and  this  opportunity  which  we  have  let  go  by  os,  and  the 
refledion  that  wtjbould  have  done  that,  which,  from  foperfcntnc 
accidents,  it  is  no  longer  in  our  power  to  do,  is  as  prejudicial  and 
painful  to  us  as  a  bloKxl-conruming  figh,  that  at  once  hurts  aod 
cafes  us. 

I  apprehend  the  poet  meant  to  compare  fuch  a  condufl,  and  the 
confequent  reflexion,  only  to  the  pernicious  quality  which  he  fop- 
pofed  to  be  annexed  to  fighing,  and  not  to  the  temporary  eafcwhtfl* 
It  affords.  His  iimiles,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occaHon  to  ob- 
ferve,  feldom  run  on  four  feet.    Ma  lone. 
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Hamlet  comes  back ;  What  would  you  undertake^ 
To  (how  yourfelf  in  deed  your  father's  fon 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  I'the  church. 

King.  No  place^  indeed^  fhould  murder  fandua-- 

rize; 
Revenge  (hould  have  no  bounds.     But^  good  La«- 

ertes. 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  clofe  within  your  chamber : 
Hamlet,  returned,  fhall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We'll  put  on  thofe  fhall  praife  your  excellence. 
And  let  a  double  varnifh  on  the  fame 
TTic  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  to-^ 

gether. 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads :  he,  being  remifs,' 
Moft  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  perufe  the  foils ;  fo  that,  with  eafc. 
Or  with  a  little  fhuffling,  you  may  choofe 
A  fword  unbated,'  and,  in  a  pafs  of  pradlice,' 

'  — -ik,  beiMg  remi/t,]    He  being  not  vigilant  or  cautions. 

JoHMSOir. 

*  Afimrd  nnbated«]  i.  e.  not  blunted  as  foils  are.  Or^  as  one 
edition  has  it,  embaiud os  envenomed.     Pope. 

There  is  no  fuch  reading  as  emhaited  in  any  edition.  In  Sir 
Thoinas  North's  tranflation  of  Pluurch,  it  is  faid  of  one  of  the 
MiuUi,  that  **  he  (hewed  the  people  the  cruel  fight  of  fencers,  at 
tmn^ted  {woris"    Stesvens. 

Noc  blanted*  as  foils  are  by  a  button  fixed  to  the  end.  So»  in 
Lnvt'i  LaUurt  Loft  : 

<<  That  honour,  which  (hall  hate  his  fcythe's  keen  edge." 

Maloni. 

9  ..— .  a  fafs  of  practice,]  Praflice  b  often  by  Shakfpeare,  and 
odier  writers*  taken  for  an  injidious  ftratagem^  or  prhjy  treafon, 
m  Icnic  not  incongruous  to  this  pail^ge*  where  yet  I  rather  be- 
lieve, that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  tbruftfor  exerdje. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Look  about  joug  1 600 : 

*•  I  pray  God  there  be  nopraffice  in  this  change," 

u  2 
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Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer,  Iwilldo*t: 

And,  for  the  purpofe.  Til  anoint  my  fword. 
I  bought  an  undlion  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that,  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplafm  fo  rare, 
Colledled  from  all  fimples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  fave  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  fcratch'd  withal :  I'll  touch  my  point . 
With  this  contagion;  that^  if  I  gall  him  flightly. 
It  may  be  death.* 

King.  Let's  further  think  of  this  ; 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  means. 
May  fit  us  to  our  Ihape :  Mf  this  (hould  fail. 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  perfomw 
ance. 

Again :  ^ 

*«  ««__  the  man  is  like  to  die : 
**  Prague »  by  th'  mafs,  fra&ke  by  tbc  ftc-^— • 
'*  Praaice,  by  the  Lord,  praBice^  I  fee  it  clear." 

Again,  more  appofitcly  in  our  author's  Tivelfih  Nigbt^  A&W* 

fc.  ult : 

"  This  fra^ic^  hath  moft  ihrewdly /^ V  upon  thcc." 

Stbivins. 

A  pa/s  of  praBke  is  a  farvottrite  pafs^  one  that  Laertea  was  vrcU 
pradlifed  in. — In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Hero's  father  lays : 
"  I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
'*  Defpite  his  nice  fence,  and  his  saXvc  proBiCe**' 
The  treachery  on  this  occaHon,  was  his  ufing  a  fword  mA^aed  and 
titvenomed*     M.  Mason. 

'  It  may  be  death  J]  It  is  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  no  one  of 
Shakfpearc's  numerous  and  able  commentators  has  remarked,  widi 
proper  warmth  and  dctcilation,  the  villainous  aflaflin-like  treachcxy 
of  Laertes  in  this  horrid  plot.  There  is  the  more  occafion  that  4c 
(hould  be  here  pointed  out  an  objeft  of  abhorrence,  as  he  is  a  cha- 
raftcr  we  are,  m  fome  preceding  parts  of  the  play,  led  to  refped 
and  admire.     Ritson. 

J  May  fit  us  to  ourfijape:"]  May  enable  US  to  ajjfkmc  proper  chof^ 
takers ,  and  to  ad  our  part.     Johnson. 
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'Twcrc  better  not  aflay'd ;  therefore,  this  projedl 
Should  have  a  back,  or  fecond,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  (houid  blaft  in  proof.*   Soft ; — let  me  fee  :— 
We'll  make  a  folemn  wager  on  your  cunnings, — 
Iha't: 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  preferr'd 

him* 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  fipping. 
If  he  by  chance  efcapc  your  venom'd  ftuck,* 
Our  purpofe  may  hold  thpre.  But  ftay,  what  noife  ? ' 


4 blajtuiproofj]  This,  I  believe,  isa  ineuphor  taken  from 

m  mine,  which,  in  the  proof  or  execution,  fon^mes  breaks  oat 
vich  an  inefiedual  blaft.    Johnson. 

The  word  proof  (hows  the  metaphor  to  be  taken  from  the  trying 
gr  proving  fire-arms  or  cannon,  which  often  blaft  or  burft  in  the 
froofm    St£bvens. 

«  ril  have  preferr'd  bim — ]  L  e.  prefented  to  him.     Thus 

the  quarto,  1 604.     The  word  indeed  is  mbpelt,  frrfafd.    The 
folio  reads — ^I'll  have  frtpard  him*    M a  l  o  n  b. 

To  prefer  (as  Mr.  Malone  obfcrves)  certainly  means— to  prefeat, 
or  9fferm     So,  in  Ttmon  of  Athens  :' 

**  Why  ih^n  preferr'd  yoa  not  your  fums  and  bills  ?" 

Stebvens« 
^  If  he  bj^  chance  efcapejour  'venowCd  ftuck,]  Tot  fuck,  read  tuck, 
1  common  name  for  a  rapier.    Blackstonb. 

Yoor  vcDom'd  ftuck  is,  your  venom'd  thruft.  Stitck  was  a 
term  of  the  fencing-fchool.  So,  in  Ttvelfth  Night :  **  —  and 
he  gives  n)e  th.^  Jhtck  with  fuch  a  mortal  motion, — ,"  Again,  in 
The  lUtumfhm  Parnajfus^  1 606  :  "  Here  is  a  fellow,  Judicio,  that 
carr&l  die  deadly  Jhcke  in  his  pen." — See  Florio's  Italian  Didt 
1598 :  *•  Stoccata^  a  foyne,  a  thruft,  \ftoccado  given  in  fence." 

Malonb« 
Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  229,  n.  6.    Stbevens. 

'  But  ftay,  what  noife  ?]     I  have  recovered  this  from  tht 

quartos*    Stebvbns, 
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Enter  Queen. 

How  now,  fwcct  queen  ?  *  • 

^UEEN.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel/ 
So  faft  they  follow : — Your  lifter's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

LjIBR.  Drown'd!  O,  where? 

^EEN.   There  is  a  willow  grows  afcaunt  the 
brook/ 
That  ftiows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glafly  dream ; 
Therewith  fantaftick  garlands  did  (he  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  dailies,  and  long  purples,' 


*  How  now,  /weet  queen  ^]  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  qoaito. 
The  word  ntnv^  which  appears  to  have  been  omitted  by  the  care- 
leflhefs  of  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor^  was  fupplted  hy  the  editor 
of  the  (econd  folio*    Ma  lone. 

9  One  vffoe  dotb  tread  upon  another's  heel,]  A  fimilar  tfaoDght  oc- 
curs in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1 6oQ  2 

**  One  forrow  never  comes*  out  brings  an  heir, 
**  That  may  facceed  as  his  inheritor."    Stxivins* 
Again  9  in  Drzy  ton*B  Mortimerwdos,  4to.  1596: 

'*  miferies,  which  feldom  come  alone, 

"  Thick  on  the  neck  one  of  another  fclL" 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  131ft  Sonnet: 

**  A  thoufand  eroans,  but  thinking  on  thy  fall, 
**  One  on  another's  neck, ."    Malone. 

Again,  in  Locrine,  iCQj: 

•*  One  mifchief  follows  on  another's  neck.** 
And  this  alfo  is  the  firft  line  of  a  queen's  ipeech  on  a  lady's  drown- 
ing herfelf.    Ritson. 

*  —  afcaunt  the  hrooi,]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio  read^^ 
ajlant.  Afcaunce  is  interpreted  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  on 
Chaucer — aJkeiM,  ajide,juie*ways,     Stbbvbms. 

'  and  long  purples,]     By  long  purples  is  meant  a  plant,  the 

modem  botanical  name  of  which  is  orchis  morio  mas,  andendj 
tejiiculus  ntorionis.  The  grojjer  name  by  which  it  pafles,  is  fufficientljf 
known  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the  county 
where  Shakfpeare  lived*   Thus  far  Mr.  Warner.    Mr.  Collins  adds, 
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That  liberal  *  fliepherds  give  a  groffer  name^ 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them : 
There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  fliver  broke; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herfelf. 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  fpread 

wide; 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up : 
Which  time,  fhe  chanted  fnatches  of  old  tunes;* 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  diftrefs,* 

that  in  Saflex  it  is  ftill  called  dead  meut  hands ;  and  that  in  Lyte'i 
Htrhml^  '57^>  ^^  various  names,  too  grofs  for  repetition,  are  pre- 
lienred. 

Dtad  men's  thnmbs  are  mentioned  in  an  ancient  bL  L  ballad,  en- 
tidcd  The  deceaftd  Maiden  Lofver: 

**  Then  round  the  meddowes  did  (he  walke, 

*'  Catching  each  flower  by  the  ftalke, 

"  Such  as  within  the  meddowes  grew ; 

**  A%  dead  mans  thnmbe,  and  hare-bell  blew,"    Stibvbns. 

One  of  the  ^roi&r  names  of  this  plant  Gertrude  had  a  particular 
leafon  to  avoid: — the  rampant  nuidcrw.     Malone. 

^  ■  liberal — ]     Licentious.      See  Vol.  Ill,   p,  242,    n.  9 ; 

VoL  IV,  p.  500,  n.  4;  Vol.  V.  p.  i^i^  n.  <S,  and  p.  436,  n.  3. 

Rbio. 
liberal  is  free-fpoken,  licentious  in  Janguage.     So,  in  Othello  : 
*<  Is  he  not  a  moll  profane  and  liberal  counfeUor  ?"    Again,  in 
J  Woman's  a  Weathercock^  by  N*  Field,  1612  : 

"  Next  that,  the  fame 

**  Of  vour  neeledl,  and  //^^r^Atalking  tongue, 
'*  Which  bre^  my  honour  an  eternal  wrong,"  Maloni, 
*  Which  time,  fie  chanted  Jnatcbes  ^aA/ tunes;]     Fletcher,  in 
his  Scornful  Ladj,  very  invidioufly  ridicules  thu  incident : 
*'  I  will  run  mad  firft,  and  if  that  get  not  pity, 
"  111  drown  myfelf  to  a  moft  difmal  ditty." 

Wakbukton* 
The  quartos  read— -(hatches  of  old  lands,  i^  e.  hjmns. 

STBBVBlli. 

^  jL  one  incapable  of  her  own  difirefs^     As  one  having  no  fw- 
derfimndsng  or  knowledge  of  her  danger.    See  p.  233,  n.  o. 

Malonb. 
That  is,  uienfible.     So,  in  King  Richard  III: 

**  /ffr0/a^/r  and  (hallow  innocents/'    Ritson. 

U    A 
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Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 
Unto  that  element :  '^  but  long  it  could  not  be^^ 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drlnk^ 
PulPd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death.* 

Ljibr.  Alas  then,  (he  is  drowned  ? 

^UEEN.  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much   of  water  haft  thou,  poor 
Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  But  yet 
It  is  our  trick ;  nature  her  cuftom  holds. 
Let  ftiame  fay  what  it  will :  when  thefe  arc  gone. 
The  woman  wiU  be  out.^ — Adieu,  my  lord ! 

'  Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu*d 
Unto  that  element :]     I  do  not  think  the  word  indued  is  (enfeiil 
this  place ;  and  believe  we  (hould  read  inured. 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  forgot  himfelf  in  this  fcene^  as  there  is 
not  a  fingle  circumflance  in  the  relation  of  Ophelia's  death,  ttiat 
induces  us  to  think  fhe  had  drowned  herfelf  intentionally. 

M.  Ma  so  jr. 

As  we  are  indued  with  certain  original  difpoiitions  and  propeo- 
fities  at  our  birth,  Shakfpeare  here  u&s  indued  with  great  licentioof- 
nefs,  for  formed  by  nature ;  clothed,  endowed,  or  fumiihed,  widi 
properties  fuited  to  the  element  of  water. 

Our  old  writers  ufed  indued  and  endtrwed  indifcriminately.  **  To 
indue,"  fays  Minlheu  in  his  Didlionary,  **  fepiffime  refertar  ad 
dotes  animo  infufas,  qqibus  nimirum  ingenium  alicujus  imbutum  ft 
initiatum  eft,  unde  et  G.  infiruire  eft.  L.  imbuere,  imbuere  proprie 
eft  inchoare  et  initiari." 

In  Cotgrave's  French  Didionary,  161 1,  infiruire  is  interpreted^ 
**  to  faftiion,  to  furniih  with."    Ma  lone. 

*  To  miiddy  deaihA  In  the  firft  fcene  of  the  next  z&  we  find 
Ophelia  buried  with  luch  rites  as  betoken  (he  foredid  her  cwn  bfe. 
It  (hould  be  remembered,  that  the  account  heregiven«  is  that  of  a 
friend  ;  and  that  the  queen  could  not  po(ribly  know  what  pafted  ia 
the  mind  of  Ophelia,  when  (he  placed  herfelf  in  fo  perilous  a  fitu- 
ation.  After  tnc  hiis  had  been  weighed  and  confidered,  the  pricft 
in  the  next  aft  pronounces,  that  her  death  ivas  doubtful.    Malohe. 

9  The  woman  ay/7/  be  cut,]  i.  c.  tears  will  flow.  So,  in  K»  Uemry  Vz 
*'  And  all  the  luoman  C2Lmt  into  my  eyes^**    Ma  lone. 

See  Vol.  IX.  p.  450,  n.  7.    Steeveks. 
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I  have  a  fpeech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze. 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.*  [Exif. 

King.  Let's  follow,  Gertrude : 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  ftart  again ; 
Therefore,  let's  follow,  [Exeuni. 


ACTV.      SCENE    I. 

A  Cburcb'-yard, 

Enfer  two  Clowns,  wifb/pades,  6?r. 

I  Clo.  Is  (he  to  be  bury'd  in  chriftian  burial, 
chat  wilfully  feeks  her  own  falvation  ? 

2.  Clo.  1  tell  thee,  fhe  is ;  therefore,  make  her 
grave  ftraight:^  the  crowner  hath  fet  on  her,  and 
finds  it  chriftian  burial. 


*  Bmt  that  this  folly  drowns  //.]  Thus  the  qaarto,  1604.  The 
folio  reads— fiut  that  this  folly  doubts  it,  i.  e.  douts,  or  extingaiihes 
it.    Seep. 63,  n.  6.    Malone. 

'  make  her grarve  ftraight :]     Make  her  grave  from  caft  to 

weft  in  a  dired  line  parallel  to  the  church ;  not  from  north  to 
fooCh«  athwart  the  regular  line*    This,  I  think,  is  meant. 

JoHNsoir* 

I  cannot  think  that  this  means  any  more  than  male  her  grave  im» 
mediately.  She  is  to  be  buried  in  chriftian  burial »  and  confequently 
the  gnve  is  to  be  made  as  ufual.  My  interpretation  may  be  juili« 
fied  firom  the  following  paffages  in  King  Henry  V.  and  the  play  be- 
fore OS :  ** We  cannot  lod^  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen 

gentlewomen  who  live  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it  will  be 
cbooght  we  keep  a  bawdy-houfe^rtf/^i&/." 
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1.  Clo»  How  can  that  be^  unlels  ihe  drowned 
herfelf  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2*  ClOs  Why,  'tis  found  fo. 

!•  Clo.  It  mull  be  fe  offendendoi  it  cannot  be 
dfe.  For  here  lies  the  point:  If  I  drown  myfelf 
wittingly,  it  argues  an  adl :  and  an  ad  hath  three 
branches;  it  is,  to  ad,  to  do,  and  to  perform;* 
Argal,  ftie  drown'd  herfelf  wittingly. 

2.  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  dclver. 

1.  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water; 
good:  here  Hands  the  man ;  good:  If  the  mango 
to  this  water,  and  drown  himfelf,  it  is,  will  h^ 
nill  he,  he  goes ;  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water 
come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  him- 
felf: Argal,  he,  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death, 
ihortens  not  his  own  life. 

2.  Clo.  But  is  this  law? 

J.  Clo.  Ay,  marry  is*t;  crowner's-qucft  law.' 

<Again,  in  HamUt^  Aft  III.  fc.  iv : 

«  Folt  He  will  coTOit  ftraigbtJ* 
Again,  in  The  Lwers  Frogrefs^  by  ficauxnont  and  Fletcher: 

♦'  Lif.  Do  you  fight /fw/>i&/^ 

"  Clar.  Yes,  prcfcntly/^ 
Again,  in  The  Merry  Wrvts  of  Wind/or  : 

**  n we'll  come  and  drcfs  yo^ftraigbu" 

Again,  in  Othello  : 

**  Farewell,  my  Defdemona,  I  wUl  come  to  thecJhm^J* 

Stiitiis. 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

**  Let  us  make  leaAy  ftraight**    M^lonb. 

4  ■  *an  aQ  hath  three  branches ;  //  £r,  to  a8^  to  do,  emiiofet^ 
firm .']  Ridicule  on  fcholaftick  divifions  without  diftin£tioQ;  and 
of  diflinftions  without  difierence.    Warburton, 

*  •^^^^  crotjuner* s  quefi-lanvj]  I  ftrongly  fuioeft  tliat  dus  ii* 
ridicule  on  the  cafe  of  Dame  Hales,  reported  oy  Flowdea  snhii 
commentaries,  as  determined  in  3  Eli?:. 

It  icems,  her  hufband  fir  James  Hales  had  drowned  himfelf  ins 
river ;  and  the  quefUon  was,  whether  by  this  adt  a  for&itoie  of  i 
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2.  Clo.  Will  you  ha*  the  truth  on*t?  If  thit 
had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  (he  fhould  have  been 
bury'd  out  of  chriflian  burial. 

I.  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  fay*ft:  And  the  more 
pity;  that  great  folks  (hould  have  countenance  in 
this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themfelves,  more  than 
their  even  chriftian.^    Come;  my  fpade.     There 

kaie  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canteibary,  which  he  was  pofl 
leflbd  of,  did  not  accrue  to  the  crown :  an  inqaifition  was  found 
before  ti^e  coroner,  which  found  him^i^  de/e.  The  legal  and  logical 
Inbtilties,  arifing  in  the  courfe  of  the  argument  of  this  caie,  gave 
a  very  fidr  opportunity  for  a  fneer  at  cnnAmer't  queft-law.  Tlie  ex- 
pieflion,  a  little  before,  that««  aa  hatb  tbrte  branches ^  &c.  is  fo 
pointed  an  allufion  to  the  ca(e  I  mention,  that  I  cannot  doubt  bot 
that  Shakfpeare  was  acquainted  with,  and  meant  to  laugh  at  it. 

It  may  be  added,  that  on  this  occafion  a  great  dealof  fnbtilty 
was  ufed,  to  afcertain  whether  fir  James  was  the  agemt  or  dm 
fatiemt ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  be  nneni  to  ibe  'water ^  or  tbe 
mmur  came  to  bim^  The  caufe  of  fir  James's  madnefs  was  the  cir- 
comftance  of  his  having  been  the  jodge  who  condemned  ladj  Jaae 
Grajf.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

If  Shakfpeare  meant  to  allude  to  the  cafe  of  Dame  Hales* 
(which  indeed  feems  not  improbable,}  he  muft  have  heard  of  that 
cafe  in  converfation ;  for  it  was  determined  before  he  was  bom, 
and  Plowden's  Commentaries,  in  which  it  is  reported,  were  not 
tranflated  into  Englifh  till  a  few  years  ago.  Our  author's  ftady  was 
probably  not  mnch  encumbered  with  old  French  Reports. 

Maloni. 

• tbeir  even  cbn/lian,]    So,  all  the  old  books,  and  rightly, 

Ao  old  £ngli(h  expreffion  for  fellow-chriftian.     Th  i  rl  b  y  . 

So,  in  Chaucer's  Jaci  Upland:  "  If  frcres  cannot  or  mow  not 
eicofe  'hem  of  thefe  queflions  aiked  of  'hem,  it  feemcth  that  they 
be  horrible  gihie  againft  God,  and  ther  even  cbrifiian ;"  &c. 

Again,  in  Gowcr,  De  Confeffione  Amanth^  Lib.  V.  fbl.  102  : 
••  Of  beautie  fighc  Kc  never  hir  even.** 

Agasn^  Chaucer's  Per/ones  Tale:  " of  his  neighbour,  that  is 

to  fiiyn,  of  his  even  crifien^*  &c.     This  phrafe  alfo  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  Fafion  Letters.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  421,   &c.  &c. 
.  ^  That  is  to  fay,  in  relieving  and  fuftcnance  of  your  even  cbriften,*' 

ire — ^Again,  ** to  diipofe  and  help  your  even  cbrifien** 

Stbevens. 

Soj  King  Henry  Eighth,  in  his  anfwer  to  parliament  in  1 546 : 
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is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchen, 
and  grave-makers ;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profeflion. 
2.  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1.  Cx,o.  He  was  the  firft  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2.  CloP  Why,  he  had  none. 

1.  Clo.  What,  art  a  he^ithea?  How  doft  thou 
underftand  the  fcripture  ?  The  fcripture  fays,  Adam 
digg'd;  Could  he  dig  without  arms?  I'll  put 
another  queftion  to  thee:  if  thou  anfwer'ft  nje  not 
to  the  purpofe,  confefs  thyfelf— * 

2.  Clo*  Go  to. 

1.  Clo.  What  is  he,  that  builds  ftrongcr  than 
cither  the  m^fon,  the  fhipwright,  or  the  carpenter? 

2.  Clo.  The  gallows-maker;  for  that  frame  out- 
lives a  thoufand  tenants. 

1.  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith;  tbo 
gallows  does  well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 
well  to  thofe  that  do  ill:  now  thou  doft  ill,  to  fay, 
the  gallows  is  built  ftronger  than  the  church ;  argal, 
the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee.  To't  again; 
come. 

2.  Clo.  Who  builds^  ftronger  than  a  mafon,  4 
fhipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 


*• you  might  fay  that  I,  bcyng  put  in  fo  fpcciall  a  traft  as  I 

am  in  this  cafe,  were  no  truftie  frende  to  you»  nor  charitable  nun 
to  mine  even  chrifiiati^ — ."     Hall's  Chronicle,  fbl.  261 . 

Maloke. 

'  2.  Clo.'\     This  fpeech,  and  the  next  as  far  as-— ovi/i^vitf  arnui 
is  not  in  the  quartos.     Steevens. 

*  confefs  thy f elf — ]  and  be  hartg'd^  the  Clown,  \  foppofe, 

would  have  faid,  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted.  Thb  was  a 
common  proverbial  fentence.  See  Othello,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i. — He 
might,  however,  have  intended  to  fay,  confefs  thyfelf  an  afs. 

Maloke. 

9  Who  builds  &c.]    The  inquifitive  reader  may  meet  with  an  at 
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1.  Clo.  Ay,  tell  mc  that,  and  unjrokc* 
a.  Clo.  Many,  now  I  can  tell. 

1.  Clo.  To*t. 

2.  Clo.  Mafs,  I  cannot  telL 

JExt/^tHamlbt  and  Horatio,  atadiftancc. 

1.  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it;* 
for  jour  dull  afs  will  not  mend  his  pace  with 
beating:  and,  when  you  are  afk'd  this  queftion 
next,  lay,  a  grave-maker;  the  houfes that  he  makes^ 
laft  till  doomfday.  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,  and 
fetch  me  a  ftoup  of  liquor.  [Exit  2.  Clown. 


femMa^  of  fuch  queries  (which  perhaps  compofed  the  chief  fefti* 
Tity  of  our  anceftors  by  an  evening  fire)  in  a  vofainie  of  very  fcarco 
tnasy  preferved  in  the  Univeriity  Library  at  Cambridge,  D.  §.  a*. 
The  innocence  of  thefe  Demawides  Joyous  may  deierve  a  praife 
wluch  is  not  always  due  to  their  delic^,    Stebvbns. 

*  Ay^  iell  me  that,  ami  miyoke.'\  If  it  be  not  fafficient  to  fay. 
vitli  Dr.  Warborton»  that  this  phraie  might  be  taken  from  huf- 
bandry,  without  much  depth  of  reading,  we  may  prpduce  it  from 
a  dittie  of  the  workmen  of  Dover,  prefervbd  in  the  additions  to 
Holinlhed,  p.  1 546 : 

•*  My  bow  is  broke,  I  would  tuijdke^ 

**  My  foot  is  fore,  I  can  worke  no  more."    Farmer. 

Again,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbhn^  at  the  end  of  Song  I : 

<*  Here  ril  unyoke  a  while  and  tume  my  ileeds  to  meat." 
Again*    in  F.  Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory^ 

P*  593  *  ** ^  ^^  evening,  and  when  thou  doft  unyoieJ' 

Steevbns. 

'  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  //;]  So,  in  The  Mayies  Meta* 
umrfbojis^  by  Lyly ,  1 600 : 

•♦  In  vain,  I  fear,  /  beat  my  brains  about, 

«'  Proving  by  fcarch  to  find  my  miftrefTe  out/*    Malomb* 
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He  digs,  and  lings. 

In  youth  when  I  did  love,  did  lovc^ 
Metbougbt,  it  was  very/weet, 

To  contra ff,  O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  bebove 
O,  metbougbt,  there  was  noibing  meeiJ 

4  Inywib  nvbeu  I  did  Ityve,  &c.]  The  thite  Saozas>  fonff  here 
bj  the  grave-dimr^  are  cxtra^^,  with  a  flight  rariadon*  ttoo  a 
btric  poem,  caJkd  Tbe  aged  I^er  rtwmuttb  Lrue^  written  bf 
Houy  Howard^  earl  of  Sunrev,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  Vlil.  and  who  was  beheaded  1 547^  on  a  firained  accafatirm 
oftreafon.  Theobald. 
*  ^  To  contraff,  O,  the  time,  fir,  ah,  tK^  hebove 

O,  metboupbt,  there  avas  nothing  meet  A  Thii  paflage»  ai  it 
Sands,  is  abfofute  nonfenfe;  but  if  we  read  '«  fbr^^/'  infteadof 
**  for  ah"  it  will  have  fome  kind  of  fenfe,  lu  it  may  mean  <*  tiitt 
k  was  not  meet,  though  he  was  in  love,  to  contrail  hinfcif  ylr 
sverJ'    M*  Mason. 

Dr.  Percy  is  of  opinion  that  the  difierent  cormptions  in  thde 
ftanzas,  might  have  been  "  defigned  by  the  poet  himfelf«  the  better 
to  paint  the  charader  of  an  illiterate  clown." 

Behove  is  intereft,  convenience.  So,  in  the  4th  Book  of  Fhaer't 
verfion  of  the  JEneid: 

•*  —wilt  for  thyne  own  behove*'*    Stbiviks. 
--^-^  nothing  meet. '^     Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto^  1604,  reads: 

O  me  thought  there  z  ivas  nothing  a  meet.  Malo  V  £. 
The  original  poem  from  which  this  flanza  is  taken,  like  the  other 
fucceeding  ones,  is  preferved  amon^  lord  Surrey's  poems ;  though, 
as  Dr.  Percy  has  oblerved,  it  is  attributed  to  lord  Vanx  by  Geoige 
Gafcoigne.  See  an  epiftle  prefixed  to  one  of  his  poems,  primed 
with  the  reft  of  his  works,  icy^^  By  others  it  is  fuppoicd  to  lave 
been  written  by  fir  Thomas  Wyatt  2 
"  I  lothc  that  I  did  love ; 

•*  In  youth  that  I  thought  fwcte : 
«*  As  time  requires  for  my  behove, 
«*  Methinks  they  are  not  mete." 
All  thcfc  difficulties  however  (fays  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton, 
Hiftorj  of  Englijb  Poeiry^  Vol.  III.  p.  45,)  arc  at  once  adjuftcd  bjr 
MS,  Harl.  1703,  25,  in  the  Britilh  Mufcum,  in  which  wc  haves 
copy  of  Vaux's  poem,  beginning,  /  lothe  that  I  did  love,  with  the 
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Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  bufinels  ? 
he  fings  at  grave-making. 

HoR.  Cuftom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of 
eafinefs. 

Ham.  *Tis  e'en  fo :  the  hand  of  little  employ* 
ment  hath  the  daintier  fenfe. 

imChO.But  age^  with  bisjiealingjleps, 
Haib  clawed  me  in  bis  clutch. 
And  batbjhipped  me  into  tbe  land^ 
As  if  I  bad  never  heenjucb.^ 

[Throws  up  a  fcull. 

Ham.  That  fcull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could 
ling  once :  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  firft 
murder !  This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician, 
which  this  afs  now  o'er-reaches ; ''  one  that  would 
circumvent  God,  might  it  not? 


title  **  A  dy  ttie  or  fonet  made  by  the  lord  Vaos,  in  the  time  of  the 
ooUe  quene  Marye,  reprefenting  the  image  of  death." 

The  entire  fong  is  publilhed  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  firft  yolame  of 
Ui  Msfmes  rf  Aucieut  Englijb  Poetry.     StbbVB NS. 

^  As  if  I  bmd  ttever  been  fuch.'\     Thus,  in  the  original : 
**  For  age  with  ftealing  fteps 

"  Hath  claade  me  with  nis  crowch ; 
••  And  lufty  youihe  away  he  leapes, 
"  As  there  had  bene  none  fucn."    Stbbyers. 

»  nvbicb  this  afs  now  o'er-reaches;]     The  folio  reads— <Vr- 

^er.     Stbbvbns. 

In  the  qnartOy  [1604]  for  over^qfices  is  over-reacbts,  which  agrees 
better  with  the  fentence:  it  is  a  ilrong  exaggeration  to  remark,  that 
an  a/s  can  onjer-reach  him  who  would  once  have  tried  to  drcstm- 
'uemt'^.  I  believe  both  thefe  words  were  Shakfpearc's.  An  author 
in  revifing  his  work,  when  his  original  ideas  have  faded  from  his 
mind,  and  new  obfervations  have  produced  new  fentiments,  eafily 
imrodaces  images  which  have  been  more  newly  imprefled  upon  him, 
withoat  obfcrving  their  want  of  congmity  to  the  general  texture  ci 
hb  original  dcfign.    Johnson, 
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HoA.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier ;  which  could  fay,  GW- 
morrov)\fwe€t  lord  I  How  doft  ibou^  good  lord?  This 
might  be  my  lord  fuch-a-one,  that  prais*d  my  lord 
fuch-a-onc*s  horfcj  when  he  meant  to  beg  it;' 
might  it  not  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  fo:  and  now  my  lady  Worm's;' 
chaplefs,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a 
fexton's  fpade :  Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had 
the  trick  to  fee't.  Did  thefe  bones  coft  no  more 
the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  them?' 
mine  ache  to  think  on't* 


•  This  might  be  ffty  lord  fuch-a-tme^  that  praised  mj  lord  fiA^ 
•net  bor/e,  *whfn  he  meant  to  beg  //;]  So,  in  Timom  rfAtbetti 
Ad  Is 

*'  my  lord,  you  gave 

•*  Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courier 

**  I  rode  on;  it  is  yours,  becaufe  you  lik'd  it." 

Stsbtiiii. 
9  and  rtonv  my  lady  Worm^s  ;]     The  fcull  that  was  wey  hri 

Such^a-one's^  is  now  my  lady  Worm's.     Johnson. 

* to  play  at  loggats  ^witb  them  f]     This  is  a  game  played  in 

feveral  parts  of  England  even  at  this  time.  A  ftakc  is  nxed  into 
the  ground;  thofe  who  play,  throw  loggats  at  it,  and  he  that  is 
neareft  the  dake,  wins :  I  have  fcen  it  played  in  difiercnt  countkf 
at  their  fheep-fheering  feai^s,  where  the  winner  was  entitled  to  t 
black  fleece,  which  he  afterwards  prefented  to  the  farmer's  maid 
to  fpin  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  petticoat,  and  on  conditioB 
that  (he  knelt  down  on  the  fleece  to  be  kifTed  by  all  the  rufticb 
prcfent. 

So,  Ben  Jonfon,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  A61 IV.  fc.  vi: 

**  Now  are  they  tofling  of  his  legs  and  arms, 

**  Like  loggats  at  a  pear-tree." 
Again,  in  an  old  colledion  of  Epigrams,  Satires,  Sec. 

*•  To  play  at  l^gg^/f,  nine  holes,  or  ten  pinnes." 
Again,  in  Decker's  //this  be  not  a  good  Play,  thcDe^jil  is  in  it,  1612  * 

**  two  hundred  crowns! 

•*  I've  loft  as  much  at  loggats," 
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I.  Clo.  a  pick-axe^  and  afpade^  a/pade,         [Sings. 
For — and  ajhroudingjheet : 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
Forfucb  a  guejl  is  meet  J 

[Throws  up  a  fcull. 

Ham.  There's  another:  Why  may  not  that  be 

the  fcull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits^  now, 

his  quillets,'  his  cafes,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ? 

.   It  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in  the  ftatute  of  53 
orHeniyVIII.    Stebvens. 

L^ggftmg  M  the  fields  is  mentioned  for  the  firft  time  among  other 
*'  WW  and  crafty  games  and  plays/'  in  the  ftatute  of  33  Henry  VIII. 
c.  9.  Not  being  mentioned  in  former  adb  againft  unlawful  games^ 
it  was  probably  not  praflifed  long  before  the  ftatute  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  was  made.     Malone. 

•  vA  kfgat-gmaxA,  like  a  fkittle-ground,  is  ftxewed  with  afiies,  but 
IS  more  extenfive.  A  bowl  much  larger  than  the  jack  of  the  game 
of  bowls  is  thrown  firft.  The  pins,  which  I  believe  are  called 
Uggatf,  are  much  thinner,  and  lighter  at  one  extremity  than  the 
other.  The  bowl  being  firft  thrown,  the  players  take  the  pins  up 
by  the  thimier  and  lighter  end,  and  fling  them  towards  the  bowl, 
jnd  in  fach  a  manner  that  the  pins  may  once  turn  round  in  the  air, 
mad  Aide  with  the  thinner  extremity  foremoft  towards  the  bowl.  The 
jans  are  about  one  or  two-and- twenty  inches  long.     £l o  u  n  t. 

^  Fwjmth  agnefi  is  meet,]  Thus  in  the  original : 
A  fidt-axe  and  a/pade, 

Amd  eke  a  Jbrvwding  Jheet  \ 
A  hoa/e  of  clay  for  to  be  made, 

Fmrfucb  a  gueft  mofi  meet.     Ste  E  VE  NS. 
\  4  muddits  &c.1  i.  e.  fubtilties.    So,  in  Solimatt  and  Perfeda  : 

\    ..      "  I  am  wife,  but  quiddits  will  not  anfwer  death." 

Stbsvkns. 
Again,  in  Drayton's  O^wle^  4to,  1604: 

•*  By  fome  ft  range  quiddity  or  fome  wrefted  claufe, 
**  To  find  him  guiltic  of  the  breach  of  lawes." 

Malokb. 
*  his  quillets,]    So,  in  Ram- Alley ^  or  Merry-Tricks,  161 1 : 

**  Nay,  good  Sir  Throat,  forbear  your  quillits  now." 

Steevens. 
fillets  are  nice  and  frivolous  diftindlions.  The  word  is  rendered 
by  Coles  in  his  Latin  Didionary,  1679,  ^^^  fri'vala.     Malon  k. 
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why  does  he  fufFer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  fconce^  with  a  dirtjr  (hovel,  and 
will  not  tell  him  of  his  adion  of  battery?  Humph! 
This  fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of 
land,  with  his  flatutes^^  his  recognizances,  his  fines, 
his  double  vouchers/  his  recoveries:  Is  this  the  fine 
of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,'  to 
have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt?  will  his  vouchers 
vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchafes,  and  double 
ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of 
indentures?  The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands 
will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ;  and  muft  the  inheritor 
himfelf  have  no  more?  ha? 

HoR.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 


*  ^^^ihe/coticf^^]  i.  e.  the  head.  So,  in  Lyly's  Mother  Bmke, 

'594- 

*'  Laudo  inc;emum ;  I  like  thy /conce.*' 
Again,  in  Ram-Alley^  or  Merry  Tricks,  i6i  i : 
•*  I  fay  no  more  ; 

"  But  'tis  within  thii/conce  to  go  beyond  them.*' 

Steevbxi. 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  221,  n.  3.    Malone. 

^  —  i&i/ ftatutes,]  By  a  ftatute  is  here  meant,  not  in  lA  of 
parliament,  but  a  fpecies  of  fecuiity  for  money,  afibding  real  pro- 
perty; whereby  the  lands  of  the  debtor  are  convened  to  the 
creditor,  till  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  diem  his  debt  may  be 
fatisfied.     Malone. 

• his  double  vouchers,  Vc.']  A  recovery  with  douhU<vmcher 

is  the  one  ufually  fu£[ered,  and  is  fo  denominated  from  fwo  perfeoi 
(the  latter  of  whom  is  always  the  common  cryer,  or  fome  fncli 
inferior  perfon)  being  fucceilively  vouched,  or  called  upon,  to 
warrant  the  tenant's  title.  Both  fates  and  reccn:eries  are  fidtiooi  of 
law,  ufed  to  convert  an  edate  tail  into  a  fee  fimple.  Statmes  aie 
(not  ads  of  parliament,  h\ii)  Jiaruies-merckaMt  zxAftaple,  particular 
modes  of  recogjiizance  or  acknowledgement  for  fecuring  debtst 
which  thereby  become  a  charge  upon  the  part)''s  land.  Statutes 
and  rr cognizances  are  conftantly  mentioned  together  in  the  coTcnants 
of  a  purchafe  deed.     Ritson. 

9  //  this  the  faie  of  his  fines ^  and  the  recvierj  of  hit  recoveries,] 
Omitted  iii  the  quartos.     S  t  £  t  v  b  n  s. 
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Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  Iheep-ikins? 

HoR.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calves-lkins  too. 

Hjm.  They  are  (hecp,  and  calves,  which  feek 
out  affurance  in  that/  1  will  (peak  to  this  fellow :— - 
Whofc  grave's  this,  firrah? 

I.  Clo.  Mine,  fir. — 

O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made  f  Sings. 

Forfucb  a  guejl  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed;  for  thou  liefl: 
in't, 

I.  Clo.  You  lie  out  on*t,  fir,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  yours :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  it 
mine. 

Ham.  Thou  doft  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  fay  it  is 
thine:  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick;  there-^ 
fore  thou  lied. 

I.  Clo.  *Tis  a  quick  lie,  fir;  'twill  away  again« 
Grom  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  doft  thou  dig  it  for? 

I.  Clo.  For  no  man,  fir. 

Ham.  What  woman  then? 

I.  Clo.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in*t  ? 

!•  Clo.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  fir;  but,  reft 
her  foul,  fhe's  dead. 

Ham.  How  abfolute  the  knave  is !  we  muft  fpeak 
by  the  card,'  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.     By 

■ aflurancc  in  that  J]  A  quibble  is  intended.    Deeds,  which 

lit  nfaallj  written  on  parchment,  are  called  the  common  ajfurtnutt 
H  the  kingdom.     M a lo n  e. 

*  fy  the  card  J    The  card  is  the  paper  on  which  the  dif« 
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the  "lord,  Horatio,  thefc  three  years  I  Have  tidcen 
note  of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  fo  picked/  that  the 

ferent  points  of  the  compafs  were  defcribed.  To  do  omj^  ihag  fy 
'the  card^  is,  to  do  it  nvitb  nice  obfervation*    Johnson* 

The  card  is  a  fea-cbart,  ilill  fo  termed  by  mariners:  and  die 
word  is  afterwards  ofed  by  Ofrick  in  the  fame  ienfc.  Hamkt'i 
meaning  will  therefore  be,  we  muft  fpeak  direSlj  fomjoari  a  a 
firaigbt  lipe,  plainly  to  the  point.     Ritson* 

So,  in  Macbetb: 

"  And  the  very  ports  they  blow,  &c, 
*«  In  the  (hipraan's  card.*'    Stbbvbns. 

by  tbe  card,]  i.  e.  we  maft  fpeak  with  the  fame  precifioa 

and  accuracy  as  is  obferved  in  marking  the  true  diftancet  of  coafis, 
the  heiehts,  courfes,  &c.  in  a  fcsL-cbart,  which  in  our  poet's  dne 
was  called  a  card.  So,  in  Tbe  Commotrwea/tb  and  Gmvernmni  of 
Venice t  4to.  i599>  P*  '77  ^  '*  S^bafUan  Monfter  in  hit  €mrde  of 
Venice — ."  Again,  in  Bacon's  Effays^  p.  326,  edit.  1740:  **  Let 
him  carry  with  him  alfo  fome  card^  or  book,  defcribing  the  ooostiy 
where  he  travelleth."  In  1C89  was  pablifhed  in  410.  A  brieje 
Difcourfe  •/"Mappes  and  Gardes,  and  of  ibeir  Ufes. — ^The  ••  (hip- 
man's  card'*  in  Macbetb ^  is  the  paper  on  which  the  diffirrent  poiitfs 
of  the  compafs  are  defcribed.    Ma  lone. 

In  every  ancient  {c^-cbart  that  I  have  feen,  the  compafs,  &c.  wis 
likewife  introduced.     Steevens. 

^  /be  age  is  gronvnfo  picked,]     So  fmart,  (o/iarp,  fays  Sir 

T.  Hanmer,  very  properly ;  but  there  was,  I  think,  about  that  unCp 
a  picked  ihoe,  that  is,  a  Jhoe  tvitb  a  long  pointed  toe,  in  fkfliioo,  to 
which  the  allufion  feems  likewife  to  be  made.  E'otty  mmm  mma  k 
fmart\  and  rvery  man  no*w  is  a  man  of  fq/bioum     JoHWSON. 

This  fafhion  of  wearing  (hoes  with  long  pointed  toes  Was  carried 
to  fuch  excefs  in  England,  that  it  was  retrained  at  laft  by  ftfO' 
chmation  fo  Ion?  ago  as  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IV.  when  it 
was  ordered,  '*  that  the  beaks  or  pykes  of  (hoes  and  booti  flionki 
not  pafs  two  inches,  upon  pain  of  curling  by  the  clergy,  and  for* 
feiting  twenty  (hillings,  to  be  paid,  one  noble  to  the  kmg,  another 
to  the  cordwainers  of  London,  and  the  third  to  the  chamber  of 
Ix)ndon ; — and  for  other  countries  and  towns  the  like  order  w» 
taken. — Before  this  time,  and  fince  the  year  1482,  the  pykaof 
(hoes  and  hoots  were  of  fuch  length,  that  they  were  fain  to  be  tiai 
up  to  the  knee  with  chains  of  filver,  and  gilt,  or  at  Icaft  filkcD 
laces."     JSteevens. 

the  age  is  gro^.vTtfo  picked,]  i.  e.  fo  fpruce,  fo  quaint,  fc 

flficded.    See  Vol.  V..  p.  302,  n.  2  i  and  VoL  VIII.  p.  2i»  n.  9- 
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toe  of  the  peafant  comes  fo  near  the  heel  of  the 
courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe. — How  long  haft  thou 
been  a  grave-maker  ? 

i.Clq.  Of  all  the  days  i'the  year,  I  came  to't 
that  day  that  our  laft  king  Hamlet  overcame  For- 
tinbras. 

Hjm.  How  long's  that  fince  ? 

I.  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that?  every  fool  can  tell 
that :  It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was 
bom:*  he  that  is  mad,  and  fent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  fent  into  Eng- 
land? 

I.  Clo.  Why,  becaufe  he  was  mad:  he  (hall  re-, 
cover  his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no  great 
matter  there. 

Hjm.  Why? 

I.  Clo.  'Twill  not  be  fecn  in  him  there;  there 
the  men  are  as  mad  as  he.^ 


There  is,  I  think,  no  allafion  to  ficied  or  pointed  (hoes,  as  hat 
been  fuppoicd.  Fkked  was  a  common  word  of  ShaLfpeare's  age, 
in  the  lenfe  above  given,  and  is  fbund  in  Minihea's  Di^tionan', 
161 7»  with  iu  original  fignification ;  "  Trimmd  or  dreit  fpnicely." 
It  Is  here  ofed  metaphorically.     M  a  l  o  n  b  . 

I  (hoold  have  concurred  with  Mr.  Malone  in  giving  a  general 
fcnfe  to  the.  epithet — picked^  but  ibr  Hamlet's  mention  of  the  toe  of 
^bcpcaiknt,  d:c.    Steevens^ 

5  '—--'ibatjoungHamUt'was  hom  :^  By  this  fcene  it  appears 
diat  Hamlet  was  then  thirty  years  old,  and  knew  Yorick  well, 
who  had  been  dead  twenty-two  years.  And  yet  in  the  beginning 
<if  the  plav  he  is  fpoken  of  as  a  'very  young  man,  one  that  defigned 
to  go  back  to  fchool,  i.  e.  to  the  univerhty  of  Wittenberg.  The 
poet  in  the  fifth  ad  had  forgot  what  he  wrote  in  the  fird. 

Blackstoxe. 
*  *T*wiU  not  hefeen  in  him  there  ;  there  the  men  are  as  mad  as  he,'\ 
**  Nimirum  infanus  paucis  videatur ;  eo  quod 
^  Maxima  pars  honxmum  morbo  jadatur  eodem." 

Horace.  Sat.  L.  !!•  iiL  I20,     Steivbni; 
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Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 
I.  Clo.  Very  ftrangely,  they  fay. 
Ham.  How  ftrangely  ? 
I.  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  lofing  his  wits* 
Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 
I.  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark;   I  have  been 
fexton  here,  man,  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'the  earth  ere 
he  rot  ? 

1.  Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die, 
(as  we  have  many  pocky  corfes  now-a-days,^  that 
will  fcarce  hold  the  laying  in,)  he  will  laft  you 
fome  eight  year,  or  nine  year :  a  tanner  will  laft 
you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another? 

I.  Clo.  Why,  fir,  his  hide  is  fo  tann'd  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while; 
and  your  water  is  a  fore  decayer  of  your  whorefon 
dead  body.  Here's  a  fcull  now  hath  lain  you  i'thc 
earth  three-and-twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whofe  was  it  ? 

I.  Clo.  a  whorefon  mad  fellow's  it  was ;  Whofe 
do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

I.  Clo.  a  peftilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue! 
he  pour'd  a  flaggon  of  Rhenifh  on  my  head  once 
This  fame  fcull,  fir,  was  Yorick's  fcull,*  the  kill's 
jefter. 

Ham.  This?  [Takes  ibe fcull. 

^  —  »c^v#-yiyr/,]  Omitted  in  the  quarto.     Malone. 

■ V:rick*s  fctt//,]    Thus  the  folio. — The  quarto  reads— ^«^ 

Tofick's  fculL    Malonb. 
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i.Clo.  E*cn  that, 

Hjm.  Alas,  poor  Yorick ! — I  knew  him,  Hora- 
tio; a  fellow  of  infinite  jcft,  of  mod  excellent 
fency :  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thoufand 
times ;  and  now,  how  abhorr'd  in  my  imagination 
it  is !  my  gorge  rifes  at  it.  Here  hung  thofe  lips, 
that  I  have  kifs*d  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be 
your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  fongs  ?  your 
flafties  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  fet  the 
table  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own 
grinning  ?  '^  quite  chap-fallen  ?  Now  get  you  to  my 
lady's  chamber,*  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch 
thick,  to  this  favour^  (he  muftcome;  make  her 
laugh  at  that. — Pr'ythee,  Horatio,  tell  mc  one 
thing. 

HoR.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Hjm.  Doft  thou  think,  Alexander  look'd  o*  this 
fafhion  i*the  earth  ? 

HoR.  E'en  fo. 

Hjm.  And  fmelt  fo  ?  pah  ! 

[T'brows  down  ihejcull. 

HoR.  E'en  fo,  my  lord. 

Hjm.  To  what  bafe  ufcs  we  may  return,  Hora- 
tio !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dud 
of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  (lopping  a  bung-hole? 


9 your  onun  grinning  ?]  Thus  the  quarto,  1 604,    The  folio 

leads— your  ownj^eri/rg.  In  that  copy,  after  this  word,  and  cha/^ 
fmUem^  there  is  a  note  of  interrogation,  which  all  the  editors  have 
adopted*    I  doubt  concerning  its  propriety.     Maloni. 

* mj  ladjs  chamber,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  auartos  read— 

my  lady's  table,  meaning,  I  fuppofe,  her  drejjiug'table. 

Stbevbhs. 

'  to  this  favour — ]  i.  e.  to  this  countenance  or  complexion, 

See  Vol,  V,  p.  16,  n.  5  ;  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  269.  n.  5.    Malonb. 
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HoR.  'Twere  to  confider  too  curioufly,  to  con- 
lider  fo. 

Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him 
thither  with  modefty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead 
it :  As  thus ;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  bu- 
ried, Alexander  returneth  to  duft ;  the  duft  is  earth; 
of  earth  we  make  loanl ;  And  why  of  that  loam, 
whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not  Hop  a 
beer-barrel  ? 

Imperious  Caefar,^  dead,  and  turned  to  clay. 
Might  flop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw!* 
But  foft !  but  foft !  afide ; — Here  comes  the  king, 


Enter  Priefls,  &?f .  in  procejfton ;  the  corp/e  of  Ophe- 
LiA,  Laertes  and  Mourners  following  it  j  King, 
Queen,  their  Trains,  &c. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers :    Who  is  this  they  fol- 
low? 


^  Imperious  Cafar^']  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  The  editor  of 
the  folio  fubftituted  imperial,  not  knowing  that  imperious  was  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe.  Sec  Vol.  XL  p.  391,  n.  5  ;  and  VoL  XIIL 
p.  152,  n.  2.  There  are  other  inilances  in  the  folio  of  a  familiar 
terra  being  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  a  more  ancient  word.  Sec 
p.  314,  n.  4,     Malone. 

^  lu/ff/^r'i  flaw !]  Winter's  ^At^.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Marius  and  Syl/a,  I  C94: 

*•  no  doubt,  this  ilorcny ^aiv, 

**  That  Neptune  fent  to  caft  us  on  this  (horc.** 
The  quartos  read — to  expel  the  ^jua/ers  flaw.     Ste evens. 

Sec  Vol.  X.  p.  90,  n.  9.  hflanx:  meant  a  fudden  guft  of  wini 
So,  in  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  1 598 :  *'  Groppo,  a  fiavii  or 
berrie  of  wind,"  See  alfo  Cotgrave's  IX(flionary,  1 61 1 :  "  Z«  ^ 
vr»/,  a  guft  or  fla<w  of  wind."     Malo n e. 
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And  with  fiich  maimed  rites  !*  This  doth  betoken^ 
The  corfe,  they  follow,  did  with  defperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life.'     'Twas  of  fome  eftate:* 
Couch  we  a  while>  and  mark. 

[Retiring  with  Horatio, 

Laer.  What  ceremony  clfe  ? 
Ham.  That  i$  Laertesj 

A  very  noble  youth :  Mark. 
Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

I.  Priest.'^  Her  obfequies  have  been  as  far  en- 
larged 
As  we  have  warranty :  *  Her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'erfways  the  ordec. 
She  fhould  in  ground  unfandtify'd  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  laft  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers. 
Shards^'  flints,  and  pebbles,  Ihould  be  thrown  on 
her: 


♦ maimed  rites  /]  Imperfe^  obfequies.     Joh  n son. 

'  Fordo  ///  own  life  J]    To  fordo  is  to  undo,  to  dcftroy.    So,  in 
Othello: 

**  this  is  the  night 

**  That  cither  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite  J* 

Again,  in  Acolaftus^  a  comedy,  i  ^29:  " wolde  to  God  it 

m^t  be  lefid  for  me  to  fordoo  my  felt,  or  to  make  an  ende  of  me!" 

Stkbvens. 

• fome  eflate:']  Some  perfon  of  high  rank,     Johnson. 

See  VoL  XI.  p.  300,  n.  4.    Malone. 

f  I.  Priefl.]  This  Frie^  in  the  old  quarto  is  called  DoSqr* 

Steevins. 

I  Her  ohfeomies  have  been  as  far  enlarg'd 

As  we  nave  warranty:]     Is  there  any  allufion  here  to  the 

coroner's  warrant,  directed  to  the  miniiler  and  church- wardens  of 

aparifh,  and  permitting  the  body  of  a  perfon,  who  comes  to  an 

untimely  end,  to  receive  chriliian  burial  ?    Wh alley. 

>  Sbardi^  i.  e.  broken  pots  or  tiles,  called  pot-Jherds,  tile-Jberds, 
So,  in  Joh,  ii«  8 :  *\  And  he  took  him  a  potjherd,  (i.  e«  a  pic^e  of  4 
bii^ccn  pot,}  to  fcrape  himfc}f  withal."    R(T8on. 
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Yet  here  (he  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants/ 

Her  maiden  ftrewments,  and  the  bringing  home 

Of  bell  and  burial.* 

Ljier.  Muft  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

I.  Priest.  No  more  be  done! 

We  fhould  profane  the  fcrvicc  of  the  dead. 
To  ling  a  requiem,^'  and  fuch  reft  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  fouls. 

Ljer.  Lay  her  i*thc  earth,— 

^  ^^^-^allonud  her  mirgin  crantsj  Evidently  corrupted  fiom 
ehantSf  which  is  the  true  word,  A  fpecific  rather  than  a  gnerk 
term  being  here  required  to  anfwer  to  maUen  ftre<wments. 

WARBUaTOV. 

allcnvd  her  'oirgin  crants,]     Thus  the  quarto,  1 604.    For 

this  unufual  word  the  editor  of  the  firft  folio  fubilitat^  ritei.  ^ 
s  more  attentr\'e  examination  and  comparifon  of  the  ouarto  copies 
and  the  folio.  Dr.  Johnfon,  I  have  no  doubt,  woula  have  beca 
convinced  that  this  and  many  other  changes  in  the  folio  were  not 
made  by  Shakfpcare,  as  is  fuggefled  in  the  following  note. 

Maloki. 

I  have  been  informed  by  an  anonymous  correfpondent,  that 
trants  is  the  German  word  for  garlands^  and  I  fuppofe  it  was  re- 
tained by  us  from  the  Saxons.  To  carry  garlands  before  the  bier 
of  a  maiden,  and  to  hang  them  over  her  grave,  is  Hill  the  pradice 
in  rural  parifhes. 

Crants  therefore  was  the  original  word,  which  the  author,  dif* 
covering  it  to  be  provincial,  and  perhaps  not  undcrftood,  changed 
to  a  term  more  intelligible,  but  lefs  proper.  Maiden  rites  give  no 
certain  or  definite  image.  He  might  have  put  maiden  nvreaths^  or 
maiden  garlands ^  but  he  perhaps  bcftowed  no  thought  upon  it ;  and 
neither  genius  nor  pradice  will  always  fupply  a  hafty  writer  with 
the  mod  proper  didion.     Johnson. 

In  Minfheu's  Diftionary,  fee  Beades^  where  roo/en  krauts  vostst 
Jertum  rofarium ;  and  fuch  is  the  name  of  a  charader  in  this  play. 

ToLLlT. 

^  Of  hell  and  burial.]  Burial^  here  fignifies  interment  in  con- 
fecrated  ground.     Warburton. 

*  Tojing  a  requiem,]  A  requiem ^  is  a  mafs  performed  in  PopM» 
churches  for  the  reft  of  the  foul  of  a  perfon  dcceafed«  The  kto 
reads — ^ng/age  requiem.    Stesvens, 
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And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flefh 

May  violets  fpring'J — I  tell  thee,  churlifti  prieft, 

A  minift'ring  angel  fliall  my  filler  be. 

When  thou  lieft  howling. 

H^M.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia ! 

^UEEN.  Sweets  to  the  fweet :  Farewell ! 

[Scattering  flowers. 
I  hop'd,  thou  fhould'ft  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife; 
I  thought,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,   fweet 

maid. 
And  not  have  ftrew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  curfed  head, 
Whofe  wicked  deed  thy  mod  ingenious  fenfe 
Deprived  thee  of! — Hold  off  the  earth  a  while. 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms : 

[Leaps  into  the  grave. 
Now  pile  your  dull  upon  the  quick  and  dead ; 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made. 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  Ikyilh  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  [Advancing.']  What  is  he,  whofe  grief 
Bears  fuch  an  emphalis  ?  whofe  phrafe  of  forrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  liars,  and  makes  them  Hand 
Like  wonder- wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaps  into  the  grave. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  foul ! 

[Grappling  with  him. 

Ham*  Thou  pray'll  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For,  though  I  am  not  fplenetive  and  ralb, 

'       ■     from  her  fair  and  wtpolluted flfjb 
Moj  'vklets fpring  /J  Thus,  Perjius,  Sat.  I : 

"  e  tumulOf  fortiinataque  favilla, 

**  Nafcenturviolaer"    Stesvbns. 


3i6  HAMLET, 

Yet  have  I  in  me  fomething  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wifdom  fear :  Hold  off  thy  hand 
King.  Pluck  them  afunder. 
^UEEN.  Hamlet,  Hamlet! 

jIll.^  Gentlemen, 

HoR.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  tbem,  and  they  come  out  if 
the  grave. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  thii 
theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

^EEN.  O  my  fon !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia ;  forty  thoufand  brothcn 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  fum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her? 

King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

^EEN.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  *Zpunds,  fhow  me  what  thou'lt  do: 
Woul't  weep  ?    woul't  fight  ?   woul't  fall  ?  woul't 

tear  thyfelf  ? 
Woul't  drink  up  Efil  ?  eat  a  crocodile?' 


•  All.  Sec.']  This  k  reftored  from  the  quartos.    Stbiviks. 

9  WouVt  drink  up  Efil  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ^]  This  word  has  tbroo^ 
all  the  editions  been  diftinguiihed  by  Italick  characters,  as  if  it 
were  the  proper  name  of  feme  river ;  and  fo>  I  dare  iay,  all  tbe 
editors  have  from  time  to  time  underilood  it  to  be.  But  then  lUs 
muil  be  fome  river  in  Denmark;  and  there  is  none  there  fo  calkd; 
nor  is  there  any  near  it  in  name,  that  I  know  of  but  Tffel,  fio* 
which  the  province  of  Ovcryffel  derives  its  title  in  the  Gennffl 
Flanders,  Bcfides,  Hamlet  is  not  propofing  any  iropoffibilitiei  tp 
Laertes,  as  the  drinking  up  a  river  would  be :  but  he  rather  ieoM 
to  mean, — ^Wilt  thou  refolve  to  do  things  the  moft  Ihocking  wi 
diAalleful  to  human  nature;  and,  behold,  I  am  as  xefolute.  l90 
perfuaded  the  poet  wrote : 

Wilt  drink  up^  Eifel  ?  eat  a  crocodile? 
i.  c.  Wilt  thou  fwailow.  dawn  large  draughts  of  'viiugarf    '^ 
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I'll  do't. — Doft  thou  come  here  to  whine? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 


propofidon*  indeed,  is  not  very  ^nd:  but  the  doing  it  might  be 
as  diftaftefol  and  unfavoury  as  eating  the  flelh  of  a  crocodile.  And 
now  there  is  neither  an  impoffibility,  nor  an  anticlimax :  and  the 
lowneis  of  the  idea  is  in  fome  meafure  removed  by  the  onoommon 
term*    Theobald. 

six  T.  Hanmer  has. 

Wilt  drink  up  Nile  ?  or  eat  a  crocodile? 
Hamlet  certainly  meant  (for  he  fays  he  will  rant)  to  dare  Laertei 
to  attempt  any  thing,  however  difficult  or  unnatural ;  and  might 
faftly  promife  to  follow  the  example  his  antagonift  was  to  fet,  in 
draining  the  channel  of  a  river,  or  trying  his  teeth  on  an  animal 
whofe  Tcales  are  fuppofed  to  be  impenetrable.  Had  Shakfpeare 
meant  to  make  Hamlet  fay — fVilt  thou  drink  nrinegar?  he  probably 
would  not  have  nfed  the  term  drink  up ;  which  means,  totally  to 
axbaufii  neither  is  that  challenge  very  magnificent,  which  only 
piovokes  an  adverfary  to  hazard  a  fit  of  the  heart-bum  or  the 
colick. 

The  commentator's  Tffell  would  ferve  Hamlet's  turn  or  mine* 
This  river  is  twice  mentioned  by  Stowe,  p.  735:  *'  It  ftandeth  a 
eood  diftance  from  the  river  IJfell,  but  hath  a  fconce  on  Iffell  of 
incredible  ftrength." 

Again,  by  Drayton,  in  the  24th  Song  of  his  Poljolbion: 

**  The  one  o'er  Ifell's  banks  the  ancient  Saxons  taught; 

*♦  At  Over^l/ell  refts,  the  other  did  apply : — .*' 
And  in  King  Richard  II.  a  thought,  in  part  the  fame,  occorij 
Aa  n.  fc.  ii : 

*'  the  taflc  he  undertakes 

**  Is  numb'ring  fands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry** 
Bot  in  an  old  Latin  account  of  Denmark  and  the  neighbouring 
ptovinces,  I  find  the  names  of  feveral  rivers  little  difiering  from 
£f/,  or  Eifill^  in  fpelling  or  pronunciation.  Such  are  the  EJfa^ 
the  Oefil^  and  fome  others.  The  word,  like  many  more,  may 
indeed  be  irrecoverably  corrupted;  but,  I  mud  add,  that  few 
aothoTB  later  than  Chaucer  or  Skelton  make  ufe  oiey/el  for  'vinegar: 
not  has  Shakfpeare  employed  it  in  any  other  of  his  plays.  The 
poet  might  have  written  the  Wei/el,  a  confiderable  river  which  falls 
mto  the  Baltic  ocean,  and  could  not  be  unknown  to  any  prince 
of  Denmark.     Steevens. 

WeuPt  is  a  contradion  of  ivouldeft,  [wouldcft  thou]  and  perhaps 
ought  rather  to  be  written  'wouVji.  The  quano,  1 604,  has  efiU 
In  the  folio  the  word  is  fpelt  efiU.    Eifil  or  eijel  is  vinegar.     The 


3iS  HAMLET, 

Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  fo  will  I : 

And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 


word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  and  Skelton,  and  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
iForh,  p*  ti,  edit.  15^7  : 

•*  with  lowrc  pocion 

"If  thou  paine  thy  tad,  remember  therewithal 
♦'  How  Chrift  for  thee  tailed  eifil  and  gall." 
The  word  is  alfo  found  in  Min(hcu*s  Didionaiy,  1617,  and  in 
Coles'  Latin  Didionary,  1670. 

Our  poet,  as  Dr.  Fanner  has  obfen^ed,  has  again  employed  the 
fame  word  in  his  1 1  ith  Sonnet : 

*'  like  a  willing  patient  I  will  drink 

"  Potions  of  ej/e/I  'gainft  my  ftrong  infedion; 
"  No  bUtemefi  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
**  Nor  double  penance,  to  corredt  corredUon." 
Mr.  Steevens  fuppofes,  that  a  river  was  meant,  either  the  Yfil^ 
or  Oefil^  or  Wei/el^  a  confiderable  river  which  falls  into  tfaeBaldck 
ocean.     The  words,  driKk  up^  he  confiders  as  favoorable  to  hk 
notion,     "  Had  Shakfpcare,  (he  obfcrves,)  meant  to  make  Hamlet 
fay.  Wilt  thou  drink  njtnegar?  he  probablv  would  not  have  ufed  the 
term  drink  up,  which  means,  totally  to  exbauft.     In  Ki^g  RiclmrdlL 
A&,  IL  fc.  ii.  (he  adds)  a  thought  in  part  the  fame  occurs : 

'*  the  talk  he  undertakes, 

"  Is  numbering  fands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry.*' 
But  I  mud  remark,  in  that  pafTage  evidently  imptffibifitieszt^  pointed 
out.  Hamlet  is  only  talking  of  difficult  or  painful  exenions. 
Every  man  can  weep,  fight,  fail,  tear  himfelf,  arink  a  potion  of 
vinegar,  and  cat  a  piece  of  a  diffe^led  crocodile,  however  difagree- 
ablc ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  poet  ufes  the  words  eat  a  cro- 
codile, for  eat  of  a  crocodile.  We  yet  ufe  the  fame  phraieology  in 
familiar  language. 

On  the  phrafe  drink  up  no  (Irefs  can  be  laid,  for  our  poet  has 
employed  the  fame  cxpreifion  in  his  n±th  Sonnet,  without  an/ 
idea  of  entirely  exkaufting,  and  merely  as  i)nonymous  to  drink: 
*'  Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you, 
"  />r/>,it  .7/ the  monarch's  plague,   this  flattery?" 
Again,  in  the  fame  Sonnet : 

*•■  'tis  flattery  in  my  feeing, 

'*  And  my  great  mind  mull  kingly  drinks  it  »/.** 
Again,  in  Tificn  0/  Athens  : 

*•  Aiivl  how  his  filcnce  dri»ths  up  his  applaufc." 
In  Shr.kfj^caro'i  time,  as  at  prefer.t,  to  Mink  up^  often  meant  no 
more  than  limply  to  drink.     So,  in  Florio's  Italian  DicL   i\<fi* 
••  Sirlfire,  to  fip  ov/up  up  any  drink."     In  like  manner  wc  fome- 
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Ilions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground^ 
igeing  his  pate  againil  the  burning  zone, 
ike  Ofla  like  a  wart !  Nay,  an  thou*lt  mouth, 
rant  as  well  as  thou. 

&UBRif.  This  is  mere  madnefs:* 

d  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him; 
on,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
den  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd,' 
s  (ilence  will  fit  drooping. 


»  fey,  **  when  you  Yiz^t/<walhw*d  dmwm  this  potion,"  thoogh 
OBcan  no  more  than — "  when  yoo  have  fwallow'd  this  potion. 

Malovi* 
ir.  Malone'i  ftri^ofes  are  undoubtedly  acute,  and  though  not, 
Hf  own  opinion,  decifive,  may  ftill  be  juft.  Yet  as  I  cannot 
odJe  myfelf  to  the  idea  of  a  prince's  challenging  a  nobleman 
Irink  what  Mrs.  Quickly  has  called  "  a  mefs  of  vinegar,*'  I 
5  ndther  changed  our  former  text,  nor  withdrawn  my  original 
arks  on  it,  nocwithftanding  they  are  almoft  recapitulated  in  thofc 
ny  opponent. — On  the  fcore  of  fuch  redundancy,  however,  I 
1  need  and  folicit  the  indulgence  of  the  reader.     Stebvbns. 

This  is  mere  madnefs  :'\  This  fpcech  in  the  firft  folio  is  given 
iieking.    Ma  lone. 

When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd,]  To  difclofe  was 
ently  ufed  for  to  hatch.  So,  in  The  Booke  of  Huntjnge,  IJa<wi» 
,  Fj/fyng,  Sec.  bl.  L  no  date :  **  Firft  they  ben  eges ;  and  after 
'  ben  d^clo/fd,  haukes ;  and  commonly  goshaukes  ben  dijchfed 
me  as  the  choughes."  To  exclude  is  the  technical  term  at  prc- 
.     During  three  days  after  the  pigeon  has  hatched  her  couplets » 

ihc  lays  no  more  than  fwo  eggs,)  (he  never  quits  her  neft,  ex- 
:  for  a  few  moments  in  quell  of  a  little  food  for  herfelf ;  as  all 
yoong  require  in  that  early  date,  is  to  be  kept  warm,  an  office 
ch  (he  never  entrails  to  the  male.  Ste evens. 
Tie  young  neftlings  of  the  pigeon,  when  firft  difclofed,  are  cat- 
,  only  covered  with  a  yellow  down :  and  for  that  reafon  iland 
eed  of  being  chcri(hed  by  the  warmth  of  the  hen,  to  protect 
a  from  the  chillnefs  of  the  ambient  air,  for  a  confiderable  time 
r  diey  are  hatched.     Heath. 

lie  word  difclofe  has  already  occurred  in  a  fenfe  nearly  allied  to 
ht  in  this  play : 

"  And  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch  and  the  difcLfe 
**  Will  be  fome  danger."    Malone. 


3ib  HAMLET, 

Ham.  Hear  you,  fir  5 

What  is  the  reafon  that  you  ufe  me  thus  ? 
I  Ibv'd  you  ever :  But  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himfclf  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  dajr. 

King.  I  pray  thee,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon 

him. —  I^'^  Horatio. 

Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  laff  night's  fpeech; 

[To  Laertes. 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  prefent  pufh. — 
Good  Gertrude,  fet  fome  watch  over  your  fon,— 
This  grave  (hall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  fhortly  ♦  (hall  we  fee; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.    ^Exeiat* 


SCENE     IL 

A  Hall  in  the  Cajlle. 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  fir :  now  fhall  you  fee 
the  other ; — 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumftance? 
HoK.  Remember  it,  my  lord ! 
Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  %ht- 

ing. 
That  would  not  let  me  flecp;^  methought,  I  lajr 

^  /Portly — ]     TIic  firil  quarto  crroneoofly  reads— ^&''vF« 

The  focond  and  third — thereby.     The  {oX\o—Jbortlj.     SrEBViif** 
^  «SVr,  ///  my  heart  there  ^^uas  a  kind  of  fightings 
^hat  ivould  mt  ht  me  Juep  ;   dc.  j   So/in  1  roilui  and  Crejfii** 
*'  Within  my  foul  thtrc  doth  commence  a  fight, 
'*  Ot'  thii  Itrangc  nature,"  &c. 
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Worfo  than  the  lAutines  In  the  bilboes.^    Rafhly^ 


The  Hjftorie  of  HamhUt,  U.  let.  fumiflied  our  author  with  the 
(chemeof  fendins;  the  Prince  to  England,  and  with  moft  of  the 
cixcumftances  deicribed  in  this  fcene: 

[After  the  death  of  Polonius]  "  Fengon  [the  king  in  the  preicnt 
play]  could  not  content  himfelle>  but  mil  his  mind  gave  him  that 
the  Ibole  [Hamlet]  would  play  him  fome  trick  of  le^rdemaine. 
And  in  that  conceit^  feeking  to  bee  rid  of  him,  determined  to  find 
the  meanes  to  doe  it  by  the  aid  of  a  ftranger»  making  the  king  of 
En^nd  minifter  of  his  maflacrous  refoTution ;  to  whom  he  pur- 
poled  to  lend  him,  and  by  letters  defire  him  to  put  him  to  death. 

**  Now  to  beare  him  company,  were  allign^  two  i>f  Fengon 's 
fidthfiil  minifters,  bearing  letters  ingraved  in  wood,  that  contained 
Hamlet's  death,  in  fuch  fort  as  he  had  advertifed  the  king  of 
England.  But  the  fubtil  Dani(h  prince,  (being  at  fea,)  whim  his 
companions  flept,  having  read  the  letters,  and  knowing  his  uncle's 
great  treafon,  with  the  wicked  and  villainous  mindes  of  the  two 
courtiers  that  led  him  to  the  (laughter,  raced  out  the  letters  that 
concerned  his  death,  and  inftead  thereof  graved  others,  with  com- 
miffion  to  the  king  of  England  to  hang  his  two  companions;  and 
sot  content  to  turn  the  death  they  had  devifed  againft  him,  upon 
their  own  neckes,  wrote  further,  that  king  Fengon  willed  him  to 

five  his  daughter  to  Hamblet  in  marriage,"  H};fi.  of  HambUtp 
gnat.  G  2.^  ^      ^ 

From  this  narrative  it  appears  that  the  faithful  minifters  of 
Fengon  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  import  of  the  letters  they 
bore.  Shakfpeare,  who  has  followed  the  dory  pretty  dofely,  pro- 
bably meant  to  defcribe  their  reprefentatives,  R'ofencrantz  and 
Giiildenftern,  as  equally  guilty;  as  confederating  with  the  kin^  to 
deprive  Hamlet  of  his  life.  So  that  his  procuring  their  execution, 
though  certainly  not  abfolutely  neceflTary  to  his  own  fafety,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  cruelty,  as  Mr. 
Stecvens  has  fuppofed  in  his  very  ingenious  obfcrvaiions  on  the 
general  charadier  and  condud  of  the  prince  throughout  this  piece. 

In  the  conclulion  of  his  drama  the  poet  has  entirely  deviated 
from  the  fabulous  hiftory,  which  in  other  places  he  has  frequently 
followed. 

After  Hamblet 's  arrival  in  England,  (for  no  fea-fight  is  men- 
tioned,} *•  the  king,  (fays  The  Hyfiory  of  Hamblet)  admiring  the 
young  prince, — gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  accoriing  to 
the  counterfeit  letters  by  him  deviled;  and  the  next  day  canfed  the 
two  (ervants  of  Fengon  to  be  executed,  to  rati>fv,  as  he  thought, 
the  king's  defire."     HjrjK  of  Hamb.     Ibid. 

Vol.  XV.  Y 


HAMLET, 


3aa  HAMLET, 

And  praised  be  raihnefs  for  it, — Let  us  know, 

Hamlet,  however,  returned  to  Denmarky  withoat  immrjbe  Ae 
king  of  England's  daughter,  who,  it  ihould  ieem,  had  onl7  Deen 
betrothed  to  him.  When  he  arrived  in  his  native  cooiiti7«  he  made 
the  courtiers  drunk,  and  having  burnt  them  to  death,  by  fisttiog 
fire  to  the  banqueting-room  wherein  they  fat,  he  went  into  Fcngoa't 
chamber,  and  killed  him,  *'  giving  him  (iaya  the  rdater)  fiidi  a 
violent  blowe  opon  the  chine  of  the  neck^  that  he  cat  his  head  dm 
from  the  ihoulders."    Ibid,  fignat*  F  3. 

He  is  afterwards  (aid  to  have  been  crowned  king  of  Denmark* 

Maloki. 

I  apprehend  that  a  critick  and  a  jur^an  are  bound  to  form  tfaor 
opinions  on  what  they  fee  and  hear  in  the  caufe  before  them,  and 
not  to  be  influenced  by  extraneous  particulars  anfupported  by  knl 
evidence  in  open  court.  I  periift  in  obferving  tnat  from  Sh2c« 
fpcare's  drama  no  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Rofencrantz  and  Guildcn- 
itern  can  be  colleded.  They  may  be  convi6bd  by  the  black  letter 
hiftory;  but  if  the  tragedy  forbears  to  criminate,  it  has  no  right 
to  fcntence  them.  This  is  fufficient  for  the  commentator's  pnrpoie. 
It  is  not  his  office  to  interpret  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  according 
to  the  novels  on  which  they  are  founded,  noveb  which  the.  poet 
fometimes  followed,  but  as  often  materiallv  deferred.  IViliapi  be 
never  confined  himfeif  fIridUy  to  the  plan  of  any  one  of  his 
originals.  His  negligence  of  poetick  juftice  is  notorious;  nor  en 
we  expe^l  that  he  who  was  content  to  facrifice  the  pious  Ophelia, 
Ihould  have  been  more  fcrupulous  about  the  worthlefi  hves  of 
Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftem.  Therefore,  I  dill  aflcrt  that,  in  the 
tragedy  before  us,  their  deaths  appear  both  wanton  and  uapio- 
voked ;  and  the  critick,  like  Bayes,  mufl  have  recourfe  to  fomewhtt 
long  before  the  beginning  of  this  piay^  to  juftify  the  Condudt  of  ilS 
hero.    Ste  EVENS. 

^  mu tines  in  the  bilboes,']     Mutiaes,  the  French  word  it 

feditious  or  difobedient  fellows  in  the  army  or  fleet.    BMm»  tbc 
Jbip's  pri/on.     JoHNSON. 

To  mutine  was  formerly  ufed  for  to  mntirry.  See  p.  229,  n.  5» 
So  murine,  for  mutiner,  or  mutineer:  «'  un  homme  mttiim"  Fr. » 
mytinous  or  feditious  perfon.  In  The  Misfortttsut  rf  Afthwr,  t 
tragedy,  1587,  the  adjc^ive  is  ufed; 

**  SupprcfTcih  mutin  force,  and  praAickc  fraud." 

MlLONL  ' 

The  biihoes  is  a  bar  of  iron  with  fetters  annexed  to  it,  by  whidi 
mutinous  or  dilbrderly  failors  were  anciently  linked  together.  The 
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Our  indifcretion  fometime  ferves  us  well. 
When'  our  deep  plots  do  pall:*  and  that  fhould 
teach  us, 

woid  is  deriyed  from  Bittoa,  a  place  in  Spain  where  inftraroents  of 
Hed  were  fabricated  in  the  otmoft  perfedion.  To  underftand 
Shakfpeaie's  allafion  completely,  it  fhould  be  known,  that  as  thefe 
fietien  conned  the  legs  ot  the  ofienders  very  clofe  together,  their 
ancmpcs  to  reft  maft  be  as  fniitlefs  as  thofe  of  Ham&t,  in  whofe 
mind  there  ivas  a  kind  of  fighting  that  nvotdd  not  let  himfleep*  Every 
motion  of  one  moft  difturb  his  partner  in  confinement.  The  bilboes 
mre  ftill  fhown  in  the  Tower  of^ London,  among  the  other  fpoils  of 
tbe  Spanifh  Armada.    The  following  is  the  figure  of  them : 


Steevens« 

7  ^ajbly. 

And  prais*d  be  rafinejs  for  it, — Let  us  knotv, 

Omr  imdifcrethnfometimes  ferves  us  nvell, 

Wbeu  Ac]  Hamlet,  dehvcring  an  account  of  his  efcape,  begins 

widi  laying — That  he  rajhly and  then  is  carried  into  a  rc- 

leAion  upon  the  weaknefs  of  human  wifdom.    I  rafhly praifed 

be  lafhnefs  for  it Let  us  not  think  thefe  events  cafual,  but  let 

m  iffKir,  that  is,  take  notice  and  remember,  that  we  fometimes  fuc- 
ceed  by  indifiretkm,  when  ^^fail  by  deep  plots,  and  infer  the  f)cr- 
petoal  fuperintendance  and  agency  of  the  Divinity.  The  obfcrvation 
w  joft,  and  will  be  allowed  by  every  human  being  who  (hall  reflet 
€B  the  courfe  of  his  own  life.    Johnson. 

This  paflage,  I  think,  ihould  be  thus  diftributed : 
Rajbly 
{And prais'd  be  rajbnefs,  for  it  lets  us  know. 
Our  indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  tu  tjoell. 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail  \  and  that  Jbould  teach  us, 
there's  a  drvinity  thatjbapes  our  ends, 
Rmgh-hetv  them  Inra:  tve  'wilh,-— 
Hor.  That  is  moft  certain,) 
Ham.   Up  from  my  cabin.  See. 
So  that  raflffy  may  be  joined  in  conflrudion  with — in  the  dark 
^p'd  I  to  find  out  them.     T  y  RWH  I  tt. 

•  FThen.  our  deep  plots  do^W:]     Thus  the  firft  quarto,  1604. 

Y  2 
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There's  a  divinity  that  Ihapcs  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.' 

HoR.  That  is  moll  certaiiL 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  fea-gown  fcarPd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop*d  I  to  find  out  them :  had  my  defire ; 
Fingered  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  fo  bold^ 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unfeal 
Their  grand  commiflion ;  where  I  found,  HoratiOi 
A  royal  knavery ;  an  exadl  command, — 
Larded  with  many  feveral  forts  of  r«Jbns/ 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too. 

The  editor  of  the  next  quarto,  iot  fall,  fubftituted  fall.  The  fi£o 
reads, — 

When  our  dear  plots  do  paule. 
Mr,  Pope  and  the  fubfcquent  editon  read,— 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fail :— — 
but  pall  sind  fail  are  by  no  means  likely  to  hare  been  coiifiNUlded« 
I  have  tiicrefore  adhered  to  the  old  copies.   In  Antony  axd  Cletfatrt 
our  poet  has  ufed  the  participle: 

**  I'll  never  follow  thy  /«//*</ fortunes  more."    Maloxe* 

9  There's  a  dinj/nitj  that  (hapcs  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  ho^.v  ive  ivilL]    Dr.  Farmer  Infonni  me,  tbt 
thefe  words  arc  merely  technical.     A  wool-man,  butcher,  ui 
dealer  in  Jiewers,  lately  obfcfvcd  to  him  that  his  nephew,  (anidk 

lad)  could  only  crj^ji  him  in  making  them;  •• he  could  tmt^ 

he-iu  them,  but  I  was  obliged  to  Jhape  their  ends."  Whocrei 
recoUeds  the  profeffion  of  Shakfpeare's  father,  will  admit  that  hii 
fon  might  be  no  ft  ranger  to  fuch  a  term.  I  have  frequently  to 
packagers  of  wool  pnn*d  up  with^'^ou^rx,     Steevens. 

*  Larded  njL'i/h  many  fe<veral forts  o/*reafons,]  I  am  afraid  httcii 
a  ver}'  poor  conceit,  founded  on  an  equivoque  between  rtmfma  and 
raifius,  which  in  Shakfpeare's  time  were  undoubtedly  proaoonccd 
alike.  Sorts  of  raijh:s,  Asr^ars,  c^c.  is  the  common  phrafcology  of 
(lu)ps. — \\  c  have  t^c  f.irnc  quibble  in  another  play.     M alone* 

T  fufpcil  ro  quibble  or  conceit  in  thefe  words  of  Hamlet.  Inooc^ 
of  Opiielia's  for^g:,  a  f.ir.ibr  phrafe  has  already  occurred  :  "  Latif^ 
all  with  fweet  tiowi  rs."  '\\i  hvd  any  thing  with  raijzns^  ho\*xver, 
wa*  a  pra(ilicc  unknown  to  ancient  cookery,     Steeveni. 
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With,  ho!  fuch  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life,' — 
That,  on  the  fupervife,  no  leifure  bated/ 
No,  not  to  ftay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  fhould  be  ftruck  off. 

HoR.  Is'tpoflible? 

HjM.  Here's  the  commiflion ;  read  it  at  more 
leifure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  'befeech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villanics. 
Or  I  could  make  *  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 
They  had  begun  the  play  ;^ — I  fat  me  down ; 

5  With,  bo  f  fuch  bugs  and  goblim  in  my  Ufi^  ^V^ifucb  cauffs  of 
terror^  riiing  from  my  charader  and  defigns.    Johnson. 

A  hug  was  no  lefs  a  terrifick  being  than  a  goblin.  So^  in  Spenfer'i 
Faety  ^ueen^  Book  II.  c.  iii : 

"  As  ghaftly  bug  their  haire  an  end  does  rcarc/' 
We  call  it  at  prefent  a  bugbear,    Steeve  ks. 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  376,  n.  7.    Malone, 

*  no  leifure  bated »]  Bated,  for  alktwed.  To  abate ^  (ignifies 
to  deduS;  this  dedudion,  when  applied  to  the  perfon  in  whofe 
£ivour  it  is  made,  is  called  an  atmuanee.  Hence  he  takes  the 
liberty  of  ufiog  hated  for  allowed,     Warburton. 

No  leifure  hated — means,  without  any  abatement  or  intermiflion  of 
csnic*    Ma  LONE. 

i  Ox  I  could  make — ]  Or  in  old  Englifli  fignified  before.  Sec 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  142,  n.  3.     Malone. 

♦  Being  thus  benetted  round  luith  i-illanies^ 
Or  1  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 

They  bad  begun  the  play;]  Hamlet  is  telling  how  luckily  every 
thine  fdl  out ;  he  groped  out  their  commiflion  in  the  dark  without 
waking  them;  he  found  himfelf  doomed  to  immediate  deltrudion. 
Something  was  to  be  done  for  his  prefcrvation.  An  expedient 
occorredy  not  produced  by  the  comparifon  of  one  method  with 
another,  or  by  a  regular  dedudlion  of  confequences,  but  before  he 
cmdd  make  a  prologue  to  his  brains,  they  had  begun  the  play.  Before 
he  could  fummon  his  Acuities,  and  propofe  to  himfelf  what  (hould 
be  done,  a  complete  fcheme  of  adion  prefented  itfelf  to  him. 
His  mind  operated  before  he  had  excited  it.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  meaningt    Johnson. 

Y3 
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Dcvis*d  a  new  commiflion ;  wrote  it  fair : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  ftatifts  do,* 
A  bafenefs  to  write  fair,^  and  laboured  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning;  but,  fir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  fervice:'  Wilt  thou  know 
The  efFedt  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earneft  conjuration  from  the  king,— 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flou- 

rifh/ 
As  peace  fhould  ftill  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 
And  (land  a  comma  'tween  their  amities;^ 

5  —  ^/  our  ftatifts  do^'\  kftaiift  is  ^ftatefman.  So,  in  Shirkjr'^ 
humorous  Courtier f  1 64O : 

"  that  he  is  wife,  ^ftatift** 

Again ^  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Magnetkk  Lady  : 

"  Will  fcrew  you  out  a  fecrct  from  ajfaft/i."    STiBrsvt. 

Moft  of  the  great  men  of  Shakfpeare's  times,  whofe  avtognplis 
have  been  prcferved,  wrote  very  bad  hands;  their  fecretaries  ftiy 
neat  ones.    Blackstone. 

*  /  once  did  hold  //,  as  our  ftatifts  do^ 

A  hafcnefs  to  warite  fair,']  "  I  have  in  my  time,  ({ayi  Mon- 
taigne,) fcene  fome,  who  by  writing  did  eameftly  get  both  their 
titles  and  living,  to  difavow  their  apprentiftage,  marre  their  pes, 
and  afted  the  ignorance  of  /o  <vulgar  a  qualitie"  Florio's  tiaoiU- 
tion,  r6o3,  p.  125.     RiTsoN, 

'  yecmans  fervice:']     The    meaning,   I  believe,  is.  This 

yeomanly  qualification  nvas  a  moft  ufeful  fermant,  or  jeoman^  toiK\ 
i.  e.  did  me  eminent  fervice.  The  ancient  yeomen  were  fepioob 
for  their  military  valour.  *'  Thcfe  were  the  good  archers  in  tinscs 
paft,  (fays  Sir  Thomas  Smith,)  and  the  ftable  troop  of  footmen  that 
affraide all  France."     Steevf.ns. 

*  like  the  palm  might  ft  our  ijh{]     This  coroparifon  is  fcripCo- 

lal.  "  The  righteous  (hall  flourifh  like  a  palm-tree."  Pfalm,  xcii.  11. 

Steevexs. 
9  As  peace ft^ould ftill  her  nvhtatrn  garland  *wear. 

And ftajid  a  comm^,  ' t^vecn  their  amities',]  The  exprcflion  of 
our  author  is,  like  many  of  his  phrafes,  fufficiently  conftrained  and 
afte^ed,  but  it  is  not  incapable  of  explanation.     The  comma  is  tbc 
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And  many  fuch  like  as's  of  great  charge/— 
That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  thefe  contents. 
Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  lefs. 
He  fhovid  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death. 
Not  fhriving-time  aliow'd,' 

note  of  catmeaiam  and  continuity  of  fentences;  the  period  is  the 
note  oiahruptim  and  disjun^ion.  Shakfpeare  had  it  perhaps  in  hit 
mind  to  write, — That  unlefs  England  complied  with  the  mandate, 
mutr  flnmld  put  a  period  to  their  amity  \  he  altered  his  mode  of 
didUon,  and  thougnt  that,  in  an  oppoftte  fenfe,  he  inieht  put,  that 
peace  JbouU  ftand  a  comma  betiueen  their  amities.  Tms  is  not  an 
cify  ftile;  but  is  it  not  the  flile  of  Shakfpeare  ?    Johnson. 

*  _as's^^r^<7/  charge,'j  Affes  hszwWy  loaded,  A  quibble  is 
intended  between  as  the  condirional  particle,  and  a/s  the  beaft  of 
burthen.  That  chargd  anciently  fignified  loaded^  may  be  proved 
from  the  following  paflage  in  The  Widow's  Tears,  by  Chapman, 
1612: 

*♦  Thou  muft  be  the  a/s  chargd  *with  crowns  to  make  way.** 

Johnson* 

Shakfpeare  has  fo  many  quibbles  of  his  own  to  anfwer  for,  that 
dieie  are  thofe  who  think  it  hard  he  (hould  be  charged  with  others 
which  perhaps  he  never  thought  of.     Stebvbns. 

Though  the  firil  and  obvious  meaning  of  thefe  words  certainly  is, 
**  mumjfimilar  adjurations,  or  monitory  injunflions,  tf  great  iveight 
mmd  importance^'*  yet  Dr.  Johnfon's  notion  of  a  quibble  being  alfo 
in  the  poet*s  thoughts,  is  fupported  by  two  other  paflages  of  Shak« 
tpent,  in  which  affes  are  introduced  as  ufually  employed  in  tht 
carriage  of  eold,  a  charge  of  no  fmall  weight : 

•*  He  (hall  but  bear  them,  as  the  afs  hears  gold, 
**  To  groan  and  fweat  under  the  bufinefs." 

Jtdiiu  Cafafm 
Again,  in  Meafure  for  Meajure  : 

*♦  like  an  a/s,  whofe  back  with  ingots  bows, 

"  Thou  bcar'ft  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
*'  And  death  unloads  thee." 
In  further  fupport  of  his  obfervation,  it  (hould  be  remembered, 
Aat  the  letter  s  in  the  prticle  as  in  the  midland  counties  ufually 
pronounced  hard,  as  in  the  pronoun  «/•  Dr.  Johnfon  himfelf 
always  pronounced  the  particle  as  hard,  and  fo  I  have  no  doubt 
did  Shakfpeare.  It  is  fo  pronounced  in  Warwickdure  at  this  day. 
The  firft  folio  accordingly  has— ^/.     Malon e. 

'  Not  (hriving-ziffir  ai/ovs'd.']  u  e.  without  time  for  con&ifion  of 
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HoR.  How  was  this  (eal*d? 

Hjm.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant; 
I  had  my  father's  fignet  in  my  purfe. 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danifh  fealit' 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other; 
Subfcrib'd  it ;  gave't  the  impreflion ;  plac'd  it  fafely, 
The  changeling  never  known  :  •*  Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  fea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  fequent 
Thou  know 'ft  already. 

HoR.  So  Guildenftern  and  Rofencrantz  go  to't. 

Ham.  Why,  man,*  they  did  make  love  to  this 
employment ; 
They  are  not  near  my  confcience ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  infinuation  grow:^ 
•Tis  dangerous,  when  the  bafer  nature  comes 
Between  the  pafs  and  fell  incenfed  points 
Of  mighty  oppofites. 

HoR.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this  I 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee,'  ftand  me  now 
upon  ? 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor*d  my  mother; 
Popp'd  in  between  the  eledtion  and  my  hopes; 

their  fins :    another  proof  of  Hamlet's  chriflian-like  difpofitioii« 
Sec  Vol.  XIV.  p.  508,  n,  5.     Ste EVENS. 

*  the  model  of  that  Dattijh  ftol  :'\     The  model  is   in  oH 

language  the  copy.     The  fignet  was  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
Ihnilh  feal.     See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  279,  n,  5.     Ma  lone. 

^  The  changeling  ne^ver  knonun ;]  A  changeling  is  a  chili  irilich 
the  fairies  are  fuppofed  to  leave  in  the  room  of  that  which  thej 
fteal.     Johnson. 

*  Why^  man^  &c.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

Stievevs. 

^  hy  their  oivn  infinuation — ]    Infinuation,   for  corropcly 

obtruding  themfclvcs  into  his  fervice.     Warburton. 

By  their  having  infinuatcd  or  thruft  themfclves  into  the  cmplof* 
ment.     Ma  lone. 

7  — -  think  thee,']  u  e.  bethink  thee.    Maloni. 
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Thrown  out  his  angle*  for  my  proper  life. 

And  with  fuch  cozenage ;  is't  not  perfedl  confcience. 

To  quit  him*^  with  this  arm?  and  is't  not  to  be 

damn'd. 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 

HoR.  It  mull  be  fhortly  known  to  him  from 
England, 
What  is  the  iffue  of  the  bufinefs  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  fhort :  the  interim  is  minej 
And  a  man*s  life's  no  more  than  to  fay,  one. 
But  I  am  very  forry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myfclf ; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  caufe,  I  fee 
The  portraiture  of  his :  I'll  count  his  favours  :* 
But,  fure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  paflion. 

HoR.  Peace ;  who  comes  here  ? 

•  TbrvuM  out  hhznAt — ]  An  tfxr^/^  in  Shakfpeare's  time  ifgnified 
a  £(hine-rod.     So,  inXyly's  Sapbo  and  Fbao,  1 591  : 

••  PEoo,  But  he  may  blefs  filhing,  that  caught  luch  a  one  in  the  fea. 
f  •  Fenus,  It  was  not  with  an  angle,  my  boy,  but  with  a  net." 

Maloki. 
9  Toqmthim — ]  Torequitehim; topay himhisdue.  Johnson. 

This  paflage,  as  well  as  the  three  following  fpeeches,  is  not  in 
dieqaartos.    Stsevens. 

•  ■  —77/ count  bis  favours:^  Thus  the  folio.  Mr.  Rowc  firft 
made  the  alteration,  which  is  perhaps  unneceiTary.  Til  count  his  fa- 
YOOfS  may  mean, — /  luili  make  account  of  them,  i.  e.  reckon  upon  tbem, 
WQime  tbem.     Steeve.vs* 

What  fiivours  has  Hamlet  received  from  Laertes,  that  he  was  to 
make  account  of? — I  h;ive  no  doubt  but  we  (hould  read, 
I'll  court  his  fa^-our,     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  Rowe  for  count  very  plaulibly  reads  courts    Malonb. 

Hamlet  may  refer  to  former  civilities  of  Laertes,  and  weigh 
thera  againft  his  late  intemperance  of  behaviour ;  or  may  count  on 
(ocb  kindnefs  as  he  expe^ed  to  receive  in  confequence  of  a  medi« 
tatcd  reconciliation.    Steevens. 
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Enter  Osrick. 

OsR.  Your  lord(hip  is  right  welcome  back  to  Den* 
mark. 

HjM.  I  humbly  thank  you,  fir. — Doft  know  this 
water-fly?' 

HoR.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  ftate  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  'tis  a 
vice  to  know  him :  He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile : 
let  a  beaft  be  lord  of  beafts,  and  his  crib  Ihall  ftand 
at  the  king's  mefs :  *Tis  a  chough  j*  but,  as  I  fay, 
fpacious  in  the  pofleflion  of  dirt. 

OsR.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordftiip  were  at  leifurCi 
I  fhould  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majefly. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  fir,  with  all  diligence  of 
fpirit:  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  ufe;  *tis  for  the 
head. 

OsR.  I  thank  your  lordfliip,  *tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold ;  the  wind 
is  northerly. 

OsR.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 


'  Doft  know  this  water-fly  ?]  A  luater-fiy  (kips  up  and  down 

upon  the  furfacc  of  the  water,  without  any  apparent  parpoTe  or 
reafon,  and  is  thence  the  proper  emblem  of  a  bufy  trifler. 

JoHKSoir. 

Water-fly  is  in  Troilus  andCrrffida  iifcd  as  a  term  of  reproach,  br 
eontemptihte  from  fmallnefi  offizt,  "  How  (fays  Thcrfitcs)  the  pOOf 
world  is  pcftered  with  luch  *water~flies ;  diminutrwt  of  natunH* 
Water-flics  arc  gnats.  This  infed  in  Chaucer  denotes  a  thing  rf 
no  value.     Canterbury  Tales ^  v.  17203,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 'sedition: 

'*  Not  worth  to  thee  as  in  comparifon 

**  The  mountance  \<'jalue'\  of  a  gnat,**     HoLT  White, 

*  — —  'TVi  a  chough ;]  A  kind  of  jackdaw,     JoH  NSOff , 
Sec  Vol,  VIII.  p.  430,  n.  7.     Steevens. 
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Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  fultry  and 
hot;*  or  my  complcrion'^ — 

OsR.  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  fultry,' — 
as  'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how. — My  lord,  his  ma- 
jefty  bade  me  fignify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great 
wager  on  your  head :  Sir,  this  is  the  matter^ — 

Hjm.  I  befeech  you,  remember" — 

[Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  bis  bat. 

OsR.  Nay,  good  my  lord  5  for  my  eafe,  in  good 

faith.^    Sir,*  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes : 

^  But  jet,  methwit,  it  is  'oery  fultry  &c«]  Hamlet  is  here  plsTing 
c»ver  the  (ame  farce  with  Ofrick,  which  he  had  formerly  done  with 
Polonios.    Steevens. 

•  or  my  complexion — ]  The  folios  read^-^r  my  com- 
plexion. Steevens. 

'  Exceedingly,  my  lord;  it  is  tfetyfultfy,^ 

*•  igniculum  brums  fi  tempore  pofcai^, 

"  Accipit  endromidem;  ii  dixeris  seftuo,  fudat."     yuv» 

Malone. 

•  I  he/eechyoM,  remember — ]  "  Remember  mt  your  courtejy!*  I 
believe*  Hamlet  would  have  faid,  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted. 
"  Remember  thy  courtefy/'  he  coold  notpoifibly  have  ikid,  and 
therefore  this  abrupt  fentence  may  ferve  to  confirm  an  emendation 
which  I  propofed  in  Lwes  Labour* s  Loft,  Vol.  V.  p.  308,  n«  6, 
where  Armado  fays, — "  I  do  hefeecb  thee,  remember  thy  courtefV; — 
I  befisech  thee,  apparel  thy  head/'    I  have  no  doubt  that  dhak- 

Ipeare  there  wrote,  ** remember  not  thy  courtefy," — and  that 

the  negative  was  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the  compofitor. 

Malone. 

•  Nay,  good  my  lord\  for  my  eafe,  in  good  faith^  This  feems 
to  have  been  the  afieded  phrafe  of  the  time.  Thus,  in  Marfton's 
Mmkmttemt,  1604 :  "  I  befeech  you,  fir,  be  covered. — No,  in  good 
baxhfirmyeaje"    And  in  other  places.    Farmer. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  language  of  ceremony  in  our 
mhor's  time.     "  Why  do  you  fbind  bareheaded  f  (fays  one  of  the 
ffxakcrs  in  Florio's  Second  Frutes,   1591)   you  do  yourfelf 
wrong.  Pardon  me,  good  fir  (replies  his  friend ;)  I  do  \i  for  my  eafe." 
Again,  in  A  Ne*w  IVay  to  pay  old  Debts,  by  Maffinger,  1633  : 
?•  ls*l  for  your  eafe  • 

«*  You  keep  your  hat  off?'    Malone. 
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believe  me,  an  abfolute  gentleman,  full  of  moft 
excellent  differences,^  of  very  foft  fociety,  and  great 
fliowing:  Indeed,  to  fpeak  feelingly*  of  him,  he  is 
the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,*  for  you  (hall  find 
in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman 
would  fce.^ 

Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  fuffers  no  perdition  in 
you;' — though,!  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially, 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetick  of  memory;  and  yet 
but  raw  neither,'  in  refped  of  his  quick  fail.    But, 


*  Sir^  &c.]  The  folio  omits  this  and  the  following  fbaiteen 
fpecchcs ;  and  in  their  place  fubftitutcs  only,  "  Sir,  yon  ace  not 
ignorant  of  what  excellence  Laertes  is  at  his  weapon. '' 

Steeveks. 

3  full  of  mtji  excellent  differences,']     Full  of  difUnp^hg 

excellencies,     Johnson. 

^  fpeak  feelingly  — ]  The  firft  quarto  Ttsulsy^eiirngfy,  So, 

in  another  of  our  author's  plays  : 

•*  To  things  of  fale  vl  feller's  praifc  belongs."     Stestehs. 

*  —  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,']  The  general  preceptor  of 
elegance;  the  rari by  which  a  gentleman  is  to  dire^  his  courfe; 
the  calendar  by  which  he  is  to  choofe  his  time,  that  what  he  does 
may  be  both  excellent  and  feafonable.     Johnson. 

^  ^-^—foryoufiall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  luhat  part  a  gender 
man  nvouldfee.]  You Jhall  find  him  containing  ZsA  comprifing  evciy 
malitj  which  a  gentleman  would  dcfirc  to  contemplate  for  imiiatioiL 
1  know  not  but  it  (hould  be  read^  You  fhall  find  him  the  contiment. 

JOHRSOE. 

'7  Sir,  his  definement  &c.]  This  is  defigned  as  a  fpecinaen,  aod 
ridicule  of  the  court-jargon  amongft  the  precieux  of  that  not. 
The  fenfe  in  Englilli  is,  ••  Sir,  he  fuffers  nothing  in  your  accoant 
of  him,  though  to  enumerate  his  good  qualities  particularly  vwwU 
be  endlefs ;  yet  when  we  had  done  our  befl,  it  would  (HU  come 
fhort  of  him.  However,  in  ftridncfs  of  truth,  he  is  a  gitit 
genius,  and  of  a  charader  fo  rarely  to  be  met  with,  that  to  fin<i 
any  thing  like  him  wc  muft  look  into  his  mirrour,  and  his  imi- 
tators uill  appear  no  more  than  his  Ihadows."     Warburtoh. 

*  and  jet  but  raw  neither,]     We  (hould  read— ^ow. 

Warbuetok. 

I  believe  ra^w  to  be  the  right  word ;  it  is  a  word  of  great  latitude; 

raiv  fignifies  unripe,  immature,  thence  unformed,  imptrfeS,  unf 
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in  the  verity  of  cxtdlment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  foul 
of  great  article ;  ^  and  his  infufion  of  fuch  dearth  • 
and  rarenefs^  as^  to  make  true  didtion  of  him^  his 
lemblable  is  his  mirrour;  and^  who  elfe  would  trace 
him^  his  umbrage>  nothing  more. 

OsR.  Your  lordfhip  fpeaks    moft    infeUibly  of 
him. 

Hjm.  The  concernancy,  fir  ?  why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

OsR.  Sir? 

HoR.  Wt  not  poflible  to  underftand  in  another 
tongue  ?  You  will  do't,  fir,  really.* 


The  bcft  accoDnt  of  him  would  be  imperfeB^  in  refpedtof  his  qnick 
fidl.  The  phrafe  ^ick  fail  was,  I  fuppofe,  a  proverbial  term  for 
mBruitj  •/  mind,    Johnson. 

9  afoul  of  great  article ;]    Thb  is  obfcure.  I  once  thought 

it  might  have  been,  afoul  of  great  altitude  \  but,  I  fuppofe,  afcul 
•f  great  article^  means  a  foul  of  large  comprehenfion,  of  man/ 
coDtcnts;  the  particulars  of  ao  iuventory  are  called  articUu 

JoHNSOK. 

•  tf/'yirri^  dearth — ]    Dearth  h  deamefs,y2lxic,  ^not.    And 

bif  internal  qualities  of  fuch  value  and  rarity.    Johnson. 

'  //'/  not  poffible  to  underftand  in  znoX^tT  tongue?  Tou  *willdo*t,fir^ 
rtalljj\  Of  this  interrogatory  remark  the  fcnfe  is  very  obfcure. 
The  queftion  may  mean.  Might  not  all  this  be  miderftood  in  plainer 
hmguttgem  But  then,  you  <will  do  it^  fir,  really,  feems  to  have  no 
sfe»  for  who  could  doubt  but  plain  language  would  be  intelligible  ? 
I  would  therefore  read,  Js*t  poj/tble  not  be  underilood  in  a  mother 
UngmeT    You 'will doit,  fir,  really,    Johnson. 

Soppofe  we  were  to  point  the  palTage  thus  :  "  Is't  not  poflible  to 
udcrRuul?    In  another  tongue  you  will  do  it,  fir,  really." 

The  fpeech  feems  to  be  addrefled  to  Of  rich,  who  is  puzzled  by 
Hamlet's  imitation  of  his  own  afiefted  language.     Steevens. 

Theobald  has  filently  fubftitutcd  rarely  for  really,  I  think  Ho- 
ratio's  fpeech  is  addrcFed  to  Hamlet.  Another  tongue  does  not  mean 
as  I  conceive,  plainer  language  J  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed,)  but 
••  language  fo  fantaflical  and  aflfed^ed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
^  foreign  tongue  :'*  and  in  the  following  words  Horatio,  I  think. 
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Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this 
gentleman  ? 

OsR.  Of  Laertes? 

HoR.  His  purfe  is  empty  already;  all  his  golden 
words  are  fpent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  fir. 

OsR.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant — 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  fir;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you 
did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me;  ♦ — Well,  fir. 

OsR.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
Laertes  is — 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confefs  that,  left  I  ihould  com- 
pare with  him  in  excellence;  *  but,  to  know  a  man 
well,  were  to  know  himfelf. 

OsR.  I  mean,  fir,  for  his  weapon;  but  in  the  im- 
putation laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed^  he's 
unfellow'd. 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon  ? 

OsR.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

means  to  praife  Hamlet  for  imitating  this  kind  of  babble  hhapfif. 
I  fufped,  however,  that  the  poet  wrote — l%*tfoffibU  not  to  ander* 
ftand  in  a  mother  tongue  ? 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  found  the  very  fame  error  ia 
Bacon's  Ai'vancement  of  Learning,  4I0.  1 60  c,  B.  II.  p.  60 :  «*  —  the 
art  of  grammar,  whereof  the  ufe  in  auotber  tongue  is  fmall,  in  t 
fbreine  tongue  more."  The  author  in  his  table  of  Errata  fays,  it 
ihould  have  been  printed — in  mother  tongue.    Ma  lone. 

♦  ifjou  did,  it  nvould  not  much  approve  me\\  If  you  knew 
I  was  not  Ignorant,  your  efteem  would  not  much  advance  my  re- 
putation. 'Vq  approve,  \%Xxi  recommend  to  approbation.     JoHNSOK. 

*  I  dare  not  confefs  that,  left  1  Jhou Id  compare  luith  him  SccS\  Idait 
not  pretend  to  know  him,  left  I  fiiould  pretend  to  an  ecjualit}':  no 
man  can  completely  know  another,  but  by  knowing  himfelf,  which 
is  the  utmoft  extent  of  human  wifdom.     Johnson. 

^  .-.^^ in  bis  meed — ]  In  his  excellence.     Joukson. 
Sec  Vol.  X.  p.  ^66,  n,  2.    Malone. 
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Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 

OsR.  The  king,  fir,  hath  wager'd  with  him  fix 
Barbary  horfes :  againft  the  which  he  has  impawn*d,^ 
as  I  take  it,  fix  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with 
their  afligns,  as  girdle,  hangers/  and  fo;^  Three  of 

^ imptnumd^     Thus  the  cjaarto,  1604*    The  folio  readt 

t^-^mfM'd.    Fignare  in  Italian  figmfies  both  to  pavn,  and  to  lay  a 
wager.    Ma  lone. 

Perhaps  it  ibodd  be,  depw*d.    So,  Hudibrat: 
<*  I  would  upon  this  caufe  depone, 
**  As  much  as  any  I  have  known." 
Bat jperiiaps  imfmed  is jplcd^,  impawned,  fo  fpelt  to  ridicule  the 
afieaation  of  uttering  £ngh(h  words  with  Frencn  pronunciation. 

JOHNSOIV. 

To  imfone  u  certainly  right,  and  means  to  put  down»  to  ftake, 
from  the  verb  impono,    Ri  tso n  • 

•  —  i^tfir^^r/,]  Under  this  term  Mrere  comprehended  four  gnu 
dnated  ftnms,  &c.  that  hung  down  in  a  belt  on  each  fide  of  its 
icoq>tacle  for  the  fword.  I  write  this,  with  a  moft  gorgeous  belt, 
at  Icaft  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  James  I.  before  me.  It  is  of 
crimfon  velvet  embroidered  with  gold»  and  had  bel(»ged  to  the 
Somerfet  family. 

In  Maflinger's  Fatal  Dowry,  Liladam,  (who  when  ancfted  as  a 
gentleman,  avows  himfelf  to  have  been  a  tailor,)  iays 

"  This  rich  fword 

•«  Grew  fuddcnly  out  of  a  tailor's  bodkin ; 
**  Thcfc  bangers  from  my  vails  and  fees  in  hell  :**  &c, 
L  e.  the  tailor's  beil-,  the  place  into  which  (hreds  and  remnants  are 
tbrown. 

Again,  in  Tbe  Birtb  of  Merlin,  16621 

**  He  has  a  fair  fword,  but  his  bangers  are  fallen." 
Again,  in  Rbodon  and  Iris,  1 63 1 : 
««  a  rapier 

"  Hatch'd  with  gold,  with  hilt  and  bangen  of  the  new 
fiilhion."     Stebvens. 

The  word  bangers  has  been  mifunderftood.  That  part  of  the 
girdle  or  belt  by  which  the  fword  was  fufpended,  was  in  our  poet's 
Ume  called  tbe  bangers.  See  Minfheu's  Didionary,  161 7:  "  The 
btmgert  of  a  fword.  G.  Pendants  d'efpee,  l.  Subcingulum,"  &c. 
So,  in  an  Inventor}'  found  among  the  papers  of  Hamlet  Clarke,  an 
attorney  of  a  court  of  record  in  London  in  the  year  1611,  and 
printed  in  Tbe  QeutUmoHS  Magazine,  Vol.  LVIIL  p.  1 1 1  : 
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the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very 
refponfive  to  the  hilts,  mod  delicate  carriages^  and 
of  very  liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages? 

HoR.  I  knew,  you  muft  be  edified  by  the  mar- 
gent,*  ere  you  had  done. 

OsR.  The  carriages,  fir,  are  the  hangers. 

HjM.  The  phrafe  would  be  more  german '  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  fides; 
I  would,  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on: 
Six  Barbary  horfes  againfl:  fix  French  fwords,  their 
affigns,  and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages;  that'l 
the  French  bet  againfl:  the  Danifh :  Why  is  this 
impawn'd,  as  you  call  it  ? 

OsR.  The  king,  fir,  hath  Iay*d,*  that  in  a  dozen 


*'  Item,  One  fajre  of  girdle  and  bangert,  of  filver  park,  and 

collored  filke. 

••  Iwn,  One  payre  of  girdlcr  and  hangen  upon  white  fattene.** 
The  bankers  ran  in  an  oblique  direAion  from  the  middle  of  the 

forepart  of  the  girdle  acrofs  the  left  thigh^  and  were  attached  to  the 

girdle  behind.     Ma  lo  n  e. 

*  you  muft  be  edified  by  the  margent,]    Dr.  Warburton  vcrf 

properly  obferves^  that  in  the  old  books  the  glofs  or  comment  wis 
ufually  printed  on  the  margent  of  the  leaf.  bo«  in  Decker's  Hm^ 
Whore,  Fart  11.  1630: 

«  I  read 

"  Stranee  comments  in  thofe  margins  of  your  looks." 
Again,  in  The  Contention  bet*wyxte  Cburchyeard  and  Camell,  Afo 
1560: 

**  A  folempne  procefle  at  a  blufsflie 

**  He  quoted  here  and  there, 
"  With  matter  in  the  margent  fet"  &c. 
This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  folio,     Steevens. 
'  —  more  german  — ]   More  a-ki?t,     Johnson. 
So,  in  The  irinters  Tale :  "  Thofc   that  are  german  to  hllDi 
though  removed  fifty  times,  fhall  come  unJcr  the  hangman." 

Steevens* 

♦  The  king,  fir,  hath  lay*d,]     Tliis  wager  I  do  not  undcrftanA* 
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pailes  between  yourfelf  and  him,  he  fhall  not  ex- 
ceed you  three  hits;  he  hath  laid,  on  twelve  for 
nine;  and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if  your 
lordfhip  would  vouchfafe  the  anfwer. 

Ham.  How,  if  I  anfwer,  no  ? 

0$R.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  oppofition  of  your 
perfon  in  trial. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  If  it 
pleafe  his  majefty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day 
with  me :  let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman 
willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  purpofe,  I  will  win 
for  him,  if  I  can ;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing  but 
my  (hame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

OsR»  Shall  I  deliver  you  fo  ? 

Ham.  To  this  efFed,  fir ;  after  what  flourifh  your 
nature  will. 

OsR.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordfhip. 

lExit. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours. — He  does  well,  to  commend 
it  himfelf ;  there  are  no  tongues  elfe  for's  turn. 


b  a  dooen  pafles  one  muft  exceed  the  other  more  or  lefs  than  three 
hks.  Nor  can  I  comprehend,  how,  in  a  dozen,  there  can  lie 
tivdve  to  nine.  The  palTage  is  of  no  importance ;  it  is  fufficient 
diat  there  was  a  wager.  The  quarto  has  the  paflTage  as  it  ftaiids. 
The  folio, — He  bath  one  t^jjelvejor  mhie,     J  o  h  N  s  o  x. 

As  three  or  four  complete  pages  would  fcarcely  hold  the  remarks 
ilieadj  printed,  together  with  thofe  which  have  lately  been  com- 
municated to  me  in  MSS.  on  this  very  unimportant  pafTage,  I  (hall 
avoid  both  partialit)'  and  tedioufnefs,  by  the  omifHon  of  them  all.— 
I  therefore  leave  the  conditions  of  this  wager  to  be  adjufted  by  the 
Bonbers  of  Brookes's,  or  the  Jockey-Club  at  Newmarket,  who 
00  foch  fubjeds  may  prove  the  mod  enlightened  commentators, 
^  moft  fucce£<ifully  belli r  themfelvci  in  the  cold  unpoetick  dabble 
ttf  calculation.     Steevens. 

Vol.  XV.  Z 
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HoR.  This  lapwing  riins  away  with  the  (hell  on 
his  head.^ 

/  Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  ht 
fuck*d  it/*    Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the 


$  This  lapnving  mm  anxsay  nuith  the  Jhell  m  his  bettdJ]  I  fee  no 
particular  propriety  in  the  image  of  the  lapwing.  Ofride  did  not 
run  till  he  had  done  his  bufmefs.  We  may  read, — This  lafvmi 
ran  a*way^-^Y\aX  is,  this  fellow  nvas  full  tf  tmikfortatit  htfilefnm 
bU  birth.    Johnson. 

The  fame  image  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Staple  ofNe^us: 

««  and  coachmen 

"  To  mount  their  boxes  reverently,  and  drive 
•'  Like  lapnxjings  with  a  Jhell  npm  their  heads, 
"  Thorough  the  ftreets/* 
And  I  have  (ince  met  with  it  in  feveral  other  plays*     The  metB- 
ing,  1  believe,  is — This  is  a  fomvard  fellow.     So,  in  The  OTifir 
Devil t  or  Vittoria  Conmbifiaf  1 612: 

•*  Ftfru'tfr^  lapwing, 

"  He  flies  with  the  (hell  on's  head." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Nrver  too  late,  161 6 :  *'  Are  jon  na  (boner 
hatched,  with  the  lapwing,  but  you  will  run  away  with  the  Jbell 
on  your  bead?** 

Again,  in  Revenge  for  Honour,  by  Chapman : 

**  Boldnefs  enforces  youth  to  hara  atchievements 
''  Before  their  time;  makes  them  run  forth  like^r/wngy 
"  From  their  warm  neft,  part  of  ^<t  Jhell  yet  Jiickimg 
"  Unto  their  downy  heads."    Steevens. 

I  believe,  Hamlet  means  to  fay  that  Ofrick  is,  baftling  toA 
impetuous,  and  yet  "  but  raw  in  rcfpeft  of  his  quick  fail."  S»,IB 
The  Charader  of  an  Oxford  Incendiary,  1643:  "  This  lapw^ 
incendiary  ran  away  half-hatch* d  from  Oxford,  to  zaife  a  coo- 
budion  in  Scotland," 

In  Mcres's  ^7/'j  Treajnry,  1 998,  we  have  the  fame  inuuje  ff- 
preffcd  exaftly  in  our  poet's  words :  ••  As  the  lapwing  rtmmethmn^ 
•with  the  Jbell  on  her  head,  as  foon  as  (he  is  hatched,"  &c. 

*  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  See  J]  Thus  the  folio.  Tfce 
quarto,  1604,  reads — A  [i.  e.  he^  did,  fir,  with  his  dug.  Sec.  For 
comply  Dr.  Warburion  and  the  fubfequent  editors;  read— <»*• 
pliment.  The  verb  to  compliment  was  not  ufed,  as  I  think,  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare.     Malone. 

I  doubt  whether  any  alteration  be  neceflary.  Shakfpeare  fe*"* 
to  have  ufed  comply  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  ufc  the  verb  rfw/^^**'" 
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fame  breed,'  that,  I  know,  the  drofly  age  dotes  on,) 
only  got  the  tune  of  the  tinne,  and  outward  habit 
of  encounter;'  a  kind  of  yefty  colleftion,  which 
carries  thetn  through  and  through  the  moft  fond 
and  winnow'd  opinions  ;9  and  do  but  blow  them  to 
their  trial,  the  bubbles  are  out.* 

See  before,  Aft  II.  fc.  ii:  *' let  me  com^Ij  with  you  in  thi» 

girb,"    Tth^hitt. 

^  a/tJ  many  more  of  the  fame  breed,]     The  firll  folio  has—* 

mid  mine  more  of  the  fame  heavy.  The  fecond  folio — and  nine 
mne  &c.     Perhaps  the  lad  is  the  true  reading.     Steevens. 

There  may  be  a  propriety  in  be^vy^  as  he  has  juft  called  him  a 
hfnMnmg.     To  L  L  i  T. 

••  Many  more  of  the  fame  breed,"  is  the  reading  of  the  qnarto, 
1604.    Malorb. 

•  outward   hahit  of  encounter  \\     Thus  the    folio.     The 

^nartot  read — out  of  an  habit  of  encounter.    Steevens. 

Oufward  habit  of  encounter,  is  exterior  politenefs  of  addrefs ;  in 
allafion  to  Ofrick's  lad  fpeech.    Henley. 

We  fhould,  I  think,  read — an  outward  habit.  Sec.    Malone. 

9  —  a  kind  ofyt&y  coIIeSiong  ivhich  carries  them  through  and 
ttrwmgh  the  m'ifi  fond  and  nuinnonxed  opinions  \\  This  paffage  in  the 
quarto  ftands  thus : — **  They  have  got  out  of  the  habit  of  cn- 
ooonter,  a  kind  of  mifty  coUedion^  which  carries  them  through 
and  through  the  moft  profane  and  trennowned  opinions."  If  this 
printer  preferved  any  traces  of  the  original,  our  author  wrote, 
«*  die  moft  fane  and  renoiuned  opinions,"  which  is  better  than 
fnmd  and  luinmnud* 

The  meaning  is,  *'  thc(e  men  have  got  the  cant  of  the  day,  a 
foperficial  readmefs  of  flight  and  curlory  converfation,  a  kind  of 
frothy  coUeAion  of  falhionable  prattle,  which  yet  carries  them 
through  the  moft  feleft  and  approving  judgements.  This  air}-  fe« 
cility  of  talk  fometimes  impofes  upon  wife  men." 

who  has  not  fcen  this  obfervation  verified  ?    Johnson. 

The  qnarto,  1604,  reads,  " dotes  on ;  ovly  got  the  tunc  of 

the  time,  and  out  oi  an  habit,"  kc.  and — not  nifij^  but  hilly  \  the 
folio  rightly,  yefty  :  the  fame  quarto  has  not  trem:enunfd,  but  tr^n- 
wotY^  (a  corruption  of  ivi\'nczvcdy)  for  which  (according  tolheufual 
procefs,)  the  next  quarto  gave  trennowned.  Fond  smd  ivin7/o*wed  is 
the  reading  of  the  folio.     Malone. 

Fowd  is  evidently  oppofed  to  ivinnoiued.    Find,  in  the  language 

Z    2 
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Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord/  his  majefty  commended  him  to 
you  by  young  Ofrick,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 
you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  He  fends  to  know,  if 
your  pleafure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you 
will  take  longer  time. 

HjM.  I  am  conftant  to  my  purpofcs,  they  folloir 

of  Shakfpeare's  age,  fignifiedyao/^.  So,  in  TbeMerchatii  ofFtmee: 

"  Thou  naughty  jailer,  why  art  thou  (oftmd^'*  &c, 
Wittnvwed  is  Jifted^  examined.  The  fenfe  is  then,  that  their  coo- 
verfation  was  yet  fuccefsful  enough  to  make  them  paflable  not  only 
with  the  weak,  but  with  thofe  of  founder  judgement.  The  {ame 
oppofition  in  terms  is  vifiblc  in  the  reading  which  the  quartos  dSsL. 
Profane  or  ^vulgar  is  oppgfed  to  trenotjuned,  or  thrice  retwwned. 

Steevevi. 
Fanned  and  nvinntyu/d  feems  right  to  me.  Both  words  <iiw- 
niywed^fand*  and  drefl,  occur  together  in  Markham's  Emglijb  Haf' 
bandman,  p.  117.  So  do  fanV  and  winnowV,  fann/'i/ and  iriii* 
Tiov/edin  his  Hufiandry,  p.  18,  76,  and  77.  So,  Shakfpeare  men- 
tions together  thtfan  and  fwindm  Troilus  and  CrrJ/ida,  A^  V.  (c.  iiL 

TOLLBT. 

On  confidering  this  paflage,  it  always  appeared  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  read,  '*  the  mod  found  and  winnowed  opinions:"  and  I 
have  been  confirmed  in  that  conjefture  by  a  paflage  I  lately  met 
with  in  HtyweVs  Letters^  where  fpeaking  of  a  man  merely  cootem* 
plative,  he  fays,  **  Befides  he  may  want  judgement  in  the  choice 
of  his  authors,  and  knows  not  how  to  turn  his  hand  either  n 
weighing  or  ivinno^ing  thefoundeft  opinions**   Book  III.  Letter  viiL 

M.  Masov* 

*  —  do  hut  bla^  them  &:c.]  Thcfc  men  of  (how,  without 
folidity,  are  like  bubbles  raifed  from  foap  and  water,  which  daiioe« 
and  glitter,  and  plcafe  the  eye,  but  if  you  extend  them,  by  blowiof 
hard,  feparatc  into  a  mid;  fo  if  you  oblige  theie  fpecious  talkeit 
to  extend  their  compafs  of  converfation,  tney  at  once  difcover  the 
tenuity  of  their  intelleds.     Johnson. 

i  Mv  lord,  &c.]  All  that  paflcs  between  Uamlet  and  this  Lori)^ 
omitted  in  the  folio.     St e evens. 

•  So.  written  without  Llie  apoftrophe,  aad  cafily  might  in  MS.  be  miAakO 

fur  yi«/. 
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the  king's  pleafure :  if  his  fitnefs  fpeaks,  mine  is 
ready;  now,  or  whcnfoever,  provided  I  be  fo  able 
as  now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming 
down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  defires  you,  to  ufe  fome  gentle 
entertainment  ^  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Hjm.  She  well  inftruds  me.  [Exii  Lord. 

HoR.  You  will  lofe  this  wager,  my  lord. 

HjiAf.  I  do  not  think  fo ;  fince  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  (hall 
win  at  the  odds.^  But  thou  would'ft  not  think, 
how  ill  airs  here  about  my  heart :  but  it  is  no 
[natter. 

HoR.  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Hjm.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  fuch  a  kind  of 
^in*giving,^  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

HoR.  If  your  mind  diflike  any  thing,  obey  it :' 


'  £f>iile  entertaiumcnt — ]  Mild  and  temperate  con\'erfation. 

Johnson. 
I  Jball  nuin  at  the  odds.]  I  (hall  fucceed  with  the  advantage 
I  am  allowed.    M a  l  o  x  e  . 

a  kind  of  gain-giving,]    Gain-grving  \%  the  fame  as  mif^ 
f.    Steiven's. 

fjomr  mind  diflike  any  things  ohey  it ;]     With  thefc  prefages  of 

evib  arifing  in  the  mind,  the  poet  ha<;  fore- run  many  events 

are  to  happen  at  the  concludons  of  his  plays;  and  fometimes  fo 

larljr,  that  even  the  circumftances  of  calamity  are  minutely 

It,  as  in  the  inftance  of  Juliet,  who  tells  her  lover  from  the 

»  that  he  appears  like  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.     The 

'on  that  the  genius  of  the  mind  gave  an  alarm  before  ap- 

gdiffolution,  is  a  ver}'  ancient  one,  and  perhaps  can  never 

'  driven  out :  yet  it  mull  be  allowed  the  merit  of  adding 

poetr)',  however  injurious  it  may  fometimes  prove  to  the 

the  fuperftitious«    Steevens. 

Z3 
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I  will  foreftal  their  repair  hither,  and  fay,  you  arc 
not  fit. 

HA^f.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury ;  there  is  a 
fpecial  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  fparrow.  If  it 
be  now,  'tis  not  to  come;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it 
will  be  now;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come: 
the  readinefs  is  all :  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he 
leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ?•  Let  be. 

•  Since  no  man,  of  aught  be  halves ^  inonvs,  nvhat  is*t  to  /«my 
heiimes?']  The  old  quarto  reads, — Since  no  man,  of  aught  bf  hmvet, 
knows,  nvhat  is*t  to  leave  betimes  f  Let  he.  This  is  the  true  reading. 
Here  the  prcroifes  conclude  right,  and  the  argument  drawn  out  at 
length  is  to  this  effe^ :  <'  It  is  true,  that,  by  death,  we  loife  all  tut 
goods  of  life ;  yet  feeing  this  lofs  is  no  otherwiie  an  evil  than  ai  we 
are  fenfible  of  it,  and  (incc  death  removes  ail  fenfe  of  it,  what 
matters  it  how  foon  we  lofe  them  ?  Therefore  come  what  will,  I 
am  prepared."    War  burton. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  was  right,  but  in  fome  other  cop^r 
the  har{hncf$  of  the  tranfpofition  was  foftened,  and  the  pffiige 
ftpod  thus  I'^Since  no  man  bionvs  augbt  of  tvbat  be  leaves,  rot 
inonjos  was  printed  in  the  later  copies  ba/,  by  a  flight  blunder  k 
fuch  typographers. 

I  do  not  think  Dr.  Warburton's  interpretation  of  the  yt&p 
the  bed  that  it  will  admit.  The  racanine  may  be  this, — Smce  0 
vtan  kttcws  augbt  of  iht  date  of  life  which%  leaves,  fince  he  caiBoC 
judge  what  other  years  may  produce,  whv  (hould  he  be  afnid  o( 
/easing  life  betimes  ?  Why  (hould  he  dread  an  early  death,  of 
which  he  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  an  exclufion  of  happioefry  or  ao 
interception  of  calamity.  I  defpifc  the  fuperftition  of  augaty  mi 
omens,  which  has  no  ground  in  reafon  or  piety;  my  comloft  isi 
that  I  cannot  fall  but  by  the  dircftion  of  Providence. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  has, — Since  no  man  owes  augbt,  a  conjeduie  not 
very  reprehcnfiblc.  Since  no  man  can  call  any  pojftjjiou  certakt  wte 
is  it  to  leave  ?     Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  truly  dated  the  reading  of  the  firft  qniitti 
1 604.  The  folio  reads, — Since  no  man  has  ougbt  of  what  be  ieenUt 
nihnt  is't  to  Icair  betimes  ? 

In  the  late  editions  neither  copy  has  been  followed.     Maloii. 
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Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  Osrick,  and 
Attendants  with  foils ^  ^c. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 
[The  King  puts  the  band  of  Laertes  into  that 
of  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  fir;'^  I  have  done 
you  wrong ; 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  prefence  knows,  and  you  muft  needs  have 

heard. 
How  I  am  punifh'd  with  a  fore  diflradlion. 
What  I  have  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception. 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madnefs. 
Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?  Never,  Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himfelf  be  ta'cn  away. 
And,  when  he*s  not  himfelf,  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then  ?  His  madnefs :  If  t  be  fo, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  fadion  that  is  wrong'd ; 
His  madnefs  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir/  in  this  audience. 
Let  my  difclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil 
Free  me  fo  far  in  your  moft  generous  thoughts. 
That  I  have  (hot  my  arrow  o'er  the  houfe, 
\nd  hurt  my  brother. 


♦  Give  me  your  pardon^  fir  :'\  I  wi(h  Hamlet  had  made  fome  other 
:feiice;  it  is  unfuitable  to  the  charad^er  of  a  good  or  a  brave  man, 
ihelter  himfelf  in  falfehood.     J  o h  n  s o  k  . 

'  ^/r,  &c.]  This  paflage  I  have  reftored  from  the  folio. 

Steevens. 
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Laer.  I  am  fatisfied  in  nature,* 

Whofe  motive,  in  this  cafe,  fhould  ftir  me  moft 
To  my  revenge:  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  Hand  aloof;  and  will  no  reconcilement. 
Till  by  fome  elder  maftcrs,  of  known  honour,* 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd  :  But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  ofFer'd  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. — 
Give  us  the  foils ;  come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes;  in  mine  igno^ 
ranee 


^  I  am  fatisfied  in  nature,  l^cJ]  This  was  a  piece  of  fatirc  on 
fantaflical  honour.  Though  nature  is  fatisfied,  yet  he  will  afk 
advice  of  older  men  of  the  fvvord,  whether  artificial  honour  ought 
to  be  contented  with  Hamlet's  fubmiflion. 

There  is  a  paflaee  fomewhat  fimilar  in  The  Maid's  TrageJj: 
*'  Evad,  Will  you  forgive  me  then? 
"  MeL  Stay,  1  muft  a/k  mine  honour  firft."     Ste evens. 

4  Till  hyfitme  elder  roafters,  of  kno^n  honour^  TTiis  is  faid  in 
allufion  to  an  Engliih  cuflom.  I  learn  from  an  ancient  MS.  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  a  more  particular  account  in  a  note  to  Thi 
Merry  JFives  nf  IVindfor,  Vol.  III.  p.  327,  n.  3,  that  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  there  were  '*  four  ancient  maflers  of  defence,"  in  the 
city  of  London.  1  hey  appear  to  have  been  the  referees  in  many 
affairs  of  hpnour,  and  exacted  tribute  from  all  inferior  praditionen 
of  the  art  of  fencing,  ac.     Steevens. 

Our  poet  frequently  alludes  to  Englifh  cufloms,  and  may  hare 
done  fo  here,  but  1  do  not  believe  that  gentlemen  ever  fubmitted 
points  of  honour  to  pcrfons  who  exhibited  ihemfelves  for  money 
as  prize-fighters  on  the  publick  ftage ;  though  they  might  appeal  m 
certain  cafes  to  Raleigh,  Eifcx,  or  Southampton,  who  from  their 
high  rank,  their  courle  of  life,  and  e(lal;li(hed  reputation,  might 
with  find  propriety  be  Ityled,  «'  elder  mailers,  of  /known  iwtoar/' 

Maloke. 
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Your  (kill  (hall,  like  a  ftar  i*the  darkeft  night. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  mc,  fir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.    Give  them  the  foils,    young  Ofricfc. — 
Coufin  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'the  weaker  fide.^ 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it;  I  have  feen  you  both: — 
But  fincc  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds.^ 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  fee  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well :  Thefe  foils  have  all  a 
length  ?  [Tbey  prepare  to  play. 

OsR.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 


*  Tour  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o*  the  *weahr  Jtde.'\  When  tho 
€>dds  were  on  the  fide  of  Laertes,  who  was  to  hit  Hamlet  twelve 
times  to  nine,  it  was  perhaps  the  author's  flip.  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads — 

Your  grace  hath  laid  upon  the  iveaierjide.     J  o  H  N  s  o  N  • 

I  fee  no  reafon  for  altering  this  paflTage.  Hamlet  condders  the 
thioffs  impmid  by  the  King,  as  of  more  value  than  thofe  impon'd 
\xf  Laertes ;  and  therefore  fays,  ''  that  he  had  laid  the  odds  on  the 
imker  fide."    M.  Mason. 

Hamlet  either  means,  that  what  the  king  had  laid  was  more 
valoable  than  what  Laertes  flaked ;  or  that  the  khig  hath  made  his 
hef,  mm  ad*uautage  being  grzen  to  the  ^weaker  party.  I  believe  the 
iift  is  the  true  interpretation.  In  the  next  line  but  one  the  word 
oidi  certainly  means  an  advantage  grven  to  the  party ^  but  here  it 
lutj  have  a  different  fenfe.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  with 
our  peer.     Ma  lone. 

The  king  had  wagered,  on  Hamlet,  fix  Barhary  hor/es^  againfl  a 
few  rapiers^  poniards ^  Sec,  that  is,  about  tivenfy  to  one.  Thefe  arc 
the 0^/ here  meant.     Ritson. 

•  Btttfince  he's  better* d,  ive  have  therefore  odds,]  Thfi{t  odds 
were  twelve  to  nine  in  favour  of  Hamlet,  by  Laertes  giving  him 
^ree,     RiTSON, 
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KisG.  Set  me  the  ftoups  of  wine'  upon  that  tt- 
ble: — 
If  Hamlet  give  the  firft  or  fecond  hit. 
Or  quit  in  aiifwer  of  the  third  exchange^ 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire; 
The  king  (hall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  fhall  he  throw/ 

'  — ^  the  ftoups  of  nvhte — ]  hftouf  is  a  kind  oiflaggon.    See 
Vol.  IV.  p.  51,  n.  2.     Steevens. 

Containing  fonoewhat  more  than  two  quarts.  Malone. 
Stouf  is  a  common  word  in  Scotland  at  this  day,  and  dcnotei 
a  pewter  veftel,  refembling  our  wine  meafure;  but  of  no  determi- 
nate quantity,  that  being  afcertained  by  an  adjunA,  as  gallm-Jh^^ 
fint'ftoupt  mutchkin-ftoup^  &'C.  The  veiiei  in  which  they  fc^  or 
keep  water  is  alfo  called  the  ivater-ftoitp.  kfioup  ofnuine  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  a  pitcher  of  wine.     Rition. 

*  And  in  the  cup  an  union  J^al/  he  throw ^^  In  fome  cditidis. 

And  in  the  cup  an  onyx  Jhali  he  throw* 
This  is  a  various  reading  in  feveral  of  the  old  copies;  bat  mam 
feems  to  mc  to  be  the  true  word.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  neither 
the  onjx,  nor  J'ardonjx,  are  jewels  which  ever  found  place  in  ao 
imperial  crown.  An  union  is  the  fineft  fort  of  pearl,  and  hastti 
place  in  all  crowns,  and  coronets,  fiefides,  let  us  confider  what  die 
king  fays  on  Hamlet's  giving  Laertes  the  6rft  hit : 

"  Stay,  give  me  drink,     Hamlet,  this  pearl  n  thine; 

'•  Here's  to  thy  health." 
Therefore,  if  an  union  be  a  pearly  and  an  onyx  a  gem,  or  ftonc, 
quite  differing  in  its  nature  from  pearls-,  the  king  faying,  dot 
Hamlet  has  earn'd  \\\t  pearl,  I  think,  amounts  to  a  demonftratioo 
that  it  was  an  union  pearl,  which  he  meant  to  throw  into  the  copi 

Theobald. 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  Jhail  he  throw,"]  Thus  the  folio  rightly* 
In  the  firft  quarto  by  the  carclcflTnefs  of  the  printer,  for  mmnr,  le 
have  unice,  which  in  the  fubfequent  quarto  copies  was  made  m^x.  An 
union  is  a  very  precious  pearl.  See  Bullolcar's  Englifi  Exfofm% 
1616,  and  Florio's  Italian  Didionary,  1598,  in  v.  Maloke, 
So,  in  Soliman  and  Perfeda  : 

*«  Ay,  were  it  Cleopatra's  union," 
The  union  is  thus  mentioned  in  P.  Holland's  tranflation  of  Pfof'x 
Natural  Hijiorj :  *'  And  hereupon  it  is  that  our  dainties  and  de- 
licates  here  at  Rome,  &c.  call  them  unions^  as  a  man  would  &y 
fingular  and  by  thcmfelves  alone." 
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Richer  than  that  which  four  fucccflive  kings 

In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn ;  Give  me  the  cups ; 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  fpeak. 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earthy 

Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin ; — 

And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  fir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  lord.  [7bey  plaj. 

Ham.  One. 

Laer.  No. 

Ham.  Judgement, 

OsR.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  ,  Well, — again. 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink:  Hamlet,  this  pearl 
is  thine;' 
Here's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  found  I  and  cannon  Jbot  off  within. 

Ham.  I'll  play  this  bout  firft,  fct  it  by  awhile. 
Come. — Another  hit;  What  fay  you?   [Tbeyplay. 

To  fwallow  a  pearl  in  a  draught  feems  to  have  been  equally 
common  to  royal  and  mercantile  prodigality.  So,  in  the  Second 
^fft  of  If  you  know  not  Me,  jou  know  Nobodj,  1606,  Sir  Thomas 
Gfdham  fays: 

"  Here  16,000  pound  at  one  clap  goes. 
••  Inftead  of  fugar,  Grefbam  drinks  this  pearle 
•«  Unto  his  queen  and  miilrefs," 
It  may  be  obferved,  however,  xki2X  pearls  were  fuppofed  to  Doflefi 
an  exhilarating    quality.      Thus,   Rondelet,    Lib.   I.  de    Teftac* 
c.  XV :  **  Uniones  quae  a  conchis  &€.  valde  coriiales  funt." 

Steevens. 

9 this  pearl  //  thine\\    Under  pretence  of  throwing  a  pearl 

ioto  the  cup,  the  king  may  be  fuppofed  to  drop  fome  poifonous 
drog  into  the  wine.  Hainlet  feems  to  fufpcd  this,  when  he  after- 
wards  difcovcrs  the  effeas  of  the  poifon,  and  uuntingly  aikshim>— 
**  Is  the  union  here?"    Steevens. 
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Laer.  a  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confefs. 

King.  Our  fon  fhall  win. 

^UEEN.  He's  fat,  and  fcant  of  breath.*— 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows: 
The  queen  caroufes  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet.* 

Ham.  Good  madam, — 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

^UEEN.  I  will,  my  lord ; — I  pray  you,  pardon 
me. 

King.  It  is  the  poifon'd  cup ;  it  is  too  late. 

[Afide. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam ;  by  and  by. 

^UEEN.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face.* 


*  Qiiccn.  H/s  fat,  avd  fcant  cf  breaibJ]  It  fecms  that  Jobt 
Loivi/j,  uho  was  the  original  Faljiaffy  was  no  Icfs  celebrated  for  hit 
performance  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  HamUu  Sec  the  Hifturia  Hijhi- 
onicay  &€•  If  he  was  adapted,  by  the  corpulence  of  his  figure, 
to  appear  with  propriety  in  the  two  former  of  thefc  charaden, 
Shakipearc  might  have  put  this  obfcrvation  into  the  mouth  of  her 
majcfty,  to  apologize  for  tlic  want  of  fuch  elegance  of  pcrfon  as 
an  audience  might  cxpeft  to  meet  with  in  the  reprefentative  of  the 
youthful  prince  of  Denmark,  whom  Ophelia  ipeaks  of  as  **  the 
glafs  of  falhion  and  tlie  mould  of  form."  This,  however,  is  mere 
conjfdure,  as  Jofeph  ToyLr  likcwife  aded  Hamlet  during  the  life 
of  Shakfpcarc.     S tee v ens. 

The  author  of  Hifioria  Hlftrionka^  and  Downes  the  prompCer, 
concur  in  faying  that  Taylor  was  the  performer  of  Hamlet.  Ro- 
berts the  pla}-er  alone  has  afTertcd,  (apparently  without  any  aatho* 
rity,}  that  this  part  was  performed  by  Lowin.    Ma  lone. 

^  ^'ke  queen  caroufes  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. '\  i.  c.  (in  humblcf 
language)  drinks  good  luck  to  you.  A  (imilar  phrafe  ocean  ia 
Valid  and  Bcthfahc^   i  ^99  ; 

**   With  full  caroujes  to  his  fortune  paft."     Steevens. 

4  Come^  let  me  lui/te  thy  faceJ^  Thefe  very  words  (the  prefent 
repetition  of  which  might  have  been  fpared)  are  addrefled  by 
Doll  Tearflieet  to  Falftaff,  when  he  was  heated  by  his  purfuit  rf 
riftol.    Sec  Vol.  IX.  p.  95.    Steevens. 
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Laer.  My  lord^  lil  hit  him  now. 
KisG.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Laer.  And  yet  it  is  almoft  againft  my  confciencc. 

[Afide. 
Ham.  Come,   for  the  third,  Laertes:   You  do 
but  dally ; 
I  pray  you,  pafs  with  your  beft  violence; 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me.^ 

Laer.  Say  you  fo  ?  come  on.  [Tbey  play. 

OsR.  Nothing  neither  way. 
Lake.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet  ;  therty  in  fctiffling^ 
they  change  rapiers^  and  Hamlet  ':vounds 
Laertes. 

King.  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again.  [The  Qut^n  falls. 

OsR.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho ! 

HoR.  They  bleed  on  both  fides : — How  is  it,  my 

lord? 
OsR.  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 


*  fOM  make  a  wanton  of  me,'\     A  ivanton  was  a  roan  feeble 

and  efitxninatc     In  Cymhelinc^  Imogen  fays,  I  am  not 

*•  fo  citizen  a  'wanton^  as 

"  To  fecm  to  die,  crc  fick."    Johnson. 

Rather,  you  trifle  with  me  as  if  you  were  playing  with  a  child* 

So,  in  Romeo  and  JulL  t  : 

*•  1  would  have  thee  gone, 

**  And  yet  no  further  than  a  I'^antoni  bird, 

«•  That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 

*•  And  with  a  filk  thrcaJ  pulls  it  back  again."    Ritsox, 

A  paiTage  in  King  Jjhn  (hows  that  '-jcantTK  here  means  a  mam 
fttkU  amd  effeminate y  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  explained  it : 

••  Shall  a  bcardlefs  boy^ 

*'  A  cocker'd  filken  fuanton,  brave  our  fields, 

**  And  fleih  his  fpirit  in  a  warlike  foil,"  2cc.    Malone. 
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La  BR.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  (pxvSst. 
Ofrick; 
I  am  juftly  killed  with  mine  own  treachciy. 
Ham.  How  does  the  queen  ? 
King.  She  fwoons  to  fee  them  bleed. 

^EEK.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink, — O  my 
dear  Hamlet ! — 
The  drink,  the  drink ; — I  am  poifon'd  !        [Dies. 

Ham.  O  villainy ! — Ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd: 
Treachery !  feck  it  out.  [Laertes/^//. 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet:   Hamlet,  thou  art 
flain; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life; 
The  treacherous  inftrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated,  and  envenom'd:  the  foul  pradlice 
Hath  turn'd  itfelf  on  me;  lo,  here  I  lie. 
Never  to  rife  again :  Thy  mother's  poifon'd ; 
I  can  no  more; — the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too ! — Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

[S/ais  the  King. 

OsR»  AND  Lords.  Treafon!  treafon! 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  thou  inceftuous,  murd'rous,  damned 
Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion  : — Is  the  union  here?* 
Follow  my  mother.  f  King  dies. 

5 //  the  union  krre  .^]     In  this  place  likc%vife  the  quarto 

reads,  an  o;f>';r.     St e evens. 

//  tbf  union  hfr^  .^]     Thus  the  folio.     In  a  former  paflagc 

in  tlie  quarto,  1 604,  for  in/orr  we  had  unici: ;  here  it  has  cftjx. 

It  (hould  feem  from  this  line,  and  Laertes's  next  fpecch,  thit 
Hamlet  here  forces  the  expiring  king  to  drink  fome  of  tne  poifoncd 
cap,  and  that  he  dies  while  it  is  at  his  lips.  ^  Malone, 
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Laer.  He  is  iuftly  ferv'd ; 

It  is  a  poifon  temper'd  by  himfelf, — 
Exchange  forgivencfs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee; 
Nor  thine  on  me !  [Dw, 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it!  I  follow  thee. 
I  am  dead,  Horatio: — Wretched  queen,  adieu ! — 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance. 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  adl,*^ 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  fergeant,  death. 
Is  ftriift  in  his  arreft,)'  O,  I  could  tell  you,— 
But  let  it  be: — ^Horatio,  I  am  dead; 
Thou  liv'ft;  report  me  and  my  caufe  aright 
To  the  unfatisfied. 

HoR.  Never  believe  it ; 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane, 
Here's  yet  fome  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou*rt  a  man, — 

Give  me  the  cup;  let  go;  by  heaven.  Til  have  it. — 
O  God ! — Horatio,"  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  ftanding  thus  unknown,  (hall  live  behind 


me?9 


If  thou  didft  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Abfent  thee  from  felicity  a  while. 


•  •  That  are  hat  mutes  or  audience  to  this  aff,}  That  are  either  mere 
mmAiiors  of  this  catafirophe,  or  at  moft  only  mate  performers,  that  fill 
die  ftage  without  any  part  in  the  adlion.    Joii  nso  n. 
^  ■         (as  this  fell  fergeant,  death, 
Jsftrid  in  bis  arreft,)]     So,  in  our  poet's  74th  Sonnet : 

"  when  ^Titfdl  aruft^ 

*'  Without  all  hail y  (hall  carry  me  away, — •"    Maloice, 
A/erjeant  is  a  bailiff,  or  (hcriff's  officer.     RitsoN. 

»  OGod! — Horatio,  &c.]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  Folio:  O 
^lii/ Horatio.     Malone. 

9  Jhall  live  behind  me  ^]     Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto* 

read — £tal\  1  leavg  behind  me.    Stee ve ns. 
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And  in  this  harfh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  ftory. — 

[March  afar  off ^  and  fiot  within. 
What  warlike  noife  is  this? 
OsR.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conqueft  come  from 
Poland,       >" 
To  the  ambaflPadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio; 

The  potent  poifon  quite  o'er-crows  my  fpirit;' 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England: 
But  I  do  prophecy,  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbrasj  he  has  my  dying  voice; 

'  The  potent  poifon  quite  o'er-crows  my  Jpirit ;]  Thui  the  iiift 
quarto^  and  the  firit  folio.  Alluding,  I  fuppofe^  to  a  victorious  code 
exulting  over  his  conquered  antagonifl.  The  fame  woxdoccun  in 
Lingua^  Sec,  1 607  : 

*«  Shall  I  ?  th'  embaffadrefs  of  gods  and  men, 
«*  That  puird  proud  Phoebe  from  her  brightfome  f^pbatg 
"  And  dark'd  Apollo's  countenance  with  a  word,  • 
**  Be  oTe^-cr(nv*d,  and  breathe  without  revenge  ?'* 
Again^  in  Hali's  Satires,  Lib.  V.  J*at.  ii : 

*'  Like  the  vain  bubble  of  Iberian  pride, 
'*  That  over-crcivct/y  all  the  world  befidc." 
This  phrafc  often  occurs  in  the  controverfial  pieces  of  Gibrid 
Harvey,  1593,  &c.     Steevens. 

This  word,  [o*er-cr&i.Lfs]  for  which  Mr.  Pope  and  fucceedii^ 
editors  have  fu')itituted  cri^r-'  ro^Sy  is  ufed  by  Holinflied  in  bs 
Hiftory  of  Jrtland:  **  Thefe  n(  hiemen  laboured  with  tooth  and  najk 
to  over-cro-'xve,  and  confcquer.tly  to  overthrow,  one  another.*' 

Again,  in  the  epillle  prefixed  to  Nalhc's  Apologie  of  Fierce  Pe» 
iefflf  I  C93  :  **  About  two  ycvrcs  fince  a  certayne  dcmi-divine  took 
upon  him  to  fet  his  foote  to  mine,  and  ot'cr^ao^we  mec  with  com- 
parative tcniis.*' 

1  find  the  reading  which  Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editon 
adopted,  {o'trgroiL's,)  was  taken  I'rom  a  late  quarto  of  no  authorit}', 
printed  in  1637.     Malone. 

The  accented  readir.^;  is  the  more  quaint,  the  reje6le.i  one,  the 
more  elegant  of  the  two;  at  k.ui  Mr.  Rovvc  has  given  the  latter  ti 
his  dying  Am.Mtris  in  V/v  AmhiiLus  Sttprr,th(r: 

**  Ihe  gloom  ^(/wj  cVr  mc."     Steeveks. 
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So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,*  more  and  lefs. 
Which  have  folicited,^ — The  reft  is  filence.  [Dies. 
HoR.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart : — Good  nighty 
fweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  ling  thee  to  thy  reft !  * 


•  —  ti^  occQirentSy]  i.  c,  incidents.  The  word  is  now  dif- 
Qfed.     S09  in  The  Hog  basb  loft  bis  Pearly  1614 : 

••  Such  ftrange  occurrents  of  my  forc-pail  life." 
Again,  in  Tbe  Banns*  fVars,  by  Drayton,  Canto  I : 

**  With  each  §ccurrfnt,  right  in  his  degree."    Stbsveni. 

9  Wbkb  btrve  foUcited  J     Solicited,  for  brought  on  the  event. 

Warburtoit. 

Warborton  (ays  ^zxfolicited,  means  brougbt  on  tbe  event;  bat 
that  is  a  meaning  the  word  cannot  import.  That  have  /oAcited, 
means  that  have  excited; — ^but  the  fentence  is  left  imperfc^ 

M.  Masgit. 

What  Hamlet  would  have  faid,  the  poet  has  not  given  us  any 
groond  for  conjedluring.  The  words  (eem  to  mean  no  more  than 
■  ■  ^wbicb  bave  incited  me  to — •     Malone. 

*  Np^Mf  cracks  a  noble  beart: — Goodnigbt,  fweet  prince; 

And  ftigbts  of  angels  fing  tbee  to  tbj  reft  !'\     So,  in  Pericles , 
Primce  of  Tyre,  1 609  : 

**  If  thoa  liv'ft,  Pericles,  thon  haft  a  beart^ 
**  That  even  crach  for  woe." 
The  concloding  words  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Eflex's  prayer  on 

die  fcaffbld  were  thefe :  ** and  when  my  life  and  body  (hail 

put,  lend  tbj  hlejjed  angels,  lubicb  may  recerve  my/omle,  and  convey 
a  m  ibejoys  of  beaven,** 

Hmmet  had  certainly  been  exhibited  before  the  execution  of  that 
aniiable  nobleman ;  but  the  words  here  given  to  Horatio  might  have 
been  one  of  the  many  additions  made  to  this  play.  As  no  copy  of 
an  earlier  date  than  1 604  has  yet  been  difcovercd,  whether  Lord 
Eflex's  laft  words  were  in  our  author's  thoughts,  cannot  now  be 
afeertained*    Malone. 

Afdftigbts  of  angels  Jtng  tbee  to  tby  reft!'\  Rather  from  Marfton*s 
Iwfatiate  Conntefs^  1 603  : 

"  An  hoft  of  angels  be  thy  convey  hence!" 

Steevens. 
Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  behaviour  of  Hamlet,  on  the 
ftxength  of  which  Horatio  founds  this  culog}',  and  recommends 
him  to  the  patronage  of  angels. 

Vot.  XV.  A  a 


354  HAMLET, 

Why  does  the  drum  come  hither?  [March  within. 

Hamlet,  at  the  command  of  his  father's  ghoft»  ondertakei  with 
Teeming  alacrity  to  revenge  the  murder;   and  declares  he  will 
banifli  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind.     He  makes,  however, 
but  one  effort  to  keep  his  word,  and  that  is,  when  he  miibkes 
Polonius  for  the  king.     On  another  occafion,  he  defers  his  pur- 
pofe  till  he  can  find  an  opportunity  of  taking  his  uncle  when  he 
is  leaft  prepared  for  deatn,  that  he  may  infure  daronatkm  to  hti 
foul.      Though  he  adaflinated  Polonius  by  accident,  yet  he  ddibc* 
rately  procures  the  execution  of  his  fchool-fellows,  Rofaicnncz 
and  Guildenftem,  who  appear  not,  from  any  drcumftanoes  in  this 
play,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  tieachenms  puipofes  of  the 
mandate  they  were  employed  to  carry.     To  embitter  tbdr  Cue, 
and  hazard  their  punifhment  beyond  the  grave,  he  denies  themerai 
the  few  moments  neccffary  for  a  brief  confeflion  of  their  fins.  Tbdr 
end  (as  he  declares  in  a  fubfcquent  converfation  with  Horatio)  gim 
him  no  concern,  for  they  obtruded  themfelves  into  the  lerrice,  sad 
he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  dcflroy  them.    From  hb  bmtal  ooo- 
dudl  toward  Ophelia,  he  is  not  lefs  accountable  for  her  diftnAkm 
and  death.     He  interrupts  the  funeral  defigned  in  hozxmrof  dui 
lady,  at  which  both  the  king  and  queen  were  prefent;  and,  hf 
fuch  an  outrage  to  decency,  renders  it  flill  more  ncceflary  for  tie 
ofurper  to  lay  a  fecond  flratagem  for  his  life,  though  the  firft  had 
proved  abortive.     He  infults  the  brother  of  the  dead,  and  boafis  of 
an  afTcdion  for  his  fiOer,  which,  before,  he  had  denied  to  her  hot; 
and  yet  at  this  very  time  mull  be  coniidered  as  dclirons  of  fop- 
porting  the  cbaradcr  of  a  madman,  fo  that  the  opennefs  of  nis 
confeflion  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  virtue.     He  apoloma 
to  Horatio  afterwards  for  the  abfurdity  of  this  behaviour,  to  wmdi, 
he  fays,  he  was  provoked  b)-  that  noblenefs  of  fraternal  giiefi 
which,  indeed,  he  ought  rather  to  have  applauded  than  coodcnuHd. 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved,  that  to  bring  about  a  reconciliatioo  with 
Laertes,  he  has  availed  himfelf  of  a  diihoneft  fallacy;  and  to  oon- 
cludc,  it  is  obvious  to  the  mod  carelefs  fpedktor  or  reader,  tta 
he  kills  the  king  at  lafl  to  revenge  himfelf,  and  not  his  father. 

Hamlet  cannot  be  faid  to  have  purfued  his  ends  by  very  «u» 
rantable  means;  and  if  the  poet,  when  he  facrificed  him  at  fab 
meant  to  have  enforced  fuch  a  moral,  it  is  not  the  worfl  that  on 
be  deduced  from  the  play;  for,  as  Maximus,  in  Beaumont  sod 
Fletcher's  Valentiniafi^  lays, 

"  Although  his  julHce  were  as  white  as  truth, 
'*  His  way  was  crooked  to  it;  that  condemns  him." 
The  late  Dr.  Akenfi Je  once  obferved  to  me,  that  the  conduA  of 
Hamlet  was  every  way  unnatural  and  indefenfible,  unlefs  he  were 
to  be  regarded  as  a  young  man  whofe  intellcdls  were  in  fome  dcpce 
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Enter  Fortinbras,  the  Englifli  Ambafladors,  and 

Others. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  fight  ? 

HoR.  What  is  it,  you  would  fee? 


impaired  by  his  own  misfbitanes ;  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
kiu  of  expcded  fovereignty,  and  a  fenfc  of  (hame  lefuUing  from 
the  hafty  and  inceftuoos  marriage  of  his  mother. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubjed^,  becaufe  Hamlet  feems 
to  liave  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  hero  not  undefervins;  the  pity 
of  the  audience;  and  becaufe  no  writer  on  Shakfpeare  has  takea 
die  pains  to  point  out  the  immoral  tendency  of  hi&  characler. 

Steevens* 
Mr.  Ritfon  controverts  the  juftice  of  Mr.  Steevens's  (Injures 
on  the  chara^r  of  Hamlet,  which  he  undertakes  to  defend.  The 
arMments  he  makes  ufe  of  for  this  pnrpoie  are  too  long  to  be  here 
inferted,  and  therefore  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  referring  to 
liieiB.    See  Remarks,  p.  217,  to  224.     Reed. 

Some  of  the  charges  here  brought  againft  Hamlet  appear  to  me 
ooeftionable  at  leaft,  if  not  unfounded,  I  have  already  obfened 
Uut  in  the  novel  on  which  this  play  is  conftru(fled,  the  minifters 
who  by  the  kinfi;'s  order  accompanied  the  young  prince  to  England, 
and  carried  with  them  a  packet  in  which  his  death  was  concerted, 
tpere  apprized  of  its  contents ;  and  therefore  we  may  prtfume  that 
Shakfpeare  meant  to  defcribe  their  reprefentativc?,  Rofencrantz  and 
Gnilaenftem,  as  equally  criminal ;  as  combining  with  the  king  to 
deprive  Hamlet  of  his  life.  His  procuring  their  execution  there- 
fim  does  not  with  certaint}'  appear  to  have  been  an  unprovoked 
Cfoeky*  and  might  have  been  confidered  by  him  as  nccefTary  to  his 
frtmre  fafety\  knowing,  as  he  mud  have  known,  that  they  had 
devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the  king  in  whatever  he  (hould 
command.  The  principle  on  which  he  aded,  is  afcertained  by  the 
fiollovring  lines,  trom  which  alfo  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  poet 
meant  to  reprefent  Hamlet's  fchool- fellows  as  privy  to  the  plot 
agaioft  his  lite: 

*«  There's  letters  feal'd :  and  my  two  fchool-fellows — 

••  Whom  I  will  truft  as  I  will  adders  fang'd, 

«•  They  bear  the  mandate;  they  muft  fwccp  my  way, 

••  And  marfliall  mc  to  knaver)- :  Let  it  work; 

•*  For  'lii  the  fport,  to  have  the  engineer 
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If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  ceafe  your  fearch. 

"  HoiH;  with  his  own  petar;  and  it  (hall  go  hard, 
*'  But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines* 
•*  jiffd  bl(rM  them  to  the  momt." 
Another  charge  is,  that  *'  he  comes  *  to  diftttrh  the  fimeral  rf 
Ophelia:"  but  the  fadl  is  otherwife  reprefented  in  the  firft  JToene  of 
the  fifth  adl:  for  when  the  funeral  proceflion  appears,  (which  he 
does  not  ieek,  but  finds,)  he  exclaims, 

**  The  queen,  the  courtiers :  luho  ii  this  they  foUonja^ 
"  And  with  fuch  maimed  rites?" 
nor  does  he  know  it  to  be  the  funeral  of  Ophelia,  till  Laertes  mow 
lions  that  the  dead  body  was  that  of  his  filler. 

I  do  not  perceive  that  he  is  accountable  for  the  madnefi  of 
Ophelia*  He  did  not  mean  to  kill  her  father  when  concealed  be* 
hind  the  arras,  but  the  kin|;;  and  iHIl  lefs  did  he  intend  to  depiife 
her  of  her  reafon  and  her  li^ :  her  fubfeqnent  diftradlion  therefixe 
can  no  otherwife  be  laid  to  his  charj^,  than  as  an  unfore(een  con* 
fequence  from  his  too  ardently  puHoing  the  objeft  lecommended 
to  him  by  his  father. 

He  appears  to  have  been  induced  to  leap  into  Ophelia's  grate, 
not  with  a  defign  to  infult  Laenes,  but  from  his  love  to  her,  (whidi 
then  he  had  no  reafon  to  conceal,)  and  from  the  hravery  efhm 
brother  s  griefs  which  excited  him  (not  to  condemn  that  brother, 
as  has  been  ftated,  but]  to  'vie  with  him  in  the  expreifion  of  aflfedioa 
and  forrow : 

*'  ^^^ly,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme, 
«*  Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag.— 
"  I  lov'd  Ophelia;  forty  thoufand  brothers 
**  Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
"  Make  up  my  fum." 
^\^lcn  Hamlet  fays,  «*  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me  into 
a  towering  fajioti"  I  think,  he  means,  into  a  lofty  cxpreffion  (not 
of  re/entment,  but)  oi/orrtyw.    So,  in  King  John,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  6i4f 
n.  9. 

"  She  is/ad  and  pajfionate  at  your  highnefs'  tent." 
Again,  more  appt^fitely  in  the  play  before  us : 

''  I'he  inAant  burft  of  clamour  that  fhe  made, 
"  (Unlefs  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all,) 
«'  Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven, 
**  And  paj/ion  in  the  gods." 
I  may  alfo  add,  that  ho  neither  aflaulted,  nor  infulted  Laertes, 
till  that  nobleman  had  curfcd  him,  and  feized  him  by  the  throat. 

Ma  LONE. 
*  be  «»:«—]  The  wordi  Aood  thus  in  edit.  1778,  &c.     Stsbvehi* 
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Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havock ! ' — O  proud 
death ! 
What  feaft  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell/ 
That  thou  fb  many  princes,  at  a  Ihot, 
So  bloodily  haft  ftruck  ? 

I.  Amb.  The  fight  is  difmal ; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late  : 
The  ears  are  fenfelefs,  that  fhould  give  us  hearing. 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfiU'd, 
That  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern  are  dead : 
Where  fliould  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

HoR.  Not  from  his  mouth,* 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you ; 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  fince,  fo  jump  upon  this  bloody  queftion. 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England^ 
Are  here  arrived;  give  order,  that  thefe  bodies 
High  on  a  ftage  be  placed  to  the  view ;  * 


*  This  fumj  cries  on  havoci/]   Sir  T.  Haniner  reads, 

cries  out,  bavock/ 
To  €fy  on,  was  to  exclaim  againft,    I  fuppofe,  when  unfiiir  fportf^ 
men  deftroycd  more  quarty  or  game  than  was  veafonable,  the  cenfore 
was  to  ciy,  Havock.    Johnson. 

Wc  have  the  fame  phrafeology  in  Othello,  Aft  V.  fc.  i: 

••  Whole  noife  is  this,  that  cries  on  murder?" 

See  the  note  there.    Maloke. 

4  What  {eA  is  tcnvard  in  thine  eternal  cell,]  Shakfpeare  has 
already  employed  this  allufion  to  the  Cho4e,  or  /eajis  of  the  dcad^ 
which  were  anciently  celebrated  at  Athens,  and  are  mentioned  by 
Tlotarch  in  the  life  of  Antonius.  Our  author  likewife  makes  Talhot 
iky  to  his  fon  in  the  Firfl  Part  oiKing  Henry  VI: 

••  Now  art  thou  come  unto  a  feaft  of  death** 

Stebvbns. 

*  his  mouthy  i.  e.  the  king's.     Sti evens. 

*  grve  order,  that  thefe  bodies 

High  on  a  flage  be  placed  to  the  i;ie*w\\     This  idea  was  ap* 
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And  let  mc  fpeak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  worldt 
How  thcfe  things  came  about :  So  Ihall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  adls ; "' 
Of  accidental  judgements,  cafual  flaughters ; 
Of  deaths  put  on*  by  cunning,  and  forced  caufcs* 
And,  in  this  upfhot,  purpofes  miftook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads:  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  hafte  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  nobleft  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  forrow  I  embrace  my  fortune ; 
I  have  fome  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom/ 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  mc. 

parently  taken  from  Arthur  Brooke's  Tragkalt  Hj^ftotj  of  Rmum 

and  Juliet,  1562: 

**  The  prince  did  flraight  ordaine,  the  cor/es  that  wer  fennde, 
"  Should  be  fet  fordi  upon  a  ftage  hye   rqxfed  from  the 

grounde,"  &c.     Stbevens. 

7  Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  aSis\]  Cmmal  is  a  worl 
ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  an  adjedivc  to  carnage.     Ritson. 

Of  fanguinar>'  and  unnatural  ads,  to  which  the  perpetrator  wai 
inftigatcd  by  concupifcence,  or,  to  ufe  our  poet's  own  words,  bf 
•*  carnal  ftings."  The  fpeakcr  alludes  to  the  murder  of  old  Hainkt 
by  his  brother,  previous  to  his  inceftuous  union  with  Gertrade. 
A  Remarker  afks,  "  was  the  relationfhip  between  the  ufurper  vA 
the  deceafed  king  a  fecret  confined  to  Horatio?" — No,  bat  die 
murder  of  Hamlet  by  Claudius  was  a  fecret  which  the  3^001^ 
prince  had  imparted  to  Horatio,  and  had  imparted  to  him  alone; 
and  to  this  it  is  he  principally,  though  covenly,  alludes. — Carwal 
is  the  reading  of  the  only  authcntick  copies,  the  quarto  1604,  and 
the  folio  1625.  The  modern  editors,  following  a  quarto  of  do 
authority,  {01  carnal,  read  cruel.     Malons. 

The  edition  immediately  preceding  that  of  Mr.  MalonCj  reads* 
carnal,  and  not  cruel,  as  here  aflertecl.     Reed. 

'  Of  deaths  put  on — ]  i.  e.  inftigatcd,  produced.  Sec  VoL  XII* 
p.  109,  n.  9.     Ma  LONE. 

9  and  forc'd  cnufe -,']  Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  read— 

and^r  no  caufc.     Steevens. 

*  ■ fome  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom,']  Some  rights,  which 

are  remembered  in  this  kingdom.    Malone. 
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HoR.  Of  that  I  fhall  have  alfo  caufe  to  fpcak. 
And  from  his  mouth  whofe  voice  will  draw  on 

more :  * 
But  let  this  fame  be  prefcntly  performed. 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild;  left  more  mif- 

chance, 
On  plots,  and  errors,  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet)  like  a  foldier,  to  the  ftage; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  prov'd  moft  royally :  and,  for  his  paflagc. 
The  foldiers'  mufick,  and  the  rites  of  war. 
Speak  loudly  for  him. — 
Take  up  the  bodies : — Such  a  lighfas  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  fhows  much  amifs. 
Go,  bid  the  foldiers  fhoot.  \^A  dead  march. 

[Exeunt ,  If  earing  off  the  dead  bodies ;  after  which, 
a  peal  of  ordnance  isjbot  off.^ 

'  And  from  hit  mouth  luho/e  voice  'will  draiv  on  more  :'\  No  is 
the  reading  of  the  old  quartos,  but  certainly  a  miflaken  one.  V^e 
lajr,  a  mam  Vfill  mo  more  dranu  breath ;  but  that  a  man's  lyoice  fwill 
iimva  mc  more,  is,  I  believe,  an  expreflion  without  any  authority. 
I  cbooie  to  efpoufe  the  reading  of  the  elder  folio : 

Aadfrom  bis  mouth  nvho/e  njoice  'will  dra'w  on  more* 
And  this  is  the  poet's  meaning.     Hamlet,  juft  befofe  his  death, 
luKliaid: 

•*  But  I  do  prophecy,  the  election  lights 

••  On  Fortinbras:  he  has  my  dying  voice  i 

«•  So  tell  himy  i'C. 
Accordingly,  Horatio  here  delivers  that  meiTage;  and  veryjuftljr 
infers,  that  Hamlet's  voice  will  be  feconded  by  others,  and  pro* 
care  them  in  favour  of  Fortinbras's  fucceilion.     Theobald. 

4  If  the  dramas  of  Shakfpeare  were  tobe  charaderifed,  each  by 
the  particular  excellence  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  reft,  we 
moft  allow  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  praiTe  of  variety.  The 
incidents  arc  fo  numerous,  that  the  argument  of  the  play  would 
make  a  long  tale.  The  fcencs  are  interchangeably  diverfificd  with 
nKrrimcnt  and  folemnity  \  with  merriment  that  includes  jadi<iioiis 
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and  inftrud^ive  obfervations;  and  folemnity  not  ftrained  by  poedcal 
violence  above  the  natural  fentiments  of  man.  New  charafien 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  continual  fucceffion,  exhibiting  Tuioiii 
forms  of  life  and  particular  modes  of  converfation.  I'he  pretended 
xnadnefs  of  Hamlet  caufes  much  mirth,  the  moumfnl  diftraAion  of 
Ophelia  fills  the  heart  with  tenderneisj  and  every  perfonage  pco- 
duces  the  efied  intended,  from  the  apparition  that  in  the  nrft  aft 
chills  the  blood  with  horror,  to  the  fop  in  the  laft»  chat  expofes 
afie^ation  to  juft  contempt. 

The  condu^  is  perhaps  not  wholly  fecure  againft  objeftions. 
The  adion  is  indeed  for  the  moil  part  in  continual  progreffion,  but 
there  are  fome  fcenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard  it.  Of 
the  feigned  madnefs  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate  caufe, 
for  he  does  nothing  which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the  re- 
putation of  fanity.  He  plays  the  madman  mod,  when  he  treats 
Ophelia  with  fo  much  nidenefs,  which  fcems  to  be  ufelefs  and 
wanton  cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an  inftniment  thai 
an  agent.  After  he  has,  by  the  ilratagem  of  the  play,  convifbd 
the  kmg,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  nunifh  him ;  and  his  death  is  at 
laft  effii^ed  by  an  incident  whicii  Hamlet  had  no  part  in  pio- 
docing. 

The  cataftrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ;  the  exchange  of 
weapons  is  rather  an  expedient  of  neceflify,  than  a  ftroke  ot  aib 
A  fcheme  might  eafily  be  formed  to  kill  Hamlet  with  the  dagger, 
and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accufed  of  having  fhown  little  regard  to  poetical 
judice,  and  may  be  charged  with  equal  negled  of  poetical  pro- 
bability. The  apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  littk 
purpofe ;  the  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not  obtained,  hut  bjr 
the  death  of  him  that  was  required  to  take  it;  and  the  gratification, 
which  would  arife  from  the  deftruftion  of  an  ufurpcr  and  a  mur- 
derer, is  abated  by  the  untimely  death  of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the 
beautiful,  the  harmlefs,  and  the  pious.     Johnson. 

The  levity  of  behaviour  which  Hamlet  afTumes  immediately  after 
the  difappearance  of  t}:e  ghofl  in  the  firii  ad,  [fc.  v.]  has  bceoob- 
je6\ed  to ;  but  the  writer  of  fome  fcnfible  Remarks  on  this  tragedy, 
publilhed  in  1736,  juftly  obferves,  that  the  poet's  objed  there  was, 
that  Marcellus  "  might  not  imagine  that  the  ghofl  had  revealed  to 
Hamlet  fome  matter  of  grcjt  confequence  to  him,  and  that  he 
might  not  therefore  be  fufpcdcd  of  any  deep  defign." 

**  I  have  heard  (adds  the  iame  writer,)  many  perfons  wonder, 
why  the  poet  iTiculd  bring  in  this  ghoft  in  complete  armour.— I 
think  thcfc  rcafons  may  \k  given  for  it.  We  are  to  confider,  that 
he  could  introduce  him  in  thefe  dreflcs  only;  in  his  regal  drcfs,  in 
a  habit  of  interment,  in  a  common  habit,  or  in  fome  fantafiick 
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one  of  his  own  invention.     Now  let  us  examine,  which  was  moft 
likely  to  affe^  the  fpe^tors  with  paflions  proper  on  the  occafion.*- 

"  llie  regal  habit  has  nothing  uncommon  in  it,  nor  furprifing, 
nor  could  it  give  rife  tc  any  fine  images.  The  habit  of  interment 
was  foroething  too  horrible ;  for  terror,  not  horror,  is  to  be  raifed 
in  the  fpedlators.  The  common  habit  (or  babii  de  'vilU^  as  the 
French  call  it,}  was  by  no  means  proper  for  the  occaiion.  It  re- 
mains then  that  the  poet  (hould  choole  fome  habit  from  his  owa 
brain :  but  this  certainly  could  not  be  proper,  becaufe  invention  in 
fuch  a  cafe  would  be  fo  much  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  gro- 
tcique,  that  it  was  not  to  be  hazarded. 

**  Now  as  to  the  armour,  it  was  very  fuitable  to  a  king  who  is 
deicribed  as  a  great  warrior,  and  is  very  particular;  and  conie* 
qnently  aficds  Sie  fpedators  without  being  fantaftick.-^ 

"  The  king  fpurs  on  his  fon  to  revenge  his  foul  and  unnatural 
murder,  from  thefe  two  confiderations  chiefly;  that  he  was  fent 
into  the  other  world  without  having  had  time  to  repent  of  his  fins, 
and  without  the  neceffary  facraments,  according  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  that  confequently  his  foul  was  to  fuflfer,  if  not  eternal 
damnation,  at  lead  a  long  courfe  of  penance  in  purgatory ;  which 
aggravates  the  circumilances  of  his  brother's  barbarity ;  and  fe« 
condly,  that  Denmark  might  not  be  the  fcene  of  ufurpation  and 
inceft,  and  the  throne  thus  polluted  and  profaned.  For  thcfe  reafons 
he  prompts  the  young  prince  to  revenge;  eife  it  would  have  been 
more  becoming  the  charader  of  fuch  a  prince  as  Hamlet's  father  is 
repiefcnted  to  have  been,  and  more  fuitable  to  his  prefent  condition, 
to  have  left  his  brother  to  the  divine  puniihment,  and  to  a  pofli- 
bility  of  repentance  for  his  bafe  crime,  which,  by  cutting  him  ofl^ 
he  muft  be  deprived  of. 

f '  To  conform  to  the  eround-work  of  his  plot,  Shakfpeare  makes 
tiie  young  prince  feign  himfelf  mad.  I  cannot  but  think  this  to  be 
injsdicious;  for  fo  far  from  fecuring  himfelf  from  any  violence  which 
he  feared  from  the  ufurpcr,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  moil  likely 
way  of  getting  himfelf  confined,  and  confequently  debarred  from 
9n  opportunity  of  revenging  his  father's  death,  which  now  feemed 
to  be  his  only  aim ;  and  accordingly  it  was  the  occafion  of  his 
being  ient  away  to  England;  which  defign,  had  it  taken  efied  upon 
his  life,  he  never  could  have  revenged  his  father's  murder.  To 
ijpeak  truth,  our  poet  by  keeping  too  clofe  to  the  ground-work  of 
his  plot,  has  fallen  into  an  abfurdit}*;  for  there  appears  no  reafoa 
at  all  in  nature,  why  the  young  prince  did  not  put  the  ufurper  to 
death  as  foon  as  poflible,  efpecially  as  Hamlet  is  reprefented  as  a 
youth  fo  brave,  a..d  fo  carclefs  of  his  own  life. 

••  The  cafe  indeed  is  t[iis.  Had  Hamlet  gone  naturally  to  work, 
as  we  could  fuppofc  fuch  a  prince  to  do  in  parallel  circumftauces, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  our  play.      The  poet  there- 
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fore  was  obliged  to  delay  his  hero's  revenge :  but  then  he  ihoakl 
have  contrivwi  fome  good  reafon  for  it. 

*^  His  beginning  his  fcenes  of  Hamlet's  madnefs  by  his  behavionr 
to  Ophelia^  was  judicious,  becaufc  by  this  means^  he  might  be 
thought  to  be  mad  for  her,  not  that  his  brain  was  diftorbed  aboot 
ilate  affairs,  which  would  have  been  dangerous. 

«*  It  does  not  appear  whether  Ophelia's  madnefs  was  chiefly  fcf 
her  father's  death,  or  for  the  lofs  of  Hamlet.  It  is  not  often  that 
young  women  run  mad  for  the  lofs  of  their  fathers.  It  is  mom 
natural  to  fuppofc  that,  like  Chimene^  in  the  C/V/,  her  great  ibrroir 
proceeded  from  her  father's  being  killed  by  the  man  Ihe  loved,  and 
thereby  making  it  indecent  for  her  ever  to  marry  him. 

•*  Laertes's  charad\er  is  a  very  odd  one;  it  is  not  cafy  to  fiiy 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad :  but  his  confenting  to  the  villainous  con- 
trivance of  the  ufurper's  to  murder  Hamlet,  makes  him  mach  more 
a  bad  man  than  a  good  one. — It  is  a  very  nice  condu^  in  the  poet 
to  make  the  ufurper  build  his  fcheme  upon  the  generous  unfufpidon 
temper  of  the  perfon  he  intends  to  murder,  and  thus  to  raife  the 
prince's  charadler  by  the  confeffion  of  his  enemy ;  to  make  tbe 
villain  ten  times  more  odious  from  his  own  mouth.  The  contrivance 
of  the  foil  unbated,  (i.  e.  without  a  button,)  is  methinks  too  grofi 
a  deceit  to  go  down  even  with  a  roan  of  the  rooft  unfufpidooi 
nature. 

"  Laertes's  death  and  the  queen's  are  truly  poetical  joftice,  and 
very  naturally  brought  about,  although  I  do  not  conceive  it  fe 
eafy  to  change  rapiers  in  a  fcuffle  without  knowing  it  at  the  tine. 
The  death  of  the  queen  is  particularly  according  to  the  ftrideft  niki 
of  poetical  jufticc ;  for  flic  lofcs  her  life  by  the  villainy  of  the  vciy 
perfon,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  all  her  crimes. 

«*  Since  the  poet  deferred  fo  long  the  ufurper's  death,  we  moft 
own  that  he  has  very  naturally  eflfeftcd  it,  and  ftill  added  frdh 
crimes  to  thofe  the  murderer  had  already  committed. 

"  Upon  Laertes's  repentance  for  contriving  the  death  of  Hamlet, 
one  cannot  but  feel  fome  fentiments  of  pity  for  him ;  but  who  can 
fee  or  read  the  death  of  the  young  prince  without  melting  into  tean 
and  compaflion  ?  Horntio's  cameil  defire  to  die  with  the  priace, 
thus  not  to  furvive  his  friend,  gives  a  ftrongcr  idea  of  his  frieixUhip 
for  Hamlet  in  the  few  lines  on  that  occafion,  than  many  aflions  or 
expreffions  could  poffibly  have  done.  And  Hamlet's  begging  hin 
to  draiv  his  breath  in  this  harjh  ivorld  a  little  longer,  to  clear  hii 
reputation,  and  manifcft  his  innocence,  is  very  fuitable  to  his 
virtuous  charadcr,  and  the  honcft  regard  that  all  men  (hould  have 
not  to  be  mifrcprefented  to  pofterity ;  that  they  may  not  fet  a  bad 
example,  when  in  reality  they  have  fet  a  good  one :  which  is  the 
only  motive  that  can,  in  reafon,  recommend  the  love  of  feme  and 
glory. 
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'<  Horatio's  defire  of  having  the  bodies  carried  to  a  ftage,  Se<u 
is  very  well  imagined,  and  was  the  bed  way  of  fatisfyin?  the  re- 

J|oeftof  his  deceafed  friend:  and  he  ads  in  this,  and  in  all  points* 
aitaUy  to  the  manly  honeft  charader,  under  which  he  is  drawn 
throognoat  the  piece.  Befides,  it  gives  a  fort  of  content  to  the 
audience,  that  though  their  favourite  (which  muft  be  Hamlet)  did 
BOt  efcape  with  life,  yet  the  greateft  amends  will  be  made  him^ 
which  can  be  in  this  world,  viz.  juftice  done  to  his  memory. 

*'  Fortinbras  comes  in  very  naturally  at  the  clofe  of  the  play» 
and  lays  a  very  juft  claim  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  as  he  had  the 
dying  voice  of  the  prince.  He  in  a  few  words  gives  a  noble  cha- 
ncer of  Hamlet,  and  fen  es  to  carry  off  the  deceafed  hero  from  the 
lUge  widi  the  honours  due  to  his  birth  and  merit."    Malonx. 


ACT    II.        SCENE    IL 


The  rugged  Pjrrbuf,  be^  &c.]  The  two  greateft  poets  of  this  and 
the  laft  age,  Mr.  Dr}den,  in  the  preface  to  Troths  and  Creffida^ 
«nd  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  note  on  this  place,  have  concurred  in  thinking 
iJiat  Shakfpcare  produced  this  long  paf&ge  with  defign  to  ridicule 
and  expofe  the  bombaft  of  the  play  from  whence  it  was  taken ;  and 
that  Hamlet's  commendation  of  it  is  purely  ironical.  This  is  be- 
come the  general  opinion.  I  think  juft  otherwife;  and  that  it  was 
given  with  commendation  to  upbraid  the  falfe  tafte  of  the  audience 
of  that  dme,  which  would  not  fuffer  them  to  do  juftice  to  the  dm- 
plicity  and  fublime  of  this  produdion.  And  I  reafon,  firft,  from 
the  charader  Hamlet  gives  of  the  play,  from  whence  the  paifage 
k  taken.  Secondly,  ^om  the  paflage  itfclf.  And  thirdly,  from 
iSmt  e£d  it  had  on  the  audience. 

Let  us  confider  the  charadler  Hamlet  gives  of  it.  The  flay  I 
remeoiher^  pleajed  not  the  million  \  'tnvas  caviare  to  the  general: 
hmi  it  'was  [as  t  received  it,  and  others,  nxihofe  judgement  in  fucb 
witters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine)  an  excellent  play,  luell  digefted  in  the 
Jceues,  Jet  do^un  ivith  as  much  modejiy  as  cunning.  I  remember  one 
faad^  there  ivas  no  fait  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  faifoury ;  uor 
m9  matter  in  the  phrafe  that  might  indite  the  author  of  affe3ioin\ 
bmi  called  it  an  honeft  method.  They  who  fuppofe  the  paflage 
given  to  be  ridiculed,  mud  needs  fuppofe  this  character  to  be 
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purely  ironical.  But  if  fo,  it  is  the  ftrangeft  irony  that  ever  mi 
written.  //  plcafed  not  the  multitude.  This  we  muft  conclade 
to  be  true,  however  ironical  the  reft  be.  Now  the  reafon  given  rf 
the  defigned  ridicule  is  the  fuppofed  bombaft.  But  thoie  were  dx 
very  plays,  which  at  that  time  we  know  took  with  the  multicode; 
And  Fletcher  wrote  a  kind  of  Rehear/al  purpofcly  to  expofe  theou 
But  fay  it  is  bombaft,  and  that  therefore  it  took  not  with  the  mul- 
titude. Hamlet  prefently  tells  us  what  it  was  that  difpleaied  theak 
^here  ixias  no  fait  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  Ja^vMrj  i  tmr  m 
matter  in  the  phrafe  that  might  indite  the  author  of  affeSim\  hi 
calhd  it  an  honeft  method.  Now  whether  a  perfon  fpeaks  ironiaQ)r 
or  no,  when  he  quotes  others,  yet  common  fenfe  rcquirei  Ik 
Ihould  quote  what  they  fay.  Now  it  could  not  be,  if  this  pbv 
difplcafed  becaufe  of  the  bombaft,  that  thofe  whom  it  dif|deaw 
Ihould  give  this  reafon  for  their  diQike.  The  fame  inconfiftendn 
and  abfurdities  abound  in  every  other  part  of  Hamlet's  fpeech« 
fuppofmg  it  to  be  ironical ;  but  take  him  as  fpeaking  his  ieati- 
mcnts,  the  whole  is  of  a  piece ;  and  to  this  purpofe.  The  play,  I 
remember,  plcafed  not  the  multitude,  and  the  reafon  was,  its  bring 
wrote  on  the  rules  of  the  ancient  drama ;  to  which  they  were  entiie 
ftrangcrs.  But,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  for  whoib 
judgement  I  have  the  highcft  efteem,  it  was  an  excellent  play,  Wf 
digfjhd  in  the  fcenes,  i.  e.  where  the  three  unities  were  well  pre- 
fer ved.  Set  douun  luith  as  much  modefiy  as  cunnings  i.  e.  wfaeicnot 
only  the  art  of  compofition,  but  the  ilmplicity  of  nature,  wai 
carefully  attended  to.  The  characters  were  a  faithful  pidnre  of 
life  and  manners,  in  which  nothing  was  overcharged  into  ftrcd 
But  thefe  qualities,  which  gained  my  efteem,  loft  the  publick'ii 
For  /  rememhtVy  one  /aid,  ^ here  ijuas  no/ult  in  the  lines  to  maktAi 
matter J'av:urj,  i.  e.  there  was  not,  according  to  the  mode  of  tbit 
time,  a  fool  or  clown,  to  joke,  quibble,  and  talk  freely.  Nvrm 
matter  in  the  phraj'e  that  mi^ht  indite  the  author  ofaffeiitTn,  U  C.  Mf 
none  of  thofe  pafFionaic,  i>atheiick  love  fcenes,  fo  eflenrial  to  mo- 
dern tragedy.  Bi<t  he  called  it  an  honeft  method^  i.  e.  he  owncd^ 
however  tcftrlefs  this  meth(Kl  of  writing,  on  the  ancient  plan,  uisW 
our  times,  yet  it  was  chafte  and  pure;  the  dillineuifhing  charaAer 
of  the  Greek  drama.  I  need  only  make  one  oofervation  on  lO 
this;  that,  thus  interpreted,  it  isthcjufteft  pidure  of  a  good  tragedy, 
wrote  on  the  ancient  rules.  And  that  1  have  rightly  intefpreted 
it,  appears  farther  from  what  we  find  in  the  old  quarto, — A 
honeft  mfthoJ,  as  ivbdejomc  as  ffivcet^  and  by  I'ety  much  more  HAKP* 
SOME  than  FINE,  i.  c.  it  had  a  natural  beauty,  but  none  of  the 
fucus  of  fallc  art. 

2.  A  fccond  proof  that  this  fpecch  was  given  to  be  admired,  i« 
from  the  intrinlic  merit  of  the  fj")ecch  itfclf ;  which  contains  the 
defcription  of  a  circumftance  very  happily  imagined,  namclri 
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Biom  and  Priim's  Ming  together^  widi  die  eBc&  it  had  on  die 
dcftxoyer* 

The  hillifb  Pjrrhus,  Sec. 

To»  Refugnani  /•  c^mmamtU 

The  Mxnerved  father  falls  9  kc. 

To,  So  after  Pjrrbus'  fan/e. 

Noir  diis  circumftance,  Lluftrated  with  the  fine  fimilimde  of  the 
llonn,  is  fo  highly  worked  up,  as  to  have  well  deierved  a  place  in 
Virgil's  fecond  book  of  the  JEneid,  even  though  the  work  had 
been  carried  on  to  that  perfedion  which  the  Roman  poet  had  con- 
caved* 

3«  The  third  proof  is»  from  the  efieds  which  followed  on  the 
lecital.  Hamlet,  his  beft  charader,  approves  it;  the  player  is 
deeply  afieded  in  repeating  it ;  and  only  the  fooliih  Polonius  tired 
with  It.  We  have  (aid  enough  before  of  Hamlet's  fentiments.  As 
ton  the  player,  he  changes  colour,  and  the  tears  dart  from  his  t)'t&. 
Bat  oor  author  was  too  good  a  judee  of  nature  to  make  bombaft 
and  unnatural  fentiment  produce  fuch  an  effedl.  Nature  and  Ho- 
ncc  both  inftrudcd  him : 

Si  ntit  me  flere^  doleudmm  eft 
Primum  ipji  tihi,  imnc  tua  me  infortunia  l^edentf 
Telepbe,  'vel PeUu,     Male  si  mandata  loc^ekis. 
Ami  dormitabo  aut  ridebo. 
And  it  may  be  worth  obfervine,  that  Horace  gives  this  precept 
particolarly  to  fhow,  that  bombail  and  unnatural  fentiments  are 
incapable  of  moving  the  tender  paffions,  which  he  is  direding  the 
poet  how  to  raiie.     For,  in  the  lines  juft  before,  he  gives  this 
rale: 

Telefhus  CST  PeUus^  cum  pauper  bf  exul  uterpte. 
Pro/kit  ampullaSf  ^  fe/quipedalia  njerba^ 
Not  that  I  would  deny,  that  very  bad  lines  in  bad  tragedies  have 
bad  this  efied.     £ut  then  it  always  proceeds  from  one  or  other  of 
cheie  caufes. 

f  •  £ither  when  the  fubjed  is  domeftic,  and  the  fcene  lies  at 
hoitoe ;  the  fpe^ton,  in  this  cafe,  become  interefted  in  the  for- 
tnncs  of  the  diilrelTed ;  and  their  thoughts  are  fo  much  taken  up 
widi  the  fubjed,  that  the}*  are  not  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  poet ; 
wbo  otherwife,  by  his  faulty  (entiments  and  didlion,  would 
have  ftifled  the  emotions  fpringing  up  from  a  fenfe  of  the  dif- 
treft*  fiut  this  is  nothing  to  the  cafe  in  hand.  For,  as  Hamlet 
fays: 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  ^ 

2*  When  bad  lines  raife  this  a£R:dion,  they  are  bad  in  the  other 

cxtrenie;   low,   abjed,   and  groveling,  inflead  of  being  highly 

'£p;urative  and  (welling;  yet,  when  attended  with  a  natural  fimpli- 

csty,  they  have  force  enough  to  llrike  illiterate  and  fimple  minds. 

The  tragedies  of  Banks  will  jufUfy  both  thefe  obfervations. 
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But  if  any  one  will  dill  hy^  that  Shakfpeare  intended  to  re(»t6* 
fast  a  player  unnaturally  and  fantaftically  afieded,  we  mvft  appnl 
to  Hamlet,  that  is,  to  Shakfpeare  himfelf  in  this  matter ;  who, 
on  the  reflexion  he  makes  upon  the  player's  emotion^  in  cider  to 
excite  his  own  re\'enge,  ^ives  not  the  leaft  hint  that  the  pltYcr 
was  unnaturally  or  injudicioufly  moved.  On  the  contnry,  his 
fine  defcription  of  the  amor's  emotion  (hows,  he  thonght  joft  oiliet- 
wife: 

■  fhis  plajer  here^ 

But  in  a  fiffion,  in  a  dream  of  pafftonf 

Could^  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  onjon  conceit^ 

^hat  from  her  nvorking  all  his  'vifage  nuan^d* 

^ears  in  his  eyes,  diftraHion  in  his  afpeil^ 

A  broken  nioice^  &€• 
And  indeed  had  Hamlet  efteemed  this  emotion  any  thing  mm- 
tural,  it  had  been  a  very  improper  circomlbmce  to  (pur  hijn  to  Mi 
purpofc. 

As  Shakfpeare  has  here  (hown  the  efieds  which  a  fine  defcr^yboa 
of  nature,  neightened  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art,  bad  opon  to 
intelligent  player,  whofe  bufinefs  habituates  him  to  enter  inumatdf 
and  deeply  into  the  charadlers  of  men  and  manners,  and  to  give 
nature  its  free  workings  on  all  occafions ;  fo  he  has  artfully  Ihown 
what  efieds  the  very  fame  fcene  would  have  upon  a  quite  difiercct 
man,  Polonius ;  hy  nature ^  very  weak  and  very  artificial  [two  qua- 
lities, thoneh  commonly  enough  joined  in  life,  yet  generally  (b 
much  difguifcd  as  not  to  be  feen  by  common  eyes  to  be  togemer; 
and  which  an  ordinary  poet  durft  not  have  brought  fo  near  oae 
another]  ;  hy  dijcipline^  pradtifed  in  a  fpccics  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
which  was  ftiff,  forced,  and  pedantic ;  and  hy  trade  a  politician, 
and  therefore,  of  confequence,  without  any  of  the  afifeding  no- 
tices of  humanit}'.  Such  is  the  man  whom  Shakfpeare  has  jodi- 
cioufly  chofen  to  reprefent  the  falfe  tafie  of  that  audience  which 
had  condemned  the  play  here  reciting.  \^licn  the  adlor  comes  to 
the  fined  and  mod  pathetic  part  of  the  fpeech,  Polonius  cries  oot 
^his  is  too  long;  on  which  Hamlet,  in  contempt  of  his  ifl 
judgement,  replies,  //  J^/ill  fo  the  barber's  nvifh  thy  heardi  [in- 
timating that,  by  this  judgement,  it  appeared  that  all  his  wif- 
dom  lay  in  his  length  of  beard].  Prythee^  fay  on.  He's  fir 
a  jig  or  a  tale  of  ba^wdry  [the  common  entertainment  of  that  tiine, 
as  well  as  this,  of  the  people]  or  he  flee ps\  fay  on.  And  jeC 
this  man  of  modern  taftc,  who  Hood  all  this  time  perfcftly  on- 
moved  with  the  forcible  imager}-  of  the  relator,  no  fooner  hears, 
amongft  many  good  things,  one  quaint  and  fantaftical  word,  pot 
in,  I  fuppofe,  purpofely  for  this  end,  than  h.e  profeffes  his  appro- 
bation of  the  proprict)'  and  dignity  of  it.  That's  good.  MoUd 
ftucn  is  good.    On  the  whole  then,   I  tliink,  it  plainly  append 
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thit  tbe  loi^  qaotation  is  not  given  to  be  ridiculed  and  laagfaed  at, 
bnt  to  be  acmiired.  The  charader  given  of  the  play,  by  Hamlet, 
cannot  be  ironical.  The  paflage  ittelf  is  extremely  beautiful.  It 
has  the  efleA  that  all  patheticic  relations,  naturally  written,  ihould 
have ;  and  it  is  condemned,  or  regarded  with  indifference,  by  one 
of  a  wrong,  unnatural  tafte.  From  hence  (to  obferve  it  by  the 
way)  the  adors,  in  their  reprefentation  of  this  play,  may  learn  how 
this  ibeech  ought  to  be  fpoken,  and  what  appearance  Hamlet  ought 
to  aflnme  during  the  recital. 

That  which  fupports  the  common  opinion,  concerning  this 
pafl^ge,  is  the  turgid  expreflion  in  fome  parts  of  it;  which,  they 
think,  could  never  be  given  by  the  poet  to  be  commended.  We 
ihall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  examine  the  lines  moft  obnoxioos 
to  cenfore,  and  fee  how  much,  allowing  the  charge,  this  will  make 
£ot  the  indodtion  of  their  concludon : 

Pjrrbus  at  Priam  dri'ves,  in  rage  Jirikes  ivide^ 
But  fwitb  the  Tvhiff  and  iviad  of  bis  fell  JhusrU 
Tbe  wmerved  father  falls. 
And  again, 

Omi^  omt,  tboufirumpetfortmse!  All  you  gods ^ 
Im  general  Jynod^  take  aivay  her  po^ater  : 
Break  all  tbe  fpikkes  and  fellies  from  her  loheel. 
And  bvwl  the  round  noFue  down  the  hill  of  bea^jen^ 
As  krw  as  to  thefiendsn 
Now  whether  thefe  be  bombaft  or  not,  is  not  the  quedion ;  but 
whether  Shakfpeare  eilecmed  them  fo«    That  he  did  not  fo  efteem 
them  appears  from  his  having  ufed  the  very  fame  thoughts  in  the 
fime  expreffions,  in  his  beft  plays,  and  given  them  to  his  principal 
characters,  where  he  aims  at  the  fublime.    As  in  the  following 


Troilus,  in  Troilus  and  CreJ/iJa,  far  ontftrains  the  execution  of 
Pyrrhns's  fword  in  the  charader  he  gives  of  Hedor's: 
**  When  many  times  the  caitive  Grecians  fall 
**  Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  fword, 
•«  You  hid  them  rife  and  live.'* 
Cleopatra,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  rails  at  fortune  in  the  fame 
■aanoer: 

**  No,  let  me /peak  f  and  let  me  rail  fo  high, 
**  That  the  falfe  hufwife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
•*  Pro^ck^d  at  my  offence." 
Bat  another  ufe  may  be  made  of  thefe  quotations ;  a  difcovery 
of  this  recited  play :  which,  letting  us  into  a  circumilance  of  our 
anthor'slife  (as  a  writer)  hitherto  unknown,  was  the  rcafon  I  have 
been  fo  large  upon  this  quellion.     I  think  then  it  appears,  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  the  play  in  difputc  was  Sliaklpoare's  own ; 
and  that  this  was  the  occaiioQ  of  writing  it.     He  wa^  delirous,  as 
X 
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foon  as  he  had  found  his  ftrength,  of  reftonng  the  chaftetidi  and 

legularity  of  the  ancient  ftage :  and  therefore  compo(cd  this  txa- 
gedy  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  drama,  as  may  be  feen  by  throwiog 
10  much  adion  into  relatioiu  But  his  attempt  proved  fhiitleis;  and 
the  raw,  unnatural  ta(le,  then  prevalent,  forced  him  hack  agam 
into  his  old  Gothic  manner.  For  which  he  took  this  icvenge 
upon  his  audience.     Warburton. 

I  formerly  thought  that  the  lines  which  have  given  liie  to  the 
foregoing  obfcr\ations,  were  extraded  from  fome  old  play,  of 
which  it  appeared  to  me  probable  that  Chriiiophcr  Marlowe  wis 
the  author;  but  whatever  Shakfpeare's  view  in  producing  them 
may  have  been,  1  am  now  decidedly  of  opinion  they  were  writm 
by  himfelf,  not  in  any  former  unfuccefsful  piece,  but  cxprefsly  for 
the  play  of  HamUt.  It  is  obfervable  that  what  Dr.  WarboitoQ 
calls  '*  the  fine  fimilitude  of  the  dorm,"  is  likewife  found  in  ow 
poet's  Fetjus  and  AJonis*     M  A  Lo  N  E . 

The  praifc  which  Hamlet  bcftows  on  this  piece  is  certainly  dif- 
iembled,  and  agrees  very  well  with  thecharaftcr  of  madnefs,  which, 
before  witncilcs,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  fupport.  The  fpeechei 
before  us  have  fo  little  merit,  that  nothing  but  an  afie^tion  of  fin- 
gularity,  could  have  influenced  Dr.  Warburton  to  undertake  their 
defence.  The  poet,  perhaps,  meant  to  exhibit  a  juft  refemblaDce 
of  fome  of  the  plays  of  his  own  age,  in  which  the  faults  were  too 
general  and  too  glaring  to  permit  a  few  fplendid  pafTages  to  atone 
for  them.  The  plaj-er  knew  his  trade,  and  fpoke  the  lines  in  an 
affcfting  manner,  bccaufe  Hamlet  had  declared  them  to  be  pathetklc, 
or  might  be  in  reality  a  little  moved  by  them ;  for,  ••  There  arc 
lefs  degrees  of  nature  (fays  Dry  den)  by  which  fome  faint  emotioiis 
of  pity  and  terror  arc  raifed  in  us,  as  a  lefs  engine  will  raife  a  left 
proportion  of  weight,  though  not  fo  much  as  one  of  Archimedei' 
making."  The  mind  of  the  prince,  it  muft  be  confefled,  was  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  gloomy  ideas,  and  his  tears  were  ready  at  i 
(light  folicitation.  It  is  by  no  means  proved,  that  Shakfpeare  bai 
employed  the  fame  thoughts  clothed  iu  the  fame  expreffions,  in.  bis  heft 
plajs.  If  he  bids  the  falj'e  hujix-ife  Fortune  break  ker  'wheel ^  he  doa 
not  defire  her  to  break  all  its /pokes ;  nay,  e<ven  its  periphery^  aniwuke 
life  of  the  fta-ie  afterivards  for  fuch  an  immcafurable  cafl^  Thoogh 
if  wliat  Dr.  Warburton  has  faid  fliould  be  found  in  any  inftance 
to  be  exaftly  true,  what  can  we  infer  from  thence,  but  that  Shak- 
fpeare was  fometimes  wrong  in  fpitc  of  conviction,  and  in  the  hurry 
of  writing  committed  tiiofe  very  faults  which  his  judgement  could 
detcft  in  others?  Dr.  Warbiirton  is  inconfillcnt  in  his  alTcrtioM 
concerning  the  literature  of  Shukfjx'are.  In  a  note  on  Tr^ilxs  ati 
CreJ/iJa,  he  affirms,  that  his  want  of  learning  kept  him  from  being 
acquainted  with  the  writini^s  of  Homer;  and,  in  this  inftance, 
would  fuppofc  him  capable  of  producing  a  complete  tragedy  writttii 
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Mr  Ae  ittteiemi  rules ;  ind  that  the  fpeech  before  as  had  fafficient  teerit. 
td  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  fecwd  book  of  Firgirs  Mneid,  evem 
iboMgb  the  ivark  bad  been  carried  to  that  perfeffion  ivbkb  ibe  Romam 
foet  had  concerved.^ 

Had  Shakfpeare  made  one  nnfucceisfol  attempt  in  the  manner  of 
the  ancients  (that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  their  rules«  remains 
to  be  proved,)  it  would  certainly  have  been  recorded  by  contem- 

S>rary  writers,  among  whom  Ben  Jonfon  would  have  been  the  firiU 
ad  his  darling  ancients  been  unikilfuUy  imitated  by  a  rival  poet» 
he  wonld  at  leaft  have  preferved  the  memory  of  the  fadl,  to  (how; 
how  aniafe  it  was  for  any  one,  who  was  not  as  thorough  a  fcholar 
«s  himfelf,  to  have  meddled  with  their  facred  remains. 

««  Within  that  circle  none  dutft  walk  but  he."  He  has  repve^ 
ftnted  Inigo  Jones  as  being  ignorant  of  the  very  names  of  thoib 
claffick  authors,  whofe  arcnitc^ure  he  undertook  to  correal ;  in  his 
Pcetajler  he  has  in  feveral  places  hinted  at  oar  poet's  injudicioas  uie 
of  words^  and  feems  to  have  pointed  his  ridicule  more  than  once 
at  fome  of  his  defctiptions  and  charadkrs.  It  is  trae  that  he  has 
pnuicd  him,  bat  it  was  not  while  that  praife  could  have  been  of 
any  (ervice  to  him;  and  pofthumous  applauie  is  always  to  be  had  ob 
cafy  conditions.  Happy  it  was  for  Shakfpeare,  that  he  took  natorb 
far  his  guide,  and,  engaged  in  the  warm  purfuit  of  her  beauties^ 
left  to  Jonfon  the  repoutories  of  learning :  fo  has  he  efcaped  a  co»7 
teft  which  might  have  rendered  his  life  uneafy,  and  bequeathed  to 
oar  pofleffion  the  more  valuable  copies  from  nature  herfelf :  fOff 
Shakfpeare  was  (fays  Dr.  Hard,  in  his  notes  on  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry)  *'  the  firft  that  broke  through  the  bondage  of  claffical 
foperftition.  And  he  owed  this  felicity,  as  he  did  fome  others,  to 
his  want  of  what  is  called  the  advantage  of  a  learned  education* 
Thos  uninfluenced  by  the  weight  of  early  prepofleffion,  he  ftnick  at 
ooce  into  the  road  of  nature  and  common  fenfe:  and  without  de- 
figning,  without  knowing  it,  hath  left  us  in  his  hifloncal  plays^ 
with  dl  their  anomalies,  an  cxa^r  refemblance  of  the  Athenian 
ftise  than  is  any  where  to  be  found  in  its  moft  profelfed  admirers 
and  copyifts."  Again,  ibid :  *'  It  is  poflible,  there  are,  who  think 
r  of  readings  as  well  as  vaft  fuperiority  of  genius*  hath  con* 


*  It  appears  to  me  not  only  that  Shakfpeare  had  the  faroanble  opinion  of  thefe 
fiaes  which  he  makes  Hamie:  exprefs,  but  that  they  were  extraded  from  feme 
fby  whkh  he,  at  a  more  early  period,  had  either  produced  or  proje<fled  upon  the 
flory  of  D'lio  and  jSrujs.  The  verfes  recited  are  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any 
coeval  writer :  the  parallel  palToge  in  Marlowe  and  Nafhe*s  Dido  will  not  bear  the 
cpmparifon.  Pollibly,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  his  firft  attempt,  before  tU 
dimity  that  Isd^^J  tuitbin  blm  haj  inftru^ed  him  to  defpife  the  tumid  and  unna- 
tural ftyk  fo  much  and  fo  unjuflly  admired  in  his  predeceiTors  or  contemporaries, 
and  which  he  afterward  Tq  happily  ridiculed  in  «  the  fwagsering  vainc  of  Anciei^ 
KftoL"    RiTSoi*. 

Vot.  XV.  B  b 
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tribotecl  to  lift  this  aftoniihing  nian«  to  the  glory  of  bdng  eftecmcd 
the  moft  original  thinkek  and  sfeakek,  fince  the  timn  of 
Homer." 

To  this  extrad  I  may  add  the  fentiments  of  Dr.  Edwaxd  Yoong 
on  the  fame  occafion.  **  Who  knows  whether  Shakfpeare  might 
not  have  thought  lefs,  if  he  had  read  more  ?    Who  knows  if  he 

might  not 

Enceladus 

moft  mountainous 

inextinguifhable  fire ;  yet  poffibly,  he  might  not  have  rifen  ap  into 

that  gianty  that  much  more  than  common  man»  at  which  we  nov 

faze  with  amazement  and  delight.  Perhaps  he  was  as  leaned  ai 
u  dramatick  province  requir^ ;  for  whatever  other  feaming  he 
wanted^  he  was  mailer  of  two  booIcs»  which  the  laft  conflagratioa 
ilone  can  deftroy ;  the  book  of  nature,  and  that  of  man.  Thde 
he  had  by  heart,  and  has  tranfcribed  many  admirable  pges  of  y>wtn 
into  his  immortal  works.  Thefe  are  the  fountain-head,  whence 
the  Caftalian  ftreams  of  original  compofition  flow  ;  and  thefe  are 
often  mudded  by  other  waters,  though  waters  in  their  HtiKn^ 
diannel,  moil  wholefome  and  pure;  as  two  chemical  liqoors, 
Ibparateiy  clear  as  cryilal,  grow  foul  by  mixture,  and  oficnd  the 
fight.  So  that  he  had  not  only  as  much  learning  as  his  dramatick 
province  required,  but,  perhaps  as  it  could  fafely  bear.  If  Milton 
nad  fpared  fome  of  his  learning,  his  mufe  would  have  gained  moic 
g^iy  than  he  would  have  loil  by  it." 

Ctmjeaurei  9h  Original  Com^im. 
The  firil  remark  of  Voltaire  on  this  tragedy,  is  that  the  foimcr 
king  had  been  poifoned  by  his  brother  and  his  queen.  The  emit 
of  the  latter,  however,  is  far  from  being  afccrtained.  The  Ghot 
forbears  to  accufe  her  as  an  acceiTary,  and  very  forcibly  xccom- 
mends  her  to  the  mercy  of  her  fon.  I  may  add,  that  her  confcience 
appears  undiilurbed  during  the  exhibition  of  the  mock  tragedy, 
which  produces  fo  viiible  a  diforder  in  her  huiband  who  was  icaUy 
criminal.  The  lail  obfervation  of  the  fame  author  has  no  greater 
degree  of  veracity  to  boail  of;  for  now,  fays  he,  all  the  adbn  in 
the  piece  are  fwept  away,  and  one  Moniieur  Fortenbras  is  intro- 
duced to  conclude  it.  Can  this  be  true,  when  Horatio,  Ofrick, 
Voltimand,  and  Cornelius  furvive?  Thefe,  together  with  the 
whole  court  of  Denmaiic,  are  fuppofed  to  be  preicnt  at  the  caoT- 
trophe,  fo  that  we  are  not  indebted  to  the  Norwegian  chief  for 
having  kept  the  ttage  from  vacancy. 

Monfieur  de  Voltaire  has  fincc  tranfmittcd,  in  an  epidle  to  the 
Academy  of  ficlles  Lettres,  fome  remarks  on  the  late  \  rench  tranf- 
lation  of  Shakfpeare;  but,  alas!  no  traces  of  genius  or  vigour  are 
difcoverable  in  this  crambe  repctita^  which  is  notorious  only  for  if 
iniipidity,  fallacy,  and  nudice.  It  fen  es  indeed  to  ihow  an  app 
I 
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Tent  decline  of  talents  and  fpirit  in  its  writer,  who  no  longer  rdiet 
on  his  own  ability  to  depreciate  a  riral,  bat  appeals  in  a  plaintive 
ftrain  to  the  qneen  and  princeflb  of  France  for  their  afliftance  to  ftop 
the  farther  circulation  of  Shakfpeare's  renown. 

Imjpartiality,  neverthdefs,  muft  acknowledge  that  his  private 
correipondence  difplays  a  faperior  degree  of  animation*  Perhapa 
an  ague  (hook  him  when  he  appealed  to  the  publick  on  this  fufajeA; 
but  the  e£feds  of  a  fever  fecm  to  predominate  in  his  fubiequent 
letter  to  Monfiear  D'Argenteoil  on  the  fame  occafion ;  for  fuch  a 
letter  it  is  as  oar  John  Dennis  (while  his  frenzy  lailed)  mieht  be 
fuppoied  to  have  written.  '*  C'eft  moi  qui  autrefois  parlai  le  pre« 
mier  de  ce  Shakfpeare  :  c'eft  moi  qai  le  premier  montrai  aax  Fran* 
cois  qaelques  perles  (][uels  j'avois  trouve  dans  fon  enorme/^iiv^r.'' 
Mn.  Montague,  the  joftly  celebrated  authorefs  of  the  Effay  on  tht 
genius  and  mjritmgs  of  oar  author,  was  in  Paris,  and  in  the  circle 
where  tbefe  ravings  of  the  Frenchman  were  firft  publickly  recited. 
On  hearing  the  iluberal  expreffion  already  quoted,  with  no  lefs  ele« 
gance  than  readinefs  (he  rn>lied — ''^  Q*tSt  un  fumier  qui  a  fertilize 
one  tene  bien  ingrate." — In  ihort,  the  author  of  Zajre,  Mahomet^ 
and  Semiramis,  pofleiTes  all  the  mifchievons  qualities  of  a  midnight 
Iclon,  who,  in  the  hope  to  conceal  his  guilt,  fets  the  houfe  he  has 
fobbed  on  fire. 

As  for  Meffieurs  D'Alembert  and  Marmontel,  they  might  fafelf 
be  pafled  over  with  that  negled  which  their  imix>tence  of  criticifm 
de(erves.  Voltaire,  in  fpite  of  his  natural  dilpoiition  to  vilify  an 
Engii(h  poet,  by  adopting  fentiments,  characters,  and  fituations 
from  Shsdcfpeare,  has  bellowed  on  him  involuntary  praife.  Hap« 
cily,  he  has  not  been  difgraced  by  the  worthlefs  encomiums  or  di£> 
ng;Dred  by  the  aukward  imitations  of  the  other  pair,  who  '*  follow 
in  the  chace  not  like  hounds  that  hunt,  but  like  tho(e  who  fill  ap  the 
cry.''  When  D'Akmbert  declares  that  more  ilerling  fenfe  is  to  be 
met  with  in  ten  French  verfes  than  in  thirty  Engliih  ones,  contempt 
it  all  that  he  provokesy-^fuch  contempt  as  can  only  be  exceeded  by 
dot  which  every  fcholar  will  expre(s,  who  may  chance  to  look  into 
die  pro(e  tranllation  of  Lucan  by  Marmontel,  with  the  vain  expec« 
tadon  of  difcovering  either  the  fenfe,  the  fpirit  or  the  whole  of  the 
OTiginal.     Stibvbns. 
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♦  Otubllo.]     The  (lory  is  taken  from  Cjnthlo't  Navels. 

Port. 

I  hare  not  hitherto  met  with  any  tianflation  of  thb  novel  (the 
feventh  in  the  third  decad)  of  (b  early  a  date  as  the  age  of  Shiak- 
fpeare;  but  undoubtedly  many  of  thofe  little  pamphlets  have 
perilhed  between  his  time  and  onrs. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  oar  aothor  met  with  the  name  of 
Othello  in  fome  tale  that  has  efcaped  our  refearches;  as  I  like- 
wife  find  it  in  God*i  Revenge  againft  Adultery^  Handing  in  one  of 
his  Arguments  as  follows :  **  She  marries  Othello^  an  old  German 
foldier."  This  Hiftory  (the  eighth)  is  profeded  to  be  an  Italum 
one.     Here  alfo  occurs  the  name  of  lago. 

It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  thefe  names  were  adopted  from  the 
tragedy  before  us ;  but  I  truft  that  every  reader  who  is  converfanc 
with  the  peculiar  Hyle  and  method  in  which  the  work  of  honed 
John  Reynolds  is  compofed,  will  acquit  him  of  the  llighteft  fa- 
miliarity with  the  fcenes  of  Shakfpeare. 

This  play  was  firft  entered  at  Sutioners'  Hall,  Od^.  6,  1621,  by 
Tbomas  Walkely.    Ste evens. 

I  have  feen  a  French  tranflation  of  Cjnthh^  by  Gabriel  Chappuys, 
Par.  1 584.  This  is  not  a  faithful  one ;  and  I  fufped,  through  this 
medium  the  work  came  into  Englifh.     Faembe. 

This  tragedy  I  have  afcribed  (but  on  no  very  fare  groond)  to 
the  year  1 61 1 .  See  ^«  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  ofSbak/peare't 
PAprx,  Vol.  I.     Malone. 

The  time  of  this  play  may  be  afcertained  from  the  following 
circomfUnces :  Selymus  the  Second  formed  his  defign  againfi 
Cyprus  in  1 569,  and  took  it  in  1 97 1  •  This  was  the  omy  attempt 
the  Turks  ever  made  upon  that  ifland  after  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  die  Venetians,  (which  was  in  the  year  1473,)  wherefore  the 
time  mofl  fall  in  with  fome  part  of  that  interval.  We  learn  from 
the  play  that  there  was  a  jundion  of  the  Turkilh  fleet  at  Rhodes* 
in  order  for  the  invafion  of  Cyprus,  that  it  firft  came  failing  to- 
wards Cyprus,  then  went  to  Rhodes,  there  met  another  fquadron* 
and  then  refumed  its  way  to  Cyprus.  Thefe  are  real  hiflorical 
£iAa  which  happened  when  MufUpha,  Selymus's  general,  attacked 
Cyprus  in  May,  15^0,  which  therefore  is  the  true  period  of  this 
pertoixpance.    Sec  KnolUt's  Hiftary  of  the  Turii,  p.  838,  846,  867, 

Reed* 
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Persons  reprefented, 

Duke  of  Venice. 

Brabantio^  a  Senator. 

Two  oiber  Senators. 

Gratiano^  broibet'  to  Brabantia 

Lodovico,  kin/man  to  Brabantio. 

Othello,  the  Moor : 

Caifio,  bis  Lieutenant ; 

lago,  bis  Ancient. 

Roderigo,  a  Venetian  Gentleman. 

Montano,  Othello's  predecejfor  in  the  government  of 

Cyprus.* 
Clown,  feruant  to  Othello. 
Herald. 

Defdemona,  daugbter  to  Brabantio^  and  wife  U 

Othello. 
Emilia,  wife  to  lago. 
Bianca,  a  courtezan,  mijlrejs  to  Caflio. 

Officers,  Gentlemen,  Mejfengers,  Muficians^  Sailers^ 

Attendants,  (3c. 

SCENE,  for  tbe  firji  Aei,  /«  Venice;  during  the  refi 
of  t be  play,  at  afea-port  tH  Cyprus. 

*  Thongh  the  rank  which  Montano  hdd  in  Cyprus,  caanoc  be 
exactly  afccrtainedf  yet  from  many  circumfhinoes,  we  are  fiuth( 
had  not  the  powers  with  which  Othello  was  fubfequently  untioBL 

Perhaps  we  do  not  receive  any  one  of  the  Perfim^t  Drmmiit  to 
Shakfpeare's  Plays,  as  it  was  originally  drawn  np  by  himiU£  Tbefe 
appendages  are  wantine  to  all  the  quartos,  and  arc  Tcry  tu&f 
given  in  the  folio.  At  the  end  of  this  play,  however,  the  fi^Uowiog 
enumeration  of  perfons  occurs: 

**  The  names  of  the  adors. — Othello,  the  Moore. — ^Brabantio, 
Fatheh  to  Defdemona. — Caflio,  an  Honourable  Lieutenant. ^^tgi»  * 
Villaine. — Rodnri^n,  a  guWd  Gentleman, — Duke  of  Femke.'^St- 
nators, — Montano,  Govirnour  of  Cyprus* — Gentlemen  of  Cjprm^^ 
Lodovico,  and  Gratiano,  t<wQ  noble  Venetians » — Sajtors. — Cliwue*-^ 
Defdemona,  J^Vtfe  to  Othello. — i£milia,  H^ife  to  /^r^.— Biancai  i 
Curtezan."    Steevbns. 


OTHELLO, 

THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 

ACT    I.        SCENE    I, 

Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Roderigo  and  Iago. 

Hop.  Tufh,  never  tell  me/  I  take  it  much  \in- 
kindly. 
That  thou,  Iago,-r-.who  haft  had  my  purfe. 
As  if  the  ftrings  were  thine, — Ihould'ft  know  of  this, 

Iago.  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me:* — 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  fuch  a  matter. 
Abhor  me. 

Rod.  Thou  told'ft  me,  thou  didft  hold  him  in 
thy  hate. 

Jag,  Defpife  me,  if  I  do  not.    Three  great  ones 
of  the  city. 
In  perfonal  fuit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant. 
Oft  capped  to  him ;  ^ — and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 

*  Tmfif^  never  tell  me, '\  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.    The  folio  omitt 
Ae  interjcdion — Tafi?.    Steivens. 

'  S'blood,  but  you  tcill  not  SccJ]     Thus  the  quarto:  the  folio 
fbppreiTes  this  oath.     Ste evens. 

4  Oft  capfd to  him;]    Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads, — O^ 
papp'd  to  him.     Steevens.. 

Id  fupport  of  the  folio,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  may  be  quoted : 
•*  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes." 

This  reading  I  once  thought  to  be  the  true  one*    Bat  a  more 
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I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worfc  a  place: 

But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purpofes. 

Evades  them,  with  a  bomball  circumftancc,' 

Horribly  ftuff'd  with  epithets  of  war; 

And,  in  conclufion,  nonfuits 

My  mediators ;  for^  certes^  fays  he, 

1  have  already  chofe  my  officer. 

And  what  was  he  ? 

Forfooth,  a  great  arithmetician,' 

One  Michael  Caflio,  a  Florentine,' 

intimate  knowledge  of  the  qnarto  copies  has  convinced  me  diat 
they  ought  not  without  very  ftrong  reafon  to  be  departed  from. 

Maloiti. 
To  cap  is  to  falute  by  taking  oflF  the  cap*    It  is  ftiU  an  academic 
phrafe.     M.  Mason. 

^  a  homhafi  circumftance,]     Circumfiance  fignifies  dram' 

locution.     So,  in  Greene's  Tu  ^^uoaue: 

*'  You  put  us  to  a  needlels  labour,  fir, 
*'  To  run  and  wind  about  for  circumftancet 
"  When  the  plain  word,  I  thank  you,  would  have  fcrv'd." 
Again,  in  MnJJiftgers  Figure  : 

*'  And  therefore,  without  circumfiance,  to  the  pointy 
•*  Inftrud  me  what  I  am." 
Again,  in  Knolles's  Hiftory  of  the  Turks ^  p.  576:  •'  whe^p^ 

fore  I  will  not  ufe  many  words  to  perfuade  you  to  continue  inyoor 
fidelity  and  loyalty ;  neither  long  circumfiance  to  encourage  yon  to 
play  the  men."     Reed. 

*  certesy]  i.  e.  certainly,  in  truth.     Obfolete.   So,  Spedcr, 

in  The  Faery  ^cen^  Book  IV.  c.  ix : 

**  Ceries  her  lofle  ought  me  to  forrow  moft,'* 

Stbbtivi* 
"  Forfooth y   a  great  arithmetician,]     So,  in  Romeo  and  yulktt 

Mcrcuiio  fays :  ** one  that  fights  by  the  book  of  aritbmrtick.** 

Stbbvbvi* 
lago,  however,  means  to  reprefent  Caflio,  not  as  a  perfim 
whofe  arirhmetick  vvas  ••  one,  t^wo,  and  the  third  in  your  bofom," 
but  as  a  man  merely  converfant  with  cn'il  matters,  and  who  knor 
no  more  of  a  fquadron  than  the  uumber  of  men  it  contained.  So 
afterwards  he  calls  him  tliis  ccunter-cofier,     Malonb. 

*  a  Florentine,]     It  appears  from  many  paffages  of  this 

play  (rightly  underftood)  that  Calfio  vvas  a  Florentine,  and  lagot 
Veuctian.     Hanmer. 
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A  fellow  almoft  damnM  in  a  fair  wife ;  ^ 


9  Afellonv  almoft  damn  din  a  fair  ivife;]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
foppofed  that  the  text  mud  be  corrupt,  becaufe  it  appears  from  a 
following  part  of  the  play  that  Caflio  was  an  unmarried  man.  Mr* 
Steeyens  has  clearly  explained  the  words  in  the  fubfequent  note: 
I  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  text  is  right ;  and  have  not 


the  gofpel  againft  thofe  o/avbom  all  men /peak  *welL     Malonk. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture  is  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  right ; 
for  the  malicious  lago  would  never  have  given  Caffio  the  highcft 
commendation  that  words  can  convey,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
wifhes  to  depreciate  him  to  Roderigo:  though  afterwards,  in 
ipeaking  to  himfelf,  [Adl  V.  fc.  i.]  he  gives  him  his  juft  charader. 

M.  Masok, 

That  Caflio  was  married  is  not  fufficiently  implied  in  the  words, 
mfillonv  almoft  damnd  in  a  fair  ivift,  fince  they  may  mean,  accord- 
ing to  lago's  licentious  manner  of  exprefling  himfelf,  no  more 
dian  a  man  nttrj  near  being  married.  This  feems  to  have  been  the 
cafe  in  refpeA  of  Caflio. — Ad  IV.  fc.  i,  lago  fpeaking  to  him 
of  Bianca,  lays, — Whjy  tbe  cry  goes,  that  you  Jball  marry  ber,  Caflio 
acknowledges  that  fuch  a  report  had  been  raifed,  and  adds,  Tbis  is 
tbe  monkey  s  ovfn  grving  out:  Jbe  is  perfuaded  I  *will  marry  ber,  out 
of  ber  vwn  love  and Jelf -flattery ,  not  out  of  my  promi/e,  lago  then, 
haviag  heard  this  report  before,  very  naturally  circulates  it  in  his 
prefent  converfation  with  Roderigo.  If  Shakfpeare,  however, 
deflgned  Bianca  for  a  courtezan  of  Cyprus,  (where  Caflio  had  not  yet 
been,  and  had  therefore  never  feen  her,}  lago  cannot  be  fup()ofed 
to  ailode  to  the  report  concerning  his  marriage  with  her,  and  con- 
iequently  this  part  of  my  argument  mufl  fall  to  the  ground. 

iiad  Shakfpeare,  confiftently  with  lago's  charader,  meant  to 
make  him  fay  that  Caffio  was  aSiually  damnd  in  being  married  to  a 
hamdfome  *woman,  he  would  have  made  him  fay  it  outrigbt,  and  npt 
have  interpoied  the  palliative  almoft.  Whereas  what  he  fays  at 
prefent  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  (however  near  his  marriage) 
he  it  not  yet  completely  damnd,  becaufe  he  is  not  ab/olutely  married. 
The  fucceeding  parts  of  lago's  converfation  fufficiently  evince,  that 
the  poet  thought  no  mode  of  conception  or  expreffion  too  brutal  for 
the  character.    Steevens. 

There  is  no  ground  whatfoever  for  fuppofing  that  Shakfpeare 
defigned  Bianca  for  a  courtezan  of  Cyprus.  Caffio,  who  was  a 
Fk>rentine,  and  Othello's  lieutenant^  failed  from  Venice  in  a  fliip 
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That  never  fet  a  fquadron  in  the  field, 

belonging  to  Verona,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Moor;  and  vliit 
difficulty  is  there  in  fuppoiing  that  Bianca,  who*  CaAo  UinUf 
informs  us,  *<  haunted  him  every  where,"  took  her  paflageintk 
fame  veffcl  with  him;  or  followed  him  afterwards?  OdieDo,  wt 
may  fuppofe,  with  fome  of  the  Venetian  troops*  (ailed  in  asoikr 
veifel ;  and  Defdemona  and  lago  embarked  in  a  third, 

lago,  after  he  has  been  at  Cyprus  but  one  day,  fpeaks  of  Biancit 

fAd  IV.  fc,  i.)  as  one  whom  he  had  long  known :  he  moft  thoe* 
ore  (if  the  ooet  be  there  corredt)  have  known  her  at  Femu: 
**  Now  will  I  Gueftion  Cafiio  of  Bianca, 
"  A  hu/fwtfe,  ihatf  by  felling  ber  Jefires, 
••  Buys  her/elf  bread  and  cutbes  :  it  is  a  enatmre^ 
"  That  dotes  on  Caffio ; — as  'tis  the  ftmmpet's  plague, 
"  To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one." 

Ingenious  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s  conjeAuie  may  appear,  it  but  ill  ic- 
eords  with  the  context.  lago  is  enumerating  the  difqoalificatiooiof 
Caflio  for  his  new  appointment;  but  fureljr  his  beimg  noeU  ffdkn^ 
by  all  men  could  not  oe  one  of  them.  It  is  evident  from  what  A 
lows  that  a  report  had  prevailed  at  Venice  of  Caffio's  being  ibon  ID 
be  married  "  to  the  moft^/r  Bianca."  Now  as  (he  was  in  Sbb 
fpeare's  language  **  a  cnilomer/'  it  was  with  a  view  to  fndi  aoos- 
tiexion  that  lago  called  the  new  lieutenant  a  fellvw  edtm^  iaamL 
It  may  be  gathered  from  various  circumftances  that  an  inteicoarfe 
between  Caflio  and  Bianca  had  exifted  before  they  left  Venice;  for 
Bianca  is  not  only  well  known  to  lago  at  Cvpnis»  bat  ihe  opbnidi 
Caflio  (A^  III.  fc.  iv.)  with  having  been  aofent  a  week  ftom  her, 
when  he  had  not  been  tnjao  days  on  the  ifland.  Hence,  and  fim 
what  Cnflio  himfelf  relates,  ( A61 IV.  fc.  i.)  Inuas  tht  wiberd^tA' 
ingontkeSYL\'hK^Y.  with  certain  Venetians,  etrndmintt 
comes  the  bauble ;  by  this  handy  Jhe  falls  thus  abwt  my  week  ;— 4t  BMff 
be  prefumed  (he  had  fecretly  followed  him  to  Cyprus :  a  condufioB 
not  only  ncceiTary  to  explain  the  paflage  in  queftion,  but  to  piefene 
the  coniidency  of  the  fable  at  large. — The  fem^hamk  on  iHnck 
CafTio  was  converdng  with  certain  Venetians,  was  at  Venice;  fv 
he  had  never  till  the  day  before  been  at  Cyprus :  he  fpecifies  tbofc 
with  whom  he  convcrfed  as  Venetians^  becaufe  he  was  himiyf  a 
Flountinc  ;  and  he  mentions  the  behaviour  of  Bianca  in  their  pte- 
fence,  as  tending  to  corroborate  the  report  (he  had  ipread  diat  he 
was  foon  to  marry  her.     Henley. 

I  think,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  Bianca  was  a  Vene- 
tian c(Mirtc/.r.n  :  but  xkitfea-bank  of  which  CafEo  fpeaks,  may  hm 
been  the  (Lore  of  Cyprus.    In  fevcral  other  inftalnoQs  befide  tUfi 
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Ndr  the  divifion  of  a  battle  knows 

our  poet  appears  not  to  have  recolle^kd  that  the  perfons  of  his  play 
lad  onhr  been  one  day  at  Cyprus.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  this 
eiicomftance  may  be  urged  with  eqnal  force  againft  the  concluding 
put  of  my  own  preceding  note ;  and  the  term  fea-^inri  certainly 
adds  fapport  to  what  Mr.  Henley  has  fuggefted,  being  the  very 
term  afed  by  Lewkenor,  in  his  account  of  the  Li/o  ma^gior  of 
Ftmke.    See  p.  396,  n.  4.     Ma  lone. 

Thos  hi  onr  commentaries  on  this  obfcure  paflage  are  arranged 
as  they  ftand  in  die  very  fuccin^  edition  of  Mr.  Malone.  Yet  I 
camaot  prevail  on  myfelf,  in  further  imitation  of  him,  to  fupprefs 
the  note  of  m^  late  friend  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  a  note  that  feegis  to  be 
treated  with  civilities  that  degrade  its  value,  and  with  a  negledt  that 
few  of  its  author's  opinions  have  deferved.  My  inability  to  ofier 
Ibdi  a  defence  of  his  prefent  one,  as  he  himfelf  could  undoubtedly 
Inve  fupplied,  is  no  reafon  why  it  (hould  be  orevcnted  from  exert- 
jDg  its  own  proper  influence  on  the  reader.    dTEEVENs. 

Tlie  poet  has  ufed  the  £une  mode  of  expreffion  in  The  Mercbani 
^Vemce^  Ad  I.  fc,i: 

**  O  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  thofc 

*'  Who  therefore  only  are  reputed  wile, 

••  For  faying  nothing ;  who,  I'm  very  fure, 

'*  If  th^  (hould  fpeak,  would  almoft  damn  thofe  ears, 

«*  Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools." 
And  there  the  allufion  is  evident  to  the  gofpel- judgement  againft 
ibole*  who  call  their  brothers  fools.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
hdiere,  that  the  true  reading  here  is : 

AfeUotu  almoft  damned  in  a  fair  life ; 
md  that  Shakfpeare  alludes  to  the  judgement  denounced  in  the 
•olpd  agadnil  tnofe  of  ivbom  all  men  fpeak  *wel/. 

The  trader  of  Caffio  is  certainly  fuch,  as  would  be  very  likely 
to  draw  upon  him  ail  the  peril  of  this  denunciation,  literally  nn* 
derfood.  Well-bred,  eafy,  fociable,  good-natured ;  with  abilities 
cnoagh  to  make  him  agreeable  and  ufeful,  but  not  fufficient  to 
CBcitie  dke  envy  of  his  et^uals,  or  to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  his  fupe- 

It  may  be  obferved  too,  that  Shakfpeare  has  thought  it 
'  to  make  lago,  in  feveral  other  paflages,  bear  his  teftimony 
!  amiable  qu^ities  of  his  rival.     In  A^  V.  fc.  i.  he  fpeaks 
Aatof  him: 

**  ■  if  CafOo  do  remain, 

•*  He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 

••  That  makes  me  ugly/' 
I  will  only  add,  that,  however  hard  or  farfetch'd  this  allufion 
(whechcr  Shakfpeare's  or  only  mine)    may  feem  to  be,    arch* 


ppoperi 
aooiei 
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More  than  a  fpinfter ;  unlefs  the  bookifli  theorick/ 
Wherein  the  toged  confuls  *  can  propofe 

bifhop  Sheldon  had  exadly  the  fame  conceit*  when  he  made  cLs 
fingulnr  compliment,  as  the  writer  calls  it,  [Bhgrafb.  BrhtM* 
Art.  Temple,!  to  a  nephew  of  fir  William  Temple,  that  "  he 
had  the  corfe  of  the  gofpel,  becaufe  all  men  fpoke  well  of  him." 

Tyrwhitt. 
That  Mr,  Tvrwhitt  has  given  us  Shakfpeare's  genuine  word 
and  meaning  J  have  not  the  lead  doubt,  fiianca  is  eTideiitlf 
a  courtezan  of  Cyprus,  and  Caflio,  of  courfe,  not  yet  acqnainted 
with  her.  But  even  admitting  that  Hie  might  have  folloim  hia 
thiihcr,  and  got  comfortably  fettled  in  a  •«  houfe,"  ftill,  I  diiak« 
the  improbability  of  his  having  any  intention  to  many  her  b  too 
rrofs  for  confideration.  What !  the  gallant  Caflio,  the  Incnd  nd 
lavourite  of  his  general,  to  marry  a  "  cuftomer,"  a  *•  fitcbev,**  a 
**  hufwife  who  by  felling  her  deftres  buys  herfelf  bread  and  clodiei!" 
lago,  indeed,  pretends  that  (he  had  given  out  fuch  a  report,  but  it 
is  merely  with  a  view  to  make  Caflio  laugh  the  louder.  There  cu 
be  no  reafon  for  his  pradlifmg  any  fimilar  impofition  upon  Roderigoi 

RiTSOI. 

* tbeorick,']    Tbeorick^  for  theory.     So,  in  The  Prtcetdagt 

agahift  Garnet  on  the  PouuJer-Plot :  " as  much  deceived  in 

the  ibeoricke  of  truft,  as  the  lay  difciples  were  in  the  pradicke  of 
confpiracie."    Stebve  ns. 

This  was  the  common  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time.  See 
Vol.  VI.  p.  324,  n.  8.     Malone. 

*  IVberein  the  toged  covi{\ih — ']  Con/uls,  ioi  counfellorsm 

Wakbuitow. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  counciL  Mr.  Theobald  would  hare  oi 
read,  counfellors.  Venice  was  originally  eoverned  by  confuls:  and 
confuls  feems  to  have  been  commonly  ufed  for  counfellors,  as  after- 
wards  in  this  play.  In  Albion  s  Triumph ,  a  mafque,  1 63 1 ,  the  Emperor 
Albanad  is  faid  to  be  •*  attended  by  fourteen  confuls.'*    Agun, 

«<  . the  habits  of  the   confuls  were  after  the  fame  manoer." 

Geofler)'  of  Monmouth,  and  Matthew  Paris  after  him,  call  both 
dukes  and  earls,  ro/z/iv//.     Steevens. 

The  rulers  of  the  ft  ate ,  Of  civil  governours.     The  word  is  ofed 
by  Marlowe,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  in  Tar.hurlaine ^  a  tragedy,  lyjp* 
•*  Both  we  will  raigne  as  confuls  of  the  earth." 

Maloxi. 

By  /fl^jf^i/ j^rhaps  is  meant  ptactMe,  in  oppofition  to  the  oivfr/ii/ 

gualifications  of  whicli  he  had   been  {\  caking.     He   might  have 

forincd  the  word  in  allufion  to  the  Lntin  adage, — Cedaut  arma  t9^^* 

bTESV£h5. 
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As  mafterly  as  he :  mere  prattle,  without  praftice/ 
Is  all  his  foldierlhip.     But^  he,  fir,  had  the  elec^ 

tion : 
And  1,— of  whom  his  eyes  had  feen  the  proof. 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus ;  and  on  other  grounds 
Chrillian   and   heathen, — muft   be    be-lee'd  and 

calm'd' 

4  MWr  tham  afpinfier^  unlefs  the  bookifh  ihe^rkk. 
Wherein  the  toped  con/mis  can  fropo/e 

As  mafterly  as  ne :  mere  prattle^  'without  praSice^  This  f^ay  hat 
flttny  redundant  lines,  like  the  firft  and  third  of  the  foregoing. 
I  cannot  help  regarding  the  words  diftingaifhed  by  the  Koman 
diarader,  as  interpolations.  In  the  opening  fcene  o^  King  Henry  V^ 
"  kfbeare  thougnt  it  anneceflary  to  join  an  epithet  to  theorick ; 
ii  the  monofyllables — as  be,  were  omitted,  would  lago't 
halt  for  want  of  them ?    Stebvbns. 

I  tmtft  he  be-lee'd  and  eaim'd — ]     The  old  qnarto— /V. 

The  firft  folio  reads,  he-lee* d:  but  that  fpoils  the  meafure.  I  read, 
Ut,  hindered.    Warburton. 

Be^*d  fnits  to  calm'd^  and  the  meafuie  is  not  lefs  perfect  than 
in  many  other  places.    Johnson. 

Be-Jee'd  znd  he-calm* d  2Lit  terms  of  navigation. 

I  ha?e  been  informed  that  one  veiTel  is  faid  to  be  in  the  Ue  of 
another,  when  it  is  fo  placed  that  the  wind  is  intercepted  from  it. 
lam's  meaning  therefore  is,  that  Ca£io  had  got  the  wind  of  him, 
and  he'calm*dnim  from  going  on. 

To  he-calm  (as  I  learn  from  Falconer's  Marine  DiSionary)  it 
fikewife  to  obftrud  the  current  of  the  wind  in  its  pailage  to  a  fhip, 
by  any  contiguous  obje^    Stebvbns. 

Tbe  quarto,  1622,  reads: 

■  ■  muft  be  ltd  and  calm'd  ■ 

I  folped  therefore  that  Shakfpeare  wrote— muft  be  i^/^ and  calm'd. 
The  i^^-iide  of  a  (hip  is  that  on  which  the  wind  blows.  To  Uf,  or 
to  be  lee'd,  may  mean,  to  fall  to  leeward,  or  to  lofe  the  advantage 
of  the  wind. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  folio.  I  doubt  whether 
diere  be  any  fuch  fea-phrafe  as  to  he-lee ;  and  fufpedt  the  word  he 
was  inadvertently  repeated  by  the  compofitor  of  the  folio. 

Mr.  Stcevens  has  explained  the  word  becalm  d,  but  where  is  it 
fiMind  in  the  text  ?    Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  is  unfortunate  in  his  prefent  explanation.     The  lee^ 
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By  debitor*  and  creditor,  this  countcr-caftcr ; ' 
He,  in  good  time,  mud  his  lieutenant  be. 
And  I,  (God  blefs  the  mark!*)  hia  Moor-lhip's* 
ancient. 

fide  of  a  (hip  is  dire^ly  contrary  to  that  on  which  the  wind  blovii 
if  I  may  believe  a  fkilful  navigator  whom  I  haye  confultcd  on  diii 
occafion* 

Mr.  Malone  a(ks  where  the  word  becalm* d  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
text.  To  this  qoeftion  I  muft  reply  by  another.  Is  it  not  evidAiC, 
that  the  prefix — he  is  to  be  continued  from  the  foroier  naval  phnft 
to  the  latter  ?  Shakfpcare  would  have  written  ^-calm'd  as  wdl  b 
i^lee'd,  but  that  the  clofe  of  his  verfe  would  not  admit  of  a 
d^yllable. — Should  we  fay  that  a  (hip  was  lee'il,  or  calm%  «c 
Ihould  employ  a  phrafe  unacknowledged  by  (ailors. 

STaivtirs. 

6  Bj  debitor — ]  All  the  modem  editors  read^-By  debtor  ^  \m 
debitor  (the  reading  of  the  old  copies)  was  the  word  ufed  in  Shak- 
ijpeare's  time.     So,  in  Sir  John  Davies's  Epigramr,  1 598  : 

«'  There  (lands  the  conftable,  there  ftands  thewhoie^— 
*«  There  by  the  ferjeant  (lands  the  debitor  J' 
See  alfo  the  paflage  quoted  from  Cymbelim  in  n.  7.     Malose. 

7  this  counter-cafter;]     It  was  anciently  the  praAioe  to 

reckon  up  fums  with  counters.  To  this  Shakfpeare  allodei  sfoa 
in  Cymheline^  Adt  V :  "  — —  it  fums  up  thoufands  in  a  tncc: 
you  have  no  true  debitor  and  creditor,  but  it;  of  what's  paft,  is» 
and  to  come,  the  difcharge.  Your  neck,  (ir,  is  pen,  book,  aod 
counters'"  &C-  Again,  in  Acolaftus^  a  comedy »  '54o-  "1*3^ 
caft  my  counters^  or  with  counters  make  all  my  reckenynees." 

^TEIVEJIS. 

So,  in  The  Winter* s  Tale: — «' (ifteen  hundred  (hora*— 

What  comes  the  wool  to  ? — I  cannot  do't  without  comnters" 

Maloss. 
s  _—  bUfs  the  mark  /]     Kelly,  in  his  comments  on  Scots  pro- 
verbs, obferves,  that  the  Scots,  when  they  compare  perfon  10  per- 
fon,  ufe  this  exclamation. 

I  find,  however,  this  phrafe  in  Churchyard's  Tragicall  Difavf 
of  a  dolorous  Gentlf^ivoman^  ^c.  I  ^93  : 

•'  Not  beauty  here  I  claimc  by  this  my  talke, 
«'  For  brcnvnc  and  blirkc  I  was,  God  bLJr  the  marie! 
"  Who  calls  me  fair  dooih  fcarcc  know  chcefc  from  chaUif 
**  For  I  was  i'orm'd  when  winter  nights  wa?  darke, 
«*  And  nature's  worker  tooke  light  at  little  fparko; 
•'  For  kinde  in  fcorno  ha.l  made  a  moulde  ot  jette, 
*•  That  Ihcnc  like  cole,  wherein  my  face  was  fet." 
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JioD.  By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 
hangman. 

'  IjiGO.  But  there's  no  remedy,  'tis  the  curfe  of 

fervice ; 
Prefer/nent  goes  by  letter/  and  affedion. 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,^  where  each  fecond 
Stood  heir  to  the  firft.    Now,  fir,  be  judge  your« 

felf, 
Whether  I  in  any  juft  term  am  aflSn'd* 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  i  would  not  follow  him  then* 

IjGo.  O,  dr^  content  you ; 
I  follow  iHtn  to  ferve  my  turn  upon  him : 
We  cannpt-all  be  mailers^  nor  all  mafters 
Cannot  be  truly  followed.     Ydu  (hall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obfequious  bondage. 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  mafter's  afs. 


It  is  fiimlar  that  both  Churchyard  and  Shakfbeare  (hould  hxrt 
■fed  this  torm  of  words  with  reference  to  a  black  perfon. 

STttYtVU 

9  mm^m^his  MooHhip's*-]  The  firft  quarto  reads — his  'worfbip*s. 

Stbevens. 

*  ■   ■  ■   ly  Utter, '\  Bj  recommendatioM  from  powerful  friends. 

JOHNSOK* 

.    ^  JVW  fy  tie  old  gradation,]  Old  gradation,  b  gradation  eftablifhed 
by  4BBrinr/ pradice.    Johnson. 

4  Whether  I  in  amy  juft  term  am  affin'd  — 1  Affind  is  the  reading  of 
Ae  third  ouarto  and  tlie  firft  folio.  The  fecond  quarto  and  all  the 
aodem  editions  have  aj/ign'd.  The  meaning  is, — Do  Iftand  with« 
in  anyjkch  terms  of  frofht^ity,  or  relation  to  the  Moor,  as  that  it  is 
wsy  dmtj  to  love  him ?    JoH  N son. 

The  original  quarto,  1622,  has  affigiCd,  but  it  was  manifeftlj  an 
error  of  tl^  prefs.    Ma  lone. 

Vol.  XV.  C  c 
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For  nought  but  provender ;   and,  when  he's  oldj 

caftiier'd ;  * 
Whip  me  fuch  honeft  knaves  :*  Others  there  arc. 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  vifages  of  duty. 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themfelves; 
And,  throwing  but  (hows  of  fervice  on  their  lord^ 
Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  have  lin*d 

their  coats. 
Do  themfelves  homage:  thefe  fellows  havefomc 

foul; 
And  fuch  a  one  do  I  profefs  myfelf. 
For,  fir,' 

It  is  as  fure  as  you  are  Roderigo,' 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  I^go : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myfelf; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty^ 
But  feeming  fo,  for  my  peculiar  end : 
For  when  my  outward  adUon  doth  demonftnite 
The  native  ad  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,*  'tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  fleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at :  ^  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

5  For  nought  hnt  prwender\  and,  nuhen  he's  old^  cafikr*d\\  Soicif 
this  line  was  originally  (horter.     We  mi?ht  fafely  read» 

For  nought  but  prwender\  nuhtn  old^  eafifier'd.     StiitiV>« 

^ honeft  knaves :]  KntFve  is  here  iotftruaut,  bat  with  a  if 

mixture  of  contempt.    J  oh  n  son. 

7  For^  /r,]  Thefe  words,  which  are  found  in  all  the  ancieot  co- 
pies, are  omitted  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  moft  of  our  modern  editoiii 

Stkktiiis* 

*  /v  compliment  extern,]  In  that  which  I  do  only  for  an  otmnrf 
(how  of  civility.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Alhovine,  1629 : 

••  that  in  fight  extern 

"  A  patriarch  feems."    Steevins. 

9  For  d.ws  ^c]    The  firft  quarto  reads, — For  dovei-^* 

Stebvixs 
I  have  adhered  to  the  original  copy,  becaaic  1  fufpeA  Sbal^* 
I 
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Rod.  What  a  full  fortune  docs  the  thick-lips 
owe,* 
If  he  can  carry *t  thus ! 

IjGo.  Call  up  her  father, 

Roule  him :  make  after  him,  poifon  his  delight. 
Proclaim  him  in  the  ftreets ;  incenfe  her  kinfmen. 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell. 
Plague  him  with  flies:  though  that  his  joy  be  joy^ 
Yet  throw  fuch  changes  of  vexation  on't. 
As  it  may  lofe  fome  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father's  houfe;  I'll  call  aloud. 


fpeare  had  in  his  thoughts  a  paflage  in  Lyly's  Eupbues  and  bis 
Et^lojtJ,  J  580 :  ''  As  aU  coynes  are  not  good  that  have  the  image 
ofCaefar^  nor  all  gold,  that  is  cojmed  with  the  kings  ftampe,  fo 
aU  is  not  truth  that  beareth  the  (hew  of  godlinefle,  nor  all  friend 
that  beare  a  faire  face.  If  thou  pretend  fuch  love  to  Euphues,  carr/ 
tfy  bean  om  tie  backe  of  tby  bami^  and  thy  tongue  in  thy  piUme, 
that  I  may  fee  what  is  in  thy  minde,  and  thou  with  thy  finger  clafjpe 
thy  noouth. — I  can  better  take  a  blifter  of  a  nettle,  than  a  pricke 
of  a  rofe;  more  willing  that  a  raven  ihould  peck  out  mine  eyes, 
thui  a  turtU  feck  at  them."     Malone. 

I  read  with  the  folio.  lago  certainly  means  to  fay,  he  would 
apofe  his  heart  as  a  prey  to  the  mofl  wordilefs  of  birds,  i.  e» 
divM,  which  are  treated  with  univerfal  contempt.  Our  author 
would  (carcely  have  degni4cd  the  amiable  tribe  of  dwe$  to  fuch  an 
ofice ;  nor  is  the  mention  of  them  at  all  fuiuble  to  the  harlh  turn 
rf  lago's  fpeech*    St  e e v i  n s. 

*  Wbai  afx^ioTKMXA  does  tbe  tbick-lips  owe,]  Fall  fortune  is, 
I  believe,  a  complete  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  in  another  fcene  of 
this  play  a  full  foldier  is  put  for  a  complete  foldier.  So,  in  Cjm" 
kbae: 

**  Our  pleafure  \ns  full  fortune  doth  confine." 
To  onve  is  in  ancient  language,  to  onvn,  to  pofFefs.     Stbbvbks* 
So,  ia  Antmj  and  Cleopatra  : 

**  not  the  imperious  (how 

^'  Oixh^full-foriun'dQTC^ZX—:* 
Full  is  nfed  by  Chaucer  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Trorlut,  6.  L: 

••  Sufficcth  this,  my  full  friend  Pandare, 

"  That  I  have  faid— ." 
See  alfo  Vol.  XIL  p.  580,  n.  5.    Malonb. 

C  C   2 
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I  AGO.  Do;  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire 
yell. 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  fpied  in  populous  cities.' 

Rod.  What  ho!  Brabantio!  iignior  Brabando^ 
ho! 

Iago.  Awake!  what,  ho!  Brabantio!  thieves! 
thieves!  thieves! 
Look  to  your  houfe,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags! 
Thieves!  thieves! 

Brabantio,  above^  at  a  window. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  terrible  fuiii- 
mons  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 
Rod*  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within? 
Iago.  Are  your  doors  lock'd?* 
Bra.  Why?  wherefore  aflc  you  this? 

Iago.  'Zounds,  fir,  you  are  robb'd ;  for  fhamCi 
put  on  your  gown ;  , 

3  As  njuben,  hy  flight  and  Ttegligence,  the  fire 

Is /pied  in  populous  cities^    The  particle  is  ufed  eqaiTOcaSf ; 
the  fame  liberty  is  taken  by  writers  more  correal: 

"  The  wonderful  creature!  a  woman  of  reafon! 

•«  Never  grave  out  o/" pride,  never  gay  out  o/{caS<mJ' 

JoHKSOir. 

By  night  and  negligence  means,  during  the  time  of  night  tod 
negligence.     M.  Mason. 

The  meaning,  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  obferved,  is,  "  not  diattk 
fire  was  fpied  by  negligence,  but  the  fire,  which  came  by  night  mi 
negligence,  was  fpied. — And  this  double  meaning  to  the  (aroe  worf 
is  common  ro  Shakfpeare  with  all  other  writers,  efpecially  where 
the  word  is  fo  familiar  a  one,  as  this  in  queftion.  Ovid  fcenn  crcu 
10  have  thought  it  a  beauty  inftead  of  a  defeft.**     Malonb, 

4  Are  your  doors  /oci'dP]  The  firft  quarto  reads. 

Are  all  doors  lock^d^     S  t  e  e  v  B  n  s. 
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Your  heart  is  burft/  you  have  loft  half  your  foul ; 

Even  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 

Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.*     Arife,  arifc ; 

Awake  the  fnorting  citizens  with  the  bell. 

Or  elfe  the  devil  will  make  a  grandfire  of  you : 

Arife,  I  fay. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  loft  your  wits  ? 

Rod.  Moft  reverend  fignior,  do  you  know  my. 

voice  ? 
Bra.  Not  I ;  What  are  you  ? 
Rod.  My  name  is — Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worfe  welcome : 

I  have  charged  thee,  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors : 
In  honeft  plainnefs  thou  haft  heard  me  fay. 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;  and  now,  in  mad« 

nefs. 
Being  full  of  fupper,  and  diftempering  draughts,^ 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  doft  thou  come 
To  ftart  my  quiet. 

^  //  barfty]  i.  e.  is  broken.    Bmrfi  for  Broke  is  afed  in  oar 

jnHlior't  Kmg  Henrj  IF.  Part  II:  << and  then  he  bmrft  his 

bead  for  crowding  among  the  marlhal's  men."  See  VoL  IX.  p.  1479 
n.  6m    Stekvbns. 

See  alfo  VoL  VI.  p.  386*  n.  6;  and  p.  494,  n.  4.    Malone. 

* tapping  jrwr  ivbite  rwr.]  In  the  north  of  England  a  ram 

is  called  a  tup.    Ma  lone. 

I  had  made  the  (ame  obfenration  in  the  third  ad  g£  this  phiy* 
jceoe  iii. 

your  white  ewe.]  It  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Decker's 
O  per  ft  O,  Ato.  1612,  that  this  was  a  term  in  the  cant  language 
ofed  by  vagaoonds:  "  As  the  men  haue  nicke-names,  fo  likewife 
Ittoe  the  women :  for  fome  of  them  are  called  iife  aubite  ewe,  the 
krabe,"  &c.    Stbevbns. 

7  — ^diftempering  drauzhts,']  To  be  diftempered  with  liquor, 
wai,  in  Shakfpeare's  age,  the  phrafe  for  intoxication.  In  Hamlet, 
the  King  is  (aid  to  be  <'  marvellous  diftempered  with  wine."    ' 

Malons* 

Sec  Vol.  IX.  p.  3*'*  D*  3-    Sti EVENS. 

C  c  3 
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Hod.  Sir,  fir,  fir,  fir,- — 

BrjI.  But  thou  muft  needs  be  fiire. 

My  fpirit,  and  my  place,  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  fir. 

BRji.  What  tell'ft  thou  me  of  robbing?  this  is 
Venice ; 
My  houfe  is  not  a  grange.® 

Rod.  Moft  grave  Brabantio, 

In  fimple  and  pure  foul  I  come  to  you. 

IjUGo.  'Zounds,  fir,  you  are  one  of  thofe,  that 
will  not  ferve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Becaufe 
we  come  to  do  you  fervice,  you  think  we  are  ruf- 
fians :  You'll  have  your  daughter  cover'd  with  a 
Barbary  horfe ;  you'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to 
you :  ^  you'll  have  courfers  for  coufins,  and  gennets 
for  germans.' 

•  grafrge,']  7'bh  is  Venice  ; 

My  houfe  is  not  a  grange. 
That  is,  •*  you  arc  in  a  populous  city,  not  in  a  lone  houfe^  where  a 
robbery  might  cafily  be  committed."  Grange  u  ftriftly  and  pro- 
pcrly  the  ^im  of  a  monaftery,  where  the  religious  repoiited  tMir 
com.  Grangia^  Lat.  from  Granum,  But  in  Lincolnihire,  and  in 
other  northern  counties,  they  call  every  lone  houfe,  or  farm  which 
ftands folitary,  -^grange.     T.  Warton. 

So,  in  T.  Heywod's  EngUJh  Tra'veller,  ^^33* 

"  to  abfent  himfelf  from  home, 

**  And  make  his  father's  houfe  but  as  Z  grange  ?"  &€• 

Again,  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rofamondy  1 599 : 

•«  foon  was  I  train'd  from  court 

"  To  tifolitarj  grange,**  8cC. 

Aeain,  in  Mtafurefor  Meajure:  ** at  thc  moated  grange  ie» 

fides  this  dejcAed  Mariana."    Ste evens. 

9  your  nephews  neigh  to  you :]  Nephenv,  in  this  infiance^hii 

the  power  of  the  Latin  word  nepos,  and  fignifies  a  fi;raodfon»  or 

any  lineal  defcendant,  however  remote.    So,  in  Spenier: 
•'  And  all  the  fons  of  thefe  fivt  brethren  reign'd 
**  By  due  fuccefs,  and  all  their  nepheixjs  late, 
^'  Even  thrice  eleven  defcents  the  crown  obtaia'd." 
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Bra.  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  ?  * 

Iago.  I  am  one,  fir,  that  comes  to  tell  yoM,  your 

daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beafi: 

with  two  backs/ 


Agaip.»  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  Odjjfej^  Book  XXIV*  Laertes 
iays  of  Tekmachus  his  grand/on  : 

**  to  behold  ray  fon 

**  And  nephenv  clofc  in  fuch  contention.** 
SirW.  Dagdale  very  often  employs  the  word  in  this  fenfe; 
and  without  it,  it  would  not  be  very  eafy  to  (how  how  Brahantio 
cooki  have  nepbtivs  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  Ben  Jonfon 
Gkewife  ofes  it  with  the  fame  meaning.  The  alliteration  in 
this  paffiige  caofed  Shakfpeare  to  have  recoarle  to  it. 

Stebtbns. 

See  V<^  X.  p.  6o6»  n.  9*    Malone* 

• gennetsyor  germamS^    Kjemut  is  a  Spanifh  horie«    So« 

in  He3rwood'8  Rapt  ofLacrece,  1630: 

**  there  (lays  within  my  tent 

**  A  winged y^wr^/,"     Stebvens* 

'  What  profane  ivretcb  art  thou?]  That  is,  what  'wretch  ofgnfi 
mad  Ikentkas  language  f  In  that  fenfe  Shakfpeare  often  nfes  the 
word  profane.    Johnson. 

It  is  fo  ofed  by  other  writers  of  the  fame  age : 
••  How  far  off  dwells  the  houfe-fnrgeon  ? 
'•    ^     ••  —  Yon  are  a  profane  fellow,  i'feilh." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon 's  Tale  of  a  Tub: 

••  By  the  fly  jufticc,  and  his  clerk /fw/5w»  :** 
James  Howell,  in  a  dialogue  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Cotj^nnre*t 
IMftionary,  in  1673,  has  the  following  fentence:  "  J'aimerois 
inieoz  eftre  trop  ceremonieox,  qne  trop  pf9phane  :*'  which  he  thu« 
al(b  anglicifes— <'  I  had  rather  be  too  ceremonious,  than  too 
fr9fbaMe.*'     Stebvens. 

♦  '  ■  jour  daughter  and  the  Moor  are  «oau  making  the  beaft  with 
two  backs.]  This  is  an  ancient  proverbial  expreffion  in  the  French 
language,  whence  Shakfpeare  probably  borrowed  it;  for  in  the 
DiSioaaire  det  Prwerhes  Franfoifes^  par  G.  D,  B.  Bmffelles,  I7I0» 
I  amo.  I  find  the  following  article :  "  Faire  la  bete  a  deux  dos," 
poor  dire,  feire  I'amour.     Pb» c  y. 

In  the  Diffknaire  Comique,  par  le  Roux,  17^0,  this  phrafe  is 
more  particularly  explained  under  the  article  Betem  "  faire  la  bett 
m  deux  4^.— Maniere  de  parler  qui  fignifie  etre  couche  avec  une 
froune;  fiuie  le  deduit." — **  £t  faifoient  tons  denz  fouvent  en* 

C  C  4 


59>  OTHELLO, 

Br^.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

L^GO.  You  are — ^a  fenaton 

Br  J.  This  thou  (halt  anfwerj  I  know  thee,  Ro. 

derigo. 

Rod.  Sir,  I  will  anfwer  any  thing.     But  I  be- 
feech  you, 
[If't  be  your  pleafure,*  and  moft  wife  confent, 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is,)  that  your  fair  daughter. 
At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'the  night/ 

lemble  la  hete  a  deux  dos  joyeufemcnt."     Rabelais^  Hv.  i.     Tbere 
was  a  tranflatio)!  of  Rabelais  publifhed  in  the  time  of  Shak^>eare. 

Ma  LONE* 

*  If^t  be  your  pleafure^  &c.]     The  lines*printed  in  crotchets  are 
not  in  the  firil  edition^  but  in  the  folio  of  1623.     Johnson. 

*  At  this  odd-even  and  dull  nvatch  o*tbe  ni^ht,']  The  enfen  of  night 
is  midnight f  the  time  when  night  is  divided  into  even  parts* 

Johnson, 
Odd  is  here  ambiguoufly  ufed,  as  it  {\gmhcsftrangef  msicouth^  or 
wtrwonted;  and  as  it  is  bppofed  to  e*ve». 
But  this  exprefiion,  however  explained,  is  very  harih. 

Stebvbni. 
This  ODD  EVEN  is  firaply  the  interval  between  twelve  at  night 
and  one  in  the  morning.     Henley, 

By  this  Angular  expreffion, — "  this  odd-even  of  night,"  our  poet 
appears  to  have  meant,  that  it  was  juft  approaching  to,  or  jnft  paft, 
midnight;  fo  near, or  fo  recently  paft,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
at  that  moment  it  ftood  at  the  point  of  midnight,  or  at  foroe  odier 
lefs  equal  divifion  of  the  twenty-four  hours ;  which  a  few  oiiiuitei 
either  before  or  after  midnight  would  be. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

'*  What  is  the  night? 

*•  Lad^  M.  Almoft  at  odds  <with  morning,  *which  is  'which.'* 
Shakfpeare  was  probably  thinking  of  his  boyilh  fchooUplayy  M 
pr  even,     Malone. 

Surely,  "  almoft  at  odds  with  morning"  figmfies»  almoft  eMerit^ 
into  co*tfli£l  with  it.     Thus,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  'Tis  honour,  with  moft  lands  to  be  at  odds^ — ." 
In  King  Henry  VL  Part  III.  we  find  z,xi  idea  fimUar  to  ^  ia 
Macbeth : 

"  like  the  morning's  *war, 

•*  When  dying  clouds  contend  wvi^  growing  light." 

STBITBir9« 
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Tranfported — with  no  worfe  nor  better  guard. 

But  with  a  knave  of  commpn  hire,  a  gondolier,-— 

To  the  grofs  clafps  of  a  lafcivious  Moor, — 

If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance,^ 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  faucy  wrongs ; 

But,  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me^ 

We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe. 

That,  from  the  fenfe  of  all  civility,' 

I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence: 

Your  daughter, — if  you  have  not  given  her  leave,-— 

I  fay  again,  hath  made  a  grofs  revolt ; 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 

In  an  extravagant^  and  wheeling  ftranger,* 

Of  here  and  every  where :  Straight  fatisfy  yourfcif  :J 

If  flie  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  houfe. 


'  and jottr  allowance,]  i.e.  done  with  your  approbaHon. 

See  Vol.  XI.  p.  302,  n.  3;  and  Vol.  XIV.  p.  129,  n.  3. 

Malonb* 

•  Tbat^  from  the  fenfe  of  all  cMlitj,']  That  is,  «f  oppofithn  /#,  or 
departing  fnrn  the  fenfe  of  all  civility.     So,  in  Tiuelftb  Night: 

"  But  this  is  from  my  comcniflioo — ." 
Agun,  in  The  Mayor  of  ^inbonugb,  by  Middleton,  1661 : 
**  But  this  i&from  my  bofid^ft."    Ma  lone* 

9  In  an  extravagant — ]  Extravoffl^t  is  here  ufed  in  its  Latin 
fignification,  for  luanderiug.  Thus,  in  Hamlet :  '*  The  extravagant^ 
god  erring  fpirit, — •"    Stebvens. 

*  7/Wf^  be^  dutjf  beauty  ^  twit 9  and  fortunes^ 

In  an  extravagant  and  <wbeeling  ft  ranger  ^'\  Thus  the  old  copies^ 
for  which  the  modem  editors,  following  Mr.  Pope,  have  fub- 
ftitnted — To  an  extravagant  &c.  In  King  Lear,  we  find — *'  And 
bold  oof  lives  in  mercy ;"  (not  at  mercy  J  in  The  fVinter's  Tale — 
♦*  he  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear,"  not  **  by  z  bear ;"  and  in 
fhtmlet, 

"  To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 

"  /«  further  evil." 

So,  in  the  next  fccnc,   we   have   " in  your  part,"  not 

♦* on  your  part."     We  might  fubftitute  modem  for  ancient 

phrafeology  in  all  thcfe  paiTages  with  as  much  propriety  as  in  the 
prefcnt.     We  yet  fay,  **  Ihe  is  nvrapp'd  up  in  him,"    Malonb. 


394  O  t  H  E  L  L  O, 

Let  loofc  on  mc  the  juftice  of  the  ftatc 
For  thus  deluding  you.' 

Brji.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho! 

Give  me  a  taper ; — call  up  all  my  people : — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream. 
Belief  of  it  opprefles  me  already  : — 
Light,  I  fay !  light !  [Exit,  from  above. 

I  AGO.  Farewell ;  for  I  muft  leave  you : 

It  feems  not  meet,  nor  wholefome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produced  *  (as,  if  I  ftay,  I  (hall,) 
Againft  the  Moor :  For,  I  do  know,  the  ftate, — 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  fome  check,* — 
Cannot  with  fafety  call  him;*  for  he's  embark'd 
With  fuch  loud  reafon  to  the  Cyprus'  wars, 
(Which  even  now  (land  in  ad,)  that,  for  their  fouls, 
Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  not. 
To  lead  their  bufinefs :  in  which  fi^ard. 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 
Yet,  for  neceflity  of  prefent  life, 
I  muft  (how  out  a  flag  and  fign  of  love. 
Which  is  indeed  but  fign.     That  you  fhall  furely 

find  him. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary''  the  rais'd  fearch; 
And  there  will  1  be  with  him.     So,  farewell. 

[Exit. 

)  For  thus  deluding  you,]     The  firft  quarto  reads, — For  this  it- 
hifioti.    Steevens. 

♦  To  he  produc'd  — ]     The  folio  ttZ'^^^^produSed. 

Steiviits. 
'  fome  check,]  Some  rebuke.    John  son. 

^  caft^/Vw;]     That  is,  lii/mi/s  him;  nyV<?  him.     Weftill 

fay,  a  caft  coat,  and  a  caft  ierving-man.    Johnson. 

'  the  Sagittary— ]     Thus  the  folio.     The  auarto,  i6it, 

teads^ — the  &agit;ar — .    I  have  chofen  the  unclippea  reading. 

Steevkns. 
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Enier^  below,  Brabantio,  ^j»i  Servants  with  torches. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  fhe  is  j 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  defpifcd  time,* 
Is  nought  but  bitternefs. — Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  didft  thou  fee  her? — O  unhappy  girl  !^ 
With  the  Moor,  fay 'ft  thou  ? — Who  would  be  a  fa« 

ther? — 
How  didft  thou  know  'twas  fhe? — O,  thou  dc* 

ceiv'ft  me 
Paft  thought !  ^ — What  faid  fhe  to  you  ? — Get  more 

tapers; 
Jlaife  all  my  kindred. — Are  they  married  think 

you  ? 

Rod*  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 

Bra.  O  heaven  !-^How  got  fhe  out ! — O  treafon 
of  the  blood  ! — 
Fathers,  from  hence  truft  not  your  daughters*  minds 

•  Andnvhat*i  to  come  of  my  defpifcd  //W,]    Deffifid  time,  is  time 
gfno  value ;  time  in  which 

•«  There's  nothing  ferioos  in  mortality, 

^*  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  rterc  dren 

••  Arc  left  this  vault  to  brag  of."    Macbeth.    Johnsoh, 

Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

•«  expire  the  term 

••  Of  a  de/pifed  life  clos'd  in  my  breaft." 
As  the  quotation  in  the  preceding  note  belongs  to  our  fleady 
ttondift.  Dr.  Johnfon,  it  could  not  have  been  more  uncharaderifti* 
dally  vitiated,  than  by  the  compofitor,  in  Mr.  Malone's  edition, 
^hat  it  appears  thus  : 

*«  There's  nothing  fcrious  in  «9rif///>'."    Steetens. 

9  O,  thou  decei*v*ft  me 

Faft  thought !\  HThns  the  quarto,  1622.    The  folio,  16239  and 
the  quartos,  1630  and  1655,  read, 
Q,  Jhe  deceives  me 

Paft  thought! 

I  have  chofen  the  apoftrophe  to  his  abfent  daughter,  as  the  moft 
fpirikd  of  the  t^'o  readings.    StebvekI. 


396  OTHELLO, 

By  what  you  fee  them  aft. — Are  there  not  charms/ 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus*d  ? '  Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  fome  fuch  thing  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  fir;  I  have,  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother. — O,  that  you  had  had 
her ! — 
Some  one  way,  fome  another.— Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I  think,  I  can  difcover  him ;  if  you  pleafe 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.*  At  every  houfe  1*11  call; 
I  may  command  at  moft : — Get  weapons,  ho ! 
And  raife  fome  fpecial  officers  of  night.^ — 
On,  good  Roderigoj — I'll  dcferve  your  pains. 

[Exeunt. 

• Arc  there  not  charms,"]  Thus  the  fecond  folio.  The  firft,  and 

the  quarto,  ungrammatically  read, — //  there  not  &c.  Mr.  Makwe 
follows  the  oldeft  copies,  and  obfcrvcs  that  the  word« — //  there 
not  charms,  &c.  mean — Is  there  not  fuch  a  thing  as  charms  ? 

Stebvkiis. 
'  By  ivhich  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?]     By  which  the  faculties  of  a  young  virgin 
may  be  infatuated,  and  made  fubjeft  to  illuiions  and  faue  ima- 
gination : 

•«  wicked  dreams  ahu/e 

"  The  curtain 'd  fleep."     Macbeth.     Johnson. 

"  ■     and  maidhood — ]  The  quartos  read— -and  manbood^-^ 

Steevbhs. 

^  Pray  you,  lead  on.]  The  firft  quarto  reads, — Pray  lead  nuasu 

Stbbvins. 

5  of  night.]    Thus  the  original  quarto,  1622  ;  for  which 

the  editor  of  the  folio  fubftituted — officers  of  might  \  a  reading 
which  all  the  modern  editors- have  adopted.  I  have  more  than 
once  had  occafion  to  remark  that  the  quarto  readings  were  (bme* 
times  changed  by  the  editor  of  the  folio,  from  ignorance  of  our 
poet's  phrafeology  or  meaning. 

J  have  no  doubt  that  Shakipeare,  before  he  wrote  this  play,  read 
The  Common'wealth  and  Government  of  Venice^  tranflated  from  the 
Italian,  by  Lewes  Lewkenor,  and  printed  in  quarto.  1 599 :  a  bode 
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SCENE      II. 

The  fame.     Another  Street. 
Enter  Othello,  Iago,  j/ri  Attendants. 

Ijgo.  Though  in  the  trade  of  warl  haveflainmen. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  ftufF  o'the  confcience/ 

prefixed  to  which  we  find  a  copy  of  verfes  by  Spenfer.  This  treadfe 
ibrnilhed  our  poet  with  the  knowledge  of  thole  qfic^rs  of  ni^c^ 
whom  Brabantio  here  defires  to  be  call^  to  his  afiiflahce. 

**  For  the  greater  expedition  thereof*  of  thefe  kinds  of  judge* 
mepts,  the  heades  or  chieftaines  of  ile  officers  hj  night  do  ootaioe 
tbe  authority  of  which  the  advocators  are  deprived.  Thefe  officett 
mfthe  might  are  fix,  and  fix  likewife  are  thole  meane  officers*  that 
kive  only  power  to  corred  bafe  vagabonds  and  trilling  of&nces. 

«  Thoie  that  do  execute  this  office  are  called  heades  of  the  tribet 
rftfae  city*  becaufe  out  of  every  tribe*  (for  the  city  is  divided  into 
icL  tribes*)  there  is  eled^ed  an  officer  of  the  night,  and  a  head  of  the 
tribe. — The  duty  of  eyther  of  thefe  officers  U,  to  keepe  a  watch 
Cfeiy  other  night  by  turn*  within  their  tribes ;  and*  now  the  one* 
and  then  the  other,  to  make  rounds  about  his  quarter*  till  the 
dawning  of  the  day*  being  always  euardcd  and  attended  on  with 
ipeaponed  officers  and  ferjeants*  and  to  fee  that  there  be  not  any 
diibrder  done  in  the  darknefs  of  the  night*  which  alwaies  em- 
boldeneth  men  to  naughtinede;  and  that  there  be  not  any  houfes 
Iwoken  up*  nor  theeves  nor  rogues  lurking  in  comers  with  intent 
to  do  violence. ' '     Commmnvea/th  of  Venice ,  pp.  97 *  99.    M  A  L  o  n  B  • 

It  has  been  obierved  by  Mr.  Malone*  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  (Sec 
VoL  XIV.  p.  557,  and  558,  n.  2,)  that  there  is  no  nuatch  in  Italy. 
How  does  that  aiTertion  quadrate  with  the  foregoing  account  of  offi* 
€tn  of  the  nightf*'    Ste  EVENS. 

• fluff  o*the  confcience*]      This  exprcffion  to  common 

leaders  appears  harfh.  Stuff  of  the  confcience  is*  fuhftance  or  effence 
of  the  confcience.  Stuff  is  a  word  of  great  force  in  the  Teutonic 
languages.  The  elements  are  called  in  Dutch*  HoefJ  ftoffen,  or 
head  fluffs.    Johnson. 

Again*  in  King  Henry  Fill : 

"  You're  full  of  heavenly /«/*,"  8cc. 
Frifdi's  German  DiQ'wnary  gives  this  explanation  of  the  word ^5^; 
•*  'matcrics  ex  qua  aliquid  fieri  poterit."    Ste evens. 


398  OTHELLO, 

To  do  no  contriv'd  murder;  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes,  to  do  me  fervice :  Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here  under  the 
ribs. 
Oth.  *Tis  better  as  it  is. 

I  AGO.  Nay,  but  he  prated,^ 

And  fpoke  fuch  fcurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Againfl  your  honour. 
That,  with  the  little  godlinefs  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But,  I  pray,  fir. 
Are  you  fall  married  ?  for,  be  fure  of  this,— 
That  the  magnifico®  h  much  belov'd; 
And  hath,  in  his  efFed:,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke's  :^  he  will  divorce  you; 


Shakfpeare  in  Macbeth  ufes  this  word  In  the  fame  fenfe,  and  ia 
a  manner  yet  more  harih  : 

"  Clcanfc  lhcftuff*d  bofim  of  that  pcrilous/w^."  Macbeth. 

Holt  Whiti. 

^  he  prated,']     Of  whom  is  this  faid  ?     Of  Roderigo  ? 

Steevbks, 

•  the  Qiagnifico— ]     *•  The  chief  men  of  Venice  are  by  a 

peculiar  name  called  Magnifici^    i.  e*  magnificoes.**      Minihiea'i 
DiSionary.    See  too  Volpone*     Tollbt. 

9  ■  I  I  a  'voice  potential 

As  double  as  the  duke's  :]  It  appears  from  Thomas's  Hiflmrf 
Italy f  4to.  1 560,  to  have  been  a  popular  opinion,  though  a  nlfe 
one,  that  the  duke  of  Venice  had  a  double  voice.  ••  Whereas," 
fays  he,  **  many  have  reported,  the  duke  in  ballotyng  (hoald  have 
fwo  voices ;  it  is  nothingc  fo ;  for  in  giving  his  voice  he  hath  hot 
one  ballot,  as  all  others  have."  Shak^are,  therefore,  might  hate 
gone  on  this  received  opinion,  which  he  might  have  found  in  fome 
other  book.  Suppofing,  however,  that  he  had  learned  from  this 
very  paflage  that  the  duke  had  not  a  double  voice  in  the  Council  of 
Seven,  yet  as  he  has  a  vote  in  each  of  the  various  councils  of  the 
Venetian  ftate,  (a  privilege  which  no  other  pcrfon  enjoys,)  our  poet 
might  have  thought  himfelf  juftificd  in  the  epithet  which  he  has 
here  ufed;  and  this  circumftance,  which  he  might  have  found  in  a 
book  already  quoted,  Contarenr»'s  Commofiivealth  and  Go'vemwuui 
rf  Venice t  4to.  1 599*  was«  I  believe^  here  in  his  thoughts. 
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Or  put  upon  you  what  reftraint  and  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might,  to  enforce  it  on  J 
Will  give  him  cable. 

Oth.  Let  him  do  his  fpite : 

My  fcrvices,  which  I  have  done  the  figniory. 
Shall  out-tonguc  his  complaints.  'Tis  yet  to  know^ 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boafling  is  an  honour^ 

**  The  dttit  himrdf  alfo,  if  he  will,  may  ale  the  aothoritf  of 
an  advocator  or  prefident,  and  make  report  to  the  coonceli  of  9fiy 
ofexre,  and  of  any  amercement  or  paniihnient  that  is  theieapon  to  be 
inflicted ; — for  /&  grtat  is  the  prince's  astthoritie,  that  be  ma^,  m  nuhat* 
fiever  courts  adjoins  himfelfe  f  the  magifirate  tbereht,  beimg  prefix 
dtmt^  as  bis  colUagne  and  comfamiojif  and  have  iquAL  rowBK  with 
TBB  OTHEH  PRESIDENTS,  that  he  might  ^  by  this  means  be  able 
to  look  into  all  things."  P.  41.  Again,  ibidem,  p.  42  :  **  Befidei 
iSm,  this  prince  [i.  e.  the  duke,']  hath  in  every  comtcell  equal  aa« 
thoritie  with  any  of  them,  for  one  foffrage  or  locte."  Thas  we 
fat,  though  he  bad  not  a  double  voice  in  an^  one  aflembly,  ytX  as 
lie  had  a  vole  in  all  the  various  aflemblics,  his  voice,  thus  added  to 
the  voice  of  each  of  the  prciidcQttof  tfaofe  aflemblies,  might  with 
ftriA  propriety  be  called  double,  and  potential. — FotenHal,  D^. 
Johofoft  thinks,  means  opeiative^  having  the  eJtS,  (by  twei^ht  and 
mflmence,)  without  the  external  adual  property.  It  is  ufed,  be  con- 
ocivct,  *'  in  the  ienie  of  fqienoe ;  a  cauftick  is  called  pottniiml  ixc" 
I  cpdtion  whether  Shakfpeare  meant  more  by  the  word  than  ppera^ 
irve,  ox pvwerfuL     MALONa* 

Doable  and  Jingle  anciently  fignified  ftrmg  and  n»eak,  when  ap- 
plied to  liquors,  and  perhaps  to  other  ofaje^  In  this  fenfe  the 
firnKT  epidiet  may  be  employed  by  Brabontio,  and  the  latter,  by 
the  Chief  Juftice  fpeaking  to  FaUtaff:  **  Is  not  your  wit>n^/'' 
When  Macbeth  alfo  talks  of  his  **  fngle  ftate  of  man/'  he  may 
D  no  more  than  his  ijoeiJt  and  debile  ftate  of  mind. 
**  ■  a  voice  potential 

"  As  double  as  the  duke's,*' 
theicfore  only  iignif^  that  Brabantio's  voice  as  a  magni£co» 
as  fbfcibk  as  that  ot  the  duke.    See  Vol.  VII.  p.  360^  n.  5; 
jnd  Vol.  IX.  p.  36,  n.  9.    Steivbns. 

93r  DOUBLE  voice  of  Brabantio  refers  to  the  option,  which  (as 
betng  a  magnifico,  he  was  no  lefs  entitled  to,  than  the  duke  him- 
lelf,)  BiTHBE,  of  nullifying  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  con- 
tiaded  without  his  confent ;  oa,  of  fubjeAing  Othello  to  fine  and 
ifliprifcnincnt,  for  having  feduccd  ao  bcueis.    Hbnliy« 
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I  ftiall  promulgate/)  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  fiege;  *  and  my  demerits^ 
May  fpeak,  unbonneted^^  to  as  proud  a  fortune 


•  *Tisyet  to  inow^ 


(Whkb,  nvben  I  knanu  that  boajiing  is  an  honour ^ 
I  Jball  promulgate,)      Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto,    16%%$ 
reads: 

''  That  boafUng  is  an  honour* 
'*  I  ihall  promulgate,  I  fetch/'  &c. 
Some  words  certainly  were  omitted  at  the  pre(s ;   and  pcihaps 
the^  have  been  fupplied  in  the  wrong  place*  Shakfpeare  might  have 
wntten : 

••  — _  'Tl8  yet  to  know 
**  That  boaftine  is  an  honour;  which  when  I  know^ 
"  1  (hall  promulgate,  I  fetch  my  life,"  &c* 
I  am  yet  to  learn  that  ooafting  is  honourable,  which  when  I  have 
learned,  I  (hall  proclaim  to  the  world  that  I  fetch  my  life  &c 

Malone. 

I  am  perfedUy  fatisfied  with  the  reading  in  the  text^  which 
appean  not  to  have  been  fufpe^kd  of  diiarrangement  by  any  of  cor 
I^edeceflbn.    Stebvbns. 

'■  men  of  royal  fiege;]  Men  who  have  fat  npon  royal 
thrones* 

The  quarto  has — men  of  royal  height.  Siege  is  ofed  lor  feat  by 
other  authors.  So,  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p*  57; :  **  there  was  fire 
vp  a  throne  otfege  royall  for  the  king." 

Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  i^een,  fi.  IL  c.  vii  : 

"  A  ftately^^f  of  foveraigne  majeftye."    Steeysns* 
So,  in  Grafton's  Chronicle,  p.  443  :  *'  Incontinent  after  that  be 
was  placed  in  the  royal  fege,"  &c.    Malonb. 

4 and  my  demerits — ]     Demerits  has  the  fame  meaning  in 

our  author,  and  many  others  of  that  age,  as  merits: 
**  Opinion  that  fo  fticks  on  Martius,  may 
•*  Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius."     Coriolanus. 
Again,  in  Dugdale's  Warwickjhire,  p.  8ifO,  edit.  1730:  **  Henry 
Conway,  efq.  for  his  lingular  demerits  received  the  dignity  of  knight* 
hood." 

Mereo  and  demereo  had  the  fame  meaning  in  the  Roman  language. 

Stbbvbns. 
*  ^^J  fp'okt   unbonneted,^     Thus  all  the  copies  read.     It 
Jhottld  be — unbonneting,  u  e.  without  putting  off  the  i>onnet. 

Pom. 
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As  this  that  I  have  reached :  For  know,  lago^ 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Defdemona, 

I  do  not  fee  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Pope's  emendation^  though 
adopted  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Unbonnetting  may  as  well  be,  wai 
futting  ofi^  as  not  putting  off,  the  bonnet.  Hanmer  reads  e'en  bon- 
neted.   Johnson. 

To  fpeak  u^hfmnetted^  is  to  fpeak  luith  the  cap  off,  which  is 
dirc^y  oppofitc  to  the  poet's  meaning.  Othello  means  to  fay,  that 
his  birth  and  fervices  fet  him  upon  fuch  a  rank,  that  he  may  fpeak 
to  a  fenator  of  Venice  with  his  hat  on ;  i*  e.  without  (bowing  anv 
marks  of  deference  or  inequality.  I  therefore  am  inclined  to  think 
Shakipeare  wrote : 

May /peak,  and,  bonnetted,  ^r.     Theobald. 

Bonneter  (fays  Cotgrave)  \&  to  put  off^  •ne*t  cap.  So,  in  C^ridi^ 
nut :  "  Thofe  who  are  fupple  and  courteous  to  uie  people,  bonneted 
without  any  further  deed  to  heave  them  at  all  into  their  eftimation." 
Unbonneted  may  therefore  iignifv',  tvitbont  taking  the  cap  off*  We 
might,  I  think,  venture  to  read  imbonneted.  It  is  common  with 
Shakfpeare  to  make  or  ufe  words  compounded  in  the  fame  manner. 
Such  are  impanvn,  impaint,  impale,  and  immajk.  Of  all  the  read- 
ings hitherto  propofed,  that  of  Mr.  Theobald  is,  I  think,  the  beft. 

Stbevbhs* 

*  The  objedion  to  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  of  vmbwneted,  L  e« 
nmibont  taking  the  cap  off,  is,  that  Shalcfpeare  has  himfelf  ufi^  tbe 

•  word  in  King  Lear,  Ad  III.  fc  i.  with  the  very  contrary  fignificaF> 
tion,  namely,  for  one  ivhofe  cap  is  off: 

*• Un bonneted  he  runs, 

"  And  bids  what  will  take  all." 

He  mieht,  however^  have  employed  the  word  here  in  a  difierent 
fenie.    Malonb. 

Unbonmeted,  is  uncovered,  revealed,  made  known.  In  the  (e- 
oond  ad  and  third  fcene  of  this  play  we  meet  with  an  expreffion 

fimilar  to  this :  *' you  unlace  your  reputation ;"  and  another 

lA  As  you  like  it.  Ad  IV.  fc.  i  :  *'  Now  winmxsde  your  wifdom." 

A-C. 

Mr.  Fufeli  (and  who  is  better  acquainted  with  the  fenfe  and 
fpirit  of  our  author  ?}  explains  this  contefted  palTage  as  follows: 
••  /  am  bis  equal  orjuperior  in  rank  ;  and  ivere  it  not  fo,  fuch  are  my 
demerits,  that,  unbonnetted,  nvitbout  the  addition  of  patrician  or 
fematorial  dignity,  they  may  fpeak  to  as  proud  a  fortune  &C. 

••At  Venice,  the  bonnet,  as  well  as  the  toge,  is  a  badge  of 
ariftocratick  honours  to  this  day."    Stebtiks. 

Vol.  XV.  D  d 
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I  would  not  my  unhoufcd  ^  free  condition 
Put  into  circumfcription  and  confine 
For  the  fea's  worth,'   But,  look !  what  lights  come 
yonder  ? 

Enter  Cassio,  at  a  diftance^  and  certain  Officers  with 

torches. 

Iago.  Thefe  are  the  raifedTather,  and  his  friends : 
You  were  heft  go  in. 

Oth.  Not  I :  I  muft  be  found  i 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfedl  foul. 
Shall  manifeft  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 

Iago.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

Oru.  The  fervants  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieute- 
nant. 

6  ^^^^UHhwJed — ]  Free  from  dowuftkk  caret.  A  thought  m- 
taral  to  an  adventurer.    Johnson. 

Othello  talking  as  a  foldier*  unhwfed  nuy  ilgnify  the  hanog  ai 
fettled  hoafe  or  habitation.     Whalley. 

7  For  tbe/ea's  luortL]  I  would  not  marry  her,  though  (he  were 
as  rich  as  the  Adriatick,  which  the  Doge  annually  marries. 

JOHNSOI. 

As  the  gold  ring,  annually  thrown  by  the  Do^  Into  the  Adriadck, 
cannot  be  faid  to  nave  much  enriched  it,  I  bebeve  the  common  and 
obvious  meaning  of  this  palTaee  is  the  true  one. 

The  fame  words  occur  in  Sir  w.  D'Avenant's  Crtul Brwiber^  i6jo: 

*•  he  would  not  lofe  that  privilege* 

**  For  tbe/ea's  nvorth.** 
Perhaps  the  phrafe  is  proverbial. 

Pliny  the  naturalift  has  a  chapter  on  the  riches  of  the  fta. 
Agam,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

**  for  all  the  fun  fees,  or 

'*  The  clofe  earth  wombs,  or  the  frofeund/ea  hides 
**  In  unknonun  fathoms^*  &C. 
Again,  in  King  Henry  K  Ad  I : 

**  — — —  As  rich  with  praife, 

•*  As  is  the  ooace,  and  bottom  of  the  fea^ 

••  With  funken  wreck,  and  fumle^  treafuries." 

Stiivss». 
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The  goodncfs  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  I  • 
What  is  the  news  i  ^ 

Cas.  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  hafte-poft-hafle  appearance,^ 
Even  on  the  inllant.  ... 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you? 

Cas.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine; 
It  is  a  bufinefs  of  fome  heat:  the  gallies 
Have  fent  a  dozen  fequent  meflengers* 
This  very  night,  at  one  another's  heels ; 
And  many  of  the  confuls,*  rais'd,  and  met. 
Are  at  the  duke's  already:  You  have  been  hotlj 

call'd  for; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The  fenate  hath  fent  about  ^  three  feveral  quefls. 
To  fearch  you  out. 

•  n^  gpodnefs  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  /]     So,  in  Meajurt 
for  Meafure  : 

**  The  bed  and  wholefomeft  rpirits  of  the  night 
"  Envellop  you,  good  Provoft!"    Ste£Vens* 

9  jonr  bafte-pofl^bafte  appearance^     The  comma,  hitherto 

{daced  after  hafte^  Ihould  be  a  hyphen.  Tour  hafte-pofi-hafte  afpear-^ 
once  is  your  immediate  appearance.  The  words  "  Hafte^  poft,  hope,** 
were  in  our  author's  time  ufually  written  on  the  cover  of  packets, 
or  letters,  fent  exprefs.     Ritson. 

*  fequent  mejfengers — ]     The  Mi  quarto  ic»&^^frefuini 
meflengers*    Stbevens. 

^  the  confuls^     See  p.  382,  n*  3.     Stbevens. 

4  The  fenate  hath  fent  about — ]     The  early  quartos,  and  all  the 
modem  editors,  have, 

The  fenate  fent  above  three  feveral  quefts^ 
The  folio : 

Ti&^y^fftf/^  hath /w/ about  ^f. 
That  b,  about  the  city.    I  have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  folio. 

Johnson. 
^uefti  are,  on  this  occafion,  fearches.    So,  in  Heywood's  Brazem 
Age,  1613: 

•«  Now,  if  in  all  his  quefis,  he  be  witheld." 
Ad  aocicat  MS.  entitled  <*  1  he  boke  of  hantyng  that  is  deped 
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OrB.  *Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  fpend  a  word  here  in  the  houfe. 
And  go  with  you.  [Exit. 

Cas.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

Iago.  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land 
carack;* 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  ever. 

Cas.  I  do  not  underftand. 

Iago.  He's  married. 

Cas.  To  who?* 

Mayfter  of  game/'  has  the  fbllowine  explanation  of  the  woid 
fueft :  **  This  word  queft  is  a  terme  of  herte  hunters  of  beyonde 
the  fee ;  and  is  thus  moche  to  fay  as  whan  the  hunter  goth  to  fjndt 
of  the  hert  and  to  herborow  him.*'    Stbbvens. 

4  _  a  land  carack  ;]  A  carack  is  a  (hip  of  great  bulk,  and 
commonly  of  great  value ;  perhaps  what  we  now  call  a  galleom. 

JOHNSOV. 

So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Coxcomb  : 
*«  —they'll  be  freighted  ; 

«*  They're  m^de  like  earache  all  for  ftrength  and  ftowagc." 

Stbevbvi. 

The  firfl  (hips  that  came  richly  laden  from  the  Weft  Indies  to 

Europe  were  thofe  from  the  Caraccas,  part  of  the  Spanilh  fettle- 

ments :  and  fome  years  ago  a  Caracca  Ihip  generally  proved  a  veij 

rich  prize.     M.  Mason. 

A  carack^  or  carick^  (for  fo  it  was  more  freauently  written  in 
Shakfpeare's  time,)  is  of  higher  oriein,  and  was  denominate  from 
the  Spanilh  word,  caraca,  which  iignifies  a  veflel  of  great  bulk^ 
conftruded  to  carry  a  heavy  burthen.  The  Spanilh  caraca^  Min- 
ihen  thinks,  may  have  been  formed  from  the  Italian  carko^  a  lading, 
or  freight.     Malone. 

^  To  *who  f'\  It  is  fomewhat  fingular  that  Calfio  (hoald  alk  thif 
^uellion.     In  ihe  3d  fccne  of  the  3d  ad,  Iago  fays : 

<*  Did  Michael  Caflio,  when  you  woo'^my  lady, 
"  Know  of  your  love  ? 
'*  Oth.   Fromfirft  to  lajl^ 
'  He  who  was  acquainted  with  the  obied  courted  by  hb  friend,  could 
have  little  reafon  for  doubting  to  whom  he  would  be  married. 

Stebvbks. 
Caflio'f  feeming  ignorance  of  Othello's  courtlhip  or  marriage 
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RC'-enter  Othello. 

Iago.  Many,  to— Come,  captain,  will  you  go? 
Orn.  Have  with  you.* 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  feek  for  you* 

Enter  Brabantio,  Roderigo,  and  Officers  of  nighty 
with  torches  and  weapons. 

Iago.  It  is  Brabantio: — ^general,  be  advis'd; ' 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

Oth.  .  Hola!  ftand  there! 

bgiRitf)V;Sig|jyv  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  ^^  '^^  •  Down  with  him,  thief! 

\^^       Jr,   \  \[  [They  draw  on  botbjides. 

Iago.  You,  Rjoderigo!  come,  fir,  I  am  for  you. 

Oru.  ^ep  up  your  bright  fwords,  for  the  dew 
•  ^  ^ill  ruft  them. — 
Good  fignior,  you  (hall  more  command  with  years^ 
Than  with  your  weapons. 


\  only  be  afie6bd ;  in  order  to  keep  hu  friend's  fecret,  till  it 
i poUickly  known.     Blackstonb. 

Or  be  might  fear  that  Othello  had  proved  falfe  to  the  gentle 
IM9cinona»  and  married  another.     M  a  l  o  n  b  • 

Hour  &r  this  fufpicioas  apprehenfion  would  have  become  the 
beoerolent  Caffio,  the  intimate  friend  of  Othello^  let  the  reader 
joctge.    SrpBVBifs. 

^  Have  ^Mfh  joii.}  This  expreffion  denotes  readinefs.  Soj  in 
die  ancient  J»uriude  of  Nature,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

**  And  iaw  tKat  Glotony  wold  nedys  begone ; 
**  Have  nuith  thee,  Glotony,  quoth  he  anon, 
•*  For  I  muft  go  wyth  thee." 
fheVoLX.  p.  571,  n.  5*    Stbevens. 

1  —  ke  adyis'd ;]     That  is,  be  cooli  be  cauiims ;  be  MJcreet. 

Johnson, 
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Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief,  where  haft  thou  ftow'd 
my  daughter? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  haft  enchanted  her: 
For  rU  refer  me  to  all  things  of  fenfe. 
If  ftie  in  chains  of  magick  were  not  bound, 
AVhether  a  maid— fo  tender,  fair,  and  happy ; 
-  So  oppofite  to  marriage,  that  ftie  fliunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation,* — 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock. 
Run  from  her.guardage  to  the  footy  bofom 
Of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight.' 

*  The  nvealthy  curled  darlings  of  smr  natiw^  Curled  is  eUruA 
and  oftentatioujly  dreffed.  He  had  not  the  hair  particularly  m  bis 
thoughts.    Johnson. 

On  another  occafion  Shakfpeare  employs  the  fame  ezpreffion,  mi 
evidently  alludes  to  the. hair : 

**  If  (he  lirft  meet  the  curled  Antony,"  &c. 
Sir  W.  D'Avcnant  uies  the  fame  exprcflion  in  his  Juft  Italiemt  1650: 

<'  The  curl'd  and  iilken  nobles  of  the  towou*' 
Again: 

•     **  Such  as  the  curled  youth  of  Italy." 
I  believe  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  meaning  in  the  preient  infiance. 
Thus,  Turnus,  in  the  1 2th  .£neid,  fpeaking  of  .£aeas : 

**  ■  fcedare  in  pulvere  crines 

*'  Vibratos  calidoferro^^'^'^.^*     Stebvbns. 

That  Dr.  Johnfon  was  miftaken  in  hb  interpretation  of  this  line, 
is  afcertained  by  our  }H)et's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  where  the  hair  is  not 
merely  alluded  to,  but  exprefsly  mentioned,  and  the  epithet  aM 
is  added  as  charadteridick  of  a  perfon  of  the  higheft  rank : 
**  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair.'* 
Tarquin,  a  king's  fon,  is  the  perfon  fpoken  of.  £d^,  wba 
he  was  **  proud  in  heart  and  mind,"  curl* d  his  hair.    Ma  lone. 

9  Of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou;  to  fear,  not  to  delight.']  To  fear,  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  may  mean — to  terrify.  So,  in  AT.  Henry  FL  P.  Ill  •* 

•*  For  Warwick  was  a  bug  that y^'/zrV  us  all.** 
The  line  fpoken  by  Brabantio  is  redundant  in  its  meafure.  It  might 
originally  have  ran— 

Of  fuch  as  thou ;  to  fear  y  not  to  delight, 
Mr.  Rowe,  however,  feems  to  have  felcfted  the  words  I  would  omit, 
as  proper  to  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  Horatio,  who  applies  then 
to  tothario  : 

««  To  be  the  prey  of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou  art."   Stccveks. 
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rjudge  me  the  world/  if  'tis  not  grofs  in  fenfc. 
That  thou  had  pradtis'd  on  her  with  foul  charms ; 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs^  or  minerals^ 
That  waken  motion :  ^—1*11  have  it  difputed  on: 


— —  to  fear,  noi  io  delight.]    To  one  more  likely  to  terrify  than 

delight  her.     So,  in  the  next  fcene  (Brabantio  is  again  the  fpeaker} : 

**  To  fall  in  love  with  whztjhf /ear* d  to  look  on," 

Mr.  Steevens  {uppoks/ear  to  be  a  verb  here,  ofed  in  the  fenfe  of 

to  trrrijy ;  a  fienincation  which  it  formerly  had.     But  fear,  I  a{>- 

prehend,  is  a  iub(lantive»  and  poetically  ufed  for  the  objea  of  fear. 

Malone. 
*  [yttJge  me  the  nvorld,  &c.]     The  lines  fdlowing  in  crotchets 
are  not  in  the  firft  edition*  [1622.]     Pope. 

^  Abused  her  delicate  youth  nuith  drugs ^  or  minerals. 
That  'waken  jaotkon :]     [Old  copy — weaken,]     Hanmer  reads 
with  probability : 

That  ivaken  motion  ;  Johnson* 

Motion  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  of  this  play  is  ufed  in  the  very  fenfe 
in  which  Sir  T.  Hanmer  would  employ  it : — **  But  we  have  reafon 
to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  ftings,  our  unbitted  lufts/' 

Steevens. 

To  nueaken  motion  is,  to  impair  the  faculties.  It  was  till  very  lately, 
and  may  with  fome  be  ftill  an  opinion,  that  philtres  or  love  potions 
"have  the  power  of  perverting,  and  of  courfe  weakening  or  impair- 
ing both  the  fight  and  judgement,  and  of  procuring  Tondneis  or 
dotage  toward  any  unworthy  obje^  who  adminifters  them.  And 
by  motion,  Shakfpeare  means  the  fenfes  which  are  depraved  and 
weakened  by  thele  fafcinating  mixtures.     Ritson. 

The  folio,  where  alone  this  paflage  is  found,  reads : 

That  weaken  motion  : . 

I  have  adopted  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  emendation,  becaofe  I  have 
a  good  reafon  to  believe  that  the  words  lAfeaken  and  nvaken  were  in 
Shakfpeare's  time  pronounced  alike,  and  hence  the  miftake  might 
cafily  nave  happened.  Motion  is  elfewhere  ufed  by  our  poet  pre« 
dicly  in  the  fenfe  required  here.     So,  in  Cjmbelim: 

"  for  there's  no  motion 

'*  That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 

•*  It  is  the  woman's  part." 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

*•  fenfe  fure  you  have, 

•*  Elfe  could  you  not  have  motion,** 

D  d  4 
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•Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee,] 


Again,  in  Meafurefor  Meafure  : 

** one  who  never  feels 

**  The  wanton  flings  and  motions  of  the  fcnfc.*' 
So  alfo,  in  j^  Mad  Worlds  my  Mafters^  by  Middleton,  1608  : 
"  And  in  myfelf  footh  up  adulterous  motions ^ 
•'  And  fuch  an  appetite  as  I  know  damns  me/* 
We  have  in  the  play  before  us — tuakend  fwratb^  and  I  think  in 
fome  other  play  of  Shakfpeare — twaken'd  Iwe,     So,  in  our  poet^i 
117th  Sonnet: 

•*  But  (hoot  not  at  me  in  your  ivaken  d  hate.** 
Ben  Jonfon  id  his  preface  to  Volpone  has  a  fimilar  phraieology : 
**  it  being  the  office  of  the  comick  poet  to  ftirrt  mf  gendt 

affeaions" 

Mr.  Theobald  reads — That  weaken  notion,  i.  e.  fays  he,  her  right 
conception  and  idea  of  things  ;  underdanding,  judgement. 

This  reading  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  derives  fome  fupport  from 
a  paffage  in  King  Lear,  A&.  JI.  fc.  iv. — "  either  his  notion  nveakem, 
or  his  difcernings  are  lethargy *d/'  But  the  objection  to  it  is,  diat 
no  opiates  or  intoxicating  potions  or  powders  of  any  fort  can  diftort 
or  pervert  the  intdUSs,  but  by  deftroying  them  for  a  time;  nor 
was  it  ever  at  any  time  believed  by  the  mod  credulous,  that  Ufct' 
fvwdfrst  as  they  \verc  called,  could  ^weaken  the underfiamding,  thon|h 
it  was  formerly  believed  that  they  could  fajcinate  the  ajrdiuts :  or 
in  other  words,  lunken  motion, 
firabantio  afterwards  afferts, 

"  That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  bloody 
**  He  wrought  upon  her." 
(Our  poet,  itfhould  be  remembered,  in  almoft  all  his  plays  ofei 
blood  for  ffiffion.  Sec  p.  257,  n.  2  ;  and  Vol.  XI.  d.  296,  n.  i, 
and  p.  578,  n.  5.)  And  one  of  the  fenators  aiks  Othdlo,  not, 
whetner  he  had  ivtaken'd  Defdemona's  underfianding,  but  wl^cther 
he  did 

*«  ^p.  I  by  indireft  and  forced  courfes 
•*  Subdue  2Lnd  poi/on  this  young  maid's  affeSions** 
The  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  love-powders  was  formerly  fo  pro- 
valent,  that  in  the  parliament  fummoncd  by  King  Richard  tbc 
Third,  on  his  ufurping  the  throne,  it  was  publickly  urged  as  i 
charge  againd  lady  Grey,  that  fliehad  bewitched  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  «*  by  drange  potions  and  amorous  charms,**  See  FabiaUi 
p.  495;  Speed,  p.  913,  edit.  1632  ;  and  Habington's  Hifttfj 'f 
King  Edfward the  Fourth 9  p«35-     Malone. 

In  the  pailagcs  adduced  by  Mr.  Stcevcns  and  Mr.  Malone,  to 
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For  an  abufer  of  the  world/  a  pradifer 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant:— 
Lay  hold  upon  him;  if  he  do  refift. 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

Oth.  Hold  your  hands^ 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  reft : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  ftiould  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  anfwer  this  your  charge  ? 

Brj/.  To  prifon ;  till  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  courfe  of  diredt  feffion. 
Call  thee  to  anfwer. 

Oth.  What  if  I  do  obey? 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  fatisfied; 
Whofe  meflengers  are  here  about  my  fide, 

proTC  that  mofiatt  ^^^luftful  dtfires^  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
word  derives  tJt^peculimr  meanings  either  from  {oioc  epithet,  or  re* 
ftri^tive  mode  of  expreflion,  with  which  it  (lands  connected.  But, 
had  it  been  ufed  abjoluuly^  in  that  Jenje^  with  what  conliftency  " 
could  Brabantio  attribute  the  emotions  of  luft  in  his  daughter,  to 
the  irritation  of  thofe  very  philtres,  which  he,  in  the  felf-(ame 
breath,  reprefents  as  abatine  it? 

The  drugs  or  minerals^  with  which  Othello  is  charged  as  having 
almjei  the  delicatt  jouth  of  Defdemona,  were  fuppofed  to  have  ac- 
complilhed  his  parpofe,  by 

«*  Charming  her  blood  with  pleafing  heavinefs," 
thereby  nvedkeninE  motion,  that  \%^  Jubduing  her  maiden   pu- 
dency, amd  luUing  her  wonted   coyness  into  a  Jiate  of  ac^ 
^mefceuce* 

That  this  is  the  fenfe  of  the  pafTage,  is  further  evident  from 
Srhmt  follows ;  for  fo  bafhful  was  Ine  of  difpofidon, 

««  that  her  MOTION 

•«  Blufli'd  at  hcrfelf :" 
and,  diercfbre,  adds  Brabantio : 

««  1  vouch  again, 

"  That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood, 

'*  Or  with  fome  dram  conjur'd  to  this  eficft, 

*•  He  wrought  upon  her."    Henley. 

^  For  an  abufer  &c,]  The  firft  quarto  reads— ^«ri&  an  abufer 
^    Stbivbni. 
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Upon  fomc  prefent  bufincfs  of  the  ftatc. 
To  bring  *  me  to  him  ? 

Of?.  'Tis  true,  mod  worthy  fignior. 

The-  duke's  in  council ;  and  your  noble  felf, 
I  am  fure,  is  fent  for. 

Bra.  How !  the  duke  in  council ! 

In  this  time  of  the  night ! — Bring  him  away: 
Mine's  not  an  idle  caufe:  the  duke  himfelfi 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  ftate. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  'twere  their  own: 
For  if  fuch  adions  may  have  pafTage  free, 
Bond-flaves,  and  pagans,^  Ihall  our  ftatefmen  be. 

^  Ti  bring -^]     The  quartos  read — To  bear.    Stb evens. 

*  Bond'Jlawes,  and  pagans,]  Mr,  Theobald  alters  pagan  to 
pageants^  for  this  reafon,  *<  That  pagans  are  as  ftriA  and  monl  ^ 
the  world  over,  as  the  moft  regalar  Chriftians,  in  the  preferfitioB 
of  private  property."  But  what  then  ?  The  fpeaker  had  not  iStm 
higti  opinion  of  pagan  morality,  as  is  plain  from  hence,  that  diii 
important  difcovery,  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  paganiibi^  was  firt 
made  by  our  editor.    War  burton. 

The  meaning  of  thefe  expreflions  of  Brabantio  feem  to  have  ban 
miftaken.  I  believe  the  morality  of  either  chriflians  or  pagans 
was  not  in  our  author's  thoughts.  He  alludes  to  the  common  con- 
dition of  all  blacks,  who  come  from  their  own  country,  hoik^fiaws 
and  pagans ;  and  ufes  the  word  in  contempt  of  Othello  aiid  hii 
complexion. — If  this  Moor  is  now  fuffered  to  efcape  with  impo- 
nity,  it  will  be  fuch  an  encouragement  to  his  blacic  conntiymcn, 
that  we  may  expe^  to  fee  all  the  firft  offices  of  our  date  £lkd  op 
by  the  pagans  and  bond-flaves  of  Africa.     Ste e  v  e  k s. 

In  our  author's  time  pagan  was  a  very  common  expreffionofcoo- 
tempt.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 
«*  What /fl[^tf«  may  that  be  ?" 
See  Vol.  IX.  p.  68,  n.  8.    Malone. 
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SCENE     III. 

Vbefame.     A  CounciUOMmber. 

The  Duke,  and  Senators,  Jtifing  at  a  table  %  Officers 
attending. 

DuKB.  There  is  no  compofition '  in  thefe  news/ 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1.  SEif.  Indeed,  they  are  difproportion*d; 
My  letters  fay,  a  hundred  and  feven  gallies. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2.  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred: 
But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  juft  account, 

(As  in  thefe  cafes^  where  the  aim  reports,* 


f  There  is  mo  compofition — ]  Comfofition,  for  cmijsftencj^  cm" 
nrincy.     Waiburton. 

*  thefe  ne^s^     Thus  the  qoartOy  1622,  and  foch  wasfre- 

qoently  the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  age.     So,  in  The  Sfamifi 
Tragtdjt  1610 : 

«*  The  nemji  are  more  delightful  to  his  foul, .** 

See  alfo  Vol.  X.  p.  115,  n.  9.    The  folio  reads — this  news. 

Maloni. 

9  As  im  thefe  cafes,  nvhere  the  aim  reforis,']  The  folio  has— /^ 
aim  reports.  But,  the^  aim  reports,  f  the  reading  of  the  quarto] 
has  a  fenfe  fufficiently  eafy  and  commodious.  Where  men  report  not 
by  certain  knowledge,  but  by  aim  and  conjedure.    Johnson. 

To  aim  is  to  conjedure.     So,  in  The  Tiuo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
•*  But  fearing  left  my  jealous  aim  might  err." 
Anin,  in  the  manu^ript  known  by  the  title  of  William  and  the 
Irmvolf,  in  the  librar)'  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  : 

*'  No  man  upon  mold,  might  ajme  the  number."     P.  ^6. 

STESVBK9. 

*— oniirrr  the  aim  reports, '\    In  thefe  cafes  where  coojednre  or 
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'Tis  oft  with  difFercnceJ  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkifli  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  poflible  enough  to  judgement; 
I  do  not  fo  fecure  me  in  the  error. 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  fenfe. 

SjjLOR.[ff^ilbin.]  What  ho!  what  ho!  what  ho! 

Erttfr  an  Officer  with  a  Sailor. 

Orf.  A  melTenger  from  the  gallies. 

Duke.  Now?  the  bufinc^ 

Sjtiu  The  Turkifh  preparation  makes  for  RhodS? 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  ftate. 
By  fignior  Angelo.'  ,^ 

Duke.  How  fey  you  by  this  change?  [ 

i.Sen.  ,  Thiscann^l]^ 

By  no  afTay  of  reafon ;  *  *tis  a  pageant,  3^H^ 

To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaze :  WheO:  we  C9pfidci;\^^;,  ? 
The  importancy  of  ^prus  to.ihe  Tudp  '^^^ 

And  let  ourfelves  again  but  underftana. 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  queftion'  bear  it. 


fafpicion  tells  the  tale.    J/m  is  again  ufed  as  a  fubftantlvc,  in  din 
fenie,  in  ^u/ius  Ca/ar : 

«*  What  you  would  woik  roc  to,  I  have  fomc  aim/* 

Maloivi. 

9  By  fignior  Angela.^  This  hemiftich  is  wanting  in  the  fiik 
quarto.     Steevens. 

^  Bj  no  aflay  of  reafon ;]  Bring  it  to  the  teft,  examine  it  by  rctfoa 
as  we  examine  metals  by  the  afaj^  it  will  be  found  connteiftit  \if 
all  trials.     Johnson. 

J  .^^^fwitb  more  facile  queftion — ]  ^eftion  is  fordlcaSof 
JSreiiffg.     With  more  eafy  endea^vour.     Johnson. 

So  may  he  nvitb  more  facile  queilion  bear  //,]    That  is,  he  BU7 
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For  that  it  ilands  not  ^  ia  fuch  warlike  brace/ 

But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 

That  Rhodes  is  drefe'd  in: — if  we  make  thought  of 

this» 
We  muft  not  think,  the  Turk  is  fo  unfkilful. 
To  leave  that  lateft,  which  concerns  him  firft; 
Neglefting  an  attempt  of  eafe,  and  gain. 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitlefs.* 

Duke.  Nay,    in  all   confidence,   he's  not  for 

Rhodes. 

OtF.  Here  is  more  news. 


Enter  a  Meflcnger. 

Mess.  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious. 
Steering  with  due  courlc  toward  the  ifle  of  Rhodes, 
^Hbive  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 

X.  Sen.  Ay,  fo  I  thought  :^ — How  many,  as  you 
guefs? 

Mess.  Of  thirty  fail:  and  now  do  they  re-ftem* 


.cmy  it  widi  lefs  difpate,  with  Ids  oppofitioiu   I  don't  fee  how  the 
wofd  ^ftiom  can  fignify  the  aa  of  feelumg^  though  the  word  fuifi 
M.  Mason. 


4  For  that  itftatids  not  &c*]  The  feven  following  lines  are  added 
finoe  the  firft  edition.     Pope. 

i  noarlike  brace,]  State  of  defence.     To  arm  was  called  to 

iwmee  m  the  armour.     Johnson. 

^  To  nMMike,  attdwzp,  a  danger  profalefi.^    To  fwage  here,  as  in 
fluny  other  places  in  dhakfpeare^  figmfies  to  fight,  to  combat. 
IliDty  in  King  Lear: 

«•  To  ijuage  againil  the  enmity  of  the  air." 
It  Ux^  its  rife  from  the  common  expreffion,  to  wage  war. 

Stbevbns. 
7  Jjtjo  &c.]  This  line  is  not  in  the  firft  quarto.     Stbevens. 
•  do  tbey  rc-ftem-— ]  The  quartos  mean  to  read, — re-fterae^ 

^'^Kt^gh  in  the  firft  of  them  die  word  is  miifpelt.    Stci vb n s. 
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Their  backward  courfe,  bearing  with  frank  ap- 
pearance 
Their  purpofes  toward  Cyprus. — Signior  Montano, 
Your  trufty  and  moft  valiant  fervitor. 
With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus. 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him.* 

Duke.  *Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus.— 
Marcus  Lucchefc,*  is  he  not  in  town  ? 

I.  Sen.  He*s  now  in  Florence. 

Z)i/i:£.Writefromus;  wifhhim'  poft-poft-haftc: 
defpatch/ 

I.  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant 
Moor. 

jE/i/^r  Brabantio,  Othello,  Iago,  Roderigo,^^/ 
Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  mpft  ftraight  employ 
you 
Againft  the  general  enemy  Ottoman.* 

9  A?id  prays  jou  to  believe  h'tm.']    He  entreats  you  not  to  doobt 
the  truth  of  this  intelligence.     Johnson. 

*  Marcus  Lucchefe,]  The  old  copies  have  Lucckot.  Mr.  Steefcn 
made  the  corrc^on.     Ma  lone. 

J  'wijh  him — ]  i.  e.  recommend,  defire  him.  Sec  VoL  IV. 

p.  462,  n,  4,  and  other  places.     Rbbo. 

4  f^j^jijh  him  /o/?-poft-hafte :  defpatch.]    i.  c.  tdl  him  wt 

wilh  him  to  make  all  pajjihle  hap.    Fofi-hafte  is  before  in  this  p!if 
ufed  adjedively: 

•*  And  he  requires  your  hd&t'pofi-haJU  appearance.** 

All  meffengers  in  the  time  of  Shakfpearc  were  enjoined,  "  ^ 
hrp  ;  for  thy  life,  poft  hap." 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto,  1622.     The  folio 
reads : 

Write  from  us  to  him,  poft,  poft-hap  difpauh.     Malojci. 

*  Valiant  Othello,  nve  mufi  ftraight  employ ym 

Agaivft  the  general  enemy  Ottoman.]  It  is  part  of  the  policf  « 
the  Venetian  ftate  never  to  cntruft  the  command  of  an  ann/W* 
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I  did  not  fee  you;  welcome, gentle  fignior; 

[To  Brabantio. 
We  lack'd  your  counfel  and  your  help  to-night. 

Bkji.  So  did  I  yours :  Good  your  grace,  pardon  me ; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  bulinefs. 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed;  nor  doth  the  general 

care^ 
Take  hold '  on  me ;  for  my  particular  grief 

native.  '*  To  exclude,  therefore,  (fays  Contareno,  as  tranflated  by 
Lewkenor,  410.  i  ^gg,)  oot  of  our  eftate  the  danger  or  occafion  oi 
any  fuch  ambitious  enterprifes,  our  anoeftors  held  it  a  better  couHb 
to  defend  the  dominions  on  the  continent  with  foreign  mercenary 
fcldiers,  than  with  their  homebred  citizens."  Again :  *'  Their 
charges  and  yearly  occafions  of  difbnrfement  are  likewife  very 
great ;  for  alwaies  they  do  entertain  in  honourable  fort  with  great 
piovifion  a  caftaine  generally  who  alwaies  is  aftranger  b§rne.** 

Malonb. 
It  was  ufnal  for  the  Venetians  to  employ  ftrangers  and  even 
Moors  in  their  wars.     See  The  IFbiU  De^'d,  or  FUtoria  Corombwa^ 
Aa  V.  fc  i.    See  alfo  HowelPs  Leturs,  B.  I.  S.  i.  Letter  xxviii. 

RiED. 

^  general  care  — ]     The  word  core,  which  encumbers  the 

v€ife,  was  probably  added  by  the  players.  Shakfpeare  ufes  the 
gemermlas  a  iubftantive,  though,  I  think,  not  in  this  fenfe.  Joh  nso  v. 

The  word  general,  when  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a  fubftantive,  al- 
ways implies  the  populace,  not  the  pubhck :  and  if  it  were  ufed 
beie  as  an  adjedive,  without  the  word  care,  it  muft  refer  to  grief 
in  die  following  line,  a  word  which  may  properly  denote  a  pn^'ate 
Ibrrow,  but  not  the  alarm  which  a  nation  is  fuppofed  to  feel  on  the 
q>proach  of  a  formidable  enemy.  M.  Mason. 
I  fnppofe  the  author  wrote — 

Rau'd  nufrom  bed;  nor  doth  the  general  care    ■   ■■ 
and  not 

Hath  raised  me  from  my  bed;  &c. 
The  words  in  the  Roman  charaAer  I  regard  as  playhouf^  interpola- 
tions, by  which  the  metre  of  this  tragedy  is  too  frequc»;rly  dc- 
langed.    Stbevens. 

general  care—-"] 

**  — juvenumque  prodis, 

*«  Publico  cura.**     Hon     St  I  ■  v  B  N  i. 


*«  Fublica  cura.       Uor,     bT 1 1  v  B  N  i. 

^  Take  bold—]    The  firft  quarto  icadi--.Takc  any  hold 

Si '. 


Si  r  fVBK<. 
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Is  of  fo  flood-gate  and  o*er-bearing  nature. 
That  it  engluts  and  fwallows  other  forrows. 
And  it  is  ftill  itfelf. 

Duke.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Bra.  My  daughter!  O,  my  daughter! 

Sen.  Dead? 

Bra.  Ay,  tomcj 

She  is  abus'd,  ftol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  fpells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks:^ 
For  nature  fo  prepofteroufly  to  err. 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  fenfe,* 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not  ^ 

"  By  /pells  and  medicines  bought  of  mowttebanks  .•]  R)7ner  hai 
ridiculed  this  circumftance  as  anbecomine  (both  for  its  weaknefi 
md  fuperilition,)  the  gravity  of  the  accufer,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
tribunal :  but  his  criticifm  only  expofes  his  own  ignorance.  The 
.circumftance  was  not  only  exaddy  in  chara^er,  bot  urged  with  the 
mateft  addrefs^  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  infilled  on*  For,  by  the 
Venetian  law,  the  giving  love  potions  was  very  criminal,  as  Shsk- 
ipeare,  without  queftion  well  underftood.  Thus  the  law»  Dei 
maleficii  et  herharie^  cap.  xvii.  of  the  code,  intitled,  "  Delia  pnK 
miflion  del  maleficio."  '*  Statuimo  etiamdio,  che-fe  alcun  homo,o 
femina,  harra  fatto  maleBcii,  iquali  fe  dimandano  vulgarmente  Mitf- 
toriey  o  veramente  alcuni  altri  maleficii,  che  alcun  homo  o  femini 
fe  haveflbn  in  odio,  fia  frufta  et  bollado,  et  che  hara  confegliado 
patifca  fimilc  pena."  And  therefore  in  the  preceding  fcene  Biabas- 
tio  calls  them, 

•*  arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrant." 

Warbuetoit. 
Though  I  believe  Shakfpeare  knew  no  more  of  this  Venetiin 
law  than  I  do,  yi^t  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  edi&  of  dutf 
fapient  prince,  king  James  the  Firft,  againft 

•* pradifers 

"  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant/'     Stebvins. 
Seep.  407,  n.  3.     Malone. 
•  Being  not  &c.]     This  line  is  wanting  in  the  firft  quarto. 

STEEVEKJt 

9  For  ftnturefo  prepofieroujly  to  erVy 
Sans  'wiickcraft  could  not — j     The  grammar  requires  we  flwaH 
read : 
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Duke.  Whoe'er  he  be,  that,  in  this  foul  pro- 
cecding. 
Hath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  herfelf. 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  ihall  yourfelf  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  fenfe;  yea,  though  our  proper  fon 
Stood  in  your  adtion/ 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace; 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor;  whom  now,  it  feems; 
Your  fpecial  mandate,  for  the  ftate  affairs. 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Duke  and  Sen.        We  arc  very  forry  for  it. 
Duke.  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  fay  to 
this  ?  [To  Othello. 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  fo. 

0th.  Mod  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  figniors. 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  mailers, — 

For  nature  fo  prepofterottflj  err^  &c. 
without  the  article  to ;  aiid  then  the  fentence  will  be  complete. 

M.  Mason. 
Were  I  certain  that  our  author  defigned  the  fentence  to  be  com* 
plefc,  and  not  to  be  cot  (hort  by  the  Duke's  interruption,  I  (hould 
feadily  adopt  the  amendment  propofed  by  Mr.  M.  Mafon. 

STEEVElfS. 

Omiffion  is  at  all  times  the  mofl  dangerous  mode  of  emendation, 
md  here  afTuredly  is  unneceffary.  We  have  again  and  again  had 
occafion  to  obferve,  that  Shakfpeare  freqaently  begins  to  conilruA 
a  (entence  in  one  mode,  and  ends  it  in  another.  See  p.  87,  n.  6. 
Here  he  nfes  could  not,  as  if  he  had  written,  has  not  tke  pvwer  or 
€apadtj  to,  &C.    It  is  not  in  nature  fo  to  err ;  (he  knows  not  how 

to  do  It.      Ma  LONE. 

Mr.  Malone's  opinion  relative  to  omiffions,  is  contradided  by  an 
ancient  canon  of  criticifm, — Pr^firatur  USh  hrevkr.  I  think  it, 
in  xefpefl  to  Shakfpeare,  of  all  other  modes  of  emendation  the 
Jeaft  rcprchenfible.  See  the  Advertifemcnt  prefixed  to  this  edition 
of  our  author,  and  Vol.  III.  p.  67,  6S,  n.  6.    Steevens. 

»  Stood  in  your  aBion.^  Were  the  man  expofed  to  your  charge  ot 
mccnJatkH.     Joh  n  so  N* 

Vol.  XV.  E  e 
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That  I  have  ta*eii  away  this  old  man*s  daughter^ 
It  is  moft  true;  true,  I  have  married  her; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending* 
Hath  this  extent^  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  my 

fpeech. 
And  little  blefs*d  with  the  fet  phrafc  of  peace;* 
For  fince  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years*  pith. 
Till  now  fome  nine  moons  wafted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  dcareft  adion  *  in  the  tented  field; 


5  Tie  'very  head  and  front  of  my  offeniwg*^     The 
^boU,  unextenuated.    Johnson. 

**  From  caufae  non  iatis  honefta  eft,*'  is  a  phrafe  ii(ed  by  Qao- 
tilian.    Ste  evens. 

A  fimilar  expreffion  is  found  in  Marlowe's  Tamhmrlame,  1590: 
*'  The  man  that  in  xhit  forehead  of  lus  fbrtancs 
•     *«  Beares  figures  of  renowne  and  miracle." 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

•'  So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  ^lory, 

*'  As  fmiles  upon  the  foreteadof  this  adion."    MalOKi. 

^  Jnd  little  blefs*d  ivith  the  fet  fbra/e  of  peace ;]  Soft  b  the  Idl- 
ing of  the  folio.    Johnson. 

This  apology,  if  addreffed  to  his  miftrcfs,  had  been  well  expicflei 
But  what  he  wanted,  in  fpcaking  before  a  Venetian  fenate,  was  not 
the  foft  blandifhments  of  fpeech,  but  the  art  and  method  of  mafca- 
line  eloquence.  The  old  quarto  reads  it,  therefore,  as  I  am  per- 
fuaded  Shakfpearc  wrote : 

the  fet  pbrafe  of  peace.     W  A  aB  U  &TO  N. 

Soft  may  have  been  ufed  for  ftill  and  calm,  u  oppoied  to  tk 
clamours  of  war.     So,  in  Corhlanus . 

♦* Say  to  them, 

'*  Thou  art  theiryo/i/r>r,  and,  being  bred  in  ^m//, 
•*  Haft  not  the /oft  way,  which  thou  doft  confefs 
"  Were  fit  for  thee  to  ufe." 
Again,  in  Antovy  and  Cleopatra : 

" 'Tis  a  worthy  deed, 

"And  fliall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  jrour  captain 
•*  To yo// and  gentle  fpeech."    Malone. 
5  Their  dcareft  a^ion — ]  That  is,  dear,  for  which  mncfaisp>i<l 
whether  money  or  labour ;  dear  action,  is  action  performed  atgit* 
cxpence,  either  of  cafe  or  fafcty.     Johnson. 

Their  deareft  aaion  is  their  moft  important  aftion.  Sec  VoL  XI 
p.  649,  n.  7.    Malone. 
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And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  fpeak^ 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 
And  therefore  little  (hall  I  grace  my  caufe, 
In  fpeaking  for  myfelf :  Yet,  by  your  gracious  pa- 
tience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnifh*d*  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  courfe  of  love;    what  drugs,  what 

charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magick, 
(For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal  J 
I  won  his  daughter  with.' 

BRjt^  A  maiden  never  bold ; 

Of  fpirit  fb  ilill  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 

Inftead  of  their  dearrfi  aShn,  we  ihould  (ay  in  modem  kngaage, 
their  ifeft  exerthn.     Steevbns. 

I  fhould  give  thefe  words  a  more  natural  fienification,  and  fap« 
pofe  that  they  mean — their  favmrite  adion,  the  adion  moft  dear 
to  them.    Othello  fays  afterwards : 
«<  ........^_.— ...  I  do  agnize 

••  A  natural  ajfid  prompt  alacrity 
*•  I  find  in  hardncfs."    M.  Mason. 

*  uMvaniJh'd — ]     The  iecond  quarto  reads — wtnevijbed. 

Steeveks. 
7  /  mm  hit  daughter  <with.'\  [The  firil  quarto  and  folio — /  'wm 
its  doMghierJ]  i.  e.  I  won  his  daughter  ivitb:  and  fo  all  the  modern 
editors  ready  adopting  an  interpolation  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
lecood  folio,  who  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  poet's  metre 
and  phrafeolog)'.  In  Timon  of  Atbeus  we  have  the  fame  elliptical 
cxpreffion: 

**  Who  had  the  world  as  my  confcftionary, 
"  The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  e)'es,  and  hearts  of  men, 
**  At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employntent  [for]." 
Sec  alfo  Vol.  XIII.  p.  23  j,  n.  ^,  where  feveral  other  infUncea 
of  a.fimilar  phrafeology  are  collerad.     Malone. 

As  my  fentiments  concerning  the  merits  of  the  fecond  folio  are 
diametrically  oppofite  to  Mr.N&lone's  opinion  of  it,  I  have  not  dif- 
pUced  a  grammatical  to  make  room  for  an  ungrammatical  expreffion. 
What  Mr.  Malone  has  ilyled  «  fimilar  phrafeology,"  I  ihould 
not  hefitate  to  call,  in  many  inftances,  congeniality  of  omiflioos 
and  blonden  made  by  tranfcribers,  players,  or  printen. 
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Blufh'd  at  herfelf;  •  And  fhe, — in  fpite  of  nature 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, — 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  (he  fear'd  to  look  on? 
It  is  a  judgement  maim'd,  and  mod  imperfed^ 
That  will  confefs — perfection  fo  could  err 
Againft  all  rules  of  nature;  and  mud  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  ihould  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again. 
That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o*er  the  blood, 
Or  with  fome  dram  conjur'd  to  this  efFed, 
He  wrought  upon  hen 

Duke.  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof;* 

Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  tcft,* 
Than  thefe  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  feeming,'  do  prefer  againlt  him. 

I.  Sen.  But,  Othello,  (peak; — 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courfes 
Subdue  and  poifon  this  young  maid's  aficdlions? 
Or  came  it  by  requeft,  and  fuch  fair  queftion 
As  foul  to  foul  affordeth? 

The  more  I  am  become  acquainted  with  the  ancient  cofnes,  the 
lefs  confidence  I  am  difpofed  to  place  in  their  authority,  as  often  n 
they  exhibit  anomalous  language,  and  defedive  metre.    Stbbyivi* 

«  Blujb'd  at  herfelf;]  Mr.  Pope  reads— at  Uftlf^  bat  widiOBt 
neceifity.  Shakfpeare,  like  other  writers  of  his  age,  frequemlf 
ufes  the  ptrfonal^  inftead  of  the  neutral  ^xotiQMXi.     or es yens. 

*  To  'vouch  &c.]  The  firft  folio  unites  this  fpeech  with  the  pie- 
ceding  one  of  Erahantio  ;  and  indead  of  certain  rea^s  mndtr. 

STEBVBirit 

*  —  wertteft,^  Open  proofs,  external  evidence.  JoHNSOiff 

*  —  thin  habits, 

Of  modem  fieKimg,\     Weak  (how  of  flight  appearance^ 

JoHHSOft 

So  modern  is  generally  ufcd  by  Shakfjjcare.  See  VoL  VI.  p.  i^i% 
n.  9;  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  537,  n.  2.     Malone. 
The  firft  ouarto  reads : 

"  Thefe  are  thin  habits,  and  poore  likclyhoods 

"  Of  mo^tinfeemiffgs jQu  ^tckr  againft  him."    Stibtcvs* 
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Ors.  I  do  befeech  you. 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary/ 
And  let  her  fpeak  of  me  before  her  father: 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report,  , 
The  truft,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you,* 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  fentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Defdemona  hither. 

Oth.  Ancient,  condudi:  them ;  you  beft  know  the 
place. —       [Exfunl  Iago  and  Attendants. 
And,  till  (he  come,  as  truly  ^  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confefs '  the  vices  of  my  blood. 
So  juftly  to  your  grave  ears  Til  prefent 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love. 
And  (he  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

Orn.  Her  father  lov'd  me;  oft  invited  me; 
Still  queftion'd  me  the  flory  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year;  the  battles,  fieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  pafs'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyifh  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  fpake  of  moft  difaftrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field; 


4  ■         the  Sagittary,]    So  the  folio  here  and  in  a  former  paf* 
{92!^     The  quarto  in  both  places  reads — the  Sagittar.    Ma  lone. 

The  Sagittary  means  the  fign  of  the  fi^tious  creatore  (o  called, 
,  e.  an  animal  compounded  of  man  and  horfe,  and  armed  with  a 
and  quiver.     Sec  Vol.  XI.  p.  434,  n.  5.    Steevens. 

^  The  truftt  &c.]     This  line  is  wanting  in  the  firft  quarto. 

Steevens. 

*  as  truly  — ]     The  firft  quarto  reads — 9iS  faithful. 

Steevens* 

f  J  ^confefs  ScqJ]     This  line  is  omilted  in  the  firft  quarto. 

Stbbtbn8. 
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Of  hair-breadth  fcapes  i'  the  imminent   deadly 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  infolent  foe. 
And  fold  to  flavery;  of  my  redemption  thence^ 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  hiftory:* 
Wherein  of  antres  vaft,'  and  defarts  idle/ 

•  And  portance  Wr.]     I  have  reflored — 
And  <wiib  it  ail  my  tnevel's  biftorj, 
from  the  old  edition.    It  is  in  the  reft» 

And  portance  in  my  tra^veVi  bijhrym 
Rymer»  in  his  criticifm,  on  this  play,  has  changed  it  tofortaH^ 
inftead  of  portance,     Po  p  e  . 

Mr.  Pope  has  reftored  a  line  to  which  there  is  a  link  objeAioii, 
but  which  has  no  force.  I  believe  portance  was  the  author's  wqi4 
in  fome  revifed  copy.    I  read  thus : 

Of  being fold 

fojlarvery^  of  my  redemption  thence^ 
AtU  portance  in't;  my  tran>eVt  biftory* 
My  redemption  from  flavery,  and  behaviour  in  it.    Johnsov* 

I  doubt  much  whether  this  line»  as  it  appears  in  the  fUio,  one 
from  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare.  The  reading  of  the  quarto  may  be 
nveahf  but  it  is  fcnfe ;  but  what  are  we  to  underftand  by  my  d& 
roeanour»  or  my  fufferings,  (which  ever  is  the  meaning,)  mt  »f  in- 
vcl's  hiftory  f     MaLo N  E. 

By — my  portance  in  my  trameVs  bifiory^   perhaps  our  audior 
meant — my  behaviour  in  my  travels  at  defcrihed  in  mj  bijiofy  rftbim 
Portance  is  a  word  already  ufcd  in  Coriolanus  : 

" took  from  you 

**  The  apprehenfion  of  his  prefent  portance , 
"  Which  gibingly,  ungravcly,  he  did  fafhion,"  &c. 
Spenfer,   in  the  third  Canto  of  the  fecond  Book  of  the  Fatrj 
^een,  likewifc  ufes  it : 

"  But  for  in  court  gay  portaunce  he  perceiv'd.'* 

Stiivei^ 
9  Wherein  of  antres  I'aft^  &c.]  Difcourfes  of  this  nature  fflsde 
the  fubjed  of  the  politefl  convcrfations,  when  voyages  into,  ««1 
difcoveries  of,  the  new  world  were  all  in  vogue.  So,  when  the 
Baftard  Faulconbridge  in  Kiug  Johny  defcribcs  the  behavioar  of 
upftart  greatnefs,  he  makes  one  of  the  eifcntial  circumftances  of  it 
to  be  this  kind  of  table-talk.  The  fafhion  then  running  altogedxr 
in  this  way,  it  is  no  wonder  a  young  lady  of  quality  fhoukl  ^ 
ih-uck  with  the  hiftory  of  an  adventurer.  So  that  Rymer,  who 
profefTedly  ridicules  this  whole  circumftance,  and  the  noble  aotbof 
I 
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Rough  quarries,  rocks^  and  hills  whofe  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  fpeak,'  fuch  was  the  procefs; 


of  the  CbaraBeriftkks,  who  more  obliquely  fiieers  at  it,  only  cx- 
p<^  their  own  ignorance.    Warburton. 

Whoever  ridicules  this  account  of  the  progrefs  of  love,  (hows 
his  ignorance,  not  only  of  hiilory,  but  of  nature  and  manners* 
It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation,  a  lady,  re- 
clofe,  timorous,  and  delicate,  Hiould  defire  to  hear  of  events  and 
fbenes  which  (he  could  never  fee,  and  (hould  admire  the  man  who 
liad  endured  dangers,  and  performed  adions,  which,  however, 
great,  were  yet  magnified  by  her  timidity.    Johnson. 

oHtres — ]     French,  grottos.     Pops* 

deves  and  dens.    Johnson. 

* and  iejarts  idle,]     Every  mind  is  liable  to  abfence  and 

inadvertency,  elfe  Pope  [who  reads — defarts  ov/A/,]  could  never 
have  rejeded  a  word  (o  poetically  beautiful.  Idle  is  an  epithet  ufed 
tp  exprefs  the  infertility  of  the  chaotick  (bte,  in  the  Soon  tranda- 
don  of  the  Pentateuch.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Tbt  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

•*  Ufurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  mofi.'* 
Mr.  Pope  might  have  found  the  epithet  'wildm  all  the  three  laft 
ftlios.    Stbbvens. 

The  epithet,  idle,  which  the  ignorant  editor  of  the  fecond  folio 
did  not  under(bmd,  and  therefore  changed  to  imld,  is  confirmed  by 

another  paflage  in  this  ad :  *< either  to  have  it  fteril  with 

idUme/s,  or  manured  with  indn(by."    Malonb. 
Virgil  applies  igfnrvtts  to  ivoods  in  the  (kme  way : 
*•  — -^—  Iratus  fylvam  dcvexit  arator, 
**  Et  nemora  evertit  multos  igna*va  per  annos." 

Georg.  II.  V.  207.     Holt  White. 

'  //  <UM7/  my  hint  to  /peak,']  This  implies  it  as  done  by  a  trap 
laid  for  her :  but  the  old  quarto  reads  bmt,  i.  e.  ufe,  cuftom.  \^Hint 
h  the  reading  of  the  folio.]     Warburton. 

Hemt  is  not  n/e  in  Shakfpeare,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  other  au- 
dior.  Hint,  or  cue,  is  commonly  ufed  for  occafion  of  fpeech, 
i^iicfa  is  explained  by,  fucb  is  the  froce/s,  that  is,  the  courfe  of  the 
tale  required  it.  If  bent  be  rcftorcd,  it  may  be  explained  by 
bmidle.    I  had  a  bandU,  or  opportunity,  to  fpeak  of  cannibab. 

Johnson. 

Uetu  occurs  at  the  conclufion  of  the  4th  ad  oiMeafurefor  Mca» 
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And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whofc  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  (houidcrs/     Thefe  things 

to  hear. 
Would  Dcfdcmona  fcrioufly  incline: 
But  flill  the  houfe  affairs  would  draw  her  thence; 
Which  ever  as  (he  could  with  hafte  defpatch. 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  car 


Jkn.    It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Uentan^  and  means,  to  ukjt  hJd 
rff  tofehu: 

«•  the  graved  citizens 

•*  Have  bent  the  gates." 
But  in  the  very  next  page  Othello  fays : 

"  Upon  this  bint  I  fpake." 

|t  is  ceruin  therefore  tnat  change  is  unneceflary.    Steetevi. 
^  — —  men  nvba/e  beads 
Ik  fnw  heneatb  tbeir  JbouUersJ]     Of  thefe  men  dxxcBa 
account  in  the  interpolated  travels  of  Mandevilk,  a  book  of  die 
time,    JoiiKsoN. 

The  Cannihah  and  Amthrofapbagi  were  known  to  «n  En^ 
audience  befi^rc  Shakibeare  introduced  them.     In  The  IMan  f 
OrUnJ^  Ffirhy'o^  played  for  the  entertainment  of  Qoeen  FTrnftrO; 
they  arc  mentioned  m  the  vcr}'  firft  fcene ;  and  Raleigli  ^leu  d 
people  whofc  heads  appear  not  above  their  (houldcfs. 
Again  t  in  the  tragedy  of  Locrine^  '595  • 
•«  Or  where  the  bloody  Antbropopbagi^ 
••  With  greedy  jaws  devour  the  wandring  wigte,*" 
The  poet  might  likewifc  have  read  of  them  la  P&it  t  Sarnm, 
y/vfjr),  trAnflaicd  by  P.  HolLmd,  1601,  and  in  Stowe* Chrmaat 

Hiftorics  (fays  Bernard  Gilpin,  in  a  (crmon  before  Edwsnt  Tl. 
make  mention  of  a  ••  people  called  Jmtbropcfbegi^  essm  of  ■»«.' 

Our  poet  has  again  in  Tbe  Tercpeff  mentioned  •*  xocn  v^uife  Bstt 
fto<xi  in  their  brcatU."  He  had  in  both  places  prdhabily  Ha^klirrs 
/Vvtfjj.v,  1  ^0^,  in  >  i^w : — **  On  that  branch  which  i^  calioc  T 
are  a  nation  lU  pe^^j  a*  -rr;  /  bead:s  ^/.ptarr  »*:  atfffzv  i^r-^ 
— 4hcy  fire  reported  to  have  ihcir  eyes  in  their  ftjotiicrr.,  acL  teff 
mou:he>  in  %.  c  middle  of  their  brcj*li^*' 

RalcigJ  «l.o  hi«  f:i«en  an  accoan:  of  men  whofc  hcac-  dr  rr* 
bencA:h  their  ihoolvier^,  in  hi>  D^icr^hriaK  cf  Gmatiz^  vaMlxissx.  r 
1  ;o^»  a  book  that  without  doubi  Shakfpeaic  had  read,     yt^asssck 
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Devour  up  my  difcourfe:'  Which  I  obferving. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  eameft  hearty 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  Ihe  had  fomething  heard^ 
But  not  intentively :  ^  I  did  confent; 


*  —  ovy  ac//i&  a  greedy  ear 
Drwmr  up  my  difcwr/e :]     So«  in  Marlowe's  Lufi^t  Dommiut, 
written  before  1 593  : 

**  Hang  Doth  your  greedy  eur$  opon  my  lips  ; 
"  Let  them  drvwr  my/feecb," 
Again,  in  Spenfcr's  Faety  ^ueene^  B.  VI.  c.  ix : 

*'  Wbyleft  thos  be  ulkt,  the  knight  tjoitb  greedy  eare 

**  Hong  ftill  opon  his  melting  moath  attent,"    Malohi* 

Both  tbeie  phraics  occur  in  TuUy.     *'  Non  femper  implet  rnmn 

meas,  ita  font  irvida  8c  capaces."   Orat.  104.     **  Nos  hmc  <Mnr- 

mtu  literas — ."  Ad.  Attic,  iv.  14*     Aurihu  avidis  captare,  may  alfo 

be  found  in  Ovid,  DePonto,    Stbbvbiis. 

"  Iliacofque  iterum  demens  andiie  labores 

•«  Expofcit,  pendetque  iteraro  narrantis  ab  ore.'*    Firg. 

M.  Masoit* 
^  Bmtnot  intentively :]     Thos  the  ddeft  ooarto.    The  fiift  folio 
reads— Mr/?ni^/vr/f ;  the  fecond, — diftinSiwiy. 

The  old  word,  however,  may  ftand*  Intentkm  and  attention  weso 
once  fynonymous.  So,  in  a  play  called  The  IJU  cf  Gmllt^  1606: 
**  Grace !  at  fitting  down,  they  cannot  intend  it  for  hunger.*'  i.  e, 
extend  to  it.  Dcfdemona,  who  was  often  called  out  of  the  room 
OD  the  fcore  of  houfe-a£^rs,  could  not  have  heard  Othello's  tale 
mtemtrvely,  i.  e.  with  attention  to  all  its  parts. 

Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  Jliad^  B.  VI : 

"  Hc^lor  intends  hb  brother's  will ;  but  fifft  "  &c 
Again,  in  the  tenth  Book : 

"  all  with  intentive  ear 

•*  Converted  to  the  enemies'  tents ." 

Again,  in  the  eighth  Book  of  the  Odyffey  : 

^<  For  our  (hips  know  th'  exprefbd  minds  of  men ; 

*•  And  will  fo  moft  intentizely  rctaine 

♦«  Their  fcopes  appointed,  that  they  never  erre." 

Stbbvens. 
.  Shakfpeare  has  already  ufed  the  word  in  the  fame  ienfe  in  his 

Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or:  «• (he  did  courfe  over  my  exteriors 

fvith  fuch  a  greedy  intention.*'    See  alfo  VoL  XI*  p.  S^^s  "•  4« 
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And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsful  ftrokc. 
That  my  youth  fufFer'd.     My  ftory  being  don^ 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  fighs :  * 
She  fwore, — In  faith,  'twas  ftrange,  'twas  pafling 

ftrange ; 
*Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wifti'd,  fhc  had  not  heard  it;  yet  (he  wifti'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  fuch  a  man :  fhe  thank'd 

me; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  (hould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  ftory. 
And  that  would  woo  her.  Upon  this  hint,  I  (pake: 
She  iov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pafs*d; 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  fhe  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd ; 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witnefs  it. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter 
too. — 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  beft : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  ufc. 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  fpeak ; 

If  (he  confefs,  that  Ihe  was  half  the  wooer, 
Deftrudtion  on  my  head,'  if  my  bad  blame 

Diftin^hjfh  was  the  conjedaral  emendation  of  the  editor  of  the 
iecond  folio,  who  never  examined  a  fiogle  quarto  copy.  Maloke. 

^ anvorU  of  fighs :]     It  was  kijes  in  the  later  editions: 

but  this  is  evidently  the  true  reading.  The  lady  had  been  forward 
indeed  to  give  him  a  ivorld  of  kiffes  upon  a  bare  recital  of  his  ftory; 
nor  does  it  agree  with  the  following  hues.     Pope. 

Sighs  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1622;  kiffes  of  the  folio. 

Malokb. 
'  DtfiruBion  &c.]     The  quartos  read<— Deftrudion  light  w  me, 

Stebvens. 
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Light  on  the  man! — Come  hither,  gentle  miftKfs; 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company. 
Where  moft  you  owe  obedience? 

Des.  My  noble  father^ 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty : 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life,  and  education ; 
My  life,  and  education,  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  refpeA  you;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty,' 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter:  But  here's  my  hxxC^ 

band; 
And  fo  much  duty  as  my  mother  Ihow'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father,' 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profefs 
Pue  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

BRjt.  God  be  with  you! — I  have  done:— 

Pleafe  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  (late  affairs ; 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it. — 
Come  hither.  Moor : 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart. 
Which,*  but  thou  haft  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — For  your  fake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  foul  I  have  no  other  child; 
For  thy  efcape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Let  me  fpeak  like  yourfelf ; '  and  lay  a 
fentence, 

•  ^..^.^yoii  are  the  lord  of  dutj,}     The  firft  quarto  reads — you  arc 
lord  of  a/i  mj  duty.     Ste  eve n s. 

9  And  Jo  much  duij  as  mj  mother  Jbrw'd 

To  j^,  pnferrmgjm  before  ber  father,  &€.]  PcrfiaDS  Shak* 
Ipeare  had  here  in  his  thoughts  the  anfwer  of  the  yonn|eft  aaughter 
of  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  to  her  father,  which  he  teems 
to  have  copied  in  King  Lear,    See  Vol.  XIV,  p.  2.     Ma  lone. 

^  Wbkh,  &c.]     This  line  is  omitted  in  the  firft  quarto. 

Stebybni* 
^  Lei  me  fptak  like  yo\xTfelfi\    The  duke  ktfsa  to  main,  whea 
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Which,  as  a  grife/  or  ftep,  may  help  thcfe  lovers 

Into  your  favour.* 

When  remedies  are  pad,  the  griefs  are  ended,* 

By  feeing  the  worft,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 

To  mourn  a  mifchief  that  is  paft  and  gone. 

Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mifchief  on.'' 

What  cannot  be  preferv'd  when  fortune  takes. 

Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 

The  robb'd,  that  fmiles,  fteals  fomething  from  the 

thief; 
He  robs  himfelf,  that  fpends  a  bootlefs  grief. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile; 
We  lofe  it  not,  fo  long  as  we  can  fmile. 
He  bears  the  fentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears:* 

he  fays  he  will  fpeak  like  Brabantio,  that  he  will  fpeak  finteiK 
tioufly.     Johnson. 

Let  me/peak  like yfmrfelf.\\  i.  c.  let  mefpeak  as  vourfclf  woold  fpeak, 
were  yoo  not  too  much  heated  with  paffion.    Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

^  m  a  grife,]    Grbu  from  degrees^    A  grix/e  is  a  ftcp.    So, 

in  Timon  : 

••  for  cvtry  grize  of  fortune 

•*  Is  fmooth'd  by  that  below." — 

Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Sejanus^  gives  the  original  tvord. 
"  Whom  when  he  faw  lie  fpread  on  the  degrees.** 

In  the  will  of  K.  Henry  VI.  where  the  dimenfions  of  King's 
CoUe^  chapel  at  Cambridge  are  fet  down,  the  word  occurs,  as 

fpelt  in  fome  of  the  old  editions  of  Shakfpeare:  •* from  the 

provofl's  ftall,  unto  the  greece  called  Gradus  Cbori,  90  feet.'* 

Stbeveks. 

5  Into  your  favour,']  This  is  wanting  in  Ac  folio,  but  found  in 
the  quarto.     Johnson. 

^  IVhen  remedies  are  paft,  the  griefs  are  ended^  This  oor  poet 
has  elfewhere  expreflcd  [In  Lovers  Labour* s  Loft,  Ad  V.  fc.  ii.j  by 
a  common  proverbial  fentence,  Fafi  cure  isftill  paft  can*    M A  LO  ir  e. 

'  new  mifchief  OH ^    The  quartos  read— «r«rr  mifchief.— 

Stbevens. 

•  But  the  free  comfort  tuhich  from  thence  he  hears:]  But  the  moral 
precepts  of  confolation,  which  are  liberally  bellowed  on  occafion 
of  the  fcptencc.    JoHNioNt 
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But  he  bears  both  the  fentence  and  the  forrow. 
That,  to  pay  grief,  muft  of  poor  patience  borrow, 
Thefe  fentences,  to  fugar,  or  to  gall. 
Being  ftrong  on  both  fides,  arc  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear. 
That  the  bruis'd   heart  was  pierced  through  the 
ear.* 


9  But  iwords  are  *words\  I  never  yet  did  hear^ 

Thai  ibe  bruis*d  heart  ijmu  pierced  through  the  ear^  The  duke 
had  by  (age  fentences  been  exoorting  Biabando  to  patience,  and 
to  forget  the  grief  of  his  daughter's  ftolen  marriage,  to  which 
Brabamio  is  made  very  pertinently  to  reply  to  this  efibd:  **  My 
lord,  I  apprehend  very  well  the  wifdom  of  your  advice;  but 
though  you  Would  comfort  me»  words  are  but  words ;  and  the  heart, 
already  hrm$'d,  was  never //rrrV,  or  nxiounded^  through  the  Mr»" 
It  isobyious  that  the  text  muft  be  reflored  thus: 

That  the  hruis*d  heart  tvas  pieced  though  the  ear. 
L  e.  that  the  wounds  of  forrow  were  ever  cured,  or  a  man  made 
heart-whole  merely  by  the  words  of  confolation.     Wak burton* 

Shakfpeare  was  continually  changing  his  firft  expreflioa  for 
another,  either  ftronger  or  more  uncommon ;  fo  that  y^  often  the 
reader,  who  has  not  the  fame  continuity  or  fucceflion  of  ideas.  Is 
at  a  lols  for  its  meaning.  Many  of  Shakfpeare's  uncouth  ftrained 
epithets  may  be  explained,  by  going  back  to  the  obvious  and  fimple 
expreffion,  which  is  moft  llkdy  to  occur  to  the  mind  in  that  ftate. 
I  can  imagine  the  firft  mode  ot  expreflion  that  occurred  to  the  poet 
was  this: 

The  troubled  heart  was  never  cured  by  words. 

To  give  it  poetical  force,  he  altered  the  phrafe : 

The  wounded  heart  was  never  reached  through  the  ear. 

Wounded  heart  he  changed  to  broken,  and  that  to  brui/ed,  as  a 
xnore  common  expreffion.  Reached  he  altered  to  touched,  and  the 
tranfition  is  then  eafy  to  pierced,  L  e.  thoroughly  touched.  When 
the  fentimenf  is  brought  to  this  flate,  the  commentator,  without 
thia  anravelling  clue,  expounds  piercing  the  heart  in  its  common 
accqMation  'wounding  the  heart,  which  making  in  this  place  nonfenfe, 
is  corredkd  to  pieced  the  heart,  which  is  very  (liflF,  and,  as  Poloniuj 
(ays,  is  a  vile  phrafe.     Si  &  J.  Ra  Y  NOL  OS. 

Pierced  may  be  right.  The  confequence  of  a  bmife  is  fometimea 
matter  coUe^ed,  and  this  can  no  way  be  cured  without //rrrMr^  oc 
letting  it  out.     Thus,  in  Hamlet  z 
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I  humbly  bcfccch  you,  proceed  to  the  aflfatn  of 
Hate. 


**  It  willbot  ikin  and  film  the  olceroQs  place, 
**  Whiles  raak  corruptioa  mining  all  withia, 
"  Infers  unfccn." 
Again, 

«•  This  is  th'  impofthumc  of  much  wealth  and  peace, 
*«  That  inward  breaks,  and  Ihows  no  caufe  widiout^ 
"  Why  the  man  dies," 
Our  author  might  have  had  in  his  memory  the  following  qoaint 
dtle  of  an  old  book  :  i.  e.  *'  A  lytell  treatyfe  called  the  iyfy^ 
tacyon,  or  the  complaynte  of  the  herte  thromgh  ferced  «u«fA  ^ 
Uhnge  of  the  eye.     Imprynted  at  Londo  in  Fleteftrete  at  y«  fygnc 
of  the  fonne  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde."    Ste evens. 

But  njjords  are  ^words ;  /  never  yet  did  btar^ 
That  the  bruised  heart  tuoj  pierced  throNgb  the  earJ]  Tbefe  monl 
precepts,  fays  Brabantio,  may  perhaps  be  founded  in  wiGJom,  but 
they  are  of  no  avail.  Words  uter  all  are  but  words ;  and  I  never 
yet  heard  that  confolatory  fpeeches  could  reach  and  fenHraie  die 
affli^kd  hearty  through  the  medium  of  the  ear* 

Brabantio  here  exprefles  the  fame  fentiment  as  the  father  of  Hero 
in  Much  Ado  about  Nothiugt  when  he  derides  the  attempts  of  thofc 
comforters  who  in  vain  endeavour  to 

«*  Charm  ache  with  <w>,  and  agony  with  «uwr/r/' 
Our  author  has  in  various  places  (hewn  a  fondnefs  for  this  and- 
tiiefis  between  the  heart  and  ear.     Thus»  in  his  Fenus  amd  Adouu: 
**  This  difmal  cry  rings  fadly  in  her  ear, 
"  Through  which  it  enters,  to  furprife  her  heart.*' 
Again,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  **  My  coufin  tells  him  ia 
his  eary  that  he  is  in  her  heart.'* 
Again,  in  Cymbeline: 

"  1  have  fuch  a  heart  as  both  mine  eon 

'«  Muft  not  in  haftc  abufe." 
Again,  in  his  Rape  ofLucrece: 

««  Hb  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 

•«  No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining." 

A  doubt  has  been  entertained  concerning  the  vrovd  pierced,  which 

Dr.  Warburton  fuppofed  to  mean  nvounded,  and  therefore  fubftitnted 

pieced  in  its  room,  hut  pierced  is  merely  a  figurative  exprcflion,  and 

means  not  nuounded^  but  penetrated,  in  a  metaphorical  fen/e ;  tho- 

oughly  affir^ted;  as  in  the  following  paflage  in  Shakfpeare's  46th 

'Sonnet: 

'*  My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  doft  lie; 
•*  A  dofet  never  pierc'd  with  cryilal  eyes," 
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Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  moft  mighty  prepara- 
tion makes  for  Cyprus: — Othello,  the  fortitude  of 
the  place  is  beft  known  to  you :  And  though  we 
have  there  a  fubftitute  of  moft  allowed  fufficiency^ 
yet  opinion,  a  fovereign  miftrefs  of  efFcds,  throws 
a  more  fafer  voice  on  you :  you  muft  therefore  be 
content  to  flubber  the  glofs  of  your  new  fortunes  * 
with  this  more  ftubborn  and  boifterous  expedi* 
tion. 

So  alfOy  in  Love's  Labmr*t  Loft  : 

•*  Honed  plain  words  bcft  pierce  the  ear  of  grief  *^ 
Agadn*  in  his  Rape  ofLucrece: 

**  With  fwcctcft  touches  pierce  your  miftrefs'  ear** 
In  a  wordy  a  heart  pierced  tbrmgh  the  ear,  is  a  heart  which  (to  ufe 
our  poet's  words  elfe where,)  has  granted  a  penetrable  entrance  to  the 
laogoage  of  coniblation.   So,  in  The  Mirrmrfor  Magiftrates,  ^SIS' 

•'  My  piteous  plaint — the  hardcft  heart  msiy  pierce,** 
Spenfer  has  ofed  the  word  exactly  in  the  fame  figurative  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  here  employed ;  F/iety  ^ueene.  Book  Vf.  c.  ix : 

••  Whylcft  thus  he  talkt,  the  knight  with  greedy  eare 

'*  Hong  ftill  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent; 

*'  Whofe  fenfcfuU  ixfords  empierft  his  hart  fo  neare, 

**  That  he  was  rapt  with  double  raviihment." 
And  in  his  Foorth  Book,  €•  viii.  we  have  the  "^^  words  of  the  text : 

*•  Her  lAJords 

**  Which, /tf^Kf^  through  the  eares,  waali  pierce  ihc  hart  J' 
Some  perfons  have  fuppofed  that  pierced  when  applied  metapho- 
rically to  the  heart,  can  only  be  ufed  to  expreis  pain ;  that  the 
poet  might  have  (aid,  pierced  with  grief,  or  pierced  with  plaints,  &Cm 
Dot  that  to  talk  of  piercing  9,  heart  with  conjolatoiy  /peeches,  is  a 
catachrefis :  but  the  paflage  above  onoted  from  S[>enfer's  iixth  book 
(hows  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  objedion.  So  alfo,  in 
Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  1 590,  we  find— 

"  Nor  xhtt  nor  them,  thrice  noble  Tamburlaine, 

••  ShaU  want  my  heart  to  be  'withgladnefs  pierc'dJ* 

Maloite. 

« to  flubber  the  glofs  of  your  ntw  fortunes — ]  To  flubber,  on  thi» 

occafion,  is  to  obfcure.  So,  in  the  Firfl  Part  of  Joommo,  &c.  1605 ; 

••  The  evening  too  begins  to  flubber  day." 
The  latter  part  of  this  metaphor  has  already  occurred  in  Mathetb  : 

««  golden  opinions 

••  Which  (hould  be  worn  now  in  thdr  nenue/t  glofs*" 

ftTEEVENS. 
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0th.  The  tyrant  cuftom,  mod  grave  fenator^. 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  ftecl  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down : '  I  do  agnize  * 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity^ 
I  find  in  hardnefs;  and  do  undertake 
Thefe  prcfent  wars  *  againft  the  Ottomites. 
Moft  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  ftate, 
I  crave  fit  difpofition  for  my  wife ; 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition ;  ^ 

5  ibnce-diivcn  bed  of  down:']    A  driven  bed,  is  a  bed  for 

which  the  feathers  are  felefied,  by  driving  with  a  fan»  which  ib* 
parates  the  light  from  the  heavy.    Johnson. 

4 /  do  agnize — ]  i.  e.  acknowledge,  confefi,  avow.  So,  in  A 

Summarie  Report,  &c.  of  the  Speaker  relative  to  Mary  Queen  of 

Scots,  4to.  I  cH6 :  *' a  repentant  convert,  agnifing  hcrMaidUes 

great  mercie  '  &c.     Again,  in  the  old  play  oiCambj/es  : 

"  The  tenor  of  your  princely  will,  from  you  for  to  agnixi J* 

In  this  inftance,  however,  it  flgnifies  to  know ;  as  likewife  in 
the  following,  from  the  fame  piece : 

*•  Why  fo?  I  pray  you  let  me  agnized*    Stbbvens. 

It  is  fo  defined  [i.  e.  to  acknowledge]  in  Builokar's  Engli/i 
Expofitor,  8vo.  i6i6.     Malone. 

*  *Thtit  pre/ent  ivars — ]  The  quarto,  1622,  and  the  folio,  by 
an  error  of  the  prefs,  have — this  prefent  wars.  For  the  emenda* 
tion  I  am  refponfible.     Malone. 

^  /  crave  Jit  difpofition  for  my  nvife ; 

Due  reference  of  pi  ace ,  and  exhibition  \  &c.]     I  deiire,  that 

proper  difpofition  be  made  fc  r  my  wife,  that  (he  may  have  pre* 

cedency  and  revenue^  accommodation  and  company  {\x\XJik\it  to  her  rank* 

For  reference  of  place,  the  old  quartos  have  reverence,  which  Sir 

T.  Hanmer  has  received.     I  fhould  read. 

Due  preference  of  place  ^ •     J  oh  n  so  N. 

Exhibition  is  allowance.     The  word  is  at  prefent  ufed  only  at  the 
univerfities. 

So,  in  The  TiAJO  Gentlemen  ofVerwa  : 

**  What  maintensince  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
•*  Like  exhibition  thou  (halt  have  from  me." 
Again,  in  King  Ed<ward  H^,  by  Hey  wood,  1 626 : 
•'  Of  all  the  exhibition  yet  beftow'd, 
••  This  woman's  liberality  likes  me  bcft.**    Stibvbns* 
Sec  VoL  XIV.  p.  J5,  n.  4.    Malone. 
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With  fuch  accommodation,  and  befort. 
As  levtis  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  If  you  pleafe, 

Be't  at  her  father's. 

Bra.  I'll  not  have  it  fo. 

Oru.  Nor  J. 

Des.  Nor  1 ;  I  would  not  there  refide. 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts. 
By  being  in  his  eye.     Mod  gracious  duke. 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear;^ 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice,' 
To  aflift  my  fimplenefs.* 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Defdemona? 
Des.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him^ 
My  downright  violence  and  ftorm  of  fortunes  ^ 

• Mqfi  mcioos  dui^. 

To  mj  unfddiug  lend  a  gracious  ear ;]    Thus  tde  (jaarto,  1622^ 
The  folio,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  fame  epithet,  reads: 

•*  yont  frofperous  CM  I  u  c  your  frofittous  eu.     Stebvens. 

^       ''    a  charter  in  jour  'voice,']  Let  your  ixfonit  frtvilege  me. 

J0HNSON4 
•  To  aflift  mj  Jimptenef$.'\     The  firft  quarto  reads  this  as  an  n]u> 
flnifhed  (cntence : 

And  if  myfimplenefs  ^        i     Srt EVENS. 
9  Afy  doTvtiright  violence  and  ftorm  of  fortunes  — ]   Violence  is  not 
nmiencefuffered,  but  ^violence  a^ed.  ■  Breach  of  common  rules  and 
obligations.     The  old  quarto  )\2&fcorn  of  fortune,  which  is  perhaps 
the  true  reading.     Johnson. 

I  would  rather  continue  to  xtaA^-ftorm  of  fortunes,  on  account 
of  the  words  that  follow,  viz.  *'  May  trumpet  to  the  world*" 
So,  in  King  Henry  IF,  Part  I : 

**  the  foulhcrn  'wind 

**  Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purpofes." 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida : 

"  ^^ 

•*  Doth  raloar  (how,  and  valour's  wordi,  divide 

•♦  Informs  of  fortune."    Steeybhs. 

Vol.  XV.  F  f 
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May  trumpet  to  the  world  ;  my  heart's  fubdu'd 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord:* 

So,  in  Kittg  Henry  VIII: 

"  An  old  man  broken  with  xh^Jlorms  offlate.'* 
The  expreflion  in  the  text  is  found  in  Spenfer's  Faeij  ^JWi 
Book  VI.  c.  ix : 

**  Give  leave  a\vhilc,  good  father,  in  this  (hore 
**  To  reft  my  barcke,  which  hath  bene  beaten  late 
**  Wi\h  ftormes  of  fortune  and  tempeftaoas  fate." 
And  Bacon,  in  his  Hiftory  of^  King  Henry  the  Setfenib^  hat  aied  the 
fame  language ;  **  The  king  in  his  account  of  peace  and  calms  did 
much  overcaft  his  fortunes^  which  proved  for  many  yean  togedxr 
full  of  broken  Teas,  tides,  and  tempers.** 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  objeds,  that  Mr.  Steevens  has  not  explained  thde 
words.  Is  any  exf)lanation  wanting?  or  can  he,  who  hasieadin 
Hamlet t  that  a  judicious  player  **  in  the  tempefi  and  njohirl*immift 
his  pajjton  (hould  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance;"  who  has  bend 
FalftaflTwiih  for  a  tempeft  of  provocation;  and  finds  in  Timlmmi 
Crejpda — **  in  the  wind  and  tempeft  of  her  fh)wn,"  be  at  a  lofi  19 
underftand  the  meaning  of  a  ftotm  of  fortunes  f  By  her  dfunnr^ 
n)iolence  andftorm  of  fortunes^  Defdemona  without  doubt  means,  OK 
bold  and  decifive  meafure  (he  had  taken,  of  following  the  didatti 
ofpafljon  and  giving  herfelf  to  the  Moor;  regard lefs  of  her  pareat'i 
difpleafure,  the  forms  of  her  country,  and  the  future  inconTcnieDoe 
ihc  might  be  fubjedl  to,  by  •*  t}'ing  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  aad 
fortunes t  in  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  ilranger,  of  here  and  cfCfy 
where." 

On  looking  into  Mr.  Edwards's  remarks,  I  find  he  explains  diefe 
words  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  "  Downright  'violence^  (fays  hej 
means,  the  unbridled  iropetuoiity  with  which  her  paffion  humed  hff 
on  to  thb  unlawful  marriage ;  zxAfiorm  of  fortunes  may  fignify  the 
hazard  (he  thereby  ran,  of  making  (hipwreck  of  her  worldly  intcidL 
Both  very  agreeable  to  what  (he  fays  a  little  lower— 

"  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts 

**  Did  I  my  foul  zn^  fortunes  confecrate."    Ma  love. 

*  E'ven  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord:]   The  firft  quaitO  read|» 
E'ven  to  the  utmoft  pleafure,  ^r.     Stekvens. 

polity  here  means  profejjion.  '*  I  am  fo  much  enamoured  of 
Othello,  that  I  am  even  willing  to  endure  all  the  inconveniendes 
incident  to  a  military  life^  and  to  attend  him  to  the  wars." — '*  I 
cannot  mervailc,  (faid  Lord  EiTex  to  Mr.  Aihton,  a  Puritan  preacher 
who  was  fent  to  him  in  the  Tower,)  though  my  proteftations  arc 
not  believed  of  my  enemies,  when  they  fo  little  prevailed  with  a 
man  of  your  quality.**  Sec  alfo  p.  128,  n.  9, 
I 
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I  faw  Othello's  vifage  in  his  mind ; ' 

And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts^ 

Did  I  my  foul  and  fortunes  confecrate. 

So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 

A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 

The  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft  me. 

And  I  a  heavy  interim  ftiall  fupport 

By  his  dear  abfence :  Let  me  go  with  him. 

0th.  Your  voices,  lords :  ♦ — 'befeech  you,  let  her 
will 
Have  a  free  way. 
Vouch  with  me,  heaven,*  I  therefore  beg  it  not. 

That  this  is  the  meaoing,  appears  not  only  from  the  reading  of 
die  cjoarCQ,— '*  my  heart's  fubdoed,  even  /&  the  vtmeft  pleafun  of 
ay  locd,  L  e.  (b  as  to  prompt  me  to  %o  with  him  wherever  he  lui/ba 
I  (iMxild  go/'  bat  alfo  from  the  whole  tenour  of  Defdemona  • 
fiieecfa;  the  purport  of  which  is>  that  as  (he  had  mairied  z/oldier, 
§0  Ihe  was  ready  to  accompany  him  to  the  wars,  and  to  confecrate 
her  foal  ^fld  fortunes  to  his  bwiours,  and  his  nutliant  parts ;  i.  e*  to 
attend  him  wherever  his  mlUary  cbaraBer  and  his  love  of  famt 
flftoiikl  call  him.    Malone. 

Tliat  fumliij  here  iignifies  the  Moonjb  complexion  of  Othello,  and 
aoc   his  militaty  pnfeffion^   is  obvious  from    what  immediately 

•«  I  (aw  Othello's  'vifage  in  his  mind :" 
and  alfo  from  what  the  Duke  fays  to  firabantio : 
•*  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 
««  Your  fon-in-law  is  far  mon/air  than  blach'* 
DeiSemona,  in  this  fpeech  aflerts,  that  the  virtues  of  Othello  had 
fiAdncd  her  heart,  in  fpite  of  his  vifage;  and  that,  to  his  rank  and 
accompliihroents  as  a  foldier,  fhe  had  confecrated  her  foul  and  her 
fertunes.    HaNLfiv. 

'  I/tKV  Othello' t  vifage  in  bis  mind;]  It  muft  raife  no  wonder, 
tihat  I  loved  a  man  of  an  appearance  fo  little  engaging ;  I  faw  his 
Ckc  only  in  his  mind ;  the  greatnefs  of  his  charailer  reconciled  me 
to  his  form.     Johnson. 

4  Toar  voices 9  lords :]    The  folio  reads, — Let  ber  baveymr  voice, 

Stekvens. 
*  Voncb  vjith  me,  heaven,]  Thus  the  fecond  quarto  and  the  folio. 

Stbeveks* 
Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  original  copy,  1622.    Malons. 
F  f  2 
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To  plcafc  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  aflfec^. 

In  my  diftind  and  proper  fatisfadtion;^ 

*  Nor  to  com  fly  'with  beat,  the  young  affedt. 
In  my  diftmdl  ond  proper  fatufaaioH\\  [Old  copio— iE^^] 
As  this  has  been  hitheno  printed  and  ftoppcd,  it  feems  tone  a 
period  of  as  ilubborn  nonfenfe  Ha  the  editors  have  obtmdod  opoi 
poor  Shakfpeare  throughout  his  works*  What  a  piqiofaio« 
creature  is  this  Othello  made,  to  fidl  in  Iotc  with  and  inanj  a 
fine  young  lady,  when  appetite  and  beut^  and  firoper/atisfHBimt  m 
dead  and  defuna  in  him!  (For»  defmid  fignifics  ncything  di^  ibt 
I  knowofy  either  primitively  or  metaphorically:)  Bat  if  we n^ 
take  Othello's  own  word  in  the  afiair,  he  was  not  icdooed  lothi 
fatal  ftate: 

€*  Qf^  fof  I  2sa  declin'd 

*'  Into  the  vale  of  years ;  yet  that*s  fiot  much.** 

Again,  Why  ihould  our  poet  (ay,  (for  fo  he  ^•ay%  ss  thepifip 
has  been  pointed)  that  the  young  t^eS  heat  ?  Yoath,  oenaolf» 
has  it,  and  has  no  occafion  or  pretence  oiaffeSing  it*  ADd,agtiB» 
after  deftma^  would  he  add  fo  abfurd  a  collateral  epithet  n^nfer^ 
But  affeBs  was  not  defigned  here  as  a  verb,  and  defmmS  wm  jA 
defigned  here  at  all.  1  have  by  reading  difiina  for  dtfrnmS^  idcKd 
the  poet's  text  from  abfurdity ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  tenor  of 
what  he  would  fay ;  **  I  do  not  beg  her  company  with  me,  aiad|f 
to  pleafe  myfelf ;  nor  to  indulge  the  heat  and  affeSs  (i.  e*  aficdioBi) 
of  a  new- married  man,  in  my  own  diilindl  and  proper  fatisfiiftioa; 
but  to  comply  with  her  in  her  requeft,  and  defire^  ot  accompinjiiif 
me."   Affeas  for  affeaioni,  our  author  in  ieveral  other  niflagei  oftfc 

Theobald. 

Nor  to  comply  nvith  heat^  tbeyomig  affeds 

In  my  dcfunA  and  proper  /atisfaaion:^  u  e.  with  that  heat  W& 
new  arc^ons  which  the  indulgence  ot  my  appetite  has  raifed  wi 
created*  This  is  the  meaning  of  defuna ^  which  has  made  all  ike 
difficulty  of  the  paiTage.     Warburton* 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  dears  die  tctf 
from  embarralTmcnt,  though  it  is  with  a  little  imaginary  inlpcov^ 
ment  received  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  who  reads  thus : 

Nor  to  comply  nvitb  beat  aflR^ds  the  young, 

/;/  my  (iiftinC^  and  proper  fatisfaaion. 
Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  not  more  fatis&Aory :  whatias^ 
the  difficulty  will  continue  to  make  it.     I  read, 

— —  /  b£g  it  not, 

To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite. 

Nor  to  comply  iwitb  beat  (tbc young  ajfeas 
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But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind : 

And  heaven  defend '  your  good  fouls,  that  you  think 


In  me  defunff)  and  f  roper  fatisfaBkn\ 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mmdm 
Jfeffs  (lands  here,  not  for  love^  but  for  paffions^  for  that  by  which 
mof  thing  is  affected.  I  ajk  it  noty  fajs  he,  to  pleafe  appetite^  or 
faiisfy  ioo/e  defires^  the  paffions  of  youth  which  I  have  nviw  out- 
lived, or  fir  any  particular  gratification  of  myfelf  but  merely  that  / 
mgy  imdulge  the  ixiijhes  of  my  «wife. 

Mr.  Upton  had,  before  me,  changed  mytQme\  bat  he  has  printed 
young  fffeSs,  not  feeming  to  know  that  affeSs  could  be  a  noun. 

Johnson* 
Mr.  Theobald  has  obferved  the  impropriety  of  making  Othello 
confefs,  that  all  youthful  paffions  were  defund  in  him;  and  Sir 
T.  Hanmer's  reading  \diftina\  may,  I  think,  be leceiYed  with  only 
A  flight  alteration.    1  would  read, 
■  /  beg  it  not. 

To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite y 
Nor  to  comply  luith  heat,  Sind  young  affkSs^ 
In  my  diftin^  and  proper  fatisfaSion  \ 
But  to  be  &c. 
AJftBs  ftands  for  affeBions,  and  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  Ben  Joqfoa 
in  Wr  Cafe  is  Altered,  1609 : 

**  1  (hall  not  need  to  urge 

•*  The  facred  purity  of  our  affeQs** 
Again,  in  Love's  Labours  Lofi : 

**  For  every  man  with  his  affeSs  is  bom," 
Again,  in  The  Wars  of  Cyrms,  1 594 : 

*«  The  frail  affeSls  and  errors  of  my  youth.'* 
Again,  in  Middleton's  Inn^  Temple  Mafjue,  1619 : 

"  No  doubt  affeds  will  be  fubdu'd  by  reafon." 
There  is,  however,  in  The  Bondman,  by  Mamnger,  a  pafliigc  which 
ftems  to  countenance  and  explain 
*  the  young  affeds 
In  me  defundt  Sc, 
"       ,   ■■    .     youthful  heats, 
**  That  look  no  further  than  your  outward  form, 
♦*  Are  long  fince  buried  in  me." 
Timoleon is  the  fpeaker.     Steevkns. 

J  would  venture  to  make  the  two  laft  lines  change  places* 
— -^  1  therefore  beg  it  not. 
To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite, 
A'#r  to  comply  ijuith  beat,  the  young  affeds  ; 

Ff3 
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I  will  your  ferious  and  great  bufinefs  fcant. 


But  to  he  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 

In  my  defunH  and  prober  fatisfaffkn. 
And  would  then  recommend  it  to  confideration,  whether  die  word 
defun^  (which  would  be  the  only  remaining  difficulty,)  is  not  capa- 
ble of  a  fignification,  drawn  from  the  primitive  fenie  of  its  Latin 
original,  which  would  very  wcU  agree  with  the  context. 

Ttewhitt. 

I  would  propofe  to  read — ^In  my  defenB^  or  defenc*d^  &c.  L  d 
I  do  not  beg  her  company  merely  to  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  app^ 
tite,  nor  to  comply  with  the  heat  of  luft  which  the  ymmw  mia 
dffeUsy  I.  e.  loves  and  is  fond  of,  in  a  gratification  which  I  have 
by  marriage  define' d,  or  inclofed  and  guarded,  and  made  my  own 
property.  Unproper  heds^  in  this  play,  means,  beds  not  peculiar  or 
appropriate  to  the  right  owner,  but  comnK>n  to  other  occopieiii 
In  The  Merry  Wi<ves  ^  Wind/or  the  marriage  vow  was  fepmeniBd 
by  Ford  as  the  ward  and  defince  of  purity  or  conjugal  fidelity.  "I 
could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  iier  purity^  her  leputatioDt 
and  a  thoufand  other  her  definces,  which  are  now  too  ftroi^ 
embattled  againft  me."  The  verb  affeS  is  more  generally,  among 
ancient  authors,  taken  in  the  con(lru6tion  which  I  have  given  to 
it,  than  as  Mr.  Theobald  would  interpret  it.  It  is  fo  in  this  voy 
play,  **  Not  to  affea  many  propofed  matches,"  means  noc  to  Mt^ 
or  hefimd  of  many  propofed  matches. 

I  am  perfuaded  that  the  word  defunS  muft  be  at  all  events  ejefied. 
Othello  talks  here  of  his  appetite,  and  it  is  very  plain  that  Dd^ 
demona  to  her  death  was  fond  of  him  after  wedlocK,  and  that  be 
loved  her.  How  then  could  his  conjugal  defires  be  dead  or  defw^f 
or  how  could  they  be  defunfl  or  difcharged  and  performed  when  dbe 
marriage  was  confummated?     Tollet. 

Othello  here  fuppofes,  that  his  pennon  for  the  attendance  of  hii 
bride,  might  be  alcribed  to  one  of  thefc  two  motives :— either  fo- 
licitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  unconfnmmated  and  honourable 
marriage; — or  the  mere  gratification  of  a  fenfual  and  ielfiihpaffioo. 
But^  as  neither  was  the  true  one,  he  abjures  them  both: 
Vouch  uiih  me  heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  mot 
To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite; 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat  ( 

)  and  proper  fatisfad^ion. 

The  former,  having  nothmg  in  it  unbecoming,  \\cjimply  difolaims; 
but  the  latter,  ill  according  with  his  feafon  ot  life  (for  Othello  wis 
now  declind  into  the  *vale  of  years)  hc  afiigns  a  reafon  for  reiKKinciog: 
the  young  affefts. 
In  mc  defund. 
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For  flie  is  with  me :  No,  when  light-wing'd  toys 


As  if  he  had  faid,  "  I  have  outlhved  that  ivayward  impul/e  of 
foffion^  hy  ivbich  jounger  men  are  fiimulated :  thofe 

•*  youthful  beats  ^' 

"  That  look  no  further  than  the  outward  form, 

"Are  long  fince  buried  in  m^." 
The  fupreme  objcS  of  my  heart  is 

to  be  free  and  boanreons  to  her  mind. 

By  rouNC  affeBsy  the  poet  clearly  means  thofe  •*  youthful 
luftt*'  [t«<  NEQTEPIKAZ  %Xi%vitshiu,y  cuplditates  ret  wrjte,  thence 
juvENiLFS,  and  therefore  effrenf.s  cupiditates,']  which  St,  Paul 
admoni(hes  Timothy  to  fly  from,  and  the  Romans  to  mortify. 

Henley, 
For  the  emendation  now  oflered^  [disjuu/i]  I  am  refponfible. 
Some  emendation  is  abfolutely  neceflTary,  and  this  appears  to  me 
the  leaft  obje^onable  of  thofe  which  have  been  propofcxl.  Dr.  John- 
loo,  in  part  following  Mr.  Upton,  reads  and  regulates  the  paflage 
tbns: 

Nor  to  comply  ivitb  beat  (tbe  young  affeSs 

In  me  defund)  and  proper  [atiifadion. 
To  this  reading  there  are,  I  think,  three  flrong  objections.  The 
fixft  is,  the  fuppreilion  of  the  word  being  before  defunS^  which  is 
ab(blutc]y  necdiary  to  the  fenfe,  and  of  which  the  omiifion  is  fo 
barih,  that  it  aflbrds  an  argument  againft  the  probability  of  the 
pcopoied  emendation.  The  fecond  and  the  grand  obje^on  is,  that 
jt  is  highly  improbable  that  Othello  (hould  declare  on  the  day  of 
his  marriage  that  heat  and  the  youthful  a^dions  were  dead  or  de- 
Ibndl  in  hmi;  that  he  had  outlived  thepaflions  of  youth.  He  him- 
lUf  (as  Mr.  Theobald  has  obferved,)  informs  us  afterwards,  that 
he  is  '*  declined  into  the  vale  of  years;"  but  adds,  at  the  fame  time, 
••  yet  that's  not  mucbJ"  This  furely  is  a  decifive  proof  that  the 
text  b  corrupt.  My  third  objection  to  this  regulation  is,  that  by 
the  introduction  of  a  parenthcfis,  which  is  not  found  in  the  old 
ct^ies,  the  words  and  proper  fatnfadion  are  fo  unnaturally  disjoined 
from  thofe  with  which  they  are  conneCled  in  fenfe,  as  to  form  a 
moft  lame  and  impotent  conclufion ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  auk- 
wardnefs  of  ufing  the  word  proper  without  any  pofleflive  pronoun 
prefixed  to  it. 

All  thefe  diflicultics  are  done  away,  by  retaining  the  original 
word  my^  and  reading  disjunSi  inftead  of  defund ;  and  the  meaning 
will  be,  I  aik  it  not  for  the  fake  of  my  Je par  ate  and  private  enjoy- 
oient,  by  the  gratification  of  appetite,  but  that  I  may  indulge  the 
wiihes  Of  my  wife. 

*Tbc  young  affeds^  may  either  mean  the  afllcCtions  or  pafiions  of 
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Of  feathered  Cupid  feel  with  wanton  dullnef^ 


youth,  (confidering  affeBs  as  a  ruhftantive,]  or  thefe  words  maybe 
conneded  with  heat^  which  immediately  precedes  :  ••  I  alk  it  noC, 
for  the  purpofe  of  gratifying  that  appetite  iKbkb  pecoliarly  ftimo- 
lates  the  young."     So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^etne^  JB,  V.  c.  ix : 
•*  Layes  of  fweete  love,  ^xA youth's  delightful  beau*' 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  *'  recommends  it  to  confideration,  whether  die 
word  defunQ^  is  not  capable  of  a  fignificadon,  drawfi  from  dn 
primitive  fenfe  of  its  Latin  original,  which  would  very  weU  agice 
with  the  context." 

The  mere  EngliOi  reader  is  to  be  informed,  that  deJmnBus  in  La- 
tin {igm^c^  performed,  accompUjhed,  as  well  as  dead:  but  is  it  pro- 
bable that  Shale fpeare  was  apprized  of  its  bearing  that  fignificatioD.' 
In  Bullokar's  Englijb  Expofetor,  8vo.  i6r6,  the  work  of  a  phyficiaa 
and  a  fcholar,  defunB  is  only  defined  by  the  word  dead\  nof  has  it, 
I  am  confident,  any  other  meaning  annexed  to  it  in  any  difticmirf 
or  book  of  the  time.  Befides ;  how,  as  Mr.  Toilet  has  obferved, 
could  his  conjugal  duties  be  faid  to  be  difcbarged  or  peHormeit  at 
a  time  when  his  marriage  was  not  yet  confuramated  ?— On  this  \/k 
circumilance  however  I  do  not  infift,  as  Shakfpearc  is  very  liccntioiii 
in  the  ufe  of  participles,  and  might  have  employed  the  paft  for  tk 
present :  but  the  former  objcdion  appears  to  me  ^tal. 

Proper  is  here  and  in  other  places  ufed  {ox  peculiar.  In  tfaispfaj 
we  have  uNp roper  beds ;  not  peculiar  to  the  rightful  owner,  bat  cmh 
mon  to  him  and  others. 

In  the  prcfcnt  tragedy  we  have  many  more  uncommon  wonh 
than  disjtmB  :  as  facile,  agnifu,  acerb,  feauefiration,  injointed,  cm- 
gregateJ,  guttered,  fequent,  extinSed,  exfufflicate,  indign^  f^g^i^* 
&c, — lago  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  fays  to  Othello,  **  let  us  be  r«- 
junHi^oe  in  our  revenge  ;"  and  our  poet  has  conjunS  in  Kimg  Letr^ 
and  disjoin  and  disjunBive  in  two  other  plays.  In  King  Jobm  wc 
have  adjunil  ufed  as  an  adjedive  ; 

'**  Though  that  my  death  be  adjunB  to  the  aft, — .** 
and  in  IJamlet  we  find  disjoint  employed  in  like  manner  : 

•*  Or  thinking 

«*  Our  llate  to  be  disjoint,  and  out  of  frame."     Malohi. 

As  it  is  highly  probable  this  pafifage  will  prove  a  lading  fourccof 
doubt  and  controverfy,  the  remarks  of  all  the  commentators  arc  kfi 
before  the  publick.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  diftinB,  however,  ap- 
pearing to  me  as  appofitc  a  change  as  Mr.  Malone's  fynonymoas 
disjunct,!  have  placed  the  former  in  our  text,  though  perhapthc 
old  reading  ought  not  to  have  been  difturbed,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
more  than  one  critick  it  has  been  fatisfa^torily  explained  by  Dr. 
Johnfpn  and  Mr.  Henley.    Stbevens. 
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My  fpeculative  and  active  inftruments/ 
That  my  difports  corrupt  and  taint  my  bufinefs^ 
Let  houfcw  ives  make  a  Ikillct  of  my  helm^ 
And  all  indign  and  bafe  adverlities 
Make  head  againft  my  cftimation ! ' 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  fhall  privately  determine. 
Either  for  her  ftay,   or  going:  the  affair  cries— ^ 

hafte. 
And  fpeed  muft  anfwer  it;  you  muft  hence  to- 
night. 

' dffeftd  Sec.']   To  defend^  is  to  forbid.    So,  In  Chauccr'f 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  vcr.  5641  ; 

"  Whcr  can  ye  feen  in  any  roaner  age 

•'  That  highc  God  defended  aiariage, 

•*  By  expreOTe  word  ?" 
From  defendrcy  Ff.     S TEE V ENS, 

•  —  fwben  light-'wing* d  toys 
Oi  feather  d  Cupid  feci  nvitb  nvanton  dulnefs 
My  fpfculatl-ve  and  adive  inftruments^     Thus  the  folio,  exoepfi 
that  inftead  of  ait  rue  infiruments,  it  has  offic*d  inftrununt.    M  A  L  o  n  B. 

For  a  particular  explanation  of  the  verb — to  feel,  the  reader  it 
referred  to  Vol.  VII.  p.  469,  n.  3. 
The  quarto  reads-r- 

■  ■  ■  nuben  light'iuhi^d  toys 

Kn^  feather  d  Cupid  foils  msith  lUOHtim  dulnefs 
My  fpeculative  and  a^ive  inftruments — • 
All  thefe  words  (in  either  copy)  mean  no  more  than  this : — ^When 
the  pleafures  and  idle  toys  of  love  make  me  unfit  either  for  feeing 
the  duties  of  my  office,  or  for  the  ready  performance  of  them,  13 cm 

Steevbks, 
Speculative  inftruments,  in  Shakfpeare's  language,  are  the  eyes^ 
and  aSi^je  inftruments,  the  bands,  and  feet.     So,  in  Coriolamu: 

"  where,  the  other  inftruments 

**  Didy^^,  hear,  devife,  inftni^t,  ivalk,  feel,"  &c. 
To  feel  U  to  clofe  the  eyelids  of  a  hawk  by  running  a  thread  through 
them.     As  it  is  here  metaphorically  ufed,  it  applies  very  properly  to 
the  fpeculative  inftruments ;  but  foils,  the  reading  of  the  quarto^ 
agrees  better  with  active  inftruments. 

Wasiton  dulnefs  is  dulnefs  arifing  from  wanton  indulgences. 

Maloke. 
f my  cftimation!]    Thus  the  folio;  the  qusLVto^-reputation. 

STBBVfiN|« 
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Des.  To-night,  my  lord! 

Duke.  This  night. 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart 

.    Duke.  At  nine  i'thc  morning  here  we'll  meet 

again. 
Othello,  leave  fome  officer  behind. 
And  he  fhall  our  commiflion  bring  to  you ; 
With  fuch  things  elfe  of  quality  and  refpedl. 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oth.  Pleafe  your  grace,  my  ancient; 

A  man  he  is  of  honefty,  and  truft : 
To  his  conveyance  I  aflign  my  wife. 
With  what  elfe  needful  your  good  grace  fhall  think 
To  be  fent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  fo. — 

Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  fignior, 

[To  BRABANTia 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack,* 

Your  fon-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

1.  Sen.   Adieu,  brave  Moor!  ufc  Defdemona 

well. 

*  I/njirtue  no  deliehted  beauty  lach^  The  meaning,  I  beliere,  is« 
'  if  virtue  comprehends  ever)'  thing  in  itfelf,  then  your  vircuoas  fon- 
in-law  of  courfe  is  beautiful :  he  has  that  beauty  which  deligfati 
^^try  one.  Delighted ^  for  delighting;  Shakfpeare  often  nfes  the 
a^lve  and  paiiive  participles  indifcriminately.  Of  this  pradioe  I 
have  already  given  many  inilances.  The  fame  fentiroent  feems  to 
occur  in  T'welfth  Night: 

**  In  nature  is  no  blemifh,  but  the  mind ; 

**  None  can  he  call'd  deform 'd,  but  the  unkind : 

«•   Virtue  it  beauty •*'     Ste EVENS, 

Delighted  is  ufcd  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  fenfe  of  de/ight/Mg,  or 
ielightftiL     vSec  Cymbeline^  AA  V : 

•*  Whom  heft  I  love,  I  crofs,  to  make  my  gift, 
•*  The  more  delay'd,  delighted.**    Tyrwhitt. 
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B9,A.  Look  to  her^  Moor ;  have  a  quick  eye  to 
fee;'  \ 

She  has  cjeceiv'd  her  faflher,  and  may  thee. 

[Exeunt  \ya}sM^  Senators,  Officers,  6?r» 

Qth.  My  life  upon  her  fcuth. — Honeft  Iago> 
My  Defdemona  mud  I  leave  to  thee : 
I  pr'ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her; 
And  bring  them  after*  in  the  bed  advantage.*— 
Come,  Defdemona ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direftion. 
To  fpend  with  thee :  we  mull  obey  the  time. 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona* 

Rod.  lago. 

IjGo.  What  fay'ft  thou,  noble  heart? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  think'ft  thou  ? 

Iago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  fleep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myfelf. 

Iago.  Well,  if  thou  doft,  I  (hall  never  love  thee 
after  it.     Why,  thou  filly  gentleman ! 

Rod.  It  is  fillinefs  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  tor- 
ment :  and  then  have  we  a  prefcription  to  die,  when 
death  is  our  phyfician. 

Iago.  O  villainous !  I  have  look'd  upon  the 
world  for  four  times  feven  years  :*  and  fince  I  could 


*  btrve  a  quick  eye  to  fee  \]     Thus  the  ddcft  quarto.     The 

folio  reads, 

if  thou  haft  eyes  to  fee  ^     Steivens. 

*  And  bring  them  after — ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1622^ 
reads — and  bring  her  after.     M A  L o  N  «. 

5  •-.^^ beft  advantage,^  Faireft opportunity.    Johnson. 

^  /  have  fook'd  upon  the  nvorld  for  four  times  feven  years :]  From 
this  paflage  lago's  age  fecms  to  be  aicertained ;  and  it  correfpondt 
with  the  account  in  the  novel  on  which  Othello  is  founded,  where 
he  is  dcicribed  as  a  young,  handfome  man.  The  French  tranflator 
of  Shakfpeare  is  however  of  opinion,  that  Iago  here  only  fpeaks  of 
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diftingui{h  a  benefit  and  ani«injury,  I  never  found 
a  man  that  knew  how  to  love  himfelf.  Ere  I  would 
fay,  I  would  drown  myfelf  for  the  love  of  a  Guinea- 
hen,'  I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  fhould  I  do  ?  I  confefs,  it  is  my  Ihame 
to  be  fo  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  virtue  to  amend  it 

Ijgo.  Virtue  ?  a  fig !  *tis  in  ourfelves,  that  wc 
are  thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens;  to 
the  which,  our  wills  are  gardeners :  fo  that  if  we 
will  plant  nettles,  or  fow  lettuce ;  fet  hy flop,  and 
Tveed  up  thyme ;  fupply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs, 
or  diftradt  it  with  many;  either  to  have  it  ftcril 
with  idlenefs,'  or  manured  with  induftry ;  why,  the 

thofe  years  of  his  life  in  which  he  had  looked  on  the  world  with 
an  e)'e  of  ohferv-ation.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  affign  a  ledbn 
why  he  (hould  mention  the  precife  term  of  t^Aienij-eigbi  yean;  or 
to  account  for  his  knowing  fo  accurately  when  his  ondeiftandiiig 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  the  operation  of  his  fagacity^  and  lui 
.obfervations  on  mankind,  commenced. 

That  lago  meant  to  fay  he  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old,  ii 
clearly  afcertained,  by  his  marking  particularly,  though  indefinitely, 
a  period  ivithin  that  time,  F**  drni  fince  I  could  diftmguifli,"  Ac] 
when  he  began  to  make  obiervations  on  the  chara^ers  of  mem 

Waller  on  a  pidure  which  was  painted  for  him  in  his  youth,  by 
Cornelius  Janfcn,  and  which  is  now  in  the  poflcffion  of  his  heir, 
has  cxprcffcd  the  fame  thought :  ««  Anno  aetatis  23 ;  'vit^  'vixfriamS' 

Malone. 

'  a  Guinea  heft,']  A  fhowy  bird  with  fine  feathers* 

J0HN8OX. 

A  Guinea-hen  was  anciently  the  cant  term  for  a  profiitute.  So,  ia 
Alhertus  Wallenfiein,  1 640  : 

••  Vender's  the  cock  o'the  game, 

**  About  to  tread  yon  Guinea-hen',  they're  billing/' 

Steeviks, 
^  tither  to  hanje  it  fteril  tx'ith  idlenefs^    Thus  the  authentick 

copies.  The  modem  editors  following  the  fecond  folio,  have 
omitted  the  word/0. — I  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  renoark  that 
Shakfjx»arc  often  begins  a  fentence  in  one  way,  and  ends  it  in  i 
difil'iem  kind  of  coiSrudion.    Here  he  has  made  lago  (ay,  if  «k 
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power  and  corrigible,  authority  of  this  lies  in  our 
wills.  If  the  balance^  of  oiir  lives  had  not  one 
Icale  of  reafon  to  poife  another  of  fenfuality,  the 
blood  and  bafenefs  of  our  natures  would  condudl 
us  to  moil  preix)fterous  conclufions :  But  we  have 
reafon,  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  ftings, 
our  unbitted  lufts;*  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you 
call-^love,  to  be  a  fevl,  or  fcion.^ 

Rod,  It  cannot  be. 

IjGb.  It  is  merely  a  lull  of  the  blood,  and  a  per-» 
miflion  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man :  Drown  thy- 
felf  ?  drown  cats,  and  blind  puppies.  I  have  pro- 
fefs'd  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confefs  me  knit  to  thy 
defrfving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughnefs;*  I 
could  never  better  ftead  thee  than  now.  Put  money 
in  thy  purfe ;  follow  thefe  wars  $  defeat  thy  favour 

•will  plant.  Sec.  and  he  concludes,  as  if  he  had  written — if  our 
Rvill  is — either  to  have  it,  &c.    See  p.  41 6,  n.  9.    Ma  lone. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  13,  n.  2,  where  the  remark  on  which  the  fore- 
going note  is  founded  was  originally  made.    Stebvens. 

9  7/*/Atf  balance  fcfr.]  The  folio  reads— If  the  ^row.  Probably, 
a  miftake  for — l»eam,    Stebvens. 

*  ■  reafon,  to  cool-^-wr  carnal  dings,  wr  unbitted  lufts ;]  So, 
in  A  Knack  to  kntyw  an  Honeft  Man^  I C96 : 

•*  Virtue  never  taught  tnec  that; 

"  She  fets  a  bit  upon  her  bridled  lufts.** 
Sec  alfo  Aijou  like  it.  Aft  II.  fc.  vi : 

"  For  thou  thyfclf  haft  been  a  libertine ; 

*•  As  fenfual  as  the  brutijbfting  itfelf."     Ma  lone. 

^  a  fed,  or  fcion,^  Thus  the  folio  and  quarto.     A  fe^  it 

what  the  more  modern  gardeners  call  a  cutting,  llie  modern  editors 
fead — 2L  fet.    Steevens. 

4 /  cofrfr/s  me  knit  to  tbj  deferving  with  cables  of  per- 

durable  toughneis  ;]     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

••  To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 

"  With  an  unflipping  knot.** 
Again,  in  our  author's  26th  Sonnet : 

*«  Lord  of  mv  love,  to  whom  in  vaflalage 

"  Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  ftrongly  knit.**    Mai.oke, 
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with  an  ufurped  beard  ;  *  1  fay,  put  money  in  thy 
purfe.  It  cannot  be,  that  Defdemona  fhould  long 
continue  her  love  to  the  Moor, — put  money  in  thy 
purfe ; — nor  he  his  to  her :  it  was  a  violent  com- 
mencement, and  thou  (halt  fee  an  anfwerable  fe- 
qucftration  i  *— put  but  money  in  thy  purfc. — Thcfc 

^  •— —  defeat  ffy  hvouT  'with  an  tijuffei  beard;']  To  defiatg  11 
to  tmdo^  to  change.     Johnson. 

DefeatiiboTA  dtfaire^  Fr.  to  undo.  Of  the  ofe  of  this  wofdl 
bave  already  given  leveral  inilances.    Stbbvens. 

Favour  here  means  that  combination  of  features  which  giTO  the 
ftce  its  diftingoifhing  chara6cr.  Defeat^  from  defairt^  in  Frad, 
f^piifies  to  amnalce,  <lccompofe,  or  give  a  difiereot  ippeafanoe  to, 
atlier  by  taking  away  fooiechiBg,  or  adding.  Thus,  in  jy^Hk  (^ix- 
ote,  Cardenio  defeated  hvi  favour  by  cutting  off  hit  beard,  ana  the 
Bather  his,  by  putting  one  on.  The  beard  which  Mr.AlfatDa 
t^rped  when  lie  efeaped  from  the  Tower»  gave  fo  different  an  ap* 
pearance  to  his  fece,  that  he  pafled  through  his  guards  without  the 
leaft  fufpicion.  In  The  Winter' t  Tale,  Autolycus  had  recoorfe  to  an 
expedient  like  Cardenio's,  (as  appears  from  thcfociethtg  mp  hnjei- 
lar's  excrement,)  to  prevent  his  being  known  m  the  garb  ol  die 
prince.    Hbnlbt. 

To  defeat,  Minfheu  in  his  I^ftionary,  16179  explains  bytfai 
words — **  to  abrogate,  to  undo.**  See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Did. 
1598 :  *'  Disfacere.  To  undoe,  to  marrc^  to  unmake^  to  defeat" 

Malovb. 

^ //  was  a  violent  commencement,    and  thou  Jbali  fee  an 

emf'werabie  fequeftration;]  There  feems  to  be  an  oppofition  of 
terms  here  intended,  which  has  been  lo£k  in  tranfcription.  We 
may  read,  //  loas  a  ^violent  conjunction,  and  thou  fhalt  fee  an  an* 
ftwerable  fequejirati(m  \  or,  what  feems  to  me  preferable,  U  luas  a 
violent  commencement t  and  thou Jhalt  fee  an  anfijoerablc  fequci* 

JOHNSOX. 

I  believe  the  poet  m(cs  fequeftration  ioxfequeU  He  might  conclude 
that  it  was  immediately  derived  iiomfequor.  Sequeftratiott,  however, 
may  mean  no  more  thznfeparatiott*  So,  in  this  play — ••  zfequefter 
from  liberty."    Stebvens, 

SMTtly  fequeftration  was  ufed  in  the  fenfe  o^feparation  only,  or  in 
modern  language,  parting.  Their  pajjion  began  ivith  violence,  and 
it  (hall  end  as  quickly,  of  which  a  Jeparatiou  loill  be  the  confequence. 
A  total  and  voluntary  fqufftrntion  neccflarily  includes  the  ceilation 
or  end  of  afiedion.-^We  have  the  fame  thought  in  fevcral  other 
places.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
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Moors  arc  changeable  in  their  wills ; — ^fili  thy  purie 
with  money :  the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  iufcious 
as  locufts,  fhall  be  to  him  fhortly  as  bitter  as  cdo- 
quintida.^  She  mufl  change  for  youth :  when  Ihe 
is  fated  with  his  body,  fhe  will  find  the  error  of  her 
choice. — She  muft  have  change^  fhe  muft :  there** 
fore  put  money  in  thy  purfe. — If  thou  wilt  needs 
damn  thyfeif,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  dv&ws^ 

•♦  Thck  *mo/f fit  delights,  hzYt  violent  ends , 
*«  And  in  their  triumph  die'* 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrete  : 

•*  Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  laft/* 
I  have  here  followed  the  firft  quarto.     The  folio  reads — it  was 
'a  Tiolent  commencement  /«  her,  &c.    Tlie  context  (hews  that  the 
original  is  the  true  reading.    Othello's  love  for  Defdetnona  hat 
been  jaft  mentioned,  as  well  as  her's  for  the  Moor.     Malon  e. 

'  -g/  Iufcious  as  locufis, as  bitter  as  coloquintida^  ^The  old 

^arto  reads — as  acerb  as  coloqnintida. 

At  Tonquin  the  infed  locufis  are  confidered  as'a  j^reat  delicacy, 
not  only  by  the  poor  but  by  the  rich;  and  are  fold  in  the  markets, 
as  larks  and  quails  are  in  Europe.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Le* 
Titical  law  permits  four  forts  of  them  to  be  eaten.    Steevbrs. 

It  appean  from  'Dillons  Voyage  to  the  Eaft- Indies ,  1698,  that 
••  the  Negroes  eat  them,  to  revenge  themfelves,  as  they  fay,  upon 
tbdr  carcafles,  for  the  evils  thev  make  them  endure ;  and  I,  (adds 
the  writer,]  have  feen  fome  l^rench  eat  them,  with  as  gooid  an 
appetite  as  the  Blacks,  who  all  affirm,  that  they  are  of  a  n^ety  good 
iisfie"     RiTSON. 

An  anonymous  corrcfpondent  informs  me,  that  the  fruit  of  the 
locnft-trce,  (which,  I  believe,  is  here  meant,)  is  a  long  black  ^, 
that  contains  the  feeds,  among  which  there  is  a  very  fweet  Iufcious 
juice  of  much  the  fame  confiftency  as  frcfh  honey.  This  (fays  he) 
1  have  often  tafted.    Steeve ns. 

That  Yticous  fubftance  which  the  pod  of  the  locuft  contains,  is, 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  mofl  Iufcious.  From  its  likenefs  to  hon^, 
in  confiftency  and  flavour,  the  locuji  is  called  the  honey^ree  alfo. 
Its  feeds,  enclofed  in  a  long  pod,  lie  buried  in  the  juice. 

Hex  LEY. 

Mr*  Daines  Barrington  fuggefts  to  noe,  that  Shakfpeare  perhaps 
had  die  third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gofpel  in  his  thoughts,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  John  the  Baptifl  lived  in  the  wildernefs  on 
An^ and  wild  Aowpr*    Malonx. 
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ing.  Make  all  the  money  thou  canft  :  If  tu^ 
mony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  barbana' 
and  a  fuperfubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard  far 
xny«wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  fhalto- 
joy  her;  therefore  make  money.  A  pox  of  dion- 
4ng  thyfelf  1  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way  :  feek  dM 
rather  to  be  hang'd  in  compafling  thy  joy,  thaatt 
be  drowa'd  and  go  without  her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fad  to  my  hopes,  if  I  dqpeai 
ontheiflue?^ 

IjiGo.  Thou  art  fure  of  me; — Go,  make  maasj*. 

•  beinuixi  an  erring  barbarian — ]     We  (hould  retdrnflf; 

that  isj  a  vagabond,  one  that  has  no  houfc  nor  country. 

WA&BUtTOli 

Sir  T.  Hanmier  reads,  arrant.    Erring  is  as  well  as  either. 

JoHSIOIb 

So,  in  Hamkt: 

«*  Th*  extravaj^t  and  erring  fpirit  hies 
«•  To  his  confine.*'    Steevens. 
An  erring  Barbarian  perhaps  means  a  romer  from  Barhan.   Be 
had  before  faid,  **  You'll  have  your  daughter  cover 'd  with  a  tth 
hary  horfe."     Ma  lone. 

I  rather  conceive  barbarian  to  be  here  ufed  with   its  primioie 
fenfe  of — 2i  foreigner 9  as  it  is  alfo  in  Coriolanus  : 

••  I  would  they  were  barbariam^  (as  they  are,) 
••  Though  in  Rome  litter'd."     Steevens. 
The  word  erring  is  fufficiently  explained  by  a  pafTage  in  the  fct 
fcene  of  the  play,  where  Roderigo  tells  Brabantio  that  his  daogliRf 
was 

••  Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit  and  fortune, 
**  To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  ftranger.** 
Erring  is  the  fame  as  erraticus  in  Latin. 

The  word  erring  is  ufcd  in  the  fame  fenfc  in  feme  of  Orlaodo'i 
yzx{^%  \n  As  you  like  it : 

"  Tongues  I'll  hang  on  every  tree, 

**  That  (hall  civil  fayings  (hew. 

"  Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

"  Runs  his  erri/fg  pilgrimage ; — ."     M.  Mason. 

^ */ 1  depend  ofi  the  ijfue  ?^  Thefe  words  arc  wanting  in  thf 

firft  quarto,     Steevens, 
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—I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  agaia 
and  again,  I  hate  the  Moor:  My  caufe  is  hearted;* 
thine  hath  no  lefs  reafon:  Let  us  be  conjundtive* 
in  our  revenge  againd  him :  if  thou  canft  cuckold 
)iini,  thou  doft  thyfelf  a  pleafure,  and  me  a  fport. 
There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which 
will  be  delivered.  Traverfe;*  go;  provide  thy 
money.  We  will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow. 
Adieu. 

Rod.  Where  fhall  we  meet  i'the  morning? 

Iago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  rU  be  with  thee  betimes. 

Iago.  Go  to ;  farewell.   Do  you  hear,  Roderigo? ' 

Rod.  What  fay  you  ? 

Iago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 


*  —  i&i'ljrW;]     This  adjedivc  occurs  again   in   Aft  III: 

««  -; hearted  throne."     Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  Didionary  has  un- 

voardedly  faid,  that  it  is  only  ufed  in  compofition  :  as,  for  infhmce, 
lasd'bearud.     Steevbns. 

<  ^—-comjunSrve — ]  The  firft  quarto  reads,  communkatrve. 

Steevens. 
4  Tripverfe\\     This  was  an  ancient  military  word  of  command. 
So,   in  King  Henry  IV,  P.  11.  Bardolph  fays  i    "  Hold,  Wart, 
tntoew/ei  thus,  thus,  thus."     Steevens. 

s   ,■        Do  you  bear,  Roderigo  .^]    In  the  folio,  inftead  of  this  and 
die  following  fpeechcs,  we  find  only  thefe  words: 

Iago.  Goto;  farewell.     Do  you  hear,  Roderigo? 
Rt>d.  V\\  fell  all  my  land.  \Exiu 

Iago,  Thus  do  I  ever,  &c. 
The  quarto,  1622,  reads: 

logo.  Go  to;  farewell: — do  you  hear,  Roderigo? 
Rod.  What  fay  you  ? 

Iago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 
Rod.  I  am  chang'd.  [£r//  Rod. 

Iago.  Go  to ;  farewell :  put  money  enough  in  your  purfe. 
Thus  do  I  Ctcr,  &c. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  formed  out  of  the  two  copies. 

Maloxs« 

Vot.  XV.  G  g 
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Rod.  I  am  changed.     I'll  fell  all  my  land. 

Iago.  Go  to;  farewell:  put  money  enough  ia 
your  purfe.  [Exit  Roderigo. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purfe : 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  (hould  profane 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  fuch  a  fnipe,^ 
But  for  my  fport  and  profit.     I  hate  the  Moor; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad^  that  'twixt  my  Iheets 
He  has  done  my  office :  I  know  not,  if't  be  true; 
fiut  I,  for  mere  fufpicion  in  that  kind. 
Will  do,  as  if  for  furety.'     He  holds  mc  wellj* 
The  better  fhall  my  purpofe  work  on  him. 
Caffio*s  a  proper  man :  Let  me  fee  now ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will  ;^ 
A  double  knavery, — How?  how? — Let  mc  ftc:— 
After  fome  time,  to  abufe  Othello's  ear. 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife : — 
He  hath  a  perfon,  and  a  fmooth  difpofe. 
To  be  fufpedled ;  fram'd  to  make  women  falfc. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature,' 
That  thinks  men  honeft,  that  but  feem  to  be  foi 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nofe. 
As  afles  are. 

% 

* II  fnipc,]     Woodcock  is  the  term  generally  iifed  hf  Slnk» 

fpeare  to  denote  an  infignificant  fellow ;  but  Iago  is  more  (arcaiBck, 
end  compares  hts  dupe  to  a  fmaller  and  meaner  biid  of  akaoft  the 
fame  (hape.    Steevens. 

7  as  iffor/urety.']  That  18,  «'  I  will  ad  as  if  I  were  ccrtaia 

ofthefaa."     M.  Mason. 

* He  holds  me  ave//;]  i.  e.  efteems  me.  So^  in  Si.  Matu  zxi» 

26 :  "  all  /jo/djohn  as  a  prophet." 

Again,  in  Hamiei: 

•*  Ihidii  a  folhion,  and  a  toy  in  blood/*    Reed. 

9  to  plume  up  &c.]  The  firil  quarto  leads-^to  make  «p  {?r. 

Steeveks« 

*  The  Moor  is  of  a  file  and  open  nature^  The  firft  qoartO  Xtads, 
The  Moar,  a  free  and  open  nature  to9p 
That  ibiiih  &C.      S T K  E  V  E  N 8. 
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I  have't; — it  is  cngendcr'd: — Hell  and  night 
Muft  bring  this  monftrous  birth  to  the  world's  light. 


ACT    II.        SCENE    I. 

jt  Sea^port  Town  in  Cyprus.'     A  Platform. 
Enter  Montano  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Mo}f.  What  from  the  cape  can  you  difccrn  at  fea  ? 

I.  Gent.  Nothing  at  all:  it  is  a  high-wrought 
flood; 

I  — ^  ht  Cyprus.]  All  the  modern  editon,  following  Mr.  Rowe, 
hare  foppoied  tne  capital  of  Cyprus  to  be  the  place  where  the  fcene 
of  Othello  lies  during  four  ads :  but  this  could  not  have  been  Shak-^ 
fipeare's  intention;  Nicosia,  the  capital  city  of  Cyprus,  being  • 
mnated  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  ifland,  and  thirty  miles  dtftant 
from  the  fea.  TThe  principal  fea-port  town  of  Cyprus  was  Fama- 
cusTA ;  where  there  was  formerly  a  (Irong  fort  and  commodioas 
brnvcn,  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude  in  the  iQand ;  and  there  an- 
doabtedly  the  fcene  (houid  be  pbu:ed.  *'  Neere  unto  the  haven 
(lays  KnoUes,)  ftandeth  an  old  castle,  with  four  towers  after  the 
ancient  manner  of  building."  To  this  caftie,  we  find  Othello  prc« 
lently  repairs. 

It  is  obfervable  that  Cinthio  in  the  novel  on  which  this  play  is 
fconded,  which  was  firft  publifhed  in  1 56c,  makes  no  mention  of 
any  attack  being  made  on  Cyprus  by  the  Turks.  From  our  poet's 
having  mentioned  the  preparations  againft  this  ifland,  which  they 
^ift  auaulted  and  took  from  the  Venetians  in  1 570,  we  may  fuppofe 
that  he  intended  that  year  as  the  era  of  his  tragedy ;  but  by  men* 
ttonin^  Rhodes  as  alfo  likely  to  be  affaultcd  by  the  Turks,  he  has 
fallen  into  an  hiftorical  inconiiftency ;  for  they  were  then  in  quiet 
poiTeffion  of  that  ifland,  of  which  they  became  maftcrs  in  DcccmDer, 
1522;  and  if,  to  evade  this  difficult)",  we  refer  O/^*'//?  to  an  era 
pnor  to  that  year,  there  will  be  an  equal  incongruity ;  for  from 
1475,  when  the  Venetians  firft  became  poffeflcd  of  Cyprus,  to  1522, 
they  had  aoc  been  molefted  by  any  TarKi(h  armament.    Malokb, 
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I  cannot,  'twixt  the  heaven  ^  and  the  main, 
Defcry  a  fail. 

MoN.  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  {poke  aloud  at 
land; 
A  fuller  blaft  ne'er  (hook  our  battlements : 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  fo  upon  the  fea/ 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them,^ 

5  —  *t*wixt  the  heaven  — ]  Thus  the  folio ;  but  perhaps  oar 
author  wrote — the  heaven/.  The  qoartOj  i622>  prooably  faj  i 
printer's  error,  has — haven.    Steevbns. 

The  reading  of  the  folio  affords  a  bolder  image ;  bat  tbeartick 
prefixed  ftrongly  fupports  the  original  copy ;  for  applied  to  bemvex. 
It  is  extremely  aukward.  Befides ;  though  in  TJ^  Wmief^t  TMle 
our  poet  has  made  a  Clown  talk  oiz^Jbip  boring  the  moom  nniih  ber 
mammaft,  and  fay  that  "  hetnueeu  thefea  and  the  firmament  jm  oat- 
not  thrufi  a  bodkin*  s  point**  is  it  probable,  that  he  (hoald  put  the  fame 
hyperl>olical  language  into  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman,  anfweringa 
ferious  queftion  on  an  important  occafion  ?  In  a  fubiequent  pamce 
indeed  he  indulges  himfeli  without  impropriety  in  the  elevated  d£* 
XvfXi  of  poetr}'. 

Of  the  ha^en  of  Famagufta,  which  was  defended  from  the  anii 
by  two  great  rocks,  at  the  diftance  of  forty  paces  from  each  other» 
Shakfpeare  might  have  found  a  particular  account  in  KnoUes's  htf* 
toryofthe  Turks,  ad  ann.  1570,  p.  863.     Malone. 

4  If  it  hath  ruffian'd  y&  npon  thefea^  So,  inTroilusandCreffida: 
**  But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
"  The  gentle  TT^f/if, — ."     Malone. 

«  fwhen  mountains  melt  on  thent,]    Thus  the  folio.    The 

quarto  reads : 

**  when  thf  huge  mountain  melts  J* 

This  latter  reading  might  be  countenanced  by  the  following  pai* 
fage  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF  : 

*'  the  continent 

**  Weary  of  folid  firranefs,  melt  itfelf 
"  Into  the  fea ."     Ste evens. 

The  quarto  is  furely  the  better  reading;  it  conveys  a  more  1* 
tural  image,  more  poetically  exprefTed,  Every  mast  who  has  bcea 
on  board  a  vefl'cl  m  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  or  in  any  very  high  (czt 
mufl  know  that  the  vaft  billows  fcera  to  melt  away  from  the  (hip, 
aot  on  it.     M.Mason. 

I  would  not  wilfully  difier  from  Mr,  M*  Mafon  conceroiog  ^ 
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Can  hold  the  mortife  ?  what  (hall  we  hear  of  this  ? 

2.  Gent.  A  fegregation  of  the  Turkifli  fleet : 
For  do  but  ftand  upon  the  foaming  ftiore/ 
The  chiding  billow  feems  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 
The  wind-fhak'd  furge,  with  high  and  monftrous 

main. 
Seems  to  call  water  on  the  burning  bear. 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole :' 

value  of  thefe  readings ;  yet  furely  the  mortife  of  a  (hip  is  in  greater 
peril  when  the  watiy  mountain  mehs  upon  it»  than  when  it  melts 
fnrn  it.  When  the  waves  retreat  from  a  veflel,  it  is  fafe.  When 
they  break  over  it,  its  ftmdure  is  endangered.  So«  in  Pericles^ 
Prince  of  Tyre  : 

*' a  fea 

*•  That  almoft  burft  the  deck."    St  e eve  98. 

The  quarto^  1622,  reads — when  the  huge  mountaine  meslti  the 
letter  /,  which  perhaps  belongs  to  mountain,  having  wandered  at 
die  prefs  from  its  place. 

I  apprehend,  that  in  the  quarto  reading  (as  well  as  in  the  folio,) 
by  mountains  the  poet  meant  not  lanJ-mountains,  which  Mr. 
Sceevens  feems  by  hb  quotation  to  have  thought,  but  thofe  huge 
furees,  (refembling  mountains  in  their  magnikude,}  which  *'  with  * 
Iiira  and  monftrous  main  feem'd  to  cad  water  on  the  burning  bear*" 
So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

'*  And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  (eas, 

«*  Oljmpushigh, ." 

Ag^>  in  Troitus  andCreffida  : 
•*  —  and  anon  behold 
•*  The  ftrong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cuts." 

Malone. 

My  remark  on  Mr.  Mafon's  preceding  note  will  (how  that  I  had 

no  fuch  meaning  as  Mr.  Malone  has  imputed  to  me.     All  I  aimed 

at  was  to  parallel  the  idea  in  the  quarto,  of  one  mountain  melting, 

inftead  of  many.     Steevens. 

^  the  foaming  Jhore^     The  elder  quarto  reads — banning 

(here,  which  offers  the  bolder  image ;  i.  e.  the  (horc  that  execrates 
the  ravage  of  the  waves.     So,  in  King  Henry  J^L  P.  I : 

**  Fell,  banning  hag,  enchantrefs,  hold  thy  tongue.'* 

Steevens. 

7  And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ^a;^r-fixed  pole  ;]     Alluding  to  the 
fiar  Ar&ophylaxm     Johnson. 
The  elder  quarto  reads— cver./w/  pole.    Stbivi ns. 

Gg3 
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I  never  did  like  molcftation  view 
On  th*  enchaf  d  flood. 

MoN.  If  that  the  Turkifh  fleet 

Be  not  inftielter'd  and  embay 'd,  they  arc  drown'd; 
It  is  impoflible  they  bear  it  out* 


Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

3.  Gent.  News,  lords!  our  wars  are  done; 
The  defperate  tempeft  hath  fo  bang*d  the  Turks, 
That  their  defignment  halts :  A  noble  fhip  of  Vc* 

nice 
Hath  feen  a  grievous  wreck  and  fufferance 
On  moft  part  of  their  fleet. 

MoN.  How!  is  this  true? 

3.  Gent.  The  (hip  is  here  put  in, 
A  Veronefe ;  Michael  Caflio,* 

•  Thejhip  is  hen  put  in, 
A  Veromfe\  Mkbael  Cafflo,  frc]  [Old  oopies— rmn^] 
Mr.  Heath  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet  intended  to  inform  os,  dm 
Othello's  lieutenant  Caflio  was  of  Verona»  an  inland  city  c^  tbe 
Venetian  ftate;  and  adds,  that  the  editors  have  not  been  pkaU 
to  fay  what  kind  of  fhip  is  here  denoted  by  a  Veroneffa.  By  a 
Veroftejfa^oi  Veronefe y  (for  the  Italian  pronunciation  muft  bereCainBdt 
otherwifc  the  meafure  will  be  defedive,)  a  (hip  of  Verona  is  de- 
noted ;  as  we  fay  to  this  day  of  (hips  in  the  river,  fach  a  one  is  t 
Dutchman^  a  Jamaica-mart^  &c,  I  Aibjoin  Mr.  Warton's  noce»  » 
a  confimation  of  my  own.     Steevens. 

The  true  reading  is  Veronefe^  pronounced  as  a  qaadrifyliable : 

The  Ihip  is  here  put  in, 

A  Veronefe, 

It  was  common  ro  introduce  Italian  words,  and  in  their  prcwr 
pronunciation  then  familiar.  So  Spenfer  in  Tbe  Feury  ^een^uU 
c.  xi  i.    ro  : 

*'   ^^'ith  /leevcs dependant  Alhanefe  luifeJ* 

Mr.  Heath  ohferves,  that  "  the  editors  have  not  been  pleafed  to 

inform  us  what  kind  of  (hip  is  here  denoted  by  tbe  name  of  a  /V^ 

fiejfa,**     But  e.  tn  fuppofing  that  Verout^a  is»  the  true  reading,  theit 

is  no  fort  of  difficulty.    He  might  juft  as  well  have  ioqoireaj  wbt 

I 
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Lieutens^nt  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  Ihore :  the  Moor  himfelf's  at  fea,       ^ 
And  is  in  full  commiflion  here  for  Cyprus. 
MoN.  I  am  glad  on't ;  'tis  a  worthy  governor. 

3.  Gent.  But  this  fame  Caffio, — though  he  (peak 
of  comfort. 
Touching  the  Turkifh  lofs, — yet  he  looks  fadly. 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  fafe ;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempeft. 

MoN.  *Pray  heaven  he  be ; 

For  I  have  ferv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 


kind  of  a  (hip  is  a  Hamburgher.  This  is  exadUy  a  parallel  form.  For 
it  is  not  the  fpecies  of  the  (hip  which  is  implied  in  this  appellation. 
Oar  critick  adds,  **  the  poet  had  not  a  (hip  in  his  thoughts. — He 
intended  to  inform  us,  that  Othello's  lieutenant,  Ctmo,  was  of 
Vtrana*     We  fhould  certainly  read  : 

— —  The  (hip  is  here  put  in. 

A  Veronefe,  Michael  CaJJio^  (&c.) 

Is  come  on  (horc." 

This  regulation  of  the  lines  is  ingenious.  But  I  agree  with  Sir  T. 
^lanmer,  and  I  think  it  appears  from  many  parts  of  the  play,  that 
Caffio  was  a  Florentine.  In  this  fpeech,  the  third  gentleman^  who 
brings  the  news  of  the  wreck  of  theTurki(h  fleet,  returns  his  tale, 
imd  relates  the  circnmftances  more  diftinAIy.  In  his/ffr^^fpeech 
be  (ays,  «*  Anohlejbip  of  Venice  faw  the  diftrefs  of  the  Turks." 
And  here  be  adds,  **  The  very  (hip  is  juft  now  put  into  our  port, 
and  (he  is  a  Veronefe. **  That  is,  a  (hip  (itted  out  or  fumi(hed  by 
the  people  of  Verona,  a  city  of  the  Venetian  ftate.     T.  Warton. 

I  believe  we  are  all  wrong.  Verona  is  an  inland  city.  Every  in- 
confiftency  may,  however,  be  avoided,  if  we  read — The  Verone(ra, 
L  e.  the  name  of  the  (hip  is  the  Veroneffa.  Verona,  however,  nfight 
be  obliged  to  furnKh  (hips  towards  the  general  defence  of  Italy. 

Steevbns. 

The  emendation  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens  is  acute ;  but  Shak* 
ipeare's  acquaintance  with  the  topography  of  Italy  (as  appears  from 
The  Tempeft)  was  very  imperfe^     Hen  let. 

In  Thomafes  Hiftory  of  Italy  ^  already  quoted,  the  people  of  Ve- 
rona are  called  the  Veronefi. 
This  (hip  has  been  already  defcribed  as  a  (hip  of  Venice.    It  if 
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Like  a  full  foldien*     Let's  to  the  fea-fide,  ho ! 
J^s  well  to  fee  the  veflel  that's  come  in. 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello ; 
Even  till  we  make  the  main,''  and  the  aerial  blue, 
An  indiftindt  regard. 

Gent.  Come,  let's  do  fos 

For  every  minute  is  expedlancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 


Enfer  Cassio. 

Cjis.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  iflc,* 
That  fo  approve  the  Moor;  O,  let  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  againft  the  elements. 
For  I  have  loft  him  on  a  dangerous  fca ! 

MoN.  Is  he  well  fhipp'd  ? 

C^s.    His  bark  is  ftoutly  timbered,    s^nd  his 
pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance;' 


now  called  **  a  Feron^/e;**  that  is,  a  (hip  belonging  to  and  furnilhed 
by  the  inland  city  of  Verona,  for  the  uic  of  the  Venetian  date ;  and 
newly  arrived  from  Venice,  **  BcfKies  many  other  towns,  (fays 
Ccntareno,)  caftles,  and  villages,  they  [the  Venetians,]  poflcis  fcvea 
faire  cities ;  as  Trevigi,  Padoua,  Vicenza,  f^erona,  firefcia,  Ber- 
gamo, and  Crcma."     Commontwfalth  of  Venice t   '599*     MalokI. 

*  Like  a  full  foUier,'^  Like  a  complete  foldier.  So  before,  p.jS?* 

"  What  a /ft// fortune  doth  the  thick-lips  owe,"    Malokc* 

*i  E*ven  till  nve  make  the  main,  &c.]    This  line  and  half  it  want- 
ing in  the  eldcft  quarto.     Steevens. 

*  warlike  ijle,']   Thus  the  folio.     The  firft  quarto  reads— 

fworthj  ifle.     Steevens. 

^   Of  c  etj  i Xpert  at:d  cpprcrS d  allowance ;]  I  read, 

Vi  rj  expert,  and  of  appront'd  alloavatice.     J o H  N  SO  N# 
Expert  and  appio^*d  allcraance  is  put  for  alltnvd  and  epprtfvi 
txpertnefs.  This  mode  of  cxpreflion  is  not  unfrequent  in  Shakfpcaic 

Steiviki. 
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Therefore  my  hopes,  not  furfeited  to  deaths 
Stand  in  bold  cure/ 

[fFfTHiN.}  A  fail,  a  fail,  a  fail! 


4  Tberefore  my  hofet^  not  furfeited  to  deaths 
Stand  in  6o/d  cure.]  I  do  not  underftand  thefc  lines.  I  know 
jiot  how  hofie  c2Ln  he  furfeiud  to  dtatl\  that  is,  can  he  hureafed^  tili 
it  be  deJiroyed\  nor  what  it  is  to  ffaud  in  b'ild  cure;  or  why  hofe 
ihould  be  confidereii  as  a  difeafe.  In  the  copies  there  is  no  varia- 
tion^     Shall  wc  read  : 

Therefore  my  yj'^rj,  not  furfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure  ? 
This  is  better,  bat  it  is  not  well*  Shall  we  ftrike  ^  bolder  ftroke« 
^nd  read  thus? 

Therefore  my  hopes,  not  forfeited  to  death. 
Stand  bo/d,  notfurt.     Johkson. 

Prefuroptuous  hopes,  which  have  no  foundation  in  probability, 
inay  poetically  be  faid  to  furfeit  themfelves  to  death,  or  forward  their 
own  diflfolution.  To  ftand  in  bold  cure^  is  to  ered  themfelves  in 
ccMifidencc  of  being  fulfilled.  A  parallel  expreflion  occurs  in  King 
Lear,  Aa  III.  fc.  vi : 

*•  1*his  reft  might  yet  have  balm'd  his  broken  fenfes, 

♦*  Which,  if  conveniency  will  not  allow, 

♦*  Stani  in  hard  cure" 
Again: 

>         his  life,  with  thine,  &c. 

Stand  in  affured  lofs. 
lu  hold  cure  means,  in  confidence  of  being  cured.     St  e  by  ens* 

Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  **  he  knows  not  why  hope  fhould  be  confidered 
as  a  difeafe."  But  it  is  not  hope  which  is  here  defcribed  as  a  difeafe; 
thofe  mifgiving  appreheniions  which  diminifh  hope,  are  in  &a  tho 
difeafe,  and  hope  itfelf  is  the  patient. 

A  furfeit  being  a  difeafe  anfing  from  an  excej/t've  overcharge  of 
the  ftomach,  the  poet  with  his  ufual  licence  ufes  it  for  any  fpeciesof 
excefs. — Therefore,  fays  Caffio,  my  hopes,  which,  though  faint  and 
fickly  with  apprehenfion,  are  not  totally  deftroyedby  an  excefsof 
dcfpondency,  ercft  themfelves  with  fomc  degree  of  confidence  that 
fh^  will  be  relieved,  by  the  fafe  arrival  of  Othello,  from  thofe 
ill-divining  fears  under  which  they  now  languifh. 

The  vfoidi  furfeit  having  occurred  to  Shakfpeare,  led  him  to  con- 
fider  fuch  a  hope  as  Caflio  entertained,  not  a  fanguine,  but  a  faint 
and  languid  hope,  ("  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  caft  of  thought,") 
as  a  difeafe,  and  to  talk  of  its  cure. 
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Enter  another  Gentleman.  • 

Cjs.  Whatnoife? 

4.  Gent.  The  town  is  empty;  on  the  brow  o'thc 
fca 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry — a  fail. 
Cas.  My  hopes  do  fhape  him  for  the  governoun 
2.  Gent.  They  do  difcharge  their  fhot  of  cour- 
tefy;  [Guns  beard. 

Our  friends^  at  lead. 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  fir,  go  forth. 

And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  arriv'd. 

2.  Gent.  I  IhalL  fiBrrV. 

MoN.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wiv*d? 

Cas.  Mod  fortunately:  he  hath  achieved  a  maki 
That  paragons  defcription,  and  wild  fame  5 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens,* 
And  in  the  eflential  vefture  of  creation. 
Does  bear  all  excellency/ — How  now?  who  has 
put  in? 

A  jpaflagc  in  Tivelftk^Nigbt^  where  a  fimilar  phrafeology  is  ofial, 
piay  icrve  to  ftrengthen  this  interpretation  : 

•'  Give  me  fxcefs  of  it ;  that,  fur  felting^ 
*'  The  appetite  vaKy  ficlen^  and  fo  die.** 
Again^  in  The  T*wo  Gentlemen  of  Ferona  : 

**  O,  I  have  fed  upon  thb  nvoe  already, 
*'  And  now  txce/s  of  it  will  make  mz  Jurfeiu**     Maloki* 
I  believe  that  Solomon,  upon  this  occafion,  will  be  foond  die 
bcft  interpreter  :  ««  Hope  deferred maketb  tbebeartjick.'*    HbkliT. 

^  Ohe  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  fens,^  So,  in  our  poct'l 
103d  Sonnet; 

" a  face 

**  That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
**  Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  difgrace.'*    Maloite* 
*  And  in  the  efleniial  *vefiure  of  creation ^ 
t>o€s  bear  all  excclUncj.'\    The  author  feems  to  oic  ej/entialf  bt 
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*  Reenter  fecond  Gentleman, 
a.  GBisr.  *Tis  one  Iago»  ancient  to  the  general. 


£xiftent,  reah  She  excels  the  praifes  of  invention,  fays  he,  amd  in 
real  qualities,  with  which  creation  has  ifpvefted  her,  bears  all  excel* 
Uucj.    Johnson. 

Ihes  hear  all  excellency.']    Such  is  the  reading  of  the  qnaitos  ;  Sot 
n^iich  the  folio  has  this  : 

And  in  the  ejfential  *veftnre  of  creation 

Do's  tyre  the  ingeniuer. 
Which  I  explain  thas. 

Does  tire  the  ingenious  verfe. 
This  is  the  bell  reading,  and  that  which  the  author  fabftitoted  ia 
his  leriial,    Johnson* 

Tlie  reading  of  the  quarto  is  fo  flat  and  unpoetical,  when  com- 
pared with  that  fenfe  which  feems  meant  to  hare  been  given  in  the 
wldOt  that  I  heartily  wiih  fome  emendation  could  be  hit  on,  which 
might  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  text.  I  believe  the  word  tire  was  not 
introduced  to  fignify — x.o  fatigue ^  but  to  attire^  to  drefs^  The  verb 
/•  attire 9  is  often  fo  abbreviated.  Thus,  in  Holland* s  Leaguer ^  1655  : 
**  Cupid's  a  boy, 

**  And  would  you  tire  him  like  a  fenator  ?'* 
Again,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors^  Ad  II.  fc.  ii: 

"  To  fave  the  money  he  fpends  in  tiring^*  &c. 

The  ejfential  'vefture  of  creation  tempts  me  to  believe  it  was  fo  olcd 
OQ  th^  prefent  occafion.    I  would  read  fomething  like  this : 
And  in  the  ejfential  'vejhire  of  creation 
Does  tire  the  ingenuous  virtue. 
I,  c.  invefts  her  artlefs  virtue  in  the  faireft  form  of  earthly  fubftance. 
.  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Ad  V.  Lorenzo  calls  the  body— 
^  the  muddy  "jeJiMre  of  decay." 

It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  word  ingener  did  not 
anciently  (ignify  one  tvho  manages  the  engines  or  artillery  of  an  army, 
but  any  ingenious  per/bn,  any  mafier  of  liberal  fcience. 
So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Sejanns^  Adl  I.  fc.  i : 
«*  No,  Silius,  we  are  no  good  ingeners, 
«*  We  want  the  fine  arts,"  &c. 
Jngener,  therefore  may  be  the  true  reading  of  this  paflage :  and 
a  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  The  Tempeft,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i: 
*«  For  thou  (halt  find  (he  will  outftrip  all  praifcj 
f<  And  make  it  halt  behind  her." 


46o  OTHELLO, 

Cas.  He  has  had  moft  favourable  and  happy 
fpeed : 

In  the  argament  of  Sejafms,  B.  Jonfon  likewife  fays,  thatjiishero 
•*  worketh  with  all  his  ingene/'  apparently  from  the  Latin  ingemim. 

Steeybms, 

Perhaps  the  words  intended  in  the  folio,  were. 
Does  tire  the  ingcne  e*ver» 

Ingene  is  ufed  for  ingenium  by  Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  ofPoefo, 

1589 :  ** fuch  alio  as  made  moil  of  their  workes  by  tranflatioii 

out  of  the  Latin  and  French  tongue,  and  few  or  none  of  their  owne 
engine.**  Engine  is  here  without  doubt  a  misprint  for  ingene. — I 
believe,  however,  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is  the  true  one. — If 
tire  was  ufed  in  the  fenfe  ofnjueary,  then  ingener  muft  have  beennfed 
for  the  ingenious  perfon  who  (hould  attempt  to  enumerate  the  merits 
of  Defdemona.  To  the  inftance  produced  by  Mr.  Steevens  from 
Sejanus,  may  be  added  another  in  Fleckno's  Difcourfe  of  the  Enghfl> 
Stage,  1664:  "  Of  this  curious  art  the  Italians  (this  latter  age)  are 
the  greateft  makers,  the  French  good  proficients,  and  we  in  Eng- 
land only  fchollars  and  learners,  yet,  having  proceeded  no  further 
than  to  bare  painting,  and  not  arrived  to  the  flupendous  wooden 
of  your  great  ingeniers.**  In  one  of  Daniel's  Sonnets^  we  meet 
with  a  fimilar  imagery  to  that  in  the  firft  of  thefe  lines : 
**  Though  time  doth  fpoil  her  of  th^friireji  <vaile 
•  *  That  e^eryet  mortalitie  did  cover.*'     M  A  LO  N  E • 

The  reading  of  the  folio,  though  incorredlly  fpelled,  appean  to 
have  been. 

Does  tire  the  engineer; 
which  is  preferable  to  either  of  the  propofed  amendments ;  and 
the  meaning  of  the  paflage  would  then  be,  "  One  whofe  real  per- 
fedions  were  fo  excellent,  that  to  blazon  them  would  exceed  the 
abilities  of  the  ableit  mailers," 

The  fcnfe  attributed  to  the  word  tire,  according  to  this  reading, 
is  perfedtly  agreeable  to  the  language  of  poetry.  Thus  Drydai 
fays; 

*'  For  this  an  hundred  voices  I  defire, 
"  To  tell  thee  what  an  hundred  tongues  would  tire  ; 
**   Yet  never  could  be  worthily  expreft, 
**  How  deeply  thofe  are  feated  in  my  brcaft." 
And  in  the  laft  ad  of  The  Winter  s  Tale,  the  third  Gentleman 
fays,    "  I  never  heard  of  fuch   another  encounter,    which  Uma 
report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  defcription  to  do  it."   The  obje^\ioo 
to  the  reading  of  inginer^  is,  that  although  we  find  the  words  ingint, 
inginer^  and  ingi?i(ius  in  Jonfon>  they  are  not  the  language  of  Shak- 
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Tempefts  themfelves,  high  feas,  Jind  howling  winds^ 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  fands,— 
Traitors  enfteep'd '  to  clog  the  guiltlefs  keel. 


feeaie ;  and  I  believe  indeed  that  Jonfon  is  fingnlar  in  the  a{e  of 
tiieni.     M.  Mason. 

Whoever  (hall  rejed  uncommon  expreffions  in  the  writings  oi 
Shakfpeare,  becaafe  they  differ  either  from  the  exad  rules  of 
orthography*  or  from  the  unfettled  mode  of  fpellin^  them  by  other 
writers,  will  be  found  to  deprive  him  no  lefs  of  his  beauties,  than 
that  the  omithoiogift  would  the  peacock,  who  (hould  cot  out  evtiy 
eye  of  his  train  becaufe  it  was  either  not  circular,  or  cKe  varied 
from  fome  imaginary  (landard. — Ingenieur  is  no  doubt  of  the  faino 
import  with  Ingener  or  ingeneer,  though  perhaps  differently  written 
by  Shakfpeare  in  reference  to  ingenious^  and  to  diftingoifh  it  froia 
ingeneer^  which  he  has  elfewhere  ufcd  in  a  military  fenfe.  Mr.  M. 
Mafon's  objedion,  that  it  is  not  the  language  of  Shakfpeare,  is 
more  than  begging  the  queffion ;  and  to  affirm  that  Jonfon  is 
fif^lar  in  the  ufe  of  ingine,  inginer^  and  inginoust  is  as  little  to  the 
purpofe.  For  we  not  only  have  thofe  expreffions  in  other  writers. 
Dot  others  from  the  famle  root,  as  ingene,  ingene,  &c.  in  Holinfhed, 
and  Sir  T.  Moore ;  and  Daniel  ufes  ingeniate :  . 
"  Th*  adulterate  beauty  of  a  falfed  cheek 
**  Did  Nature  (for  this  good)  ihgeniate^ 
**  To  (hew  in  thee  the  glory  of  her  beft."    Hsnlet* 

^  Traitors  enfteep'd  — ]  Thus  the  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos. 
The  firft  copy  reads — erfrerped,  of  which  every  reader  may  niake 
what  he  pleafes.  Perhaps  ejcerped  was  an  old  Englifh  word  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  efcarpe^  which  Shakfpeare  not  finding  con- 
gruous to  the  image  of  clogging  the  keel,  afterwards  changed. 

I  once  thought  that  the  poet  had  written — Traitors  enfcarf*d^ 
L  €•  muffled  in  their  robes,  as  in  Julius  Cafar.  So,  in  Hamlet : 
•*  My  fea-gown yf<zr/*V about  me;"  and  this  agrees  better  with  the 
idea  of  a  traitor :  yet  whatever  is  gained  one  way  is  loft  another* 
Our  poet  too  often  adopts  circumftances  from  every  image  that 
arofe  in  his  mind,  and  employing  them  without  attention  to  the 
propriety  of  their  union,  his  metaphorical  expreffiors  become  in- 
extricably confufed.     St  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

Mr.  Steeveno's  difficulty  refpefting  enfteefd^  would,    perhaps, 
fiavebeen  removed,  if  he  had   but  recolleded  the  palTagc  of  the 
fimrthad,  where  Othello  alludes  to  the  fate  of  Tantalus: 
"  Had  it  plcas'd  heaven 
"  To  try  me  with  affli^on  \  had  he  lain'd 
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As  having  fenfe  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,*  letting  go  fafely  bjr 
The  divine  Defdemona. 

MoN.  What  is  (he? 

Cj8.  She  that  I  fpake  of,  our  great  captain*! 

captain. 
Left  in  the  conduft  of  the  bold  lago; 
Whofe  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  fe'nnighfs  fpeed. — Great  Jove,'  Othello  guard. 
And  fweil  his  fail  with  thine  own  powerful  breathj 
That  he  may  blefs  this  bay  with  his  tall  (hip. 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Defdemona's  arms,* 
Give  renewed  fire  to  our  extinded  fbirits. 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort ! ' — O,  behold. 

Enter  Dssdemona,  Emilia,  Iago,  RodirigOj 

and  Attendants. 

The  riches  of  the  (hip  is  come  on  fhorc! 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees  :— 
Hail  to  thee,  lady !  and  the  grace  of  heaven. 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round ! 

**  All  kind  of  fores,  and  (hames  on  my  bare  heskl ; 

•'  Steefd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips — .*'     Hbkut, 

•  Their  mortal  natures^]  i.  c.  their  deadly,  deftrmarvt  natofCS. 
So,  in  Macbeth : 

**  That  tend  on  mortal  thowghl.'* 
Sec  Dr.  Johnfon's  note.  Vol.  VII.  p.  574,  n.  8.     Rekd. 

'  Great  ]ovt,^c.]  For  this  abfurditylhavenot  thefmallcft 

doubt  that  the  Maftcrof  the  Revels,  and  not  our  poet,  is  anfv^crablc. 
See  The  Hijlorical  Account  of  the  Englijh  Stage,   Vol.  IT.     Ma  LONE. 

*  Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Defdemona's  arms,]  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quarto  vi^ith  lefs  animation  : 

And  fwiftly  come  to  Defdemona^s  arms.     Steevens. 
«  And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort  /J    Thi«  paflage  is  only  foand  ia 
the  quartos,    Stievens, 
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Des.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Caflio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

O5.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  Ihortly  here. 

Des.  O,  but  I  fear ; — How  loft  you  company  ? 

Cas*  The  great  contention  of  the  fea  and  ikies 
Parted  our  fellowfhip :  But,  hark !  a  fail. 

[Cry  within.  A  fail,  a  fail !  Then  guns  beard. 

2.  GtNr.  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel; 
This  likewife  is  a  friend. 

Cas.  Sec  for  the  news/ — 

[Exit  Gentleman. 
Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome ; — Welcome,  mif- 
trefs : —  [To  Emilia. 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago. 
That  I  extend  my  manners ;  'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  fhow  of  courtefy. 

[KiJJing  her. 
I  AGO.  Sir,  would  fhe  give  you  fo  much  of  her  lips. 
As  of  her  tongue  Ihe  oft  beftows  on  me. 
You'd  have  enough. 

Des.  Alas,  (he  has  no  (pceclu 

I  AGO.  In  faith,  too  much;* 
I  find  it  ftill,  when  I  have  lift  to  fleep : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyfhip,  I  grant. 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

Emil.  You  have  little  caufc  to  fay  fo. 

Iago.  Come  on,  come  on;  you  are  pidures  out 
of  doors, 

4  See  for  the  iwnvx.]  The  firft  quarto  KSid^^S^^^ksthitvokf. 

Steivens. 
s  Ih  faiths  too  much ;]  Thus  the  folio.    The  firft  quarto  thiM  ; 

/  knvw  too  much ; 

I  find  it,  /;  fmr  wheti,  Uc    STBlTBNf. 
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Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens. 
Saints  in  your  injuries/  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  houfewifery,  and  houfewivesinyour 
beds. 
Des.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  flanderer !  ^ 
Iago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  elfe  I  am  a  Turk; 
You  rife  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 
Emjl.  You  Ihall  not  write  my  praifc. 
Ijgo.  No,  let  me  not 

Des.  What  would'ft  thou  write  of  mc,  if  dm 
fhould'ft  praife  me? 

IjtGo.  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to*t; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.* 


^  Saints  in  your  injuries,  &c.]  When  you  have  a  mind  to  doil- 
juries,  you  put  on  an  air  of  fandtity*    Joh  n  so  n. 

In  Puttenham's  Art  of  Poejie,  1 589,  I  meet  with  almoil  the  (ane 
thoughts :  '*  We  ]imit  the  comely  parts  of  a  woman  to  cooEft  ii 
four  points ;  that  is,  to  be,  a  (hrew  in  the  kitchen,  a  faint  in  tbe 
church,  an  angel  at  board,  and  an  a^^  in  the  l)ed  ;  as  the  chronide 
reports  by  miftrcfs  Shore,  paramour  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth.* 

Again,  in  a  play  of  Middleron*s,  called  ^/«r/  Mafler  Covfiahle', 
9r,  Tht  Spaniard's  Night-nvalk,  1602:  "  — according  to  that  witt 
faying  of  you,  you  he  faints  in  the  church,  angels  in  the  ftittii 
devils  in  the  kitchen,  and  apes  in  your  beds." 

Again,  in  The  MiferUs  of  inf ore* d  Marriage,  1 607  :  Women flC 
in  churches  faints,  abroad  a  fr gels,  at  home  devils,^* 

Puttenham,  who  mentions  all  other  contemporary  writers,  !■ 
not  once  fpoken  of  Shakfpearc ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  he  had  oflt 
produced  any  thing  of  {\y  early  a  date. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  book  appears  to  have  been  written  fcrerd 
years  before  its  publication.  Seep,  iir,  116,  where  the  author 
refers  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bocon,  who  dica  in  1979,  and  recounts  1 
circumllancc,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  happened  in  i  ;5j. 

Steeveks. 

Seealfo  Meres's  Wit's  Tree  fury,  p.  48.     Reed. 

7  O,  fie  upon  thtt\  ftnidiri  r  / j  This  Hiort  fpccch  is,  in  the  quarto, 
unappropriated  ;  and  ma}-  as  well  belong  to  JEmilia  as  toDefdenmA. 

Steevens. 
*  critical.^  That  is,  cenfcrious.    Johnson. 
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Des.  Come  on,  aflay : — There's  one  gone  to  the 
harbour? 

Iago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I  am  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  feeming  otherwife. — 
Come,  how  would 'ft  thou  praife  me? 

IjGo.  I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  frize,' 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  But  my  mufe  labours. 
And  thus  (he  is  deliver'd. 
If  {he  be  fair  and  wife, — fairnefs,  and  wit. 
The  one's  for  ufe,  the  other  ufeth  it. 

Des.WcU  prais'd !  How  if  (he  be  black  and  witty? 

Iago.  If  (he  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit. 
She'll  find  a  white  that  Ihall  her  blacknefs  fit.* 

Des.  Worfe  and  worfe. 

Emjl.  How,  if  fair  and  foolifti  ? 

IjGO.  She  never  yet  was  foolifh  that  was  fair;' 
For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

So,  in  oar  author's  12  2d  Sonnet: 

**  my  adder's  fenfe 

•*  To  cn'tick  and  to  flatterer  flopped  are."    Malons. 
9  —  mj  invention 

Comes  from  my  pate,  at  birdlime  does  from  frize,]  A  fimilar 
dKHight  occurs  in  The  Puritan :  **  The  excuie  ftuck  upon  my 
ttmgue,  like jSip-pitch  upon  a  mariner's  govjnJ*     Steevens. 

•  her  blacknefs  ^x.^     The  firft  quarto  reads — hit.     So,  in 

Kimg  Lear:    *«  I  pray  you,  let  \x%hit  together."     I  believe  A//, 
in  tne  prefent  inflancc  alfo,  to  be  the  true  reading,  though  it  will 
DOC  bear,  as  in  Loxe's  Labour  s  Loft^  explanation.     Steevens. 
'  She  f\tytT yet  njoasjooli/h  &c.]  We  may  read: 
She  ne*er  was  yety^  foolifli  that  was  fair. 
But  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 
Yet,  I  believe,  the  common  reading  to  be  right :  the  law  makes 
the  power  of  cohabitation  a  proof  that  a  man  is  not  a  natural-,  there- 
fore, fince  the  foolifhefl  woman,  if  pretty,  may  hare  a  child,  no 
freftj  woman  is  ever  foolilh.     Johnson. 

Vot.  XV.  H  h 
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Des.  Thcfe  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools 
laugh  i'the  alehoufe.  What  miferable  praifc  haft 
thou  for  her  that's  foul  and  foolifh  ? 

I^GO.  There's  none  fo  foul, and  foolifh  thereunto. 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wife  ones  do. 

Des.  O  heavy  ignorance ! — thou  praifeft  the  worft 
beft.  But  what  praife  could'll  thou  beftow  on  a 
deferving  woman  indeed  ?'  one,  that,  in  the  autho- 
rity  of  her  merit,  did  juftly  put  on  the  vouch  of 
very  malice  itfelf?^ 

lyiGo.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay; 
Fled  from  her  wilh,  and  yet  faid, — now  I  may ; 
She  that,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being  nig^, 
Bade  her  wrong  (lay,  and  her  difpleafure  fly ; 
She  that  in  wifdom  never  was  fb  frail. 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  falmon*s  tail;* 


'  But  nvhai  praife  couldfl  thou  hefiorw  on  a  deferving  tvomau  tMdeedf] 
The  hint  for  this  queftion,  and  the  metrical  reply  of  lago,  is  Uken 
from  a  ilrange  pamphlet,  called  Choice^  Chance^  and  Cb^gt^  or 
Conceits  in  their  Colours,  i6o6;  when  after  Tidero  has  dcfcribcd 
many  ridiculous  characters  in  verfe,  Amofilo  afks  him,  ••  But,  I 
pray  thee,  didd  thou  wri<e  none  in  commendation  of  fome  worthy 
creature  ?"  Tidero  then  proceeds,  like  lago,  to  repeat  inorc  verfo. 

Steitehi. 

4  one^  that,  in  the  anthoritj  of  her  merits  did  Juflfy  pot  00 

the  *voueh  of  very  malice  itfclfF\  The  fenfc  b  this,  one  that  wii 
fo  confcious  of  her  own  merit,  and  of  the  aathority  her  du- 
rafler  had  with  every  one,  that  (he  durft  venture  to  call  upon  att' 
lice  itfelf  to  vouch  for  her.  This  was  fome  commendation.  And 
the  charafter  only  of  cleared  virtue ;  which  could  force  malice, 
even  againrt  its  nature,  to  do  jufticc.     Warburton. 

To  put  on  the  'vouch  cf  malice ^  is  to  aflume  a  character  vouched  by 
the  teftimony  of  malice  itfelf.     Joh  nson. 

To  ftit  on  is  to  prvvoh.,  to  incite.     So,  in  Macbeth  C 
**  ■  the  powers  above 

«*  P«/ c;»  theix  inftruments,**    Steevbns. 
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She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  difclofe  her  mind» 
Sec  fuitors  following,  and  not  look  behind ;  ^ 
She  was  a  wight, — if  ever  fuch  wight  were, — 
Des.  To  do  what  ? 

IjiGo.  To  fuckle  fools,  and  chronicle  fmzU  beer,^ 

Drs.  O  moft  lame  and  impotent  conclulion !— • 

l>o  not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thv 

hufband. — How  fay  you,  Caflio  ?  is  he  not  a  molt 

profane*  and  liberal  counfellor?  ' 


^  To  cbag^e  the  cod's  head  for  ibe  falmon's  tail ;]  i.  e.  to  ex- 
change a  delicacy  for  coarfer  fare.  See  ^eea  EJi^Mhtths  HoufrlM 
Book  for  the  ^^djear  of  her  reign  :  **  Item,  the  Matter  Cookcs  hav^ 
to  fee  all  tht falmons  tailes**  &c.  p.  296.     Stb EVENS. 

Sorely  the  poet  had  a  further  allufion,  which  it  is  not  ncceflary 
to  explain.  The  word  frail  in  the  preceding  line  (hews  that  'viandt 
were  not  alone  in  his  thoughts.     Ma  lone. 

A  frail  judgement,  means  only  a  lueak  one*  I  fufpedi  no  equL- 
▼oque.     Stbbvens. 

^  See  fuitors  following,  and  not  look  Mind;]  The  firft  qaarto  omits 
diis  line.    Stebvbns. 

'  To  fuckle  fools,  and  chronicle f mall  heer.]  After  ennmerating  the 
perfedtions  of  a  woman,  lago  adds,  that  if  ever  there  was  fuch  a 
one  as  he  had  been  defcribing,  (he  was,  at  the  bell,  of  no  other  ufe« 
tiban  to  fuckle  children,  and  keep  the  accounts  of  a  houfehold.  The  ex- 
preffions  to  fuckle  fools,  and  chronicle  f mall  beer,  are  only  indances  of 
the  want  of  natural  affedion,  and  the  predominance  of  a  critical 
oenforioofnefs  in  lago,  which  he  allows  himfelf  to  be  polTclTed  of, 
where  he  fays.  Oil  am  nothings  if  not  critical.     S  T  E  E  v  E  n  s. 

•  profane ]    Grofs  of  language,  of  expreflion  broad 

and  bniul.  So  Brabantio,  in  the  firft  adl,  calls  lago /rp/^/r^*  wretch. 

Johnson. 

Ben  Jonfon  in  defcribing  the  charaftcrs  in  E'verj  Man  out  of  his 
Hmmfmr,  ftyles  Carlo  Buffone,  a  publick,  fcurrilous,  and  profane 
jefter.    Ste  evens. 

9  .^_  liberal  «i^;!f/^//<7r /*]  Liberal  ioi  licentious.   Warburtov* 
So,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Br  if o^^   1605,  bl.  1: 
«*  But  Vallenger,  moft  like  a  liberal  villain, 
•*  Did  give  her  fcandalous,  ignoble  terms."    Stbevbn'S. 

H  h  2 
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Cas.  He  fpeaks  home,  madam ;  you  may  relifli 
him  more  in  the  foldicr,  than  in  the  fcholar. 

I  AGO.  [A/ide.Ji  He  takes  her  by  the  palm:  Ay, 
well  faid,  whifper:  with  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will 
I  enfnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Caflio.  Ay,  fmile  upon 
her,  do;  I  will  gyve  thee*  in  thine  own  courtffaip. 
You  fay  true;  *tis  fo,  indeed :  if  fuch  tricks  as  thcfc 
ftrip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantry,  it  had  been 
better  you  had  not  kifs'd  your  three  fingers  fo  oft, 
which  now  again  you  are  mod  apt  to  play  the  fir 
in.'  Very  good;  well  kifs*d!  an  excellent  cour- 
tefy !  *  'tis  fo,  indeed.  Yet  again  your  fingers  to 
your  lips  ?  would,  they  were  clyfter-pipes  for  your 

fake! [Trumpet.]     The  Moor, — I    know   his 

trumpet. 

See  p.  295,  n.  4.    Malone. 

Cmmjelkr  feems  to  mean,  not  fo  much  a  man  that  grvtt  aaakfi^ 
as  one  that  difcourfes  fearlefsly  and  volubly.    A  talker.  Johksoit. 

Counfellor  is  here  ufed  in  the  common  acceptation.  Defdemooi 
refers  to  the  anfwers  Ihe  had  received  from  lago,  and  partioilaiij 
her  lad.     Henley. 

*  I  nvill  gy\t  tbfe ]  i.  e.  catch,  (hackle.     Pope. 

The  .firfl  quarto  reads — ^I  will  catch  you  in  your  own  cmrtefos; 
the  fecond  quarto — I  will  catch  you  in  your  own  coartihip*  The 
folio  as  it  is  in  the  text.     Steeyens. 

^  to  play  the  fir  w.]    That  is,  to  (how  your  good  breeding 

and  gallantr}'.     Henley. 

4  ivellkifs'd!  2iXi  excelUnt  courtefy  l^    Spoken  when  Caft) 

ki(res  his  hand,  and  Defdemona  courte(ies.    Joh  nson. 

This  reading  was  recovered  from  the  quarto^  1622,  by  Dr. 
Johnfon.     The  folio  has — <7W  excellent  courtefy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  part  of  thefe  words  relates  to  Dd3^ 
mona.  In  the  original  copy,  we  havejuft  fcen,  the  poet  wrote— 
**  ay,  fmile  upon  her,  do  ;  I  will  catch  you  in  your  own  comrtefies" 
Here  therefore  he  probably  meant  only  to  fpeak  of  Caffio,  whik 
kifling  his  hand.  "  Well  kifs'd  !  an  excellent  counefy  I"  L  e.  an 
excellent  falute.  Courtefy,  in  the  fenfe  of  an  obeifance  or  falute, 
was  in  Shakfpcarc's  time  applied  to  men  as  well  as  women.  See 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  510,  n.  4.    Malonb. 
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Cjs.  'Tis  truly  fo. 

Drs.  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cjs,  Lo,  where  he  comes ! 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  O  my  fair  warrior !  * 

Des.  My  dear  Othello ! 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content. 
To  fee  you  here  before  me.     O  my  foul's  joy ! 
If  after  every  temped  come  fuch  calms,^ 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken*d  death ! 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas, 
Olympus-high ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven! "'  If  it  were  now  to  die. 


*  O  my  fair  warrior!]  Again ,  in  Aft  III.  Defdemona  fays: 
•*  »- unhand fome  «itv7rrior  as  I  am."  This  phrafe  was  introduced 
by  our  copiers  of  the  French  Sonnettccrs.  Ronfard  frequently  calls 
lib  mx^CKSKi  guerrieres ;  and  Southern,  his  imitator,  is  not  lefs  pro- 
digal of  the  fame  appellation.     Thus,  in  his  fifth  Sonnet : 

*•  And,  my  txHirrier,  my  light  (hines  in  thy  fayrc  eyes." 
Again,  in  his  fixth  Sonnet : 

**  I  am  not,  my  cruell  tvarrier,  the  Thebain,*'  &c. 
Again,  ibid: 

**  I  came  not,  my  tvarrur^  of  the  blood  Lidain." 
Had  I  not  met  with  the  word  thus  fantaftically  applied,  I  (hould 
have  concluded  that  Othello  called  his  wife  a  tvam'or,  becaufe  (he 
had  embarked  with  him  on  a  warlike  expedition,  and  not  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  Ovid's  obfervation^- 

Militat  omnis  ama»s,  et  habet fua caft ra Cupido.   Steevbns* 

^  ^— come  fuch  calms,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1622, 
reads— calm^r/x.    Steevens. 

'  And  let  the  lahouring  hark  climh  bills  ofjeas^ 
OlymptU'bigh ;  and  duck  again  as  Ivw 

As  helVsfrom  heaven  /]  So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia^  B.  I :  *•  The 
Jea^  making  mountaines  of  itfelf,  over  which  the  tofled  and  totter- 
ing (hip  (hould  climhe^  to  be  (Iraight  carried  downe  againe  to  a  fit 
9/  beliyb  darkenejft"    Steevens. 

H  h3 
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•Twere  now  to  be  mod  happy ;''  for,  I  fear. 
My  foul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolutc. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Des.  The  heavens  forbid^ 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  fhould  increafe. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow !  * 

Oth.  Amen  to  that,  fweet  powers  !— 

I  cannot  fpeak  enough  of  this  content. 
It  ftops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greateft  difcords  be, 

lKfffif!g  ber? 
That  e'er  our  hearts  (hall  make! 

Iago.  O,  you  are  well  tun'd  now! 

But  141  fet  down  *  the  pegs  that  make  this  mufick, 

"i  —  If  it  *were  nonjJ  to  dif^ 

'Tijjere  wyw  to  be  mofi  happy  ;]    So  Cherca,  in  The  Eutmch  tf 
Terence^  Ad  III.  fc.  v  : 

"  Proh  Jupiter! 

''  Nunc  tempus  profedo  eft^  cum  perped  me  pofTum  inter- 

feci, 
<«  Ne  vita  aliqua  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  segrirudine." 

Malone* 

•  Emen  at  our  days  do  grow !]  Here  is  one  of  thofc  evident  inter- 
polations which  abound  in  our  author's  dramas.  Who  does  not 
perceive  that  the  words — E'ven  as  ottr  days,  refer  to  the  verb — i«- 
crea/e  in  the  foregoing  line  ?  Omit  therefore  the  profaick — dogrtnu, 
(which  is  perfedly  ui^lefs)  and  the  metre  will  be  reftored  to  in 
original  regularity. 

Fcnion  hsft  adopted  this  thought  in  his  Mariamtie  : 

**  And  mutual  padion  with  our  years  increafe  T'  Stebvens. 

9  And  this,  and  this,  &c.  Kijpng  her,'\  So,  in  Marlowe's  Lufi's 
Dominion  : 

••  I  pri'ihee,  chide,  if  I  have  done  amifs, 
*«  Butletmypuni(hmentbe/i&«tfW/^«."  [Kiffimgibe  Moou 

Malone* 
Marlowe's  play  was  written  before  that  of  Shak{peare»  who  might 
po(Iil)ly  haic  acted  init.     Steevens. 

*  — /7/fet  donjjtt ]    ITius  the  old  copies*  for  which  the 
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As  honeft  as  I  am.  [^Afide. 

0th.  Come,  let's  to  the  caftlc. — 

News,  friends ; '  our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  arc 

drown'd. 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  ifle  ? — 
Honey,  you  Ihall  be  well  delir'd  in  Cyprus,* 
I  have  found  great  love  amongfl  them.     O  my 

fweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  faftiion,*  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  difembark  my  coffers : 
Bring  thou  the  mafter^  to  the  citadel;  ^ 


modem  editors,  following  Mr.  Pope,  have  fubftituted — let  dowiu 
But  who  can  prove  that  to  Jet  donvm  was  not  the  language  of  Shak« 
Ipeaie's  time,  when  a  viol  was  fpo]ccn  of? — To  fit  formerly  figni- 
ned  to  tune,  though  it  is  no  longer  ufed  in  that  fenfe.  "  It  was 
then/'  fays  Anthony  Wood  in  his  Diary\  **  that  I  fet  and  tuned  in 
firings  and  fourths,"  &c.  So,  in  Skialetbeia,  z  Colledion  of  Sa- 
tires, &c.  1598: 

♦*  — —  to  a  nimbler  key 

•*  5"^/ thy  wind  inftrument."    Malonf. 
To  **fit  down  "  has  this  meaning  in  no  other  part  of  our  au- 
thor's works.     However,  *virfus  po/i  nummos  :  we  have  fecored  the 
phrafe,  and  the  exemplification  of  it  may  follow  when  it  will. 

ST£HVENS. 

»  News,  /rtends ;]  The  modem  editors  read  (after  Mr.  Rowe) 
Now  friends.  I  would  obferve  once  for  all,  that  (in  numberlefs 
inftaoces  in  this  play,  as  well  as  in  others)  where  my  predeceiTors 
had  filently  and  without  reafon  made  alterations,  I  have  as  filently 
idlored  the  old  readings.     St e evens. 

^  well  defir*d  in  Cjpnu,]  i.  e.  much  folicited  by  invitation. 

So,  in  The  Letters  of  the  Pafton  Family,  Vol.  1.  p.  299  :  ** at 

the  whych  weddyng  I  was  with  myn  holies,  and  alfo  dejjryd  by  y* 
jcntylman  hymfelfc."    Stebveks. 

5  I  prattle  out  of  fajbion^  Out  of  method,  without  any  fettled 
order  of  difcourfe.    Joh  n  so n. 

* the  matter ]  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed,  that  by  the  mafi 

ter  was  meant  the  pilot  of  the  (hip,  and  indeed  had  high  authority 
for  this  fiippofition ;  for  our  poet  himfelf  feems  to  have  confounded 

H  h  4 
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He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthinefs 

Does  challenge  much  refped. — Come,  Defdemona, 

Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[Exeunl  Othello,  Desdemona,  arfd  Attendants. 

Iago.  Do  thou  meet  meprefently  at  the  harbour. 
Come  hither.  If  thou  be'ft  valiant  as  (they  fay) 
bafe  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in 
their  natures '  more  than  is  native  to  them, — lift 
me.  The  lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court 
of  guard  :^ — Firft,  I  murt  tell  thee  this — Defde- 
mona is  diredHy  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him!  why  *tis  not  poflible. 

Iago.  Lay  thy  finger — thus,''  and  let  thy  foul  be 
inftruded.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  fhe  firft 
loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her 
fantaftical  lies :  And  will  fhe  love  him  ftill  for 
prating  ?  *  let  not  thy  difcreet  heart  think  it.    Her 


them.  See  AA  III.  fc.  ii.  1.  i .  But  the  inafter  is  a  diftind  per- 
fon,  and  has  the  principal  command ,  and  care  of  the  navigation  of 
the  (hip,  under  the  captain,  where  there  is  a  captain ;  and  in  chief, 
where  there  is  none.  The  pilot  is  employed  only  in  navigating  the 
(hip  into  or  out  of  port.     M  alone. 

**  The  mafter  (fays  Smith  in  his  Sea-grammar^  1627)  and  his 
mates,  arc  to  dire^  the  courfe,  command  all  the  failors,  for  ftceriog, 
trimming,  and  failing  the  Ihip,"  &c.     Steevbns. 

7  I  bafe  meti^  being  in  It/ve^  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  m* 

iures  1  So,  in  Hamlet : 

.    «*  Nature  is  fine  in  love.'*     Malone. 

«  the  court  of  guard :^    i.  e.  the  place  where  the  guard 

xnudeis.     So,  \xi'lhe  hamih  of  Lofve^  1608: 

"  TJius  have  I  pafs'd  the  round  and  court  of  guard.** 
Again,  in  V  he  Beggar^ s  Bvfh^  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 
"  Vifit  your  courts  of  guards  view  your  munition." 

Steeyeiis. 
9  hay  thy  finger — thus^'\    On   thy  mouth,  to  (lop  it  while  thou 
art  liftening  to  a  wifer  man.     Johnson. 

*  And  a*///  (he  Itrve  him  fiill for  prating  ^]  The  folio  reads— 7# 
love  him  ftill  for  prating !     Steevens. 
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cyKmuft  be  fed ;  and  what  delight  Ihall  (he  have 
to  lohk  on  the  devil?  When  the  blood  is  made 
dull  wftji  the  adl  of  fport,  there  (hould  be, — again 
to  inflamfevit,'  and  to  give  fatiety  a  frefh  appetite,— 
lovelinefs  m  favour;  fympathy  in  years,  manners, 
and  beautiesi^ all  which  the  Moor  is  defective  in : 
Now,  for  want  of  thefc  required  conveniences,  her  v, 
delicate  tendern«fs  will  find  itfelf  abufed,  begin  to  A 
heave  the  gorge/^difrelifli  and  abhor  the  Moor;  -* — 
very  nature  will  inllrudt  her  in  it,  and  compel  her 
to  fome  fecond  choice.  Now,  fir,  this  granted,  (as 
it  is  a  mofi:  pregnant  and  unforced  pofition,)  who 
Hands  fo  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune,  as 
Caflio  does?  a  knave  very  voluble;  no  further  con- 
fcionable,  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of 
civi^and  humane  feeming,'*  for  the  better  com- 
psifilng  of  his  fait  and  mod  .hidden  loofe  afftdlion? 
why,  none;  why,  none:  A  flippery  and  fubtlc 
knave;  4  finder  out  of  occafions;  that  has  an  eye 
can  (lamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true 
advantage  never  prefent  itfelf:  A  devilifli  knave! 
befides,  the  knave  is  handfome,  young;  and  hath  all 
thofe  requifites  in  him,  that  folly  and  green  minds  * 
look  after:  A  peftilent  complete  knave;  and  the 
woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her;  fhe  is  full  of 
moil  blefs'd  condition.^ 

Ij^GOf  Blefs'd  fig's  end !  the  wine  (he  drinks  is 

J  —  again  to  inflame  //,]  Thus  the  qr.arto,  1622.  The  folio 
reads — a  game,     Steeven^* 

^  <7iy</ humane /^^/g//rF,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1622, 

reacis — ^and  A<7»</-fecming.     Ma  lone. 

i  preen  minds ]    Minds  unripc,  minds  not  yet  fully 

formed.     Johnson. 

*  condition J\  Qualities,  difpofition  of  mind.     Johnson. 

Sec  VoL  IX.  p.  494>  n.  5.    Malone* 
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made  of  grapes :  if  fhe  had  been  blefs'd,  (he  would 

never  have  loved  the  Moorj^-^lCft^   pudding! 

^  — Btdft-thou-Rot  feeher  paa3Icjdtl«tie  palm  of  his 

hand?  clidA^4U>t.-markthat! 

Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did ;  but  that  was  but  courtcfy. 

Iago.  Lfechery,  by  this  hand;  an  index,  and 
obfcure  prologue  to  the  hiftory  of  luft  and  foul 
thoughts.'^  They  met  fo  near  with  their  lips,  that  their 
^  breathsjcmoraced  together.  Villainous  thoughts, 
"IRoderigo !  when  thefe  mutualities  fo  marfhal  the 
way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  mafter  and  main 
cxercife,  the  incorporate  conclufion :  Pifli ! — But, 
fir,  be  you  ruled  by  me :  I  have  brought  you  from 
Venice.  Watch  you  to-night;  for  the  command, 
IMl  lay*t  upon  you:  Caflio  knows  you  not; — I'll 
not  be  far  from  you :  Do  you  find  fome  occafion  to 
anger  Caflio,  either  by  fpeaking  too  loud,  or  taint- 
ing^ his  difcipline;  or  from  what  other  courfe^  you 
pleafe,  which  the  time  fliall  more  favourably  mi- 
nifter. 

Rod.  Well. 

IjiGo.  Sir,  he  is  ralh,  and  very  fudden  in  choler;' 
and,  haply,  with  his  truncheon  may  ftrike  at  you: 
Provoke  him,  that  he  may:  for,  even  out  of  that, 
will  I  caufc  thefe  of  Cyprus   to  mutiny;  whofc 


?  - — —  ^«  index,  and  oh/cure  prologue  &c.]  Tliat  indexes  were 
formerly  prefixed  to  books,  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  Troths  andCrtJ* 
Jtda.    See  p.  225,  n.  9,  of  this  volunie,  aiiid  Vol.  Xh  p.  269,  n.  2, 

Ma  LONE. 

*  tainting — ]  Throwing  a  flur  upon  his  difcipline* 

Johnson, 
So,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

**  In  taint  of  our  bed  man."     Ste evens. 

9 ot^er  courfe — ]  The  firft  quarto  reads — cau/e,  Steevsvs. 

*  fudden  in  choUri]  Sudden ^  is  precipitately  violent. 

JoHNfiOK. 
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qualification  ihall  come  into  no  true  tafte  again/ 
but  by  the  difplantingof  Caflio.  So  (hall  you  have  a 
fliorter  journey  to  your  defires,by  the  means  I  (hall 
then  have  to  prefer  them ;  *  and  the  impediment 
moft  profitably  removed,  without  the  which  there 
were  no  expedation  of  our  profperity. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any 
opportunity.* 

Iago.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at 
the  citadel:  I  muft  fetch  his  nece(raries  a(hore« 
Farewell. 

Rod.  Adieu.  [Exit. 

Iago.  That  Caflio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it  j 
That  (he  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit: 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  conftant,  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he'll  prove  to  Defdemona 
A  moft  dear  hufband.     Now  I  do  love  her  too; 
Not  out  of  abfolute  luft,  (though,  peradventure, 
J  (land  accountant  for  as  great  a  (in,) 


S09  Malcolm,  defcribing  Macbeth : 

**  I  grant  him  bloody, 

**  Sudden 9  malicious ,"     Stbevens. 

^  *wbo/c  qualification  >«J<7//  come  &c.]     Whofc  refentment 

Hull  not  be  fo  qualified  or  tempered^  as  to  be  luell  tafied^  as  not  tO 
^itaixi/ome  hitumefu     The  phrafe  is  harfh,  at  leaft  to  our  ears. 

Johnson* 
Perhaps   qualification  means  fitne/s  to  prefer*ve  good  order ^  or  the 
ffgmlariiy  of  military  dijcipline.     Steevens. 

no  true  tafte ]      So  the  folio.      The  quarto,  1622, 

fcads — no  true  truft.     Ma  love. 

4  to  prefer  them  ;]    i.  e.  to  ad*vance  them.     So,  in  A  Mid* 

fummer-Nigbt's  Dream :  •«  The  ftiort  and  the  long  ia^  our  play  is 
frrferr*d.^*     Ma  lone. 

Sec  Vol.  XII.  p.  395,  n.  3.    Steevens. 

5  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  opportunity. '\     Thus  the  quarto, 

1^22.    The  fcdio  feads — iiyw  can  bring  it,  &c.    Ma  lone. 
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But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 

For  that  I  do  fufpe<5l  the  lufty  Moor 

Hath  leap'd  into  my  feat :  the  thought  whereof 

Doth,  like  a  poifonous  mineral,'  gnaw  my  inwards; 

And  nothing  can  or  (hall  content  my  foul. 

Till  I  am  even  with  him,*  wife  for  wife; 

Or,  failing  fo,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 

At  leaft  into  a  jealoufy  fo  ftrong 

That  judgement  cannot  cure.  Which  thing  to  do,— 

If  this  poor  trafti  of  Venice,  whom  I  tra(h 

For  his  quick  hunting,  (land  the  putting  on,* 

7  like  a  poifonous  mineral^']    This  is  philofophical.     Mtnenl 

poifons  kill  by  corrofion.    J  o h  nso  n« 

•  Till  lam  even  nuitb  bim,'\  Thus  the  quarto,  1622  ;  thefirft 
folio  reads : 

Till  I  am  evened  with  him. 
i.  e.  Till  I  am  on  a  level  with  him  by  retaliation. 
So,  in  Hey\^'ood's  Iron  Age^  1632,  Second  Part : 

**  The  ftatcly  walls  he  rcar'd,  levelled,  and  «;<wV." 
Again,  in  Tancred  and  Gifmundy  1^92  : 

"  For  now  the  walls  are  tvtnd  with  the  plain.** 
Aeain,  in  Stanyhurft's  tranflation  of  the  firft  book  of  Vii;gil'i 
^neid,  1582  : — "  numerumcum  navibus  ^quat'-^.*' 

"  ■         with  the  (hips  the  number  is  fven'd,"    Steevests. 

*)  Which  thing  to  do, — 

If  this  poor  trafh  of  Venice ,  ivhom  /  tra(h 

For  his  quick  huntings  fiand  the  putting  on^  The  quarto,  1622, 
has — crvfby  the  folio  reads — trace^  an  apparent  corruption  of— 
trafh ;  for  as  to  the  idea  oi  crujhing  a  dog,  to  prevent  him  from  qtkV 
hunting,  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  defended. 

To  irajh,  is  ftill  a  hunter's  phrafe,  and  fignifics  (See  Vol.  III. 
p.  16,  n.  9,)  to  faften  a  weight  on  the  neck  of  a  dog,  when  hii 
ipecd  is  fupcrior  to  that  of  his  companions.  Thus,  fays  Catarach* 
in  The  Bonduca  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  (the  quotation  was  die 
late  Mr.  T.  Warton's,  though  mifunderftood  by  bim  as  to  its 
appropriate  meaning): 

"  1  fled  too, 

•«  But  not  fo  fall;  your  jewel  had  been  loft  then, 
•'  Yoimg  Hengo  there :  he  trajh^d  me,  Nennius, — ." 
i.  e.  he  was  the  clog  that  retrained  my  aftivity. 

This  fcnfe  of  the  word — trafh  has  been  fo  repeatedly  confirmed 
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I'll  have  our  Michael  Caflio  on  the  hip;  * 
Abufc  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb,' — 
For  I  fear  Caflio  with  my  night-cap  too; 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me. 
For  making  him  egregioufly  an  afs. 
And  pradifing  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 
Even  to  madnefs.     'Tis  here,  but  yet  confused; 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  feen,*  till  us'd. 

[Exif. 

to  me  by  thofe  whom  I  cannot  fufpef^  of  wanting  infonnarion  re* 
ladve  to  their  mod  favourite  purfuits,  that  I  do  not  hefitate  to 
throw  off  the  load  of  unfatisfadory  notes  with  which  the  pailagc 
before  us  has  hitherto  been  oppreffed. 

Trajl^,  in  the  firft  inftance,  (though  Dr.  Warburton  would  chant6 
it  Into-^^rach,)  may  he  ufed  to  iignify  a  worthlefs  hound,  as  the 
fame  term  is  afterwards  employed  to  defcribe  a  worthlefs  female ; 
"  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  fufpeft  this  tr/j/S^." 

It  is  fcarce  ncceflary  to  fupport  the  prefent  jingle  on  the  word— 
ir^jlbt  by  examples,  it  is  fo  much  in  our  author's  manner,  although 
his  word. 

Sta/rii  the  putting  on,  may  mean — Joes  not  ft  art  tooftnm  after  Defde^ 
mona^  and  fo  dellroy  my  fcheme  by  injudicious  precipitation,  fiut 
I  rather  think,  thefe  words  have  reference  to  the  enterprize  of  pro- 
voking Caflio,  and  will  then  imply, — if  be  has  courage  enough  for 
the  attempt  to  ivhich  I  have  juft  incited ^  or  put  him  on.  For  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  latter  phrafe,  fee  p.  466,  n.  4.     Stbevbms. 

*  rUhwe  our  Michael  CaJJio  on  the  hif\\  A  phrafe  from  the  art 
ofwrefUing.     Johnson. 

i  in  the  rank^tfr^,]  Thus  the  quarto,  and,  I  think,  rightly. 

Rank  garb,  I  believe,  means,  gro/slj,  i.  e.  luithout  mincing  the 
matter.     So,  in  Marfton's  Dutch  Courtefan,  1 604. : 

•*  Whither,  in  the  rank  name  of  madneis,  whither  ?*' 

Steevens. 
The  folio  reads — in  the  right  garb,     Rank^  perhaps,  means  not 
only  gT*»ft  but  lafci^ious.     So,  in  "the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

**  the  ewes,  being  rank, 

"  In  end  of  autumn,"  &c.     Malone. 
^  Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  feen^  An  honed  man  afts  upon  a 
plan,  and  forecafts  his  defigns;  bur  a  knave  depends  upon  temporary 
and  local  opportunities,  and  never  knows  hi^  own  purpofe,  but  at 
die  time  of  execution*    Johnson. 
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SCENE      IL 

A  Street. 

Enter  a  Herald,  with  a  proclamation:  people  foU 

lowing. 

Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleafure,  our  noble  and  va- 
liant general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now  arrived, 
importing  the  mere  perdition '  ofthc  Turkilh  fleet, 
every  man  put  himfelf  into  triumph  ;♦  fome  to  dance, 
fome  to  make  bonfires,  each  man  to  what  fportand 
revels  his  addidiion^  leads  him;  for,  beiides  thcfe 
beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials: 
So  much  was  his  pleafure  Ihould  be  proclaimed. 
All  offices  are  open;*  and  there  is  full  liberty  of 
feafting,'  from  this  prefent  hour  of  five,  till  the 
bell  hath  told  eleven.  Heaven  blefs  the  iflc  of 
Cyprus,  and  our  noble  general,  Othello!    J^Exeunt. 


3  mtxt  ferdition^^l  Mere  in  this  place  fignifics  entire.    So, 

in  Hamlet: 

"  poflcfs  it  merely,     Steevens. 

* put  himfelf  into  triumph  \\     This  whimfical  phrafcologf 

occurs  again  in  Pericles^  Prince  of  Tyre  : 

•*  So  puts  himfelf  into  the  fliipman's  toil,"     St  ^  V£  KS. 
*  his  addition — ]  The  firft  quarto  reads — ^hb  mind. 

Steeveks. 

^  All  offices  are  open ;]  i.  c.  all  rooms«  or  places,  in  the  caftlc, 
at  which  refrefhments  are  prepared^  or  (ervedout.  So^  in  Macbeth: 

**  Sent  forth  great  largefs  to  your  offices.*' 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  401,  n.  8.     Steevens. 

■^  offeafiing,']  Theic  words  arc  not  in  the  original  quarto, 

1622.    Malome. 
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SCENE      III. 

A  Hall  in  the  Caftle. 

Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  At^ 

tendanis. 

Oth.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to- 
night : 
Let*8  teach  ourfelves  that  honourable  ftop. 
Not  to  out-fport  difcretion. 

Cas.  lago  hath  diredion  what  to  do;  . 
But,  notwithftanding,  witn  my  perfonal  eye 
Will  I  look  to't. 

OtH.  lago  is  moft  honed. 

Michael,  good  night ;  To-morrow,  withour  earlieft. 
Let  me  have  fpeech  with  you. — Come,  my  dear  love  j 
The  purchafe  made,  the  fruits  are  to  eafue; 

[To  Desdemona. 
That  profit's  yet  to  come  *twixt  me  and  you. — 
Good  night.  [Exeunt  Oth.  Des.  and  Attend* 

Enter  Iago. 

Cas.  Welcome,  lago :  We  mud  to  the  watch. 
Iago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  'tis  not  yet  ten 
o'clock :  Our  general  caft  us  *  thus  early,  for  the 

•  Our  general  caft  us — ]  That  is,  appointed  ut  to  our  fiathns. 
To  caft  the  play,  is,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  theatres,  to  aflign  to  every 
aftor  his  proper  part.     Johnson, 

We  have  juft  now  been  aflured  by  the  Herald,  that  there  was 
**  full  liberty  of  feafting  Sec.  till  ele^vtn.'* 

Perhaps  therefore  caft  us  only  means  difmifled  us,  or  got  rid  of  our 
€ompany.  So,  in  one  of  the  following  fcenes :  "  You  arc  but  now  caft 
in  his  mood;'*  i.  e.  turnd  out  of  your  office  in  bis  anger  \  and  in  the 
£rft  fcene  it  means  to  difmife. 

So*  in  The  Witch,  a  MS.  tnigi-eomcdy,  by  Middleton: 
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love  of  his  Defdemona :  whom  let  us  not  therefore 
blame ;  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with 
her ;  and  fhe  is  fport  for  Jove. 

Cas.  She's  a  mod  exquifite  lady. 

I  AGO.  And,  ril  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cas.  Indeed,  fhe  is  a  moft  frefh  and  delicate 
creature. 

Iago.  What  an  eye  Ihe  has !  methinks,  it  founds 
a  parley  of  provocation.' 

Cas.  An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet,  methinks,  right 
modeft. 

Iago.  And,  when  fhe  fpeaks,  is  it  not  an  alarm* 
to  love  ?  * 

Cas.  She  is,  indeed,  perfedlion.* 

Iago.  Well,  happinefs  to  their  fheets  !  Come, 
lieutenant,  I  have  a  floop  of  wine;  and  here  with- 
out are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would 
fain  have  a  meafure  to  the  health  of  the  black 
Othello. 

"  She  caftoff 

"  My  company  betimes  to-night,  by  tricks,"  &c. 

Steeveni. 
^ '■^-^  a  parley  of  provocation. '\  So,  the  quarto,  1622.     Folio— 
to  provocation.    Ma  lone. 

9 an  alarm  — ]  The  'voice  may  found  an  alarm  more  pro- 
perly than  the  eye  can  found  a  parley.     Johnson. 

The  eye  is  often  faid  to  fpeak.  TTius  we  frequently  hear  of  the 
language  of  the  eye.  Surely  that  which  can  talk  may,  without  any 
violent  ftretch  of  the  figure  be  allowed  to  found  a  parley.  The 
folio  reads — parley  to  provocation.     R  i  T s  o  n  • 

So,  in  Troilus  and  Crtfjida  : 

•*  There's  language  in  her  eye"**  &c. 
See  Vol.  XL  p.  382,  n.  5.     Stcevrns. 

*  is  it  not  an  alarm  to  Ityve?^     The  quartos  read — V/V  an 

alarm  to  love.     Stbevens. 

'  She  is,  indeed,  perfc^ionj]  In  this  and  the  fcven  (hort  fpecches 
preceding,  the  decent  character  of  Caffio  is  moll  powerfully  con- 
traftcd  with  that  of  the  licentious  Iago.    Stebven^. 
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Cas.  Not  to-night,  good  lago  j  I  have  very  poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking:  I  could  well 
wilh  courtefy  would  invent  fome  other  cuilom  of 
entertainment. 

Iago.  O,  they  arc  our  friends;  but  one  cup :  1*11 
drink  for  you. 

Cas.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and 
that  was  craftily  qualified  *  too,  and,  behold,  what 
innovation  it  makes  here :  I  am  unfortunate  in  the 
infirmity,  and  dare  not  talk  my  weaknefs  with  any 
more. 

Iago.  What,  man!  'tis  a  night  of  revels;  the 
gallants  defire  it. 

Cas.  Where  are  they  ? 

Iago.  Here  at  the  door;  I  pray  you,  call  them 
in. 

Cas.  I'll  do't;  but  itdiflikes  me. 

[Exit  Cassio. 

Iago.  If  I  can  fallen  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already. 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  miftrefs*  dog.     Now,  my  fick  fool, 

Roderigo, 
Whom  love  has  turn'd  almoft  the  wrong  fide  out- 
ward. 
To  Defdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle  deep ;  and  he's  to  watch : 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus,* — noble  fwelling  fpirits, 
That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  dillance, 

4  craftily  qualified — ]     Slily  mixed  with  water. 

JOHKSON. 

5  Three  lads  of  Cyprus ^1    The  folio  reads— .9lw  clfe  of  Cyprus. 

StEEV£NS« 

Vol.  XV.  I  i 
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The  very  dements  ^  of  this  warlike  iflc, — 
Have  I  to-night  fluftcr'd  with  flowing  cups. 
And  they  watch  too.     Now,  *mongft  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Caflio  in  fome  aAion 
That  may  offend  the  iflc: — But  here  they  come: 
If  confequence  do  but  approve  my  dream,' 
My  boat  fails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  ftream. 


Re-enter  Ca%sio I  with  him  Montano,  and  Gen- 

tlemen. 

Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  mc  a  roufc 
already.' 

MoN.  Good  faith,  a  little  one;  not  paft  a  pint, 
as  I  am  a  foldier.^ 
I  J  GO.  Some  wine,  ho! 


*  The  fvery  elemefits — 1  As  quarrelfomc  as  the  difcordia  Jewm 
rerum ;  as  quick  in  oppohtion  as  fire  and  water.     Johnson. 

7  If  confequence  do  but  approve  my  dream,]  Every  fcheme  fiib- 
fifting  only  m  the  imagination  may  be  termed  a  dream. 

J0HVI05. 
®  gi'ven  me  a  roufe  Wr.]  A  roufe  appears  to  be  a  qnaotiiy 

of  liquor  rather  too  large. 

So,  in  Hamlet \  and  in  The  Chrtftian  turm*d  Turk,  l6lZl 
*'  our  friends  may  tell 

"  We  drank  a  roufe  to  them." 
See  p.  59,  n.  3.     Steevens, 

^  As  I  am  a  foldier.']  If  Montano  was  Othello's  predeceflbr  in 
the  government  of  Cyprus,  (as  we  are  told  in  the  Perfonse  Dramatu,) 
he  IS  not  very  chara^eriftically  employed  in  the  prefent  fccnc, 
where  he  is  tippling  with  people  already ^/j^^V,  and  encouraging 
1  fubaltern  officer  who  commands  a  midnight  guard,  to  drink  to 
excefs.    Stisvsns. 
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And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink;     [Sings. 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink : 

AJoldier's  a  man ; 

A  lifers  but  a /pan ;  * 
IVby  then,  let  a/oldier  drink. 

Some  wine,  boys  !  [IVine  brought  in. 

Cjs.  Tore  heaven,  an  excellent  fong. 

Iago.  I  learn'd  it  in  England,  where  (indeed) 
they  arc  moft  potent  in  potting:  ^  your  Dane,  your 
German,*  and  your  fwag-bellied  Hollander, — 
Drink,  ho! — are  nothing  to  your  Englifti. 

Cas.  Is  your  Engliftiman  fo  expert  in  his  drink-* 
ing?^ 

Iago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  fweats  not  to  overthrow  your 
Almain ;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the 
next  pottle  can  be  fill'd. 

*  A  lifers  hut  a /pan ;]  Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads. 

Oh  maD's  life  but  a /pan,     Steevbns. 
'  in  England,  ivhere  (indeed)  thej  are  moft  potent  in  potting  :'\ 

Let  meilleurs  bieveun  en  Angleterre,  b  an  ancient  French  proverb* 

Stbevens. 

4  mo/i  potent  in  potting :  jpotrr  Dane,  jPo«r  German,  ^r.] 

<*  Enquire  at  ordinaries:  there  mud  be  fallets  for  the  Italian* 
tooth-picks  for  the  Spaniard,  pots  for  the  German  T*  Prologue  to 
Lyly 's  Midas ^  ^S9^*     Malone. 

jour  Dane,]  See  p.  6i,  n.  7.     Steetens. 

5  /o  expert  in  bis  drinking?]     Thus  the  quarto,    i6z2» 

Folio— fo  exqui/ite.  This  accompliihment  in  the  Englifh  is  like* 
wife  mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  I'bt  Captain : 

**  Lod.  Are  the  Englifhmen 
**  Such  ilubborn  drmkers  ? 

««  Pi/o.  not  a  leak  at  fea 

**  Can  fuck  more  liquor ;  you  (hall  have  their  children 
*•  Chriften'd  in  mull'd  fack,  and  at  fi\c  years  old 
*'  Able  to  knock  a  Dane  down."    Stsbvbns. 

I  i  2 
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Cas.  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

MoN.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant ;  and  Til  do  yon 
juftice.* 

IjiGo.  O  fweet  England! 

King  Stephen  ^  was  a  worthy  peer^ 
His  breeches  cojl  him  but  a  crewui 

He  held  thevi  fixpence  all  too  dear. 
With  that  he  calVd  the  tailor— lown.^ 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown. 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree : 
*Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 
^  ^hen  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho ! 

Cas.  Why,  this  is  a  more  cxquilite  fong  than  the 
other. 

Iago.  Will  you  hear  it  again? 

Ca$.  No;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 

5  77/ do  you  juftice.]  i.  c  drink  as  much  as  yoado.    See 

Vol.  IX.  p.  229*  n.  4.    Stbevens. 

^  King  Stephen  &c.]  Thcfe  ftanzas  are  taken  from  an  old  ibng, 
ivhich  the  reader  will  find  recovered  and  preferved  in  a  curious 
work  lately  printed,  entitled,  Relkks  of  Ancient  Poetry^  conilftiBg 
of  old  heroick  ballads,  fongs,  &c.  3  vols.  iimo.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Greene's  ^ip  for  an  Upftart  Courtier:  **  King  Stephen 
wore  a  pair  of  cloth  breeches  of  a  noble  a  pair,  and  thou^t  them 
paffing  coftly."    Steevens. 

?  a  imrthy  peer,]  i.e.  a  worthy  fellow.     In   this  fcnfc 

peer,  fere^  and  pheere,  are  often  ufcd  by  the  writers  of  our  earlieft 
romances.     Steevens, 

A  nx:orthy  peer  is  a  nvotthy  hri^  a  title  frequently  bellowed  upon 
hingi  in  our  old  romances.  So,  in  Amadis  de  Gamie,  1619 :  **  Sir, 
although  you  be  a  hng  and  a  great  lord."  Spenfer  conflantly  ofo 
the  word  pier  in  this  fenfe.  Pheere  is  in  every  refpe^  a  very  different 
word.     RiTsoN. 

*  ^'-'■'^lo'Wtt.]  Sorry  fellow,  paltry  wretclu    Johniok* 
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place,  that  does  thofe  things^ — Well, — Heaven's 
above  all ;  and  there  be  fouls  that  mull  be  faved, 
and  there  be  fouls  muft  not  be  faved. 

Iago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cas.  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the  gc* 
neral,  nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be  faved. 

Iago.  And  fo  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me ;  the 
lieutenant  is  to  be  faved  before  the  ancient.  Let's 
have  no  more  of  this ;  let's  to  our  affairs. — Forgive 
us  our  fins  ! — Gentlemen,  let's  look  to  our  bufinels. 
Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk;  this  is  my 
ancient ; — this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left 
hand: — I  am  not  drunk  now;  I  can  (land  well 
enough,  and  fpeak  well  enough. 

All.  Excellent  well. 

Cas.  Why,  very  wdl,  then :  you  mud  not  think 
then  that  I  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

MoN.  To  the  platform,  maflers;  come,  let's  fet 
the  watch. 

Iago.  You  fee  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before; — 
He  is  a  foldier,  fit  to  fland  by  Caefar 
And  give  diredlion :  and  do  but  fee  his  vice ; 
•Tis  to  his  virtue  a  juft  equinox^ 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other :  'tis  pity  of  him. 
I  fear,  the  trufl  Othello  puts  him  in. 
On  fome  odd  time  of  his  infirmity. 
Will  (hake  this  ifland. 

MoN.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

Iago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  (leep : 
He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  fet,' 

*  Hell  ixjatch  the  horologe  a  double  fety  &C.]  If  hc  have  no 
drink,  hc*ll  keep  awake  while  the  clock  ftrikes  two  rounds,  or 
foor-and-twenty  hours. 

Ii3 
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If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

MoN.  It  were  well. 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  fees  it  not;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Caflio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils ;  Is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Roderigo. 

Iago.  How  now,  Roderigo?  .  [AJide. 

I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ;  go. 

[^Exit  Roderigo. 

MoN.  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  fuch  a  place,  as  his  own  fecond. 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity :  * 

Chaucer  ufcs  the  word  horologe  in  more  places  than  one : 
«'  Well  fikcrer  was  his  crowing  in  his  logc 
"  Than  is  a  clock  or  abbey  horologe.*'    Johnson. 
So,  Heywood,  in  his  Epigrams  on  Proverbs ^  1 562  : 
**  The  divell  is  in  thorologe^  the  houres  to  trye, 
"  Searche  houres  by  the  funne,  the  devyl's  dyal  wyll  lye; 
•'  The  dev}'l  is  in  t horologe^  nowe  cheere  in  bowlcs, 
•*  Let  the  devyl  kecpc  our  clockes,  while  God  keepe  our 
.     ^      foules." 
j^gain,  in  The  Devil* s  Charter y  1 607 : 

**  my  gracious  lord, 

"  By  Sifto's  i&or»/<?^f  *tis  ftruck  eleven."    Steevbns. 
»  —  ingraft  infirmity ;]    An  infirmity  1100/^'^,  fettled  va  hb  con- 
ftitution*    Johnson* 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  feems  to  fall  (hort  of  the  poet's  mean- 
ing. The  qualities  of  a  tree  are  fo  changed  by  being  engrafted, 
that  its  future  fruits  are  not  fuch  as  would  have  naturally  fpning 
from  the  ftock,  but  derive  their  qualities  from  the  graft  inferted 
into  it.  Conformably  to  this  idea,  is  the  aifertion  of  Hamlet  con« 
•erning  the  fame  vice  in  his  countrymen  : 
"  They  clepc  us  drunkards,"  &c. 
Seep.  6i.    Henley. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  certainly  juft,  though  it  has  ben 
controverted.    So,  in  King  Lear  .*— *'  then  muft  we  look  to  receive 
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It  were  an  honeft  addon,  to  fay 
So  to  the  Moor. 

Iago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  ifland: 

I  do  love  Caflio  well ;  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.    But,  hark !  what  noifc  ? 

[^Cry  within^ — Help !  help ! 

Re-enter  Cassio,  driving  in  Rod£RIGO. 

Cas.  You  rogue !  you  rafcal ! 

Mont.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant? 

Cas.  a  knave  ! — teach  me  my  duty ! 
I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle.' 

Rod.  Beat  me ! 

Cas.  Doft  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

[Striking  Roderigo. 

MoH.  Nay,  good  lieutenant; 

^Staying  bim. 
I  pray  you,  fir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cas.  Let  me  go,  fir. 

Or  I'll  knock  you  o*er  the  mazzard. 

MoN.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Cas.  Drunk!  [^i^^yfgbf. 

Iago.  Away,  I  fay !  go  out,  and  cry — ^  mutiny. 
[Ajide  to  Rod.  who  goes  out. 
Nay,  good  lieutenant, — alas,  gentlemen, — 
Help,  ho ! — Lieutenant, — fir, — Montano, — fir ; — 
Help,  mafters ! — Here's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed! 

\^Bell  rings., 

from  his  age  not  alone  the  imperfrQion  of  long  ingrafted  condition, 
but  thcrc-withal,"  &c.     Ma  lone. 

'  into  a  tiviggen  bottle.^    A  twiggen  bottlc  is  a  tmcker'd 

httlti  and  fo  the  quarto  reads.     Ste evens. 

Ii4 
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Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell  ? — Diablo/  ho ! 
The  town  will  rife:  God's  will,  lieutenant!  hold; 
You  will  be  fham'd  for  ever.^ 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter  here? 

Moat.  I  bleed  ftill,  lam  hurt  to  the  death; — hedies.^ 
Oth.  Hold,  for  your  lives. 

.    Jago.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant/ — ^fir,  Montano,— 

gentlemen, — 
Have  you  forgot  all  fenfe  of  place  and  duty  ?  ^ 

^  ■  ■  Dtablo^l  I  meet  with  this  exclamation  in  Marlowe's  K'mi 
Edivard  11.  1598  :  «*  Diablo?  what  paiEons  call  you  thefe  ?*' 

Stbevens. 

'  /  bleed Jiill,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death ; — he  dies.]  The  firft  qoarto 
reads*— 'Ztf2/Wi»  I  bleed  &€•    Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  folio,  thinking  it  neceflary  to  omit  the  firft 
word  in  the  line,  abfurdly  fupplied  its  place  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  line.  He  dies, 

I  had  formerly  inadrcrtently  faid  that  the  marginal  dire^on, 
He  faints^  was  found  in  the  quarto,  16221  but  this  was  a  mifbke. 
It  was  inferted  in  a  quarto  of  no  value  or  authority,  printed  in 
j63o«    Malone. 

■  /  am  hurt  to  the  death ;— he  dies.]  Montana  thinks  he  is  mor- 
tally wounded,  yet  by  thefe  words  he  feems  determined  to  continne 
the  duel,  and  to  kill  his  antagonifl  Cajio.  So  when  Roderigo  runs 
at  Caffio,  in  the  fifth  ad,  he  fays,— -•«  Villain,  thou  dicft." 

TOLLET, 

He  dies,  i.  e.  be  (hall  die.  He  may  be  fuppofed  to  fay  this  as 
he  is  offering  to  renew  the  fight. 

Thus  likewife  Othello  himfelf,  in  his  very  next  fpeech: 

«*  he  dies  upon  his  motion." 

I  do  not  therefore  regard  thefe  words^  when  uttered  by  Montano, 
as  an  abfurd  addition  in  the  firft  folio.     Stsevems. 

^  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant,]  Thus  the  original  quarto.  The  folio 
reads — Hold  hoy  lieutenant.     Ma  lone. 

9  _  all  fenfe  of  place  and  duty  ^]  So  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
The  reft: 

— —  all  place  of  fenfe  and  duty  ?    JoH  NtON, 
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Hold,  hold !  the  general  fpeaks  to  you ;  hold,  for 
fhame! 
Oth.  Why,  how  now,  ho!  from  whence  arifcth 
this  ? 
Are  we  turn'd  Turks;  and  to  ourfelves  do  that. 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites? 
For  chriftian  fhame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  ftirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage. 
Holds  his  foul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. — 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell,*  it  frights  the  iflc 
From  her  propriety.' — What  is  the  matter,  maf- 

ters  ? — 
Honefl  lago,  that  look'fl  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee. 
IjGo.  I  do  not  know ; — friends  all  but  now,  even 
now. 
In  quarter,*  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 

*  SilfMce  that  dreadful  6eii,]  It  was  a  common  prafticc  formerly, 
when  any  great  affray  happened  in  a  town,  to  ring  the  alarum  bell. 
When  E^vid  Rizzio  was  murdered  at  Edinburgh,  the  Provoft  or- 
dered the  common  Ml  to  be  rung,  and  five  hundred  perfons  were 
iminediately  aflembled.  See  Saunderfon's  Hid.  of  Queen  Maiy, 
p.  41.    Malone. 

At  Paris  the  Tocfin  is  ftill  rung  as  often  as  fires  or  diflorbances 
breakout.    Steevens. 

^  //  frights  the  iJU 

From  iftrr  propriety.]  From  her  regular  and  proper  flate. 

Johnson. 
^  In  quarter^  In  their  quarters ;  at  their  lodging.    Johnson. 

Rather  at  petue^  quiet.  They  had  been  on  that  very  fpot  (the 
coortor  platform,  it  is  prefumed  before  the  caftle)  erer  fincc 
Othello  left  them,  which  can  fcarcely  be  caUed  being  in  their  qnar- 
Urs^  or  at  their  lodging,     RiTSON. 

So,in  The  Dumb  Knight,  Ad  III.  fc.  i  : 
«•  I)id  not  you  hold  fair  quarter  and  commerce  with  all  the  fpiet 
of  Cypres."    Reed. 

It  required  one  example,  if  no  more,  to  evince  that  in  quarter 
ever  fignificd  quiets  at  peace.  But  a  little  attention  would  have  (hown, 
0iat  the  them,  whom  he  fpeaks  of  Othello's  having  left,  was  only 
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Devefting  them  for  bed :  and  then,  but  now, 
(As  if  fome  planet  had  unwitted  men,) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  bread. 
In  oppofition  bloody.     I  cannot  fpeak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevifti  odds ; 
And  'would  in  adlion  glorious  I  had  loft 
Thefe  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 

Oth.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  for- 
got?^ 

Caffio ;  who,  being  joined  by  lago,  where  Othello  (bat  not  on  tk 
platform)  had  juft  left  him,  is  difluaded  from  fetting  the  watch  to. 
mediately ;  entreated  to  partake  of  a  ftoop  of  wine,  in  company 
with  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  then  waiting  without ;  and  pn. 
vailed  upon,  though  reludantly,  to  invite  them  in.  In  this  apiR. 
ment  the  caroufal  happens,  and  wine  is  repeatedly  called  for,  tiO 
at  laft  Caflio,  finding  its  too  powerful  efie^s,  goes  out  to  fet  die 
watch.  At  the  propofal  of  Montano,  himfelfand  lago  follow  Caio 
towards  the  platform,  and  the  latter  fets  on  Roderigo  to  io&k 
him.  The  Icuffle  enfues ;  an  alarm  is  given,  and  Othello  coaoi 
forth  to  inquire  the  caufe.     When,  therefore,  lago  anfwen : 

I  do  not  know : — friends  all  but  now,  even  now 

In  quarter — 
it  is  evident  the  quarter  referred  to,  was  that  apartment  o/thec^k 
nffigtttd  to  the  officers  on  guards  where  Othello,  after  giving  C^ 
his  orders,  had,  a  little  before,  left  him ;  and  where  lago,  witk 
llis  companions,  immediately  found  him.     Henley. 

/«  quarter,]  i.e.  on  our flation.     So,  m  Timtm 0/ Athens : 
•*  —  to  atone  your  fears 
<*  With  my  more  noble  meaning,  not  a  man 
*•  Shall  pafs  his  quarter,'* 
Their  ftation  or  quarter  in  the  prefent  inflance,  was  the  gmnU 
room  in  Othello's  caflle.     In  Cymbeline  we  have — **  their  quarter  i 
fires,"  i.  c.  their  fires  regularly  dt/po/ed. 

In  quarter  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed  to  mean,  at  their  lodgings \  hot 
that  cannot  be  the  meaning,  for  Montano  and  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  him,  had  continued,  from  the  time  of  their  entnnoe, 
in  the  apartment  in  Othello's  caftle,  in  which  the  caroufal  had  been;, 
and  Camo  had  only  gone  forth  for  a  fhort  time  to  the  platform,  to 
fet  the  watch.  On  his  return  from  the  platform  into  the  apartment, 
in  which  he  left  Montano  and  lago,  he  meets  Roderigo  ;  and  Ae 
fcuffle,  Brft  between  Caflio  and  Roderigo,  and  then  between  Mon- 
tano and  Caflio,  enfues.     Ma  lone. 

i  ^.^^^yim  are  thus  forgot  f]   u  e.  you  have  thus  forgot  yoorfeK 

Steivivs. 
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Cas.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  I  cannot  fpeak. 

Oth.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil ; 
The  gravity  and  ftillnefs  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wifeft  cenfure ;  What's  the  matter. 
That  you  unlace^  your  reputation  thus. 
And  fpcnd  your  rich  opinion,'  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  me  anfwer  to  it. 

MoN.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger; 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you — 
While  I  fpare  fpeech,  which  fomething  now  offends 

me, — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know :  nor  know  I  aught. 
By  me  that's  faid  or  done  amifs  this  night; 
Unlefs  felf-charity  ^  be  fometime  a  vice; 
And  to  defend  ourfelves  it  be  a  fin. 
When  violence  affails  us. 

Orn.  Now,  by  heaven. 

My  blood  begins  my  fafer  guides  to  rule ; 
And  paflion,  having  my  beft  judgement  coliicd,* 

^  Thatjou  unlace ]    Slacken,  or  /oo/eft.     Pot  in  danger  of  . 

dropping;  or  perhaps  ft  rip  of  its  ornaments.    Johnson. 
A  fimilar  phrafc  occurs  in  Ttvelftb-Nigbt : 

**  Ipr*ythce  now,  OTTf/Wthyftrangencfs.**    Stbbvbni. 

'  fpcndjour  rich  ofitm'off,]    Throw  away  and  fquander  a  if- 

patttion  fo  valuable  as  yonrs.    Joh  n so n. 

•  felf-charity ]  Care  of  one's  fclf.     Johnson. 

9  Andpafftottt  hanjtng  my  hefi  judgement  collied,]    Thus  the  foli« 
..leads,  and  I  believe  rightly.     Othello  means,  that  paffion  has  dif- 
coloared  his  judgement.     The  word  is  nfed  in  A  M'tdfummer-Kight* s 
Sheam  : 

y;  r  "  like  lightning  in  the  coilied  night.'* 

I  '  To  col/y  anciently  fignified  to  hefmui,  to  Slacken  as  avith  coal.  So, 
in  a  comedy  called  The  Family  of  Lonje^  1 608 :  *'  —  carry  thy 
link  a*t'other  fide  the  way,  thou  coUonufl  me  and  my  ru£i:."  The 
word  (as  I  am  affured)  is  ilill  ufed  in  the  midland  counties. 

Mr.  Toilet  informs  me  that  WaUis*i  Hifory  of  Northumberland^ 
f.  46,  (ays,  <<  -*in  our  northern  counties  it  [i.  e.  a  fine  black  claf 
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Aflays  to  lead  the  way :  If  I  once  ftir. 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  bed  of  you 
Shall  fink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  fet  it  on ; 
And  he  that  is  approved  in  this  offence,* 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  lofe  me. — What !  in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimfull  of  fear. 
To  manage  private  and  domeftick  quarrel. 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  fafcty!* 

er  ochre]  Is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  col/o'iv  or  killow,  hj 
which  name  it  is  known  by  Dr.  Woodward/' &c.  The  doQotkji 
it  had  its  name  from  holloa,  by  which  name,  in  the  Nordic  tbe 
/mut  or  grime  on  the  top  of  chimney i  is  called.  CoUy,  howcrer,  is 
from  coalt  as  collier.    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads— ciS«iSprV. 

Stbetiii. 
Coles  in  his  Di^ionary,  1679,  renders  **  coUonu  dhj  eUmigrtmi 
—to  colly t**  denigro, 

Thequarto»  1622,  reads — ^having  my  beft  judeement  ^wo/V.   A 
modem  editor  fuppofed  that  quelVd  was  the  word  intended. 

Maloki. 

*  he  that  is  npprov*d  in  this  offence,']  He  that  is  conriABd 

by  proof,  of  having  been  engaged  in  this  offence.     Johnson. 

'  /»  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  oi/afety  /]      Thus  the  old 
copies.     Mr.  Malonc  reads: 

In  nighty  and  on  the  cou xi  of  guard  andfafety  f  Steevexs. 
Thefe  words  have  undoubtedly  been  tranfpofed  by  negligence  at 
the  preft.  For  this  emendation,  of  which  I  am  confident  erciy 
reader  wiJl  approve,  I  am  anfwerable.  The  court  of  guard  wai  tbe 
common  phrafe  of  the  time  for  the  guard -room.  It  has  already  been 
ufed  by  lago  in  a  former  fcene;  and  what  flill  more  ftroariy 
confirms  the  emendation,  lago  is  there  fpeaking  of  C^t^o,  andde- 
fcrihing  him  as  about  to  be  placed  in  the  very  ftation  where  be  ncm 
appear^ :  •*  The  lieutenant  to-night  \vatches  on  the  court  of  guards 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  ]f  wc  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour, 
«*  Wc  muft  return  to  the  court  of  guard  J* 
The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Sir  Joint  Oldcaftle^  1600,  and  in  many 
other  old  plays.     A  fimilar  miftake  has  happened  in   the  prdent 
fcene,  where  in  the  original  copy  we  find  : 

«*  Have  you  forgot  all  place  ofjenfe  and  duty  ? 
•inftcad  o{-^cl!  fcfe  of  place  and  duty. 
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'Tis  monftrous/ — lago,  who  began  it  ? 

MoN.  If  partially  affin'd/  or  leagued  in  office,"^ 


I  may  venture  to  afTert  with  confidence,  that  no  editor  of  Shak- 
fipeaxe  has  more  fedaloufly  adhered  to  the  ancient  copies  than  I  have 
aaatt  or  more  fteadily  oppofed  any  change  grounded  merely  on  ob- 
Iblete  or  onufuai  phrafeology.  But  the  error  in  the  prefent  cafe  is 
€0  apparent,  and  the  phrafe,  the  cwrt  of  guards  fo  eftabliflied  by  the 
onitorm  ufage  of  the  poets  of  Shakfpcare's  time,  that  not  to  have 
contfkd  the  miftake  of  the  competitor  in  the  prdent  inftance, 
would  in  my  apprebenfion  have  been  unwarrantable.  If  the  phra(e* 
ology  of  the  old  copies  had  merely  been  unufual,  I  (hould  not  have 
ventured  to  make  the  flighted  change :  but  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  phrafe,  the  court  of  guards  in  all  our  old  plays,  and  that  being 
ibe  ntiordofarty  leave  us  not  room  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  being 
the  true  reading. 

Mr.  Steevens  fays,  a  phrafeology  as  unufual  occurs  in  A  Mid" 
/mmmer'Nigbfs  Dream ;  but  he  forgets  that  it  b  fupported  by  the 
ulage  of  contemporary  writers.  When  any  fuch  is  produced  in 
Ibpport  of  that  before  us,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  attended  to. 

I  may  add,  that  the  court  offafety  may  in  a  metaphorical  fenfc  be 
andcrftood  ;  but  who  ever  talkol  of  the  guard  [i.  e.  the  fifty\  of 
^ftty?     Malone. 

As  a  collocation  of  words,  as  feemingly  pen'erfe,  occurs  in  A 
liUfummer-'Night* s  Dream,  and  is  juflified  there,  in  the  following 
inftance — 

•*  I  (hall defirej'Atf  ofmoit  acquaintance;" 

I  fi>rbear  to  difturb  the  text  under  confideration. 

If  Safety,  like  the  Roman  Salus,  or  Recovery  in  King  Lear,  be 
perfonined,  where  is  the  impropriety  of  faying — under  mc  guard o^ 
imfetyf  Thus,  Plautus,  in  his  Captlvi:  **  Neque  jam  fervare 
Salus,  fi  vult,  me  poteft." 

Mr.  Malone  alfo  appears  to  forget  that,  on  a  preceding  occafion, 

be  too  has  left  an  unexemplified  and  very  queilionable  phrafe,  in 

die  text  of  this  tragedy «  hoping,  we  may  feppofe,  (as  I  do»}  that 

it  will  be  hereafter  countenanced  by  example.    See  p.  470,  n.  2. 

,  Steevens. 

4  *<Tis  roonftrous.]  This  word  was  ufed  as  a  trifyllable«  as  if 
it  were  written  monfterous*     Malone. 

It  is  again  ufed  as  a  trifyllable  in  Macbeth.    See  Vol*  VII. 
^     p.  494»  n.  6.     Steevens. 

^  Iffartiallj2&xi*i,']  Affin'dit  bound  by  proximity  of  relation- 
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Thou  doft  deliver  more  or  lefs  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  foldier. 

Iago.  Touch  me  not  fo  near: 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth/ 
Than  it  (hould  do  offence  to  Michael  Caflio ; 
Yet,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  to  fpeak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  is,  general. 
Montano  and  myfelf  being  in  fpeech. 
There  comes  a  fellow,  crying  out  for  help ; 
And  Caflio  following  him  *  with  determined  fword, 
To  execute  upon  him  :  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Caflio,  and  entreats  his  paufe; 
Myfelf  the  crying  fellow  did  purfue. 
Left,  by  his  clamour,  (as  it  fo  fell  out,) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  fwift  of  foot, 
Outran  my  purpofe;  and  I  returned  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  fwords. 
And  Caflio  high  in  oath;  which,  till  to-night, 
I  ne'er  might  fay  before :  When  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief,)  I  found  them  clofe  together. 
At  blow,  and  thruft;  even  as  again  they  were. 
When  you  yourfelf  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report : — 
But  men  are  men ;  the  beft  fometimes  forget : — 
Though  Caflio  did  fome  little  wrong  to  him, — 
As  men  in  rage  ftrike  thofe  that  wifti  them  beft,— 


(hip ;  but  here  it  means  related  by  nearnefs  of  office.  In  the  fiift 
fcenc  it  is  ufed  in  the  former  of  thefe  fenfes : 

"  If  I,  in  any  juft  terra,  am  affitt'd 

**  To  love  the  Moor."    Steevens. 

^ leagn'd  in  office^  Old  copies— /ifi3ff«^.  Correfted  by  Mr. 

Pope.    Malonk. 

7  ZMtfrommymauth^  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto,  i6n» 

reads — this  tongue  out  from  my  mouth.     M a  lo  n b. 

•  And  CaJJio  following  him ]  The  word  bim  in  diis  line  fccnn 

to  have  crept  into  it  from  the  compofitor's  eye  glancing  on  that  br 
low.    Malonb* 
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Yet,  furely,  Caffio,  I  believe,  received. 
From  him  that  fled,  fome  fl:range  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pafs. 

0th.  I  know,  lago^ 

Thy  honcfty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Caflio : — Calfio,  I  love  thcc; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. — 

Enter  Desdemona,  attended. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up;— 
*  I'll  make  thee  an  example. 

De%.  What's  the  matter,  dear? 

0th.  All's  well  now,  fweeting ;  ^  Come  away  to 
bed. 
Sir,  for  your  hurts, 
Myfelf  will  be  your  furgeon :    Lead  him  off.* 

[To  MoNTANO,  'Vi'bo  is  led  off. 
lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town; 
And  filence  thofe  whom  this  vile  brawl  diftraded. — 
Come,  Dcfdcmona;  'tis  the  foldiers*  life. 
To  have  their  balmy  flumbers  wak'd  with  ftrife. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Iago  and  Cassio. 

Iago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant? 
Cas.  Ay,  part  all  furgery. 
Iago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 
Cas.  Reputation,   reputation,  reputation !  O,  I 
have  loft  my  reputation  !    I  have  loft  the  immortal 


9  fiveetmg\\      This   furfeiting  wAgax  term  of  fondnefs 

•neinates  from  the  name  of  an  apple  dimngnifhed  only  by  iu 
infipid  fweetnefs.     Steevexs. 

*  Lead  him  off,"]  I  am  pcrfuaded,  thefe  words  were  originally 
t  marginal  diredion.  In  our  old  plays  all  the  ftage-dircftions  were 
couched  in  imperative  terras  i^^Plaj  mufick^-'BJng  the  Ml'^l^^d 
him  off*.    Malonb. 
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part,  fir,  of  myfclf,  and  what  remains  is  beftial.— 
My  reputation,  lago,  my  reputation. 

Iago.  As  I  am  an  honeft  man,  I  thought  you  had 
received  fome  bodily  wound;  there  is  more  offence 
in  that,  than  in  reputation.*  Reputation  is  an  idle 
and  moft  falfe  impofition ;  oft  got  without  merit, 
and  loft  without  deferving :  You  have  loft  no  it- 
putation  at  all,  unlefs  you  repute  yourfelf  fuch  a 
lofer.  What,  man !  there  are  ways  to  recover  the 
general  again :  You  are  but  now  caft  in  his  mood,^ 
a  punifhmcnt  more  in  policy  than  in  malice ;  even 
fo  as  one  would  beat  his  ofFencelefs  dog,  to  affright 
an  imperious  lion :  fue  to  him  again,  and  he's  youn. 

Cyis.  I  will  rather  fue  to  be  defpifed,  than  to  de- 
ceive fo  good  a  commander,  with  fo  flight,^  fo 
drunken,  and  fo  indifcreet  an  officer.  Drunk?  and 
fpeak  parrot?^  and  fquabble?  fwagger?  fwcar? 
and  difcourfe  fuftian  with  one's  own  fhadow?— 0 
thou  invifiblc  fpirit  of  wine,  if  thou  haft  no  name 
to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee — devil ! 


*  — /i&rr^  //  mor^  offence  &c.]  Thus  the  quartos.     The  &Sk 
reads — there  is  mo re/'///^,  &c.     Steevens. 

J  f/7/?  ///  his  moodyl  Eje^ed  in  his  anger.     Johnson. 

^  /5  flight,]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,   1622,  rcidj— 

{o  light.      Ma  LONE. 

5  —  ami  fpcak  parrot  ?]   A  phrafe  fignifying  to  a^  foolift V 
and  childiflily.     So  Skelton  ; 

**  Thefc  maidens  full  mekely  with  many  a  divers  floor, 
**  Frcfhly  they  drefs  and  make  fweete  my  boure, 
*•  Vs-'iih  J  pake  parrot  I  pray  you  full  courteoufly  thei  faye." 

Warburtox. 
So,  in  Lyly's  Woman  in  the  AJoon,  1 507  : 

"  I'hou  prctiy parrot,  JP'.ak  a  while." 
Thefc  lines  are  wanting  in  the  firft  quarto.     Stee  ve  n$. 
From  Drunky    &c,   to  Jhado^v,  inclufively,  is  wanting  in  tbc 
quarto,  1622.     By  '*  j peak  parrot,^'  fu rely  the  poet  meant,  **  talk 
idly,"  and  not,  as  Dx.  VVarburton  fuppofes,  **  a&  foolilhly." 

Malo5£# 
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Iago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your 
fword  ?     What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cas.  I  know  not. 

Iago.  Is  it  poflible  ? 

Cas.  I  remember  a  mafs  of  things,  but  nothing 
diftinftly;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — O, 
that  men  Ihould  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to 
fteal  away  their  brains!  that  we  Ihould,  with  joy, 
revel,  pleafure,  and  applaufe,  transform  ourfelves 
into  beads ! 

Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough;  How 
came  you  thus  recover'd  ? 

Cas.  It  hath  pleafed  the  devil,  drunkennefs,  to 
give  place  to  the  devil,  wrath :  one  unperfcAnefs 
ihows  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  defpifc 
myfelf. 

Iago.  Come,  you  are  too  fevere  a  moraler:  As 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  coun- 
try ftands,  I  could  heartily  wi(h  this  had  not  be- 
fallen ;  but,  fince  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your 
own  good. 

Cas.  I  will  aflc  him  for  my  place  again ;  he  fhall 
tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard  !  Had  I  as  many  mouths 
as  Hydra,  fuch  an  anfwer  would  ftop  them  all. 
To  be  now  a  fenfible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and 
prefently  a  beaft !  O  ftrange ! — Every  inordinate 
cup  is  unblefs'd,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

Iago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  fami- 
liar creature,  if  it  be  well  ufed ;  exclaim  no  more 
againft  it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you 
think  I  love  you. 

Cas.  I  have  well  approved  it,  fir. — I  drunk ! 

Iago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk 
at  fome  time,  man.     Til  tell  you  what  you  (hall 

Vot.  XV,  K  k 
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do.  Our  general's  wife  is  now  the  general ; — I  may 
fay  fo  in  this  refpedt,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and 
given  up  himfelf  to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and 
denotement  of  her  parts  and  graces  ;  ^ — confcfs 
yourfelf  freely  to  her ;  importune  her ;  (he'll  help 
to  put  you  in  your  place  again :  (he  is  of  fo  free, 
fo  kind,  fo  apt,  fo  blefled  a  difpofition,  that  Ihc 
holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodnefs,  not  to  do  more  than 
Ihe  is  requefted :  This  broken  joint,^  between  you 
and  her  hufband,  entreat  her  to  fplinter ;  and,  my 
fortunes  againft  any  lay '  worth  naming,  this  crack 
of  your  love  Ihall  grow  ftronger  than  it  was  before. 

Cas.  You  advife  me  well. 

Iago.  I  proteft,  in  the  fincerity  of  love,  and  ho- 
ned kindnefs. 

Cas.  I  think  it  freely ;  and,  betimes  in  the 
morning,  will  I  befeech  the  virtuous  Defdemona  to 
undertake  for  me :  I  am  defperate  of  my  fortunes, 
if  they  check  me  here. 


'  for  that  he  hath  de*voied  atid  ghjen  up  himfelf  to  the  cm- 

templation,  mark,,  and  denotement  of  her  tarts  and  graces  ;]  [Old 
copies — de«z;oteinent.]  I  remember,  it  is  faid  of  Antony,  in  tbe 
beginning  of  his  tragedy,  that  he  who  ufed  to  fix  his  eyes  altoge- 
ther on  the  dreadful  ranges  of  war  : 

**  —  now  bends,  now  turns, 
*•  The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
*'  Upon  a  tawny  front," 
This  is  finely  expreffed  ;  but  I  cannot  perfuade  myfclf  that  oor 
poet  would  ever  have  faid,  any  one  devoted  himfelf  to  the  derjote- 
"  ment  of  any  thing.    All  the  copies  agree ;  but  the  miftake  certainly 
arofc  from  a  fingle  letter  being  turned  upfide  down  at  prefs. 

Theobald. 
The  fame  mi'lake  has  happened  in  Hamlet ^  and  in  fcvcral  other 
places.     See  Vol.  111.  p.  474,  n.  3.     Malone. 

^ "This  broken  joint,]  Thus  the  folio.     The  original  copy 

reads — This  braivL     Malone. 

'  "^—any  lay — J  i.  e.  any  bet,  any  wager.     Ritson. 

So,  in  Cjmhdine:  **  I  will  have  it  no  Ajy."    Steevens* 
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Iago.  You  are  in  the  right.     Good  night,  lieu- 
tenant ;  I  muft  to  the  watch, 

Cas.  Good  night,  honed  Iago.       [Exit  Cassio. 

Iago,  And  what's  he  then,  that  fays, — I  play  the 
villain? 
When  this  advice  is  free,*  I  give,  and  honeft, 
ProbaP  to  thinking,  and  (indeed)  the  courfe 
To  win  the  Moor  again?  For  'tis  mod  eafy 
The  inclining  Defdemona*  to  fubdue 
In  any  honeft  fuit ;  Ihe's  fram'd  as  fruitful' 
As  the  free  elements.-*     And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor, — were't  to  renounce  his  bap- 

tifm. 
All  feals  and  fymbols  of  redeemed  fin, — 
His  foul  is  fo  enfetter'd  to  her  love. 
That  fhe  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  ihe  lift. 
Even  as  her  appetite  Ihall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  fundion.  How  anri  I  then  a  villain. 
To  counfel  Caflio  to  this  parallel  courfe,' 


•  this  ad'vice  is  free,']    This  coonfel  has  an  appearance  of 

liooeft  opennefsy  of  frank  good- will.     Johnson. 

Rather  ^nz///,  not  paid  for,  as  his  advice  to  Roderigo  was. 

Henley. 

9  Probal ]    Thus  the  old  editions.     There  may  be  fuch  a 

COOtradlion  of  the  word  probable ,  hot  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  any 
other  book.  Yet  abbreviations  as  violent  occur  in  our  ancien^ 
writers,  and  efpecially  in  the  works  of  Churchyard.     Steevens'^ 

*  The  inclining  Defdemona  — ]     Inclining  here  iignifies  compliant^ 

Malo-ne. 

'  fruitful — ]    Corrcfponding  to  benignus,  «^5o»o^. 

Henley. 
*♦  as  fruitful 

As  the  free  elements^]    Liberal,  bountiful,  as  the  elements,  out 
of  which  all  things  are  produced.     Johnson. 

J  to  this  Y^3.i2\\^\  courfe ,'\  Parallel,  for  ex'en ;  becaufe parallel 

lines  run  even  and  equidiflant.     War  burton. 
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Diredly  to  his  good  ?  Divinity  of  hell ! 

When  devils  will  their  blackeft  fins  put  on. 

They  do  fuggeft  ^  at  firft  with  heavenly  fhows. 

As  I  do  now :  For,  while  this  honeft  fool 

Plies  Defdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes. 

And  fhe  for  him  pleads  ftrongly  to  the  Moor, 

I'll  pour  this  peftilcnce^  into  his  ear, — 

That  fhe  repeals  him'  for  her  body's  lull; 

And,  by  how  much  fhe  ftrives  to  do  him  good. 

She  fhall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor* 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch ; 

And  out  of  her  own  goodnefs  make  the  net. 

That  Ihall  enmefh  them  all.'' — How  now,  Rodcr^? 

Enter  Roderigo. 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chace,  not  like  a 
hound  that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry. 
My  money  is  almofl  fpent;  I  have  been  to-night 

So,  in  our  author's  76th  Sonnet : 

••  Time  doth  transfix  the  flourifh  fct  on  youth, 

•*  And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow."    Malohc. 

Parallel  courfe ;    i.  e«  courfe  level,  and  even  with  his  ddtgn. 

JOBMSOI. 

*  When  de^ih  <will  their  blackeft  Jins  put  on. 

They  do  fuggeft ]  When  devils  mean  to  infligate  mea  to 

commit  the  moft  atrocious  crimes.     So,  in  Hamlet  : 

*•  Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  fotc'd  caufc.'* 
To  put  on^  has  already  occurred  twice  in  the  prcfenc  play,  in  diis 
fenfc.     ^ofuggtft  in  old  language  is  to  tempt* 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  220,  n.  4.     Malone. 

'  rilpour  this  peJliUnce  — ]    Peftilence,  for  poifon. 

Warbu»to!i. 

*  That  Jhe  Tt}^^h  him — ]  Tliat  is,  recalls  him.     Johnson. 

9  That  Jkall  enmejb  them  all  J]  A  metaphor  from  taking  Krdi 
in  mcflies.     Pdpe. 

Why  not  from  the  taking  fifh,  for  which  purpofe  nets  arc  more 
frcquen  tly  u  fed  ?     M.  M  A  s  o  i\ . 
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exceedingly  well  cudgcU'd;  and,  I  think,  the  ifluc 
will  be — I  (hall  have  fo  much  experience  for  my 
pains :  and  fo,  with  no  money  at  all,  and  a  little 
more  wit,*  return  to  Venice. 

I  AGO.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  pa- 
tience ! — 
What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know'ft,  we  wprk  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
craft; 
And  wit  depencjs  on  dilatory  time. 
Does't  not  go  well?  Caflio  hath  beaten  thee. 
And  thou,  by  that  fmall  hurt,  haft  cafhier'd  Caflio: 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  againft  the  fun. 
Yet  fruits,  that  bloffom  firft,  will  firft  be  ripe :  ^ 
Content  thyfelf  a  while. — By  the  mafs,  'tis  morn- 
ing;* 

*  a  little  more  oi;//,]  "^Thus  the  folio.  The  firft  qaarto  reads 

— aod nvitb  that  luit,     Steevens. 

^  ^TJwtgb  other  tbhrgs  griyw  fair  againft  the  fun ^ 
Yet  fruits^  that  blojfom  firft ^  nmll firft  he  ripe  ;]  Of  many  difier- 
cnt  things,  all  planned  with  the  fame  art,  and  promoted  with  the 
fame  diligence,  fome  mud  fycceed  fooner  than  others,  by  the  order 
of  nature.  Every  thine  cannot  be  done  at  once ;  we  roaft  proceed 
faj  the  Qeceflary  gradation.  We  are  not  to  defpair  of  flow  events 
any  mote  than  of  urdy  fruits,  while  the  ^ufes  are  In  regular  pro- 
giefs,  and  the  fruits  gronv  fair  againft  the  fun.  Sir  Thomas  Han« 
mer  has  not,  I  thinks  rightly  conceived  the  fentiment;  for  he 

Thofe  fruits  which  bloflbm  firft,  are  not  firft  ripe. 
I  have  therefore  drawn  it  out  at  length,  for  there  are  few  to 
whom  that  will  be  eafy  which  was  difficult  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 

Johnson. 
The  bloj/omingy  or  fair  appearance  of  things,  to  which  lago  al- 
ludes, is,  the  removal  of  Caffio.  As  their  plan  had  already  bloomed, 
{o  there  was  good  ground  for  expe^ing  that  it  would  yoo/r  be  ripe. 
lago  does  not,  I  think,  mean  to  compare  their  fcheme  to  tardy  fruits, 
as  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have  fuppofed.     Ma  lone. 

4  —By  the  mafs,  'tis  morning ;]  Here  we  have  one  of  the  nu- 
merous arbitrary  alterations  made  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels  in  the 
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Pleafure,  and  aftioir,  make  the  hours  feem  Ihort.— 
Retire  thee ;  ^  go  where  thou  art  billeted : 
Away,  I  fay;  thou  (halt  know  more  hereafter: 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.     [Exii  Rod.]  Two  things  arc 

to  be  done, — 
My  wife  muft  move  for  Caflio  to  her  miftrefs; 
I'll  fet  her  on; 

Myfclf,  the  while,  to  draw^  the  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jump  when^  he  may  Caflio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife: — Ay,  that's  the  way; 
Dull  not  device  by  coldnefs  and  delay^  lExit, 


playhoufc  copies^  from  which  a  great  part  of  the  folio  was  printed. 
It  reads—//?  iroth^  'tis  morning.  ,  Sec  Tb^  Hiftorical  Account  of  the 

Etiglijh  StagC^   Vol.  U.      M  ALO  N  E. 

5  to  dra'w — ]     Thus  the  old  copies;  and  this  reading  is 

confident  with  the  tenor  of  the  prefent  interrupted  fpeech.  hagi 
IS  ftill  debating  with  himfelf  concerning  the  means  to  peipkx 
Othello.     St  E  EVENS. 

My/elf^  the  'while,  to  draiv ]  The  old  copies  have  awhilr, 

Mr.  Theobald  made  the  corredion. 

The  modern  editors  read — Myfelf,  the  while,  fwili  draw.  Bat 
the  old  copies  are  undoubtedly  right.  An  impcrfedl  fentence  wai 
intended.     lago  is  ruminating  on  his  plan.     Ma  lone. 

^'  — ^- ^r/'/r^  ^/>z  jump  fwhcft — ]  IJntxpeBedly  : — an  expreffion 
taken  from  the  bound,  or  ftart,  with  which  we  are  Ihockcd,  at  the 
fudden  and  unlooked-for  appearance  of  any  offenfive  obje^ 

Henlet, 
Jump  ivbetiy  I  believe,  fignifies  no  more  than  juft  at  the  tim 
ivhen.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Thus  twice  before,  and  Jumf  at  this  dead  hour." 
See  p.  1 1  and  1 2,  n.  7.    Steevens. 
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ACT    III.        isCENE    I. 

Before  the  Cajlle. 

Enter  Cassio,  andfome  Muficians. 

Cas.   Mafters,  play  here,   I  will  content  your 
pains. 
Something  that's  brief;  and  bid — good^morrow, 

general.'  [Mufick. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Why,  mafters,  have  your  inftruments  been 
at  Naples,  that  they  fpeak  i'the  nofe  thus  ?  * 
I.  Mus.  How,  fir,  how ! 

Clo.  Are  thefe,  I  pray  you,  call'd  wind  inftru-* 
ments? 

I.  Mus.  Ay,  marry,  are  they,  fir. 

Clo.  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

I.  Mus.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  fir? 


'  and  hid-^good'piorrvw^  general. '\    It  is  the  ofual  prance 

of  theai;^///,  or  noaurnal  minilrels,  in  feveral  towns  in  the  North 
of  England,  after  playing  a  tunc  or  two,  to  cry  **  Good-morrow, 
maiflcr  fach  a  one,  good-morrow  dame,''  adding  the  hoar,  and 
ftate  of  the  weather.  It  (hould  feem  to  have  prevailed  at  Stratford- 
iipon-Avon«  They  formerly  ufed  hautboys^  which  arc  the  wind- 
inftroments  here  meant.     Ri  tso  n. 

•  Whjy  mafters  y  have  your  inftruments  been  at  Naples^  that  tbej 
fpeak  i'the  nofe  tbus!'^     So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 

**  And  others,  when  the  bagpipe ^w^x  Vthe  mfey — ." 

Steevens. 
The  venereal  difeafc  firfl  appeared  at  the  £ege  of  Naples. 

JOHNSON. 
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Clo.  Marry,  fir,  by  many  a  wind  inftrument  that 
I  know.  But,  mafters,  here's  money  for  you :  and 
the  general  fo  likes  your  mufick,  that  he  defircs 
you,  of  all  loves,^  to  make  no  more  noife  with  it. 

I.  Mus.  Well,  fir,  we  will  not. 

Clo.  If  you  have  any  mufick  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to't  again:  but,  as  they  fay,  to  hear  mufick, 
the  general  docs  not  greatly  care. 

I.  Mus.  We  have  none  fuch,  fir. 
Clo,  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for 
lilaway:*  Go;  vanifti  into  air ; '  away. 

[Exeunt  Muficians. 
Cas.  Doft  thou  hear,  my  honed  friend? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honeft  friend;  I  hear 
you. 

Cas.  Pr*ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets.*  There's 
a  poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee:  if  the  gentlewoman 
that  attends  the  general's  wife,  be  ftirring,  tell  her, 
there's  one  Caffio  entreats  her  a  little  favour  of 
fpeech :  Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clo.  She  is  ftirring,  fir;  if  ftie  will  ftir  hither,! 
fliall  feem  to  notify  unto  her.  [Exit. 

Enter  I  a  go. 

Cas.  Do,  good  my  friend. — In  happy  time,  lago. 
Iago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed  then? 

9  of  all  /j^v/,]     The   folio   reads— ^/or  love's  fake.    The 

phrafc  in  the  text  occur;;  alfo  in  The  M^rrj  lVh;es  tf  ffiaJjor.    See 
Vol.  III.  p.  3S0,  n.  3.     Steevens 

•  for  I'll  a-way:^     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads, — amd  hie  zwzy. 

JOHNSOS. 

'  vaK-i/h  into  air ;]     So,  the  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos. 

The  eldcft  quarto  reaJs — Vanilh  atuaj.     Ste evens. 

*  djf  quilleti.J     iec  p.  305,  n.  5.     Malone, 
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Cj8,  Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke 

Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  lago. 
To  fend  in  to  your  wife:  My  fuit  to  her 
Is,  that  (he  will  to  virtuous  Defdemona 
Procure  me  fome  accefs. 

IjiGo.  rU  fend  her  to  you  prefently; 

And  rU  devife  a  mean  to  drav  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converfe  and  bufinefs 
May  be  more  free.  [j\xif. 

Cas.  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.     I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honeft.^ 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant :  I  am  forry 
For  your  difpleafure;*  but  all  will  foon  be  well. 
The  general,  and  his  wife,  are  talking  of  it; 
And  fhe  fpeaks  for  you  ftoutly :  The  Mocr  replies. 
That  he,  you  hurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And gr^at affinity;  and  fliat,  in  wholefome  wifdom. 


*  ■         /  nfvrr  kiinv 

A  Florentine  more  kind  and  botieftS\  In  confequcnce  of  this  line, 
a  doubt  has  been  entertained  concerning  the  country  of  lago. 
Caflio  was  undoubtwily  a  Florentine,  as  appears  by  the  firft  fcenc 
of  the  play,  where  he  is  exprefsly  called  one.  That  lago  was  a 
Venetian^  is  proved  by  a  fpcech  in  the  third  fcene  of  this  aft,  and 
bj  what  he  lays  in  the  fifth  ad,  after  hanng  ftabbed  Roderieo: 

•*  lago^  Alas,  my  dear  friend  and  countryman,  Roderigo  I 
"  Gra.  What,  of  /  >wV-^  .^ 
"  laffi.  Yes." 
All  that  Caflio  means  to  fay  in  the  paflage  before  us  is,  I  never 
experienced  more  honefty  and  kindnefs  e\'en  in  one  of  my  own 
countrymen,  than  in  thb  man. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  made  the  fame  obfcn'ation  in  another  place. 

Malone. 
It  was  made  in  edit.  1778.     Steevens. 

*  F:.r  your  difplcafure;]  i,  e.  the  difplcafure  you  have  incurred 
from  Otlxllo.    Sr e e v e n s. 
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He  might  not  but  refufe  you :  but,  he  protefts,  he 

loves  you ; 
And  needs  no  other  Alitor,  but  his  likings. 
To  take  the  faf 'ft  occafion  by  the  front,* 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cas.  Yet,  I  befeech  you, — 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, — 
Give  me  advantage  of  fome  brief  difcourfc 
With  Defdemona  alone. 

Emil.  Pray  you,  come  in ; 

I  will  beftow  you  where  you  ftiall  have  time 
To  fpeak  your  bofom  freely. 

Cas.  I  am  much  bound  to  you.'' 

j[Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E      IL 

A  Room  in  the  Caftle. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  /7»i  Gentlemen. 

Oth.  Thefe  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And,  by  him,  do  my  duties  to  the  ftate:* 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works. 
Repair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I'll  do't. 

Or//.  This    fortification,   gentlemen, — fliall  wc 

fee't? 
Gent.  We'll  Mait  upon  your  lordfhip.  ^Exetinf. 

^  To  take  thefqf'ft  occafion  by  the  front,']  This  line  is  wanting  in 
the  folio.     Steevens. 

T  I  am  much  bound  to  you  J]  This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  firft 
quarto.     Steevens. 

« to  the  ftate:]    Thus  the  quarto,  1622.    Folio,--to  thr 

fittate,    Malone.. 
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SCENE     III. 

Before  the  Cafile. 
'Enter  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Emilia. 

Des.  Be  thou  aflur'd,  good  Caflio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

Lmil.  Good  madam,  do;  I  know  it  grieves  my 
hufband. 
As  if  the  cafe  were  his.^ 

Des.  O,  that's  an  honeft  fellow. — Do  not  doubt^ 
Callio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cas.  Bounteous  madam^ 

Whatever  (hall  become  of  Michael  Caffio, 
He's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  fervant. 

Des.  O,  fir,  I  thank  you :  *  You  do  love  my  lord; 
You  have  known  him  long;  and  be  you  well  clflur'd. 
He  (hall  in  ftrangenefs  ftand  no  further  off 
Than  in  a  politick  difl:ance. 

Cas.  Ay,  but  lady. 

That  policy  may  either  laft  fo  long,' 
Or  feed  upon  fuch  nice  and  waterilh  diet. 
Or  breed  itfelf  fo  out  of  circumftance. 


^  As  if  the  cafe  ijoerc  bh.'\     The  folio  reads^ — As  if  the  cauje 
were  his.     Steevens. 

*  O,  fir,  /  thank  jou:]     Thus  the  qaarto,  1622.     The  folio 
reads — / i/ro-ix;'/,  I  thank  you.     Malone. 

'  That  policy  may  either  laft  fo  long^  He  may  either  of  himfelf 
think  it  politick  to  keep  me  out  of  office  fo  long,  or  he  may  be 
fatisfied  with  fuch  flight  reafons,  or  fo  many  accidents  may  make 
him  think  my  re-admitlion  at  that  time  improper^  that  I  may  be 
quite  forgotten.  Johnson. 
I 
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That,  I  being  abfcnt,  and  my  place  fupplied. 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  fervicc. 

Des.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place :  afliire  thee. 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendfhip,  I'll  perform  it 
To  the  laft article:  my  lord  fhall  never  reft; 
I'll  watch  him  tame/  and  talk  him  out  of  patience; 
His  bed  fhall  feem  a  fchool,  his  board  a  mrift; 
I'll  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 
With  Ca(Iio*s  fuit:  Therefore  be  merry,  Caflio; 
For  thy  folicitor  fhall  rather  die. 
Than  give  thy  caufe  away. 

Enter  Othello  and  Iago,  at  a  dijlance. 

Emil.  Madam,  here  comes 

My  lord. 

Cas^       Mai^am,  I'll  take  my  leave. 

D^s.  Why,  flay, 

And  l^car  me  fpeak. 

Cas.  Madam,  not  now ;  I  am  very  iU  at  cafe. 


4  77/  ivatch  him  tamc,^  It  is  faid,  that  the  ferocity  of  beaft<^ 
infuperable  and  irreclaimable  by  any  other  means,  is  fubdoed  bf 
keeping  them  from  fleep.     Johnson. 

Hawks  and  other  birds  are  tamed  by  keeping  them  from  flccp, 
and  it  is  to  the  management  of  thefe  that  Shakfpeare  alludes.  So, 
in  Cartwright's  Lady  Errant: 

**  we'll  keep  you, 

*'  As  they  do  hawks,  ivatching  untill  you  leave 

*•    Your  wildnefs." 

Again,  in  Monjitur  D'Oli'vey  i6o6:  *' your  only  way  to  deal 

with  women  and  parrots,  is  to  keep  them  luaiiug." 
Again,  in  Sir  VV,  D' Avenant's  Jufi  Italian^  1 630  : 

"  They've  watch 'd  my  hardy  violence  fo  tame.** 
Again,  in   The  B-jAc  of  Hauhyngey  Huntyngy  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date: 
**  Wake  her  all  nvght,  and  on  the  morrowe  all  dayc,  and  then  (he 
will  be  previ  enoiign  to  be  reclaymed."     St  eeve  ns. 
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Unfit  for  mine  own  purpofes. 

Des.  Well,  well/ 

Do  your  difcretion.  [Exii  Cassio. 

/rfco.  Ha !  I  like  not  that. 

0th.  What  doll  thou  fey? 

I^GO.  Nothing,  my  lord :  or  if — I  know  not  what. 

Orn.  Was  not  that  Caflio,  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

IjGo.  Caflio,  my  lord  ?  No,  fure,  I  cannot  think 
it. 
That  he  would  Ileal  away  fo  guilty-like. 
Seeing  you  coming. 

0th.  I  do  believe,  'twas  he. 

Des.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  fuitor  here, 
A  man  that  languifhes  in  your  difpleafure. 

0th.  Who  is't,  you  mean? 

Des.  Why,  your  lieutenant  Caflio.  Good  my  lord. 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you. 
His  prefent  reconciliation  take ;  * 
For,  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning,* 


^  fFel/f  well,]  The  adverb — iveil,  has  been  repeated  for  the 
iake  of  meafore.    Steevens. 

^  His  prefent  reconciliation  take;]  Caffio  wu  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  gtneral,  not  his  general  to  him,  therefore  take  cannot  be  right. 
We  ihould  read — make.     Warb  vrton. 

To  take  bis  reconciliation,  may  be  to  accept  the  fubmiffion  which 
be  makes  in  order  to  be  reconciled.    Johnson. 

* and  not  in  ammng,']    Cumting,  for  defign,   or  purpoie, 

fimply.     Warburton. 

Perhaps  rather  for  knonvledge,  the  ancient  fenfe  of  the  word.  So, 
in  Meafurefor  Meafure  :  "In  the  boldnefs  of  my  cunning  I  will  lay 
myfelf  in  hazard."  The  oppofition  which  feems  to  have  been  in- 
tended between  cunning  and  ignorance,  favours  this  interpretation. 

Ma  LONE. 
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I  have  no  judgement  in  an  honeft  fece: 
I  pr'ythee,  call  him  back. 

Oth.  Went  he  hence  now? 

Des.  Ay,  footh  ;  fo  humbled. 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me ; 
I  fufFer  with  him.*     Good  love,  call  him  back. 

Orn.  Not  now,  fweet  Defdemona ;  fbme  other 
time. 

Des.  Butlhairtbefliortly? 

Oth.  The  fooner,  fweet,  for  you. 

Des.  Shall 't  be  to-night  at  fupper? 

Oth.  No,  not  to-night. 

Des.  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

Oth.  I  (hall  not  dine  at  home; 

I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Des.  Why  then,  to-morrow  night ;  or  tuefday 
mom; 
Or  tuefday  noon,  or  night;  or  wednefday  mom,— 
I  pray  thee,  name  the  time ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  :  in  faith,  he's  penitent ; 
And  yet  his  trefpafs,  in  our  common  reafon, 
(Save  that,  they  fay,  the  wars  muft  make  examples 
Out  of  their  bed,')  is  not  almoft  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check :  When  (hall  he  come? 
Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  foul. 
What  you  could  a(k  me,  that  I  fhould  deny. 


*  l/afffrr  'zvi/h  him.]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.  The  folio  reads— 
T»  fuffer  with  him.     M a lo  n e. 

"  -^—  fhf  nvars  ptmJ}  makf  examples 
Out  .^/* their  bcft,]  The  feverin-  of  militari-  difcipline  muft  not 
fpare  the  heft  men  ot"  the  army,  when  their  poniihment  mayafibrda 
wholcfome  exampU,     Johnson. 

The  old  copies  read — hr  bcft.     Mr.  Rowe  made  tbJs  ncccilarr 
emendation*    M a  l o  n  e. 
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Or  (land  fo  mammering  on.*  What !  Michael  Caflio, 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you ;  ^  and  many  a  time/ 
When  I  have  fpoke  of  you  difpraifingly. 
Hath  ta'en  your  part ;  to  have  fo  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in !   Truft  me,  I  could  do  much,— 

Oth.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  let  him  come  when  he 
will; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Des.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon; 

*Tis  as  I  fhould  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  on  nourilhing  difhes,  or  keep  you  warm; 
Or  fue  to  you  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  perfon :  Nay,  when  I  have  a  fuit. 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 

•  /o  mammering  w.]    To  hefitatc,  to  ftand  in  fufpcnfe. 

The  word  often  occurs  in  old  Englifti  writings,  and  probably  takes 
its  original  from  the  French  M' Amour,  which  men  were  apt  ofcca 
to  repeat  when  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  a  dire^  anfwcr. 

Han'mek. 
I  find  the  fame  word  in  Acolaftus,  a  comedy,  1540:  •*  I  ftand 
in  doubt,  or  in  a  mamorynge  between  hope  and  fear." 

Again,  in  HThomas  Drant's  tranilation  of  the  third  fatire  of  the 
Iccond  book  of  Horace,  '  5^7  • 

•*  Yea,  when  flie  daygnes  to  fend  for  him,  then  mameryng 
he  doth  doute."    Steevens, 

Again,  in  Lylv's  Euphues,  1580:  '*  — neither ^and  itt  a  mamer" 
img  whether  it  oe  bed  to  depart  or  not."  The  quarto,  1622, 
leads — muttering,    Mammering  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 

Malone* 

9  What!  Michael  Caffio, 

That  came  a  iwiirtg  ixnthyou ;]  And  yet  in  the  firft  aft  Caffio 
appears  perfeftly  ignorant  of  the  amour,  and  is  indebted  to  lago 
for  the  information  of  Othello's  marriage,  and  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  he  is  married.    St  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

See  the  notes  on  the  paiTage  alluded  to,  p.  404,  n.  c. 

Malone. 

*  many  a  time,]  Old  copies,  redundantly,  and  without  the 

leaft  improvement  of  the  fenfe,— 3/0  many  a  time.  The  compoiitor 
had  accidentally  repeated—^,  from  the  preceding  line. 

St£SVKN»» 
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It  (hall  be  full  of  poize  *  and  difficulty. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Oq'H.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing: 

Whereon,  I  do  befeech  thee,  grant  me  this. 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myfelf. 

Des.  Shall  I  deny  you?  no:  Farewell,  my  lord. 

Orn.  Farewell,  my  Defdemona :  I  will  come  to 
thee  ftraight. 

Des.  Emilia,  come : — Be  it  as  your  fancies  teach 

you  ; 

Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient. 

[Exit^  wiib  Emilia. 
Otu.  Excellent  wretch !  Perdition  catch  my  foul. 
But  I  do  love  thee  \  ^  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again/ 

*  fullof^vut ]  i.  c  of  weight.     So,  in  The  DuJk 

Knight t  1633  : 

"  They  are  oi poize  fufficient  — •" 
Again: 

•*  But  we  arc  all  preft  down  with  other  poize.** 

bTEEVlXS. 

^  Excellent  wretch  ! — Perdition  catch  my  foul. 
But  I  do  love  thee  !  &c.]  The  meaning  of  the  word  tvrftrt,  is 
not  generally  undcrftood.  It  is  now,  in  foine  parts  of  Englaxxi,  1 
term  of  the  foftcit  and  fondeft  tendernefs.  It  exprelfes  the  otao6 
degree  of  amiablenefs,  joined  with  an  idea,  which  j'^erhaps  all  tec- 
dernefs  includes,  of  fecblcncfs,  foftncfs,  and  want  of  prcrecticc. 
Othello,  confidcring  Defdemona  as  excelling  in  beauty  and  filter, 
foft  and  timorous  by  hrr  fex,  and  by  her  fiiuation  abfolutcly  in  Lift 
power,  calls  her.  Excellent  ivretch  /  It  may  be  expreflcd : 
Dear,  harmlf/s,  htlplfs  excellence.     Johnson. 

Sir  W.  D'Avcnant  ufcs  the  fame  expreffion  in  his  Cruel  Brother^ 
1650,  and  with  the  fame  meaning.  It  occurs  twice;  **  Lxcelirni 
ivrctcb  !  with  a  timorous  modolly  fhe  ilifleth  up  her  utteriincc." 

^TEEVE1:&. 

^  ivhtn  I  live  thcr  vJ, 

Chaos  is  come  a^ain.]  When  my  loYC  \i  for  a  moment  fafrrn^ 
ed  by  fufpicion,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but  dii'cord,  tuinali. 
perturbation,  and  confufton.     Johnson. 
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IjGo.  My  noble  lord, — 

Oth.  What  doll  thou  fay,  lago? 

Ijgo.  Did  Michael  Caflio,  when  you  woo'd  my 
lady. 
Know  of  your  love? ' 

Orn.  He  did,  from  firft  to  laft :  Why  doll  thou  afk  ? 

Iago.  But  for  a  fatisfadlion  of  my  thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

0th.  Why  of  thy  thought,  Iago? 

Iago.  I  did  not  think,  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  her. 

OrH.  O,  yes ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

■  ■        ivhen  I  iave  tbte  not. 

Chaos  is  come  again,'}  There  is  another  meaning  poffible.  Whem 
I  ceaje  to  love  thee,  the  nvorU  is  at  an  end',  u  e.  there  remains  no- 
thing valoable  or  important.  The  firft  explanation  may  be  mof€ 
elegant,  the  fecond  is  perhaps  more  eafy.  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame 
thought  in  his  Fenus  and  Adonis  : 

"  For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  flain, 
**  And,  beauty  dead,  black  Chaos  comes  again.*' 

Steivins. 
This  paflage  does  not  ftrike  me  in  the  fame  light  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  Dr.  Johnfon ;  as  Othello  had  not  yet  any  experience  of 
diat  perturbation  and  difcord,  by  which  he  afterwards  is  fo  fatally 
aeitaued.  He  means,  I  think,  to  fay, — and  ere  I  cea/e  to  love  thee, 
toe  nMforld  itjelf  Jhall  be  reduced  to  its  primitive  chaos.  Shakfpeare 
pfbbably  preferred — '<  chaos  is  come  again,"  to  "  chzo^  Jhall  come 
again,"  as  more  bold  and  expreflive.  Muretus,  a  poet  of  the  1 6th 
century,  has  exadUy  the  fame  thought : 

**  Tune  mco  clabi  poflis  dc  pe^ore,  Lacci, 

"  Aut  ego,  dum  vivam,  non  meminifle  tui  I 
**  Ante,  vcl  iflius  roundi  compage  foluta, 
*•  Metros  in  antiquum  Jit  tedilura  Chaos.** 
The  meaning  of  Shakfpeare  appears  very  clearly  from  the  follow- 
ing paflage  in  The  IVinters  Tale,  where  the  fame  thought  is  more 
fuUy  expreifed  : 

•*  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

••  The  violation  of  my  faith,— and  then 

•*  Let  nature  crulh  the  fides  o'  the  earth  together, 

•*  And  mar  the  feeds  within!"    Malowe, 

Vol.  XV.  L  1 
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Iago.  Indeed? 

Ora.  Indeed !  ay,  indeed : — Difccrn'ft  thou  aught 
in  that  ?  * 
Is  he  not  honeft? 

Iago.  Honeft,  my  lord? 

Oth.  Ay,  honeft/ 

Iago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

Oru.  What  doft  thou  think? 

Iago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

Oru.  Think,  my  lord! 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me. 
As  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  fliown.* — Thou  doft  mean  fome* 

thing : 
I  heard  thee  fay  but  now, — Thou  Iik*dft  not  that, 
When  Caffio  left  my  wife;  What  did*fl:  not  like? 
And,  when  I  told  thee — he  was  of  my  counfel 

*  Iago.  Indeed  f 
Oth.  ludeedi  ay^  indeed:  &c.]     I  cannot  hdp  fnppofingtbc 
this  paflage  is  interpolated,  and  originally  ftood  chas: 
Jagg.  Indeed! 

Otb.  Indeed : — Difcern'ft  thoa  ought  in  that  ? 

See  the  next  note.     Stebybms. 

4  /§j,  honeft.^  The  old  copies,  violating  the  meafure,  read: 

Honeft?  ajy  bcnejf. 
It  appears  from  many  inftances,  that  where  words  were  to  be 
repeated  at  all,  our  old  blundering  printers  continued  the  icped- 
tion  beyond  propriety.  Mr.  Malone  has  elfewhere  the  fame  renaik. 

Stbsvivs. 
^  Bj  kea^eny  he  echoes  me^ 
As  if  there  ivere/ome  mo*ifter  in  his  ibomght  5rc.]   Thos  the  eUd 
(]uarto.     The  fecond  quarto  reads  : 
■     \^Tiy  doft  thoa  echo  me. 
As  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  thy  thought,  &c« 
The  folio  reads : 

Alas,  thou  echo'ft  me. 

As  if  <^c. —     Steevens. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  alterations  made  in  the  folio  oopf 
by  the  Licenfer.    Malone. 
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In  my  whole  courfe  of  wooing,  thou  cry'dft.  Indeed? 
And  did'ft  contrad:  and  purfe  thy  brow  together. 
As  if  thou  then  had'ft  Ihut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit:  It  thou  doll  love  me. 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

Iago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

Orn.  I  think,  thou  dofl; 

And, — for  I  know  thou  art  full  oftoveand  honefty. 
And  weigh'ft  thy  words  before  thou  giv'ft  them 

breath, — 
Therefore  thefe  flops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more: 
For  fuch  things,  in  a  falfe  difloyal  knave. 
Are  tricks  of  cuftom ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  juft. 
They  are  clofe  denotements,  working  from  the  heart. 
That  pailion  cannot  rule.^ 

*  They  are  clofc  denotements,  nmrhn^from  the  hearty 
That  paffian  cannot  ru/e.]     Thus  the  carlieft  quarto.     But  let 
Dr.  Warburton  be   heard  in  defence  of  "  co/d  dilations,"  the 
reading  of  the  fecond  folio. 

I  Ihoald  willingly,  however,  have  adopted  an  emendation  pro- 
pofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  the  fubfequent  note,  could  I  have  dif^ 
covered  that  the  word — delathn  was  ever,  ufed  in  its  Roman  fenfc 
oi^-aecmjationt  during  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  Bacon  frequently 
employs  it, but  always  to  fignify  carriage  or  conwyance,  Steevews^ 

Thefe  flops  and  breaks  are  cold  dilations  ^  or  cold  keeping  back 
*  m  Iccret,  which  men  of  phlegmatick  con  flit  utions,  whoie  hearts 
are  not  fwayed  or  governed  oy  their  paffions,  we  find,  can  do : 
while  more  (anguine  tempers  reveal  themfelves  at  once,  and  with- ' 
ont  refcrve.    Waeburton. 

The  old  copies  give, — dilations ^  except  that  the  earlier  quarto 
hai  </nT(Trrrnrnrrr:  which  was  the  author's  firft  expredion,  afterwards 
changed  by  him,  not  to  dilations ^  but  to  delations ;  to  occult  and 
fearei  accmfations^  ^working  involuntarily  from  the  hearty  which, 
though  refolved  to  conceal  the  fault,  cannot  rule  its  paffion  of  re- 
lentment.    Johnson. 

They  are  clofe  denotements,  &c.]  i.  e.  indications,  or  difcove- 
rics,  not  openly  revealed,  but  involuntarily  working  from  theheart» 
which  cannot  rule  and  fupprefs  its  feelings. 

The  folio  reads — They  are  clofe  dilations  \  but  nothing  is  got  by 
die  change,   for  d'dations  was  undoubtedly  ufed  in  the  feme  of 
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5i6  OTHELLO, 

I  AGO.  For  Michael  Caflio,^- 

I  dare  be  fworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honeft. 

0th.  I  think  fo  too. 

Iago.  Men  lliould  be  what  they  fecm; 

Or,  thofe  that  be  not,  'wouldthey  might  fecm  none!  * 

0th.  Certain,  men  fliould  be  what  they  feem. 

Iago.  Why  thcn» 

I  think  that  Caflio '  is  an  honeft  man. 

Oth.  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this  r 
I  pray  thee,  fpcak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  thou  doft  ruminate ;  and  give  thy  worft  of  thoughts 
The  worft  of  words. 

Iago.  ,  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me; 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  adl  of  duty, 
1  am  not  bound  to  that  all  flaves  are  free  to/ 

dilatemeniSy  or  large  and  full  expojitions.  Sec  Minfhcu's  Di^  1617: 
•*  To  dilate  or  make  large." 

Dilatement  is  iifed  in  the  fcnfe  of  dilation  by  Lodge,  bor  poet's 
conteinporary  :  «*  After  all  this  Ibul  weather  follows  a  calm  dilau- 
men!  ot  others  too  forward  harmfulnefs."  Ro/alynde,  or  Eufhtn 
Golden  Lcgacify  4tO.  1592." 

Dr.  Johnfon  very  elegantly  reads — They  are  clofe  delations. 

But  the  objedion  to  this  conjcdlural  reading  is,  that  there  is 
ftrong  ground  for  believing  that  the  word  was  not  ufed  in  Shik- 
fpeare's  age.  It  is  not  found  in  anydidionar)'  of  the  time,  that  I 
have  feen,  nor  has  any  paflTage  been  quoted  in  fupport  of  it,  Oa 
the  contrar)',  we  find  in  Minftieu  the  verb,  •«  To  delate^**  not  ii^" 
nifying,  to  accuje,  but  thus  interpreted  :  "  to  /peak  at  large  o(  any 
thing,  vid.  to  dilate :"  fo  that  if  even  delations  were  the  word  of 
the  old  copy,  it  would  mean  no  more  than  dilations.  To  the  reading 
of  the  quarto  no  rcafonable  objeflion  can  be  made*     Ma  lone. 

^  Or,  thofe  that  be  not,  **would  they  might  feem  none!]  I  believe 
the  meaning  is,  'ivould  they  might  no  longer  feem,  or  bear  the  (hape 
Qf  men.     Johnson. 

May  not  the  meaning  be,  'Would  they  might  not  feem  honeft! 

Maloni. 

7  that  Cajffto — ]  For  the  fake  of  meafure,  I  have  ventured 

to  infert  the  pronoun — that.     S t  e e  v  e  n  s. 

«  -_ —  to  that  all  flaves  are  free  to.]  I  am  not  bound  to  do  that, 
nahich  even  flaves  arc  not  bound  to  do,     Malow  e. 
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Utter  my  thoughts  ?    Why,  fay,  they  are  vile  and 

falfe,— 
As  Where's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  "^  who  has  a  bread  fo  pure. 
But  fome  uncleanly  apprehenfions 
Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  feflion  fit 
With  meditations  lawful?* 

0th.  Thou  doft  confpire  againft  thy  friend,  lago. 
If  thou  but  think'ft  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'ft  his  ear 
A  ftranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

*  —  n.ohcre^5  that  paiace^  ixshertinto  foul  thiwgs 
Sometimes  intrude  fi9t  f']    So,  in  The  Rape  efLucrece: 

•*  no  perfcdion  is  fo  abfolute, 

"  That  fome  impurity  doth  DOt  pollute."    Malone. 

*  nvho  has  a  hreaft  fo  pure^ 

But  fome  uncleanly  apprehenfeom 

Keep  leets,  and  laiv- days,  and  infejfton  ft 

With  meditations  la^a:ful>'\  Leets,  and  lant^^dajs^  are  fynony- 
TOoas  terms  :  *•  Leet  (fajs  Jacob,  in  his  Laiv  Di.'iionaty)  is  other* 
wife  called  a  laiu-day."  They  are  there  explained  to  be  couns,  or 
meetings  of  the  hnudrvd,  *'  to  certify  the  king  of  the  good  manners, 
and  government,  of  the  inhabitants,"  and  to  enquire  of  all  ofience$ 
that  are  not  capital.  The  poet's  meaning  will  now  be  plain.  H^ho 
has  a  breaffo  little  apt  to  form  ill  opinions  of  otherf,  hut  that  foul  fuf pi" 
cions  luill  Jome times  mix  <with  his  faireji  and  moft  candid  thoughts ^  and 
€reB  a  court  in  his  mind,  to  enquire  of  the  ojffhtcet  apprehended. 

ST£EVEN8« 

Who  has  fo  virtuous  ^  bread,  that  fome  uncharitable  furmizet 
and  impure  conceptions  will  not  fometimes  enter  into  it ;  hold  a 
feifion  there  as  in  a  regular  conn,  and  "  bench  by  the  fide"  of  an- 
thorifed  and  lawful  thoughts  ?— -In  our  poet's  30th  Sonnet  we  find 
the  fame  imager)' : 

««  When  to  ihtfrffions  of  fweet  filent  thought 
•*  I  fummon  up  remembrance  of  things  paft." 

**  A  lect,"  fays  Bullokar,  in  his  Englijh  Expoftor,  16161  "  is  a 
court  or  law-day,  holdcn  commonly  every  half  year."  To  keep  a 
leei  was  the  -verbum  juris ;  the  title  of  orte  of  the  chapters  in  Kitchin's 
book  on  Courts,  bemg,  **  'Ilie  manner  of  keeping  a  eourt-lect."  The 
leet,  according  to  I^mbard,  was  a  court  or  jurifdi^on  above  the 
wapentake  or  hundred,  comprehending  three  or  four  hundreds. 
The  jurifdidion  of  this  court  is  now  in  molt  places  merged  in  that 
of  the  County  Court,     Malone. 
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5i8  OTHELLO, 

Iago.  I  do  befeech  you,T— 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  gucfs,* 

^  I  do  he/eecb  yoUf^^ 

Though  /,  perchance^  am  viciovs  in  fny  g^fiA  Not  to  mentiM 
thaty  in  this  reading,  the  fentence  is  abrupt  and  DrokcD,  it  is  lik&- 
wife  highly  abfurd.  I  befeech  you  give  yourfelf  no  uneafineis  from 
my  unfure  obfervance,  though  1  am  vicious  in  my  gucfs.  For  his 
being  an  ill  guelfer  was  a  reafon  why  Othello  (hould  not  be  ancafy : 
in  propriety,  therefore,  it  (hould  either  have  been,  though  I  tm 
not  ^vicious,  or  becaufe  I  am  'vicious •  It  appears  then  we  {hould  rad: 
I  do  befeech  you. 

Thinks  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  gaefs. 
Which  makes  the  fenfe  pertinent  and  perfect.  Warbvktov. 
That  abruptnefs  in  the  fpecch  which  Dr.  Warbartoa  complains 
of,  and  would  alter,  may  be  eafily  accounted  for.  lago  feems  de- 
firous  by  this  amhieuous  hint.  Though  I —  to  inflame  the  jealoofr 
of  Othello,  which  he  knew  would  be  more  effectually  done  in  this 
manner,  than  by  any  expreflion  that  bore  a  detemiinate  meaning. 
The  jealous  Othello  would  fill  up  the  paufe  in  the  fpecch,  n^iidi 
lago  turns  off  at  laft  to  another  purpoie,  and  find  a  more  catdn 
caufe  of  difcontent,  and  a  greater  degree  of  torture  arifing  from  die 
doubtful  confideration  how  it  might  have  concluded,  than  he  goqU 
have  experienced  had  the  whole  of  what  he  enquired  after  been  re- 
ported to  him  with  ever}'  circumftance  of  aggravation. 

We  may  fuppofe  him  imagining  to  himlelf,  that  lago  mentaOjr 
continued  the  thought  thus.  Though  I — know  more  than  I  cbo^  to 
/peak  of. 

Vicious  in  my  guefs  does  not  mean  that  he  is  an  ill-gnejjer^  but  that 
he  is  apt  to  put  the  worft  conftruftion  on  ever}'  thing  he  attempts  to 
account  for. 

Out  of  refpe^  for  the  fubfequent  opinions  of  Mr.  Henley  aud 
Mr.  Malone,  I  have  altered  my  former  regulation  of  thb  parage; 
though  I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  any  change  was  needful. 

Steivbkj. 
I  believe  nothing  is  here  wanting,  but  to  regulate  the  panduation: 

lago,  I  do  befeech  you 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guefs. 
As,  I  confefs,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  fpy  into  abufcs;  and,  oft,  my  jealoufy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not, —  &c.     He n ley. 
The  reader  ihould  be  informed,  that  the  mark   of  abruption 
which  I  have  placed  after  the  wordj^a,  was  placed  by  Mr.  SteevcDS 
after  the  word  perchance :  and  his  note,  to  which  1  do  nut  fub- 
fcribe,  is  founded  on  that  regulation.     I  think  the  poet  voxco^^ 
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As,  I.  coiifcfs,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  fpjr  into  abufes ;  and,  oft,  my  jealoufy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not, — I  entreat  you  then,* 
From  one  that  fo  imperfedtly  conjeAs, 
You'd  take  no  notice ;  nor  build  yourfelf  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  fcattering  and  unfure  obfervance  :— 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good. 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honefty,  or  wifdom^ 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Oth.  What  doft  thou  mean? 

IjGO.  Good  name,  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my 
lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fouls : 

that  lago  (bould  break  off  at  the  end  of  the  firft  hemiftich,  as  well 
as  in  tbs  middle  of  the  fifth  line.  What  he  would  have  added,  it 
is  not  nccefiary  very  nicely  to  examine. 

The  adverfative  particle,  tboufb,  in  the  fecond  line,  does  not 
indeed  appear  very  proper ;  bat  m  an  abrapt  and  ftudioafly  clouded 
lentence  like  the  prefent,  where  more  is  meant  to  be  convened  than 
meets  the  ear,  ftrid  propriety  mav  well  be  difpenfed  with.  The 
word  perchance^  if  ftrongly  marked  in  fpeaking,  would  fafficiently 
ihew  that  the  fpeaker  did  not  fuppofe  himfelf  awrmv  in  bis 
gme/s. 

By  the  latter  words,  lago,  I  apprehend,  means  only,  «<  thoadi 
I  perhaps  am  miftaken,  Ira  into  an  errour  by  my  natural  difpou* 
tioD,  which  is  apt  to  ihape  faults  that  have  no  odftenee." 

Malone. 

^ 1  entreat  jou  then^  &c.]     Thus  the  quarto,  1622.     The 

folio  reads : 

and  of,  my  jealonfy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not)  that  your  wifdom 
From  one  thatfi  imperfeSlj  conceits. 
Would  take  no  notice.     M  A  L  o  N  B  • 

To  conjeS^  L  e.  to  conjeQure^  is  a  verb  ufed  by  other  writen. 
So,  in  Jcolaftnt,  a  comedy,  1 540  : 

*«  Now  rcafon  1,  or  conjed  with  myfcl£" 
Again: 

«*  I  cannot  forget  thy  faying,  or  thy  conjeding  words." 

Stbbvens, 
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Who  ftcals  my  purfe,  fteals  trafli ;  *tis  fomcthing, 

nothing ;  * 
•Twas  mine,  ris  his,  and  has  been  flave  to  thou- 

fands ; 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

OrH.  By  heaven.  Til  know  thy  thought. 
Iago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your 
hand; 
Nor  (hall  not,  whilft  'tis  in  my  cuftody. 

Oth.  Ha! 

IjGo.  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealoufy ; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monfter,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on:^  That  cuckold  lives  inblils. 


^  Good  name,  i»  man,  and  nvoman,  dear  my  lord, 
Js  thi  immediate  jewel  of  their  Jouh  : 

Who  fteals  my  \i\XT(t,  fteals  trajh\  &c.]     The  facrcd  writings 
were  here  perhaps  in  our  poet's  thoughts :  "  A  good  name  is  rather 
to  be  chofen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favour  than  JH*ver  and 
^Id"     Proverbs,  ch.  xxii.  v.  i.     M alone. 
6  I  nuhich  doth  mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on  :'\  i.  e.  loaths  that  which  nourilhes  and 
fuftains  it.  This  being  a  miferable  (late,  lago  bids  him  beware  of 
it.     The  Oxford  editor  reads : 

■  njohich  doth  make 

The  meat  it  feeds  on  : 
Implying  that  its  fufpicions  are  unreal  and  groundlefs,  which  is 
the  very  contrary  to  what  he  would  here  make  his  general  think, 
as  appears  from  what  follows  : 

■I  That  cuckold  lives  in  blifs,  &c. 

In  a  word,  the  villain  is  for  fixing  him  jealous :  and  therefore  bids 
him  beware  of  jealoufy,  not  that  it  was  an  unreafonablt,  but  a 
miferable  ftate ;  and  this  plunges  him  into  it,  as  we  fee  by  his  reply, 
which  is  only, 

"Omifery!"    Warburton. 
I  have  received  Hanmer's  emendation;  becaufe  to  mock,  docs 
pot  fignify  to  loath  5  and  becaufe,  when  lago  bids  Othello  beware 
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Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger; 

ofjealoujy^  the  grten-ey^d  mo*fftert  it  is  natural  to  tell  why  he  (hould 
beware,  and  for  caution  he  gives  him  two  reafons,  that  jealoufy 
ofun  creates  its  own  caufe,  and  that,  when  the  caufes  are  real,  jea- 
loufy  is  mifery.    Johnson. 

In  this  place,  and  fome  others,  to  mock  feems  the  fame  with  to 
mammock.     Farmer. 

If  Shakipeare  had  written — a  green-ey'd  monfter,  we  might 
have  fuppoled  him  to  refer  to  fome  creature  exifting  only  in  his 
particular  imagination ;  but  the  green-ey'd  monfter  ieems  to  have 
reference  to  an  obje^  as  familiar  to  his  readers  as  to  himfelf. 

It  is  known  that  the  tiger  kind  have  green^jes^  and  always  play 
with  the  vi^m  to  their  hunger,  before  they  devour  it.  So,  in 
our  author's  Tarquin  and  Lucrece  : 

<*  Like  foul  night-wakin?  cat^  he  doth  but  dally, 

"  While  in  his  hold- fail  foot  the  weak  moufe  panteth; — .*' 

Thus,  a  jealous  hufband,  who  difcovers  no  certain  caufe  why  he 
may  be  divorced,  continues  to  fport  with  the  woman  whom  he  fuf- 
ipcds,  ^  and,  on  more  certain  evidence,  determines  to  punifli. 
There  is  no  bead  that  can  be  literally  faid  to  make  its  own  food, 
and  therefore  I  am  unwilling  to  receive  the  emendation  of  Sir  T. 
Hannser,  efpecially  as  I  flatter  myfelf  that  a  glimpfe  of  meaning 
may  be  produced  from  the  old  reading. 

One  of  the  ancient  fenfes  of  the  verb — to  mock,  is  to  ammfe,  to 
I^y  with.     Thus,  in  A  Difcourje  of  Gentlemen  lying  in  London  that 
nnert  better  keep  Hon/e  at  home  in  their  Cotmtfy,  1 593 : 
*«  A  fine  deuife  to  keepe  poore  Kate  in  b^th, 
**  A  pretty  toy  to  mock  an  ape  withal." 
L  e.  a  pretty  toy  to  divert  an  ape,  for  an  ape  to  dia}ert  himfelf  with. 
The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Marftons  Satires,  the  ninth  of  the  third 

book  being  intitled  •« Here's  a  toy  to  mocke  an  ape,"  &c. 

L  e.  aflbrd  an  ape  materials  {qx  fport,  fumilh  him  with  a  plaything, 
though  perhap  at  his  own  expence,  as  the  phrafe  may  in  this  in- 
ftance  be  ironically  ufed. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopura,  the  contefted  word— ^-«ori,  occurs  again : 

"  tell  him 

**  He  mocks  the  paufes  that  he  makes."  ^ 
L  e.  he  plays  wantonly  with  thofe  intervals  of  time  which  hefhoold 
improve  to  his  own  prefervation. 

Should  fuch  an  explanation  be  admiffible,  the  advice  given  by 
lago  will  amount  to  this : — Beware,  my  lord,  of  yielding  to  a  paf 
Jion  nuhich  as  yet  has  no  proofs  to  juftify  its  excefs.  Think  hvw  the 
interval  hetnueen  fufpicion  and  certainty  mufi  he  filled,  Though  you 
d$uit  her  fidelity,  you  cmmotyet  refuft  her  your  bed,  or  drive  her  from 
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But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 

your  heart  \  but,  like  the  caprictoiufcevage^  muft  continue  to /port  iviti 
one  nvh^myou  *wait  for  an  opportunity  to  deftroy* 

A  fimilar  idea  occurs  in  J/i*s  luell  that  ends  ivell: 

" fo  luft  doth  play 

"  With  what  it  loaths." 
Socb  is  the  only  fcnfc  I  am  able  to  draw  from  the  original  text. 
What  I  have  faid,  may  be  liable  to  fomc  objedions,  but  I  hare 
nothing  better  to  propofe.  That  jealoofy  is  a  monfter  which  often 
creates  the  fufpicionson  which  it  feeds«  maybe  well  admitted  accord* 
ing  to  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  proportion ;  bat  is  it  the  monfter  f  (i.  e,  i 
well-known  and  confpicuous  animal)  or  whence  has  jt  ^eeu  eytsf 
Tello^  is  the  Colour  which  Shakfpenre  ufually  appropriates  to  jca- 
lonfy.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  he  afterwards  charaAerifa 
it  as 

«'  a  monfter, 

**  Begot  upon  itfelf,  born  on  itfelf." 
but  yet 

**  What  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er,"  &c# 
is  the  beft  illuftration  of  my  attempt  to  explain  the  paftfage.    To 
produce  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  meaning,  a  change  m  the  text  is  neceflaiy. 
I  am  counfel  ft>r  the  old  reading.    StbbvexNS. 

It  is  fo  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  extract  any  fenfe  from  this 
paftage  as  it  ftands,  even  by  the  moft  forced  conftrudlion  of  it,  and 
the  flight  amendment  propofed  by  Hanmer,  renders  it  fo  clear, 
elegant,  and  poetical,  that  I  am  furprized  the  editors  (hould  hefi- 
tate  in  adopting  it,  and  ftill  more  furprized  they  ftiould.rejeft  it. 
As  for  Steevens's  objedion,  that  the  definite  article  is  ufed,  not 
the  indefinite,  he  furcly  need  not  be  told  in  the  very  laft  of  theie 
plays,  that  Shakfpeare  did  not  regard  fuch  minute  inaccuracies, 
which  may  be  found  in  every  play  he  wrote. 

When  Stecvens  compares  the  jealous  man,  who  continues  to 
fport  with  the  woman  he  fufpcds,  and  is  determined  to  deftroy,  to 
tne  tiger  who  plays  with  the  vidim  of  his  hunger,  he  forgets  that 
the  meat  on  which  jealoufy  is  fuppofed  to  feed,  is  not  the  woman 
who  is  the  objeA  of  it,  but  the  feveral  circumftances  of  fufpidon 
which  jealoufy  itfelf  creates,  and  which  caufe  and  nourifti  it.  So 
iEmilia,  at  the  end  of  the  third  adl  in  anfwer  to  Defdemona,  who« 
fpeaking  of  Othello's  jealoufy,  fays, 

"  Alas  the  day !  I  never  gave  him  caufe ;" 


leplies. 


But  jealous  fools  will  not  be  anfwer'd  fo. 
They  are  not  Jealous  ever  for  the  caufe. 
But  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous;  'tis  a  monfter 
Begot  upon  itfelf^  bom  on  it/elf** 
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Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  fufpe^fls,  yet  ftrongly  loves ! ' 

This  pailage  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  Hanmcr's  reading. 
The  fame  idea  occurs  in  Maflinger's  PiSure,  where  Matthias^ 
{peaking  of  the  groundlefs  jealoafy  he  entertained  of  Sophia's  poffi- 
ble  incondanqr,  (ays, 

"  but  why  (hould  I  nourifh 

•*  A  fury  here,  and  with  imagiudfooi^ 
"  Holding  no  real  ground  on  which  to  raifc 
'•  A  bulling  of  fu(picion  ibe  was  ever, 
««  Or  can  be  falfe  ?*' 
Imagmd  food^  is  food  created  by  imagination,   the  food  that 
jealoaty  makes  and  feeds  on.     M.  Mason. 

In  order  to  make  way  for  one  alteration,  Mr.  M.  Mafon  is  forced 
to  fbift  in  another  ;  or  elfe  poor  Shakfpeare  mud  be  arraigned  for 
a  blunder  of  which  he  is  toully  guiltlefs.  This  gentleman's  objec- 
tions both  to  the  text  in  its  prefent  ftate,  and  to  Mr.  Steevens's 
moft  happy  illullration  of  it,  originate  entirely  in  his  own  mifcon- 
ccption,  and  a  jumble  of  figurative  with  literal  expreilions.  To 
have  been  confident  with  hirofelf  he  (hould  have  charged  Mr. 
Stcevens  with  maintaining,  that  it  was  the  property  of  a  jealous 
haiband,  firfl  to  mock  his  wife,  and  afterwards  to  eat  her. 

In  Ad  V.  the  word  mocks  occurs  in  a  ienfe  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
that  In  the  paflage  betore  us  : 

*'  JEmiL  O  miftrefs,  villainy  hath  made  mocl/ with  love! — " 

Henlet. 

I  think  myfelf  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Henley  for  the  fup- 
port  he  has  given  to  my  fentiments  concerning  this  difficult  paiTage ; 
and  (hall  place  more  confidence  in  them  fince  they  have  been  found 
to  deierve  his  approbation,  a  circumftance  in  which  I  have  not  al- 
ways proved  fo  fortunate.    Stbevens. 

I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  make^  and 
have  therefore  inferted  it  in  my  text.  The  words  make  and  mocke 
(for  fuch  was  the  old  fpelline)  are  often  confounded  in  thefe  plays, 
and  I  have  affigned  the  reaion  in  a  note  on  Meafure  for  Mea/ure, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  209,  n.  6. 

Mr.  Steevens  in  his  paraph rafe  on  this  paflage  interprets  the  word 
amri  hy/port ;  but  in  what  poet  or  profe-writer,  from  Chaucer  and 
Mandeville  to  this  day,  does  the  verb  to  mock  fignify  to /port  'with  ? 
In  the  palTage  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  I  have  proved,  I  think 
incontenably,  from  the  metre,  and  from  our  poet's  ufage  of  this 
verb  in  other  places,  (in  which  it  is  fi:>llowed  by  a  perfonal  pronoun,) 
that  Shakfpeare  mud  have  writtei^* 

'*  Being  fo  fruftrate,  tell  him,  he  mocks  us  hy 
'*  The  paufes  that  he  makes," 

See  VoL  XII.  p.  644,  n.  4^ 
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OrH.  O  mifery ! 

Beiides ;  is  it  true  as  a  general  pofition,  that  jealocfy  (at  jealoofj) 
/ports  Off  lays  nvith  the  ohjed  of  love  (allowing  this  not  vexy  ddicate 
interpretation  of  the  words,  the  meat  it  feeds  Mr,  to  be  the  tnic  one)  ? 
The  poiition  certainly  is  not  true.  It  is  Lwe^  not  yemUmJj^  that 
fports  with  the  objed  of  its  paflion ;  nor  can  tboie  circamftaDCO 
which  create  fufpicion,  and  which  are  the  meat  it  feeds  osr,  with  wosf 
propriety  be  called  the  food  of  love,  when  the  poet  has  cleaily 
pointed  them  out  as  the  food  or  caufe  of  jealousy;  giving  it  not 
only  being,  but  nutriment. 

**  There  is  no  bead,"  it  is  urged,  *<  that  can  literaUj  be  iaid 
to  make  its  own  food."  It  is  indeed  acknowledged,  that  jealoofy 
is  a  monfter  which  often  creates  the  fufpicions  on  which  it  feeds, 
but  is  it,  we  are  aiked,  "  the  monOer  ?  (i.  e.  a  tvelLhstonsm  amdem^ 
fpicuous  animal  \)  and  whence  has  it  green  eyes  ?  Tellonv  is  the  colour 
which  Shakfpeare  appropriates  to  jealoufy." 

To  this  I  anfwer,  lYi^tyellonv  is  not  the  only  colour  which  Shak* 
f pea  re  appropriates  to  jealoufy,  for  we  have  in  The  Mercbaai  ef 
Venice: 

"  (huddering  fear,  zn^Lgreen-eyd jealoufy.'* 

and  I  fuppofe,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  he  was  there  thinking 
of  any  of  the  tiger  kind. 

If  our  poet  had  written  only — "  It  is  the  grecn-cy*d  monfter; 
beware  of  it ;"  the  other  objcdion  would  hold  good,  andfomepar- 
titular  monfter,  »«r'  i\ox,rp,  muft  have  been  meant ;  but  the  words, 
"  It  is  the  green-ey'd  monfter,  ^iich  doth,  &c.  in  my  apprefaen- 
fion  have  precifely  the  fame  meaning,  as  if  the  poet  had  writtco, 
••  it  is  that  grcen-ey*d  monfter,  which,"  &c.  or,  *'  it  is  «  grecn- 
ey'd  monfter."  He  is  the  man  in  ilie  world  'whom  I  would  kaft 
wifti  to  meet, — is  the  common  phrafeology  of  the  prefent  day. 

When  Oihcllo  fays  to  lago  in  a  former  paffage,  ««  By  heaven,  he 
echoes  mc,  as  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  his  thought,"  does  any 
one  imagine  that  any  animal  whatever  was  meant  ? 

The  paffage  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  to  which  Mr.  Steevens  has 
alluded,  ftrongly  fupports  the  emendation  which  has  been  made: 

••  jealoufy  will  not  be  anfwer'd  fo; 

••  They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  caufe, 

•*  But  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous ;  'tis  a  monfter, 

••    Begot  upon  it/e  J f  born  on  itfelf* 

It  is,  ftriiily  fpeaking,  as  falfe  that  any  monfter  can  be  begot ,  or 
horn,  on  itfelf,  as  it  is,  that  any  moniler  (whatever  may  i>c  the 
colour  of  its  eyes,  whether  green  or  yellow)  can  make  its  own  food; 
but,  poetically,  both  arc  equally  true  of  that  monfter,  J  EALouir. 
Mr.  Steevens  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  has 
added  the  word  literally :  **  No  monfter  can  be  literally  faid  tt 
make  its  own  food." 
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I  AGO.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough ;  * 
But  riches,  finelefs,''  is  as  poor  as  winter,* 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  (hall  be  poor : — 
Good  heaven,  the  fouls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealoufy ! 

It  (hould  always  be  remembered,  that  Shakfpeare's  allufioni 
fcarcelv  ever  anfwer  precisely  on  both  fides ;  nor  nad  he  any  care 
opon  tnis  fubjedl.  Though  he  has  introduced  the  word  monfier^ — 
when  he  talk'd  of  its  making  its  own  food,  and  being  Ifegtt  bj  itfelf^ 
he  was  ftill  thinking  of  jealoufy  only,  carelefs  whether  there  was 
any  animal  in  the  world  that  would  correfpond  with  his  defcription* 
That  by  the  words,  the  meat  it  feeds  on,  is  meant,  not  Defdemona 
herfelf,  as  has  been  maintained,  but  pabulum  xelotjpitt,  may  be 
likewife  inferred  from  a  preceding  paBage  in  which  a  kindred  ima* 
gcry  is  found : 

*«  That  policy  may  either  laft  fo  long, 
•'  Or  feed  u^n  fuch  nice  and  watenlh  i/if/,"  8cc* 
And  this  obvious  interpretation  is  ftill  more  ftrongly  confirmed 
by  D2LTiitV%  RofoTnoud,  1592,  a  poem  which  Shakfpeare  had  dili- 
^ctly  read,  and  has  more  than  once  imitated  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"  O  Jealcufy, 

*'  Feeding  ujpon  fu/ped  that  doth  renew  thee, 
**  Happy  were  lovers,  if  they  never  knew  thee." 
In  this  and  the  few  other  places  in  which  I  have  ventured  to  de- 
part from  the  ancient  copies,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  ftate  in 
the  fulleft  and  cleared  manner  the  grounds  on  which  the  emendation 
fbinds :  which  in  fome  cafes  I  have  found  not  eafily  accomplifhed, 
widiout  running  into  greater  prolixity  than  would  otherwife  be 
juftifiable.     M  a  lo  n  e  . 

'  flrongly  loves!]     Thus   the  quarto;    the  i6\lo^^foa«dlj 

loves.     Steevens. 

•  Poor,  aW  content,  //rich,  and  rich  enough  {[  So,  in  Dorafhu 
and  Fa*wnia,  (the  novel  on  which  The  Winter* s  Tale  is  formed,} 
^59*  :    **  We  are  rich,  in  that  uc  are  poor  with  content." 

Malone. 
The  fame  fentiment,  which  is  fufficiently  common^  is  amplified 
by  Dryden  in  his  Indian  Emperor  : 

*«  We  to  ourfelvcs  with  all  our  wifhes  grant; 

'•  For  nothing  coveting,  wc  nothing  want."    Steevens. 

•  But  riches,  fnelefs,^  Unbounded,  endlefs,  unnumbered  trea- 
(bres.    Johnson. 

•  as  poor  as  winter,]    Finely  cxprefTed  :   winter  producing 

DO  fruits.     Warbu&ton. 
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Orff.  Why  ?  why  is  this  ? 

Thinlc'ft  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealoufy. 
To  follow  ftill  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  frefh  fufpicions  ?  No :  to  be  once  in  doubt. 
Is — once  to  be  refolv'd  :    Exchange  me  for  a  goat. 
When  I  (hall  turn  the  bulinefs  of  my  foul 
To  fuch  exfufflicate  and  blown  furmifes,' 
Matching  thy  inference.^     'Tis  not  to  make  mc 

jealous. 
To  fay — my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  com- 
pany. 
Is  free  of  fpeech,  fings,  plays,  and  dances  wdl; 
Where  virtue  is,  thefe  are  more  virtuous :  * 


'  To/uch  exfufflicate  and  blown furmifes^  [Sir  Thomas  Haniner 
"^x/uffolateA  This  odd  and  far-^tchoi  wora  was  made  yet  moce 
uncouth  in  all  the  editions  before  Sir  Thomas  Hanmcr's,  by  beii^ 
printed — exfufflicate.  The  alluilon  is  to  a  bubble.  Do  not  think, 
iays  the  Moor,  that  I  (hall  change  the  noble  dcfigns  that  nov 
employ  my  thoughts,  to  fufpicions  which,  like  bubbles  blcnom  into 
a  wide  extent,  have  only  an  empty  (how  without  folidity ;  or  that, 
in  confequencc  of  fuch  empty  fears,  I  will  clofe  with  thy  ioferenoe 
againft  the  virtue  of  my  wife.     Johnson. 

Whether  our  poet  had  any  authority  for  the  word  ex/vffliatte, 
which  I  think  is  ufcd  in  the  fenfe  oi  jhvollen,  and  appears  to  have 
been  formed  from  fufflatus^  I  am  unable  to  afcertain :  but  I  hare 
not  thought  it  fafe  to  fubditute  for  it  another  word  equally  oo- 
authorifed.  Suffolarc  in  Italian  fignifies  to  rjuhiftU,  How  then  can 
Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  of  exjuffolate  be  fupported  ?  The  in- 
troducer of  this  word  explains  it,  by  "  whifpered,  buzz'd  inthc 
cars."    Ma  LONE. 

4  blcrjun  furmifcs^ 

Matchhig  thy  ivfcrence,'\     That  is, — fuch  as  you  have  men- 
tioned in  delcribing  the  torments  of  jealoufy.     The  part  of  lago's 
fpeech  particularly  alluded  to,  is  that  where  he  fays  : 
"  But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o*cr, 
**  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  fufpeds,  yet  ftronely  loves!" 

M.  Masok. 
*  Where  'virtue  is^  thefe  are  more  lirtuous  ;]     An  aftion  in  itfdf 
indifierent,  grows  'virtuous  by  its  end  and  application,    Johnson. 
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Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  fmalleft  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  (he  had  eyes,  and  chofe  me :  No,  lago ; 
I'll  fee,  before  I  doubt;  when  I  doubt,  prove; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  -no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealoufy. 

Iago.  I  am  glad  of  this ;  for  now  I  (hall  have 

reafon 
To  (how  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  fpirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound. 
Receive  it  from  me : — I  fpeak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Lrook  to  your  wife ;  obferve  her  well  with  Caflio; 
Wear  your  eye — thus,  not  jealous,  nor  fecure: 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  of  felf-bounty,  be  abus'd;*  look  to't: 
I  know  our  country  difpofition  well ; 
In  Venice'  they  do  let  heaven  fee  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  (how  their  hu(bands;  their  beft  con- 

fcience 


I  know  not  why  the  modern  editors,  in  oppofition  to  the  firft 
fjuarto  and  folio»  read  moft  inftead  of  more. 

A  paflage  in  Ail'i  nvell  that  ends  woeli,  is  perhap  the  bell  com- 
ment on  the  (entiment  of  Othello :  "  I  have  thole  good  hopes  of 
her»  education  promifes :  hb  difpofition  (he  inherits ;  which  makes 
Jmr  gifts  fairer  J*     Gratior  e  pulchro  feniens  et  cor  fore  'virtus, 

STtiyiNt, 

Mofi  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  folio.     Ritson. 

*  Out  of  felf-boonty,  he  abused  \\  Selfbountj  for  inherent  genc- 
rofity.    Wahbuhton. 

1  —  our  cosmtfy  difpofition 
In  Venice -^^   Here  Iago  feems  to  be  a  Venetian. 

Johnson. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  other  part  of  the  play,  properly  under- 
ftood,  to  imply  otherwife.     Henley. 

Various  other  pafTages,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  Venetian,  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  doubting  the  poet's 
intention  on  this  head.    See  p«  50^,  n*  5.    Malone* 

7 
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Is — not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown/ 
Oth.  Doft  thou  fay  fo  ? 

Iago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you; 
And,  when  flie  feem'd^  to  fliake,  and  fear  your 

looks. 
She  lov'd  them  moft. 

0th.  And  fo  ftie  did. 

1^00.  Why,  go  to,  then; 

She  that,  fo  young,  could  give  out  fuch  a  feeming. 
To  feel  her  father's  eyes  up,  clofe  as  oak,^ — 


^  //«— 90/  to  leave  undone ^  hut  keep  unlno'wn.'\  The  folio  peiiuips 
more  clearly  reads : 

//  not  to  lean)\  undone ^  but  keef!*t  unkno^um.     Steeveks. 

The  folio,  by  an  evident  error  of  the  prefs,  reads  keft  un- 
known.   Malone. 

^  And,  nuhen  Jhe  feem* d — ]  Thb  and  the  following  argnmeat 
of  lago  ought  to  be  deeply  impreffed  on  every  reader.  Deceit  and 
fidfehood,  whatever  conveniences  they  may  for  a  time  promiie  or 
produce,  are,  in  the  fum  of  life,  obftacles  to  happinefs.  Tbofe, 
who  profit  by  the  cheat,  diflruft  the  deceiver*  and  the  ad,  b>' 
which  kindnefs  is  fought,  puts  an  end  to  confidence. 

The  fame  objcdlion  may  be  made  with  a  lower  degree  of  fbengtii 
againftthe  imprudent  generofity  of  difproportionate  marriages. 
When  the  firft  heat  of  paffion  is  over,  it  is  eanly  facceeded  by  luf- 
picion,  that  the  fame  violence  of  inclination,  which  cauied  one 
irregularity,  may  ftimulate  to  another ;  and  thofe  who  have  Ihewo, 
that  their  paffions  are  too  powerful  for  their  prudence,  will,  witii 
very  flight  appearances  againft  them,  be  cenfured,  as  not  Toy 
likely  to  reftrain  them  by  their  virtue.     Johnson. 

'  7i  feel  her  father  s  eyes  up,  clofe  as  oak,]  The  oak  is  (I  1«- 
licvc)  the  moft  r/(?/<'-^;Y7/>/^// wood  of  general  ufe  in  England.  Chjt 
4IS  oaky  means,  clofe  as  the  grain  of  oak. 

To  ftel  is  an  expreffion  from  falconry.  So,  in  Ben  Jonfon'i 
Catiline  : 

" would  have  kept 

••  Both  eyes  and  hczk  fecl'd  up,  for  fix  fcfterces." 

STEEVflfS. 

To  feel  a  hawk  is  to  few  up  his  eye-lids.     Sec  Vol,  XII.  p.  661$ 

■•7- 
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He  thought,  *twas  witchcraft : — But  I  am  much  to 

blame ; 
I  humbly  do  befeech  you  of  your  pardon, 
Por  too  much  loving  you. 

Oth.  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

Ijgo.  I  fee,  this  hath  a  little  dafti'd  your  fpirits. 

Oth.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

Ijgo.  Truft  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope,  you  will  confider,  what  is  fpoke 
Comes  from  my  love  ; — But,    I  do  fee  you  are 

mov*d : — 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  flrain  my  fpeech 
To  grofler  iflues,*  nor  to  larger  reach. 
Than  to  fufpicion. 

Oth.  I  will  not. 

Zrfco.  Should  you  do  fo,  my  lord. 

My  fpeech  fhould  fall  into  fuch  vile  fuccefs^ 
As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.     Caflio's  my  worthy 
friend  :— 

In  nf  Winter^s  Tale,  Paalina  iays  : 

"  The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 

**  As  ever  otfi,  or  ftonc,  was/5»ff//."    Malone* 

^  To  groffir  \{^\}CSy]     7^«,  for  conclufions.    Warburtok. 

'  Myfpeecbjhould  fall  into  fuch  «i;/7<r  fuccefs — ]  Sttcce/s,  for  fuc- 
cefllon,  i.  e.  conclufion ;  not  prof perous  iflbe.     War  burton. 

•     I  rather  think  there  is  a  depravation,  and  would  read : 

Myfpefch  nuillfall  into  fuck  liU  excefs. 
\i Jmccefs  be  the  right  word,  it  feems  to  mean  confequence  or  e*vettt, 
at  /ucceffo  is  ufed  in  Italian.    Joh  nson. 

I  think //rr^  may,  in  this  indance,  bear  its  common  interpre- 
tation. What  lago  means  fcems  to  be  this  :  "  Should  you  do  fo, 
niy  lord,  my  words  would  be  attended  by  fuch  an  infamous  degree 
of  fuccefs,  as  my  thoughts  do  not  even  aim  at."  lago,  who 
counterfeits  the  feelings  of  virtue,  might  have  {^lx^  full  into  jucnfs^ 
and  nriU fuccefs,  becaufc  he  would  appear  to  Othello,  to  with  that 
the  enquiry  into  Defdemona's  guilt  might  prove  fruitlcfs  and  un- 
fucceWfuL    Steevbns. 
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My  lord,  I  fee  you  arc  mov*d. 

Oth*  No,  not  much  mov'd:— 

I  do  not  think,  but  Defdemona's  honeft. 

Ijgo.  Long  live  flie  fo!  and  long  live  you  to 
think  fo ! 

Ora.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itfclf,— 

Iago.  Ay,  there's  the  point : — ^As, — to  be  bold 
with  you, — 
Not  to  affeft  many  propofed  matches. 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree; 
Whereto,  we  fee,  in  all  things  nature  tends: 
Foh !  one  may  fmell,  in  fuch,  a  will  moft  rank,* 
Foul  difproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. — 
But  pardon  me ;  I  do  not,  in  pofition, 
Diftindly  fpeak  of  her:  though  I  may  fear. 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgement. 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And  (hapily)  repent. 

Oth.  Farewell,  farewell: 

If  more  thou  doft  perceive,  let  me  know  more; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  obferve:  Leave  me,  lago. 

I^GO.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [Goi^. 

Orn.  Why  did  I  marry  ? — This  honed  creatuiti 

doubtlefs. 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 
Iago.  My  lord,  I  would,  I  might  entreat  your 

honour 

I1ie  following  pafTages  will  perhaps  be  confidered  as  proofi  of 
Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation. 

**  Then  the  poor  defolate  women,  fearine  leaft  their  cafe  wooU 
forte  to  fomc  pitifullyj/ff/^."     Palace  of  Piea/ure^  bl.  L 

"  God  forbyd  all  hys  hope  (hould  tumc  to  fuchyiK*^.* 
Promos  atid  Cajfandra^  '57^*      Hbndb ftSOV. 

*  a  will  mrjfi  rank^     Will^  is  for  wilfulnefs.     It  is  fo  oW 

by  Afcham,     A  rank  wll^  Is/cI/'Wi/I  oxergrown  and  exuberaot. 

Jouirso'* 
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To  fcan  this  thing  no  further;  leave  it  to  time: 
And  though  it  be  fit  that  Cailio  have  his  place^ 
(For,  fure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability,) 
Yet,  if  you  pleafe  to  hold  him  off  a  while. 
You  fhall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means :  * 
Note,  if  your  lady  drain  his  entertainment  * 
With  any  ftrong  or  vehement  importunity; 
Much  will  be  feen  in  that.     In  the  mean  time^ 
Let  me  be  thought  too  bufy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  caufe  I  have,  to  fear — I  am,} 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  befcech  your  honour. 

0th.  Fear  not  my  government.* 

IjiGo.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [Exif. 

Oth.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honefty. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  fpirit,^ 
Of  human  dealings :  If  I  do  prove  her  haggaixi^^ 


'  Twjhall  by  that  perceive  bim  ami  bis  means  :]  Yoa  (hall  dif- 
cover  whether  he  thinks  his  heft  means  ^  his  moil  powerful  intereji^ 
it  by  the  foiicitation  of  your  lady.    Johnson. 

4 ftrain  his  entertainment — ]     Pre(s  hard  his  re-admiffioa 

to  his  pay  and  office.  Entertainment  was  the  military  term  for  ad- 
miffioo  of  foldiers.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Coriolanus:   **  the  centaiions,  and  their  charges^ 

diftioAly  billeted,  and  already  in  the  entertainment.**    Stebvbns. 

^  Fear  not  my  government. '\  Do  noc  diftruft  my  ability  to  con- 
taun  my  paffion.    Johnson. 

♦  twitb  a  learned  ^iW/,]     Learned^  for  experienced. 

Warbuxtok. 

The  conftrudtion  is.  He  knows  with  a  learned  fpirit  all  qoalities 
of  homao  dealings.    Johnson. 

7  — —  If  Ida  frove  ber  haggard,]  A  baggari hawk,  is  a  nnili 
honak^  a  Iwwk  mnrecLvmedt  or  irreclaimable*     Johnson. 

A  haggard  is  a  particular  fpecies  of  hawk.  It  is  difficult  to  he 
fwtlaimed,  bot  not  irreclaimable. 

From  a  paflage   in  The  White  De^il,   or  Fittoria  Coromhonai 
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Though  that  her  jefles  were  my  dear  heart-ftrings/ 
I'd  whiftle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.'     Haply,  for  I  am  black; 


1612,  it  appears  that  haggard  was  a  term  of  reproach  ibroetiaict 
applied  to  a  wanton :  "  Is  this  your  perch,  you  haggard  f  fly  to 
the  ftews." 

Turbervile  fays,  that  *'  haggart  falcons  are  the  moft  excdknt 
birds  of  all  other  falcons."  Latham  gives  to  the  haggart  only 
the  fecond  place  \n  iht 'valued  file.  In  Holland^ s  Leaguer^  a  co- 
medy,  by  Shakerly  Marmyon,  1633,  is  the  following  illuftntiTe 
pafTage: 

"  Before  thefc  courtiers  lick  their  lips  at  her, 

"  I'll  truft  a  wanton  haggard  m  the  wind.** 
Again: 

'*  For  (he  is  ticklifli  as  any  haggard, 

«  And  quickly  loft." 
Again,  in  Tivo  ivife  Men,  and  all  the  reft  Fools,  1619 :  "  —  die 
admirable  conqueft  the  faulconer  maketh  in  a  hawk's  nature;  bring- 
ing the  fwild  haggard,  havhtr  all  the  earth  and/eas  to  /cour  over  mm- 
eoMtroulahljf,  to  attend  and  obey,"  &c.  Haggard,  however,  had  a 
popular  fcnfe,  and  was  ufed  for  tuild  by  thofe  who  thought  not  on 
the  language  of  falconers.     Steevens. 

•  Though  that  her  jeflcs  nvere  my  dear  heart-firings ^  J'ff''  ^^ 
ihort  ft  raps  of  leather  tied  about  the  foot  of  a  hawk,  by  which  (he 
is  held  on  the  fift.     H  a  n  m  e  a. 

In  Hey  wood's  comedy,  called,  A  Woman  killed  ivith  Kindaefs, 
i6i7>  a  number  of  thefe  terms  relative  to  hawking  occur  to- 
gether : 

«*  Now  ftie  hath  fciz'd  the  fowl,  and  'gins  to  plume  her; 

*•  Rebeck  her  not ;  rather  ftand  ftili  and  check  her. 

«*  So :  feizc  her  gets,  her  jefies,  and  her  bells." 

Stbevevs. 
.    9  I'd  nuhiftle  her  off,  and  let  her  do^wn  the  *wind. 

To  prey  at  fortune.)^  The  falconers  always  let  fly  the  hawk 
againft  the  wind ;  if  Ihc  flies  with  the  wind  behind  her,  (he  {eUom 
returns.  If  therefore  a  hawk  was  for  any  reafon  to  be  difmifled, 
(he  was  let  dowun  the  luvid,  and  from  that  time  ftiifted  for  hcrfdf, 
and  preyed  at  fortune*     This  was  told  mc  by  the  late  Mr.  Clark. 

JoHirsoK. 

This  paflage  may  poflibly  receive  illuftration  from  a  fimilarooe 

in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  2,  fed.  i.  mem.  3  :  ■*  As  a 

long- winged  hawkc,  when  he  is  firft  nuhifiled  off  thefifi,  moonti 

aloft,  and  for  his^pleafure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the  ayre,  ftili 
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And  have  not  thofe  foft  parts  of  convcrfation  * 
That  chamberers  ^  have :  Or,  for  I  am  declin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years; — yet  that's  not  much  ;— 
She's  gone;  I  am  abus'd;  and  my  relief 
Muft  be — to  loath  her.     O  curfe  of  marriage. 
That  we  can  call  thefe  delicate  creatures  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites !  I  had  rather  be  a  toad. 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love. 
For  others'  ufes.  Yet,  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones; 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  lefs  than  the  bafe ;  ♦ 

foaring  higher  and  higher,  till  he  comes  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in 
the  end,  when  the  game  is  fjprung,  comes  down  amaine,  aikdjieufes 
vpoB  a  fuddcn."     Percy. 

Again,  in  The  Spanijb  Gipjie^  1655,  by  Middleton  and  Rowley : 

*•  That  young  lannerd^ 

"  Whom  you  have  fuch  a  mind  to ;  if  you  can  ivhiftle  her 

««  To  come  to^,  make  trial,  play  the  yoMug  falconer.'* 
A  lamnerd  is  a  fpecles  of  a  hawk. 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Bonduca  : 

"  ■  he  that  bafely 

"  IVhiftled  his  honour  off  to  the  luind**  &c.     Ste  evens. 

*  ■  parts  of  comjerfathn — ]  Farts  feems  here  to  be  f)Tiony- 
moos  with  arts^  as  in  Tw  Fity  fbe's  a  IVhore,  Ad  II.  fpeaking  of 
finging  and  mufick : 

««  They  zit parts  I  love."     Reed. 

*  chamberers — ]  i.  e.  men  of  intrigue.   So,  in  the  Counteft 

of  Pembroke's  Antonisu,  i  ccjo  : 

**  Fal'n  from  a  fouldier  to  a  chamberer.*' 
Again,  in  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe,  ver.  4935 : 

•'  Only  through  youth  the  chamberere.** 
Thus,  in  the  French  poem ; 

"  Par  la  jeundTe  la  chambriere^ "     Steevens. 
The  fenfe  of  chamberers  may  be  afcertained  from  Rem,  xiii.  1 3, 
where  ftm  KOITAIS  is  rendered,  in  the  common  veriion,  '*  not  i/t 

CHAMBfiXING."      HenLEY. 

Chambering  and  nuantonnefs  are  mentioned  together  in  the  {acred 
writings.    Malone. 

^  Frerogatrv'd  are  they  lefs  than  the  bafe  :]  In  afferting  that  the 
bafe  have  more  prerogative  in  this  refped  than  the  great,  that  is, 
that  the  btfe  or  poor  are  lefs  likely  to  endure  this  forked  plague^  our 
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'Tis  deftiny  unfbunnable,  like  death ;^ 
Even  then  this  forked  plague^  is  fated  to  us, 

poet  has  maintained  a  doAiine  contrary  to  that  laid  down  in  Asim 
like  it : — "  Horns  ?  even  fo. — Poor  men  alone  ?  No,  no  ;  the  mJthfi 
deer  has  them  as  huge  as  the  rajcah''  Here  we  find  all  maokind 
are  placed  on  a  level  in  this  refped,  and  that  it  is  "  deftiny  an- 
ihunnahle,  like  death.*' 

Shakfpeare  would  have  been  more  confiftent,  if  he  had  written, 
Prerozathyd  are  they  more  than  the  bafef 
Othello  would  then  have  anfwered  his  own  queftion :   [iV# ;]  111 
deftiny,  &c.     Malone. 

Allowance  muft  be  made  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Othello's  miod: 
paflion  is  feldom  corred  in  its  effuiions.    Stbevens* 

5  *Tit  defiiny  ttnjhunnahle^  like  death  ;]  To  be  confiftcnt,  Othdlo 
muft  mean,  that  it  is  deftiny  unihunnable  by  great  ones,  not  by  all 
mankind.     Malonb* 

^  forked  plague  — ]    In  allufion  to  a  barbed  or /brJted  znow, 

which,  once  infixed,  cannot  be  extra^ed.     Johnson* 

Or  rather,  the  foried  flague  is  the  cuckold's  horns*     Pbuct. 
Dr.  Johnfon  ma^  be  rieht.     I  meet  with  the  fame  tfaought  is 
Middleton's  comedy  of  ^  mad  World  my  Maflers,  1608  : 
«'  While  the  broad  arrow,  with  the  forked  bead, 
"  Mifles  his  brows  but  narrowly •" 
Again,  in  King  Lear: 

*'  — —  though  tht  fork  invade 
«*  The  region  of  my  heart."  Stbevens, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Percy's  interpretation  is  the  true  one. 
Let  our  poet  fpeak  for  hirofelf.  *'  Quoth  Ihe,"  fays  Pandarus,  io 
Troilus  and  Creffida,  "  which  of  thefe  hairs  is  Paris,  my  hafband  ? 
^ht  forked  one,  quoth  he ;  pluck  it  out,  and  give  it  him,*'  Again, 
inThe  Winter's  Tale: 

*'  o'er  head  and  cars  zfork'dontJ** 

So,  in  Tarlcton's  News  out  of  Purgatorie :  «*— but  the  old 
fquire,  knight  of  the  forked  order  ^ — .** 

One  of  Sir  John  Harrington's  epigrams,    in  which  our  poct'i 
very  exprefiion  is  found,  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt : 
«*  Aftaeon  guiltlefs  unawares  efpying 
«*  Naked  Diana  bathing  in  her  bowrc, 
**  Was  plagu'd  with  homes ;  his  dogs  did  him  deroore; 
•*  Wherefore  take  heed,  ye  that  are  curious,  prying, 
'•  With  fome  {wch  forked  plague  yon  be  not  (mitten, 
*'  And  in  your  foreheads  iee  your  faults  be  written." 

Maloni* 
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When  we  do  quicken.     Defdemona  comes : ' 

Enter  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

If  flie  be  falfe,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itfelf !  ■ — 
lil  not  believe  it. 

Drs.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello? 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  inlanders ^ 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  prefence, 

Oth.  I  am  to  blame. 

Des.  Why  is  your  fpeech  fb  faint  ?  are  you  not  well  ? 

Oth.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Des.  Faith,  that's  with  watching;  'twill  away 
again: 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

Oth.  Your  napkin  is  too  little;* 

[^He  puts  the  handkerchief  from  bim^  and  it  drops. 

^  ^-^—Defdemtma  comes ;]  Thus  the  quartos*  The  folio  rcads-^ 
Look  luberejbe  comes.     Stb evens. 

*  If  Jbe  he  falfi,  O,  them  betruen  mocks  Ufelf!'\  i.  c.  renders  its 
own  labours  fruitlefs,  by  forming  fo  beautiful  a  creature  as  Defde- 
mona, and  fuffering  the  elegance  of  her  perfon  to  be  difgraced  and 
fullied  bv  the  impurity  of  her  mind. — Such,  I  think,  is  the  mean- 
ing.— ^The  conftrudUon,  however,  may  be  different.  If  (he  be 
falle,  O,  then  even  heaven  itfelf  cheats  us  with  ««  unreal  mocke- 
ries," with  falfe  and  fpecious  appearances,  intended  only  to  deceive. 

Malonr. 

The  firft  of  the  foregoing  explanations,  is,  I  believe,  the  true 
one. — Ifjhe  he  fclfe^  heeroen  dif graces  itfelf  hj  creating  'woman  after 
its  won  image.  To  have  made  the  refemblance  perfeQ ^Jbe  Jbould  ba^U9 
beex  good  as  tjoell  as  heauti/kl,     St  £  E  v  E  K  8. 

9  tlfe  generous  (/landers — ]    Are  the  iflanders  of  rank,  dif 

tm&kmm     So,  m  Meafure  for  Meafure :  * 

••  The  generous  and  graved  citizens 
**  Have  hcnt  the  gates." 

Generous  has  here  the  power  of  generofsis,  Lat.  This  explanation, 
however,  may  be  too  particular.     Steevems. 

^  Tuw  napkia  ^c]    Ray  fays,  that  a  pocket  handkerchief  is  (m 
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Let  it  alone.     Come,  I'll  go  in  with  you, 
Des.  I  am  very  forry  that  you  are  not  well. 

[Exeunt  Oth.  and  Des. 

Emjl.  I  am  glad,  I  have  found  this  napkin; 
This  was  her  firft  remembrance  from  the  Moor: 
My  wayward  hulband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  fteal  it:  but  (he  fo  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her,  Ihe  fhould  ever  keep  it,) 
That  (he  referves  it  evermore  about  her. 
To  kifs,  and  talk  to.    I'll  have  the  work  ta'en  out,' 
And  give  it  lago : 

called  about  Sheffield  in  Yorklhire.  So,  in  Greene's  Never  t€o  late, 
1616  :    **  I  can  wet  one  of  my  new  lockeram  napkins  with  wccp- 

Ulg. 

Napery  lignifies  linen  in  general.     So,  in  Decker's  Honeft  Wbm^ 

1 635  :  " pry  thee  put  me  into  wholefome  napery. *'   Again,  in 

Chapman's  May  Daj,  161 1  :  "  Befides  your  munition  of  nianchet, 
papery,  plates,"  &c.  Again,  in  Hide  Park,  by  Shirley,  1637  :  "A 
gentleman  that  loves  clean  napery,**  Naperia,  Ital.     Steevbks. 

In  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  this  term  for  a  hand- 
kerchief is  ftill  ufed.  The  word  has  already  often  occurred.  Sec 
Vol,  VII.  p.  426,  n.  7  ;  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  ^^6,  n.  4.     Malone. 

3  ril  ha^e  the  ijuork  id^'tTi  o\iti\  That  is,  copied.    Her  firft 

thoughts  are,  to  have  a  copy  made  of  it  for  her  hufband,  and  rc- 
ftore  the  original  to  Defdemona.  But  the  fuddcn  coming  in  of 
lago,  in  a  furly  humour,  makes  her  alter  her  refolution,  to  pleafc 
him.  The  fame  phrafe  afterwards  occurs  between  Caffio  aod 
Bianca,  in  fcene  iv.     Blacks  tone. 

This  fcheme  of  getting  the  work  of  this  valued  handkerchief  co- 
pied, and  relloring  the  original  to  Defdemona,  was,  I  fuppofe,  in* 
troduced  by  the  poet,  to  render  Emilia  lefs  unamiable. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  fhc  perceives  Othello's  fury  on  the 
lofs  of  this  token,  though  the  is  reprefented  as  afie^ionate  10  her 
miftrefs,  fhe  never  attempts  to  relieve  her  from  her  diftrefs  ;  which 
Ihe  might  cafily  have  done  by  demanding  the  handkerchief  from  her 
hufband,  or  divulging  the  rtory,  if  he  refufed  to  reftorc  it. — But 
this  would  not  have  ferved  the  plot. 

Shaklj)eare  fell  into  this  incongruity  by  departing  from  Cinthio's 
novel ;  tor  there,  while  the  artlcfs  Defdemona  is  careffing  the  child 
of  Othello's  ancient,  (the  lago  of  our  play,)  the  villain  fteals  the 
handkerchief  which  hung  at  her  girdle^  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  wife.    Malons, 
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What  heMl  do  with  it,  heaven  knows,  not  I  j 
I  nothing,  but  to  pleafe  his  fantafy/ 


Enter  Iago. 

Iaoo!  How  now !  what  do  you  here  alone? 
Emil.  Do  not  you  chide;  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 
Iago.  A  thing  for  me? — it  is  a  common  thing. 
Emil.  Ha! 
IjGo.  To  have  a  foolifti  wife. 

Emil.  O,  is  that  all  ?    What  will  you  give  mc 
now 
For  that  fame  handkerchief? 

Ijgo.  What  handkerchief? 

Emil.  What  handkerchief? 
Why,  that  the  Moor  firft  gave  to  Defdemona; 
That  which  fo  often  you  did  bid  me  fteal. 

Iago.  Haft  ftolen  it  from  her? 

Emil.  No,  faith;  ihe  let  it  drop  by  negligence; 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took't  up.* 
Look,  here  it  is. 

Iago.  A  good  wench;  give  it  me. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with  it,  that  you  have 
been  fo  earneft 
To  have  me  filch  it? 


4  /  mtbing^  but  to  pleafe  hU  fantafy.'\  Thus  the  folio.  The  qoarto, 
1622,  reads: 

I  nothing  knvw  hut  for  his  fantafy.     Steeve  ns. 

5  to  the  advantage^  &c.]    I  being  opportunely  here,  took  it 
up.     Johnson. 

So  Marlowe's  King  Edivardll : 

*«  And  there  ftay  time's  advantage  with  your  fon," 

Reed* 
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Iago.  Why,  what's  that  to  you  ? 

[^Snatching  it. 

Emil.  If  it  be  not  for  fome  purpofe  of  import. 
Give  it  me  again :  Poor  lady !  Ihe'll  run  mad. 
When  fhe  (hall  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  you  known  of't;^  I  havfe  ufe  for 
it. 
Go,  leave  me.  [Exit  Emilia. 

I  will  in  Caflio*s  lodging  lofe  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it:  Trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  ftrong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.     This  may  do  fomethiog. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poifon:  ^ — 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poifons. 
Which,  at  the  firft,  are  fcarce  found  ^o  diflaftc; 


^  Be  not  you  known  oft ;]  i.  e.  feem  at  if  you  knew  nodiing  of  ■ 
the  matter.     The  folio  readfr — Be  not  ackno^vn  ont ;  meaning,  per- 
haps,— «*  do  not  acknowledge  any  thing  of  the  matter." 

This  word  occurs  alfo  in  the  feventh  book  of  Golding's  Tranila- 
tion  of  On)id's  Meiamorfhofii  : 

"  Howheit  I  durft  not  be  fo  bolde  of  hope  aekno'wne  to  be." 

Again*  in  Puttcnham's  Arte  of  Engiijb  Faefie^  15^9*  P-  212: 
"  —  fo  would  I  not  have  a  tranflatour  be  afhamed  to  be  ackmiuen 
of  his  tranflation."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  The  Life  of  Arioflo^  fubjoined  to  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton's Tranflation  of  Orlando y  p.  418,  edit.  1607:  •*  Some  fay, 
he  was  married  to  her  privilie,  but  durft  not  be  ackuanvne  of  it. 

Po&SOK. 

Be  not  you  known  oft;]  Thus  the  quarto,  except  that  it  haso;;'/, 
the  vulgar  corruption  in  f^ieaking  and  writing,  oiofU  ox  of  it  \  as 
is  proved  by  various  paflages  in  thefe  plays  as  exhibited  in  the  folio 
and  quarto,  where  in  one  cojpy  we  find  the  corrupt  aixl  in  the  other 
the  genuine  words :  and  both  havine  the  fame  meaning. 

The  panicipial  adjective,  found  m  the  folio,  is  nfed  by  Thomas 
Xyd,  in  his  Cornelia ^  a  traeedy ,  1 594. : 

•'  Our  friends'  misfortune  dotn  increafc  our  own. 
**  Cic.  But  ours  of  others  will  not  be  acknown" 

Maloke. 
J  The  Moor  already  &c.]    Thus  the  folk).     The  line  is  not  in  the 
•rigiaal  copy,  1622.    Maloke. 
I 
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But,  with  a  little  aft  upon  the  blood. 

Burn  like  the  mines  of  fulphur. — I  did  fay  fo:  • — 

Enfer  Othello. 

Look^  where  he  comes !  Not  poppy,  nor  mandra- 

gora,^ 
Nor  all  the  drowfy  fyrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  fweet  flcep 
Which  thou  ow'dft  yefterday.* 


*  —  I  did  fay  fa  : — ]  As  this  paflkge  is  fuppofed  to  be  obfcoxe^ 
I  (hill  attempt  an  explanation  of  it. 

lago  firft  ruminates  on  the  qualities  of  the  paffion  which  he  it 
labooring  to  excite ;  and  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  its  efie6b» 
Jealoujj  (fays  he)  nuitb  the  fmalleft  operation  om  the  bhod,  flamts  §Mi 
njoiib  all  the  'violence  offailplmr,  8cc. 

"  1  did  fay  fo; 

•*  Look  where  he  comes  !'* 

i.  e.  I  knew  that  the  lead  touch  of  fuch  a  paflion  would  not  permit 
the  Moor  to  enjoy  a  moment  of  repofe :— I  have  juft  faid  that  jea- 
loufy  is  a  reftlefo  commotion  of  the  mind ;  and  look  where  Otl^llo 
approaches,  to  confirm  the  propriety  and  juftice  of  my  obfervation. 

StB  EVENS. 

As  Mr.  Steevens  has  by  his  interpretation  elicited  fome  meaning 
(though  I  ftill  think  an  obfcure  one)  out  of  this  difficult  hemiftich, 
I  rea(&ly  retrad  an  amendment  I  had  formerly  propofed,  being  of 
opinion  that  fuch  bold  and  licentious  conje^ures  can  never  be  war- 
ranted, unlefs  where  the  fenfe  is  quite  defperate.     Blackstonb. 

9  nor  mandragora,]    The  mandra^oras  or  mandrake  has  a 

ibporifick  quality,  and  the  ancients  ufed  it  when  they  wanted  an 
opiate  of  the  mod  powerful  kind. 

So  Antonj  and  Cleopatra^  Ad  I*  fc  vi  : 

*•  give  me  to  drink  mandragora, 

*'  That  I  may  flcep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
"  My  Antony  is  away."    Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XII.  p.  451,  n.7.    Malonb. 

*  Which  ibou  ow'dft  jrfterdaj.^  To  owe  b,  in  oar  author,  ofc 
Cener  topoj/t/s,  than  to  be  indebted,  and  fuch  is  its  meanine  here. 

JoHMSOV* 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  45,  n.  5.    Malonb. 
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OrH.  Ha !  ha !  falfe  to  mc? 

Tome? 

I  AGO.  Why,  how  now,  general  ?  no  more  of  that. 

Oriu  A  vaunt!  be  gone!  thou  haft  fet  mc  on  the 
rack : — 
I  fwear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd. 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little. 

Iago.  .  How  now,  my  lord? 

Oru.  What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  ftolen  hours  of 

luft?^ 


'  What  fenfe  bad  I  &c.]  A  fimilar  paflage  to  this  and  what  fel- 
lows it»  is  found  in  an  unpuhlijbed  tragi-comedy  by  Thomas  Mid- 
dletOD«  called  The  Witch  : 

*•  I  feclc  no  cafe;  the  burthen's  not  yet  off, 

*'  So  lon^  as  the  abufe  (licks  in  my  knowledge. 

*«  Oh,  'tis  a  paineof  hell  to  know  one's  fhame  ! 

'**  Had  it  byn  hid  and  don,  it  had  ben  don  happy, 

**  For  he  that's  ignorant  lives  long  and  merry." 
Again: 

*•  Had'ft  thou  byn  fecret,  then  had  I  byn  happy, 

**  And  had  a  hope  (like  man)  of  joies  to  come. 

*•  Now  here  I  ftand  a  ftayne  to  my  creation  ; 

**  And,  which  is  heavier  than  all  torments  to  mc, 

**  The  underftanding  of  this  bafe  adultery,"  &c. 
This  is  uttered  by  a  jealous  hufband  who  fuppofes  himfclf  to  have 
juft  deftrojed  his  wife. 
Again,  /ago  fays : 

•'  Dangerous  conceits,  &c. — 

"  with  a  little  aCt  upon  the  blood, 

**  Burn  like  the  mines  of  fulphur." 
Thus  SebaJJiiift,  in  Middlcton's  play  : 

"  When  a  fufped  doth  catch  once,  it  burnes  maynely." 
A  fcenc  between  Franci/ca  and  her  brother  Antonio^  when  (he 
firft  excites  his  jealoufy,  has  likewife  feveral  circumftanccs  in  com- 
mon with  the  dialogue  which  paffes  between  I  ago  and  Otbdlo  on  the 
fame  fubjcdt. 

This  piece  contains  alfo  a  paffage  very  ftrongly  rcfembling  an- 
other in  Hamlet ^  who  fays : — **  I  am  but  mad  north- north- weft : 
when  the  wind  is  fouthcrly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-faw." — 
Thxis^  AlmachilJes : — **  There  is  fome  difference  betwixt  myjoviall 
condition  and  the  lunary  ilatc  of  madncs.    I  am  not  quight  out  of 
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I  faw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm*d  not  me : 
I  flept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry;  * 
I  found  not  Caflio's  kifTes  on  her  lips : 
He  that  is  robb*a,  not  wanting  what  is  ftolcn. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he's  not  robb*d  at  all. 

Iago.  I  am  forry  to  hear  this. 

Orn.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp. 
Pioneers  and  all,^  had  tafted  her  fweet  body. 
So  I  had  nothing  known :  O  now,  for  ever. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue !  O,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  fteed,^  and  the  (hrill  trump^ 


ny  witts :  I  know  a  bawd  from  an  aqna-viue  (hop,  a  ftrompet  from 
wild-fire»  and  a  beadle  from  brimdone/' 

For  a  further  account  of  this  MS.  play^  fee  in  Vol.  I.  a  note  on 
Mr.  Malone's  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  in  njohkh  the  pieces  of 
Shak/peare <were  'written: — Article,  Macbeth.     Steevens. 

4  /  Jlept  the  next  night  luell^  ixjqs  free  and  merry ;]  Thos  the 
quartos.     The  folio  reads : 

*«  I  flept  the  next  night  well,  fed  ivelli  was  free  and  merry.** 

Steevens* 

5  if  the  general  camp , 

Pioneers  and  ai/,]  TTiat  is,  the  moft  abjeA  and  vileft  of  the 
camp.  Pioneers  were  generally  deeded  foldiers,  appointed  to  the 
office  of  pioneer,  as  a  punilhment  tor  mift)chaviour. 

«*  A  ioIJicr  ought  ever  to  rci.iine  and  keep  his  arms  in  faftieand 
forth  comming,  fi)r  he  is  more  to  be  detelled  than  a  coward,  that 
will  lofc  or  play  away  any  part  thereof,  or  refufc  it  for  his  eafe,  or 
to  avoid  paines ;  wherefore  fuch  a  one  is  to  be  difmifled  with  punilh- 
ment, or  to  be  made  fome  ahjeS  p'tTner.**  The  Art  of  War  and  Eng^ 
UndTraynings,  Sec,  by  Edward  Davies,  Gent.  1619. 

So,  in  Thr  La*ws  and  Ordinances  of  War  eftablilhed  liy  the  carl 
of  Eflex,  printed  in  1 640 :  **  If  a  trooper  (hall  loofe  his  horfe  or 
hackney,  or  a  footman  any  part  of  his  arms,  by  negligence  or  lewd- 
nefle,  by  dice  or  cardes ;  he  or  they  (hall  remain  in  qualitie  of 
pioners^  or  fcavengers,  till  they  be  fumifhed  with  as  good  as  were 
loft,  at  their  own  charge."    Grose. 

*  Fare^well  the  plumed  troop  t  and  tht  hignuarsg-^^'^ 
Farrwell  the  neighing  feed ^  5:c.]    In  a  "^tiy  ancient  drama  ca« 
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The  fpirit-ftirring  drum»  the  ear-piercing  fife/ 

titled  Common  Condithns^  printed  aboat  1576,  Sedmond^  fvilo  lut 
loft  his  fifter  in  a  wood»  tnus  cacprefles  his  grief: 

*«  But  farewell  now,  my  couriers  brave,  attraped  to  the  grDond! 

**  Farewell!  adue  all  pleafuies  eke,  with  comely  hauke  and 
hounde ! 

**  Farewell,  ye  nobles  all,  farewell  eche  marfial  knight, 

*'  Farewell,  ye  famous  ladies  all,  in  whom  I  did  delight ! 

**  Adue,  my  native  foilc,  adue,  Arbaccus  kyng, 

**  Adue,  eche  wight,  and  marfial  knight,  adue,  eclie  living 
thynff!" 

One  is  almou  tempted  to  think  that  Shakfpeare  had  read  this  old 
play.    Ma  LONE. 

I  know  not  why  we  ihould  fuppofe  that  Shakfpeare  borrowed  (b 
common  a  repcHtionas  thcfe  diverufied/Zifvauf//  from  any  precedbg 
drama.  A  ftrine  of  adieus  is  perhaps  the  moft  tempting  of  all  ic- 
petitions,  becau£  it  ferves  to  mtroauce  a  train  of  imagery,  and  as 
well  as  to  folemnify  a  fpeech  or  compofition.  W^l/ey^  like  OibtUt^ 
indulges  himfelf  in  m&ny /aretvel/s  i  and  the 

"  Falete,  aprica  montium  cacumina  I 

'<  Valeief  opaca  vallium  cubilia!"  &c« 
are  common  to  poets  of  different  ages  and  countries.     I  have  now 
before  me  an  ancient  MS.  Englifh  Poem,  in  which  iixteen  fuccccd- 
ing  verfes  begin  with  the  word  fare-well,  applied  to  a  variety  of 
objeds  and  circumftances : 

•*  Farewell  ptoweffc  in  purpell  pall"  &c.     Stebvbns* 

7  The  fpirit'ftirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,']  In  mentioning  the 
,^  joined  with  the  drum,  Shakfpeare  as  ufual,  paints  from  thelife; 
thoie  inftruments  accompanying  each  other  being  ufed  in  hu  m^ 
by  the  Englifh  foldiery.  The  fife,  however,  as  a  martial  inftm- 
ment,  was  afterwards  entirely  difcontinned  among  our  troops  for 
many  years,  but  at  length  revived  in  the  war  before  the  lad.  It  is 
commonly  fuppofed  that  our  foldiers  borrowed  it  from  the  High- 
landers in  the  laft  rebellion :  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  fife  is 
peculiar  to  the  Scotch,  or  even  ufed  at  all  by  them.  It  was 
lirft  ufed  within  the  memory  of  man  among  our  troops  by  the  fin* 
tifh  guards,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Cumberlana,  when  they 
were  encamped  at  Maeftricht,  in  the  year  17479  and  thence  foon 
adopted  into  other  Englifh  regiments  of  intkntry.  They  took  it 
from  the  Allies  with  whom  they  ferved.  This  inftniment,  acoom- 
panyiag  the  drum,  is  of  confideruble  antiquity  in  the  European  ar<> 
mies,  particularly  the  German.  In  a  curious  pidure  in  uie  Afh- 
molean  Mufeum  at  Oxford,  painted  1525,  reprefenting  the  fiegeof 
Pavia  by  the  French  king  where  the  emperor  was  taken  priibner. 
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I  faw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm*d  not  me : 
I  flept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry;  * 
I  found  not  Caflio's  kifTes  on  her  lips : 
He  that  is  robb*a,  not  wanting  what  is  flolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he*s  not  robb*d  at  all. 

Iago.  I  am  forry  to  hear  this. 

Orn.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp. 
Pioneers  and  all,^  had  tailed  her  fweet  body. 
So  I  had  nothing  known :  O  now,  for  ever. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue !  O,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  ftecd,^  and  the  fhrill  trump^ 


B17  Witts :  I  know  a  bawd  from  an  aqna-vitx  (hop*  a  ftrompet  from 
wild-fire,  and  a  beadle  from  brimftone," 

For  a  further  account  of  this  MS.  play,  (cc  in  Vol.  I.  a  note  on 
Mr.  Malonc's  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  in  tvhicb  the  pieces  of 
Shakfpeare nvere  ivritten: — Article,  Macbeth.     St E evens. 

4  /  Jlept  the  next  night  ivell^  ivas  free  and  merry ;]  Thas  the 
quartos.     The  folio  reads : 

*«  I  flept  the  next  night  well,  fed  tuelli  was  free  and  merry." 

Steevems* 

5  if  the  general  camp  t 

Pioneers  and  aU,'\  TTiat  is,  the  raoft  abjeA  and  vileft  of  the 
camp.  Pioneers  were  generally  degraded  foldiers,  appointed  to  the 
office  of  pioneer,  as  a  punilhment  tor  mi  (behaviour. 

«*  A  iolJier  ought  ever  to  rctnine  and  keep  his  arms  in  faftieand 
forth  comming,  for  he  is  more  to  be  detelled  than  a  coward,  that 
will  lofe  or  play  away  any  part  thereof,  or  refufc  it  for  his  eafe,  or 
to  avoid  paines ;  wherefore  fuch  a  one  is  to  be  difmilTed  with  punifh- 
ment,  or  to  be  made  fome  ahjeS  phner.**  Tin  Art  of  War  and  Eng* 
UndTrayningSy  &c.  by  Edward  Da  vies,  Gent.  1619. 

So,  in  The  La*ws  and  Ordinances  of  War  eftablifhed  W  the  carl 
of  ECTex,  printed  in  1 640  :  "  If  a  trooper  (hall  loofe  his  horfc  or 
hackney,  or  a  footman  any  part  of  his  arms,  by  negligence  or  lewd- 
nefle,  by  dice  or  cardes ;  he  or  they  (hall  remain  in  qualitie  of 
f  toners^  or  fcavengers,  till  they  be  fumi(hed  with  as  good  a^  were 
loft,  at  their  own  charge."    Grose. 

*  Farewell  the  plumed  troop  y  and  ththigtuarsy^^-^ 
Farewell  the  neighing  fteed^  5:c.]    la  a  very  ancient  drama  eo* 
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Pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious  war!' 
And  O  you  mortal  engines,  whofe  rude  throats^ 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit. 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation'^  gone  I 

Iago.  Is  it  poflible? — My  lord, — 

Orn.  Villain,  be  fure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore; 
Be  fure  of  it  j  give  me  the  ocular  proof; 

[Taking  bitn  by  the  throat* 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  foul,* 
Thou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog. 
Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

Iago.  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Oth.  Make  me  to  fee  it;  or  (at  the  leaft)  fo 
prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  on:  or,  woe  upon  thy  life ! 

Iago.  My  noble  lord, — 

Oth.  If  thou  doft  flander  her,  and  torture  me, 

•  Pride^  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious  luar  /]     Sir  Willbm 
D'Avenant  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fcrupulous  of  adopting 
almoft  Shakfpeare's  own  words.     So,  in  Albo^ine,  i  Szg : 
*•  Then  glorious  ivar,  and  all  proud  circumftance 
**  That  gives  a  foldicr  noife,  for  enjermore  faretvelL** 

Steeveks* 
Fletcher  has  parodied  this  paffagc  of  Othello,  in  his  Propbttefi^ 
which  was  firfl  reprefentcd  in  May,  1622  : 

*'  and  to  keep 

"  My  faith  untainted,  farenvel pride,  and pmtp^ 
"  And  circumftance  of  glorious  m?]^Y , 
*'  Farewcl,  forever!"    Malone. 

9  nvhofe  rude  throats — ]  So,  Milton,  Paradife  Loft,  B.  VI; 

"  From  thofc  deep-throated  engines,"  &c. 
The  quarto,  1622,  reads — whofe  <u;/^<  throats*     Steeveks. 

^  *  mine  eternal  foul ^     Perhaps  the  quarto,  1622,  more  for- 
cibly reads , 

■         man's  eternal  foul, '-^—^ 

Shakfpeare  might  have  defigned  an  oppofitioa  between  mam  and 
dog.    Stbevbn», 
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Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorfe ; ' 

On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate: 

Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep/  all  earth  amaz'd^ 

For  nothing  canft  thou  to  damnation  add. 

Greater  than  that. 

Iago.  O  grace!  O  heaven  defend  me  I 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  foul,  or  fenfe  ? — 
God  be  wi*  you;  take  mine  office. — O  wretched 

fool. 
That  liv'ft  ^  to  make  thine  honefty  a  vice! — 

0  monftrous  world !  Take  note,  take  note,  O  worlds 
To  ht  diredl  and  honcft,  is  not  fafe. — 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and,  from  hence, 

I'll  love  no  friend,  fince^  love  breeds  fuch  offence, 

Oth.  Nay,  (lay: — Thou  (hould'ft  be  honeft. 

Iago.  I  (hould  be  wife ;  for  honefty's  a  fool. 
And  lofes  that  it  works  for. 

Orn.  By  the  world,' 

I  think  my  wife  be  honeft,  and  think  (he  is  not; 
I  think  that  thou  art  juft,  and  think  thou  art  not| 
I'll  have  fome  proof:  Her  name,'  that  was  as  fre(h 


^  ^-^^ahandom  all  rcmoric ;]  All  tendcrnefi  of  nature,  all  pity  ; 
in  which  fenfe^  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  juftly  obferved,  the  word  was 
frequently  uied  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  See  p.  553,  n.  5.  The  next 
line  (hows  it  is  ufcd  in  this  fcnfe  here.     Ma  lone. 

4  Dodeedi  to  make  hea'ven  nveep^     So,  in  Meafure  fir  Meafure : 
••  Plays  fuch  faniaftick  tricks  before  high  heaven 
**  As  make  the  angels  lueep.'*     StibveiiS. 

«  That  liv'ft— ]     Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio— that  /w^— * 

STEEVEiri. 

6  Jiace — ]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio— ^/^,  an  anti- 
quated word,  with  the  fame  meaning.  It  occurs  again  in  p.  548^ 
L  2.     Steevens. 

'  By  the  ivorlJ,  &c.]     This  fpeech  is  not  in  the  fiift  edition. 

Pope. 

•  Her  name^  &c.]     The  folio,  where  alone  this  fpeech  i* 

Vol.  XV,  N  n 
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As  Dian's  vifage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own  face. — If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 
Poifon,  or  fire,  or  fuffocating  ftreams, 
rU  not  endure  it.^ — Would,  I  were  fatis(lcd! 

Ijgo.  I  fee,  fir,  you  are  eaten:  up  with  paflion: 
I  do  repent  me,  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  fatisfied  ? 

OrH.  Would  ?  nay,  I  will. 

IjiGO.  And  may:    But,  how?  how  fatisfied,  my 
lord? 
Wbuld  you,  the  fupervifor,  grofsly  gape  on? 


Ibond — My  name.  Mr.  Pope  and  all  the  fubfeqoent  editois  rcad-^ 
Her  name:  but  this,  like  a  tnoafand  other  changes  introdaced  by  die 
fame  editor,  was  made  without  either  authority  or  neceffity*  Shak« 
fpeare  undoubtedly  might  have  written — Her  name  ;  but  the  word 
which  the  old  copy  furnifhes,  affords  alfo  good  ienie.  Otbello'ft 
name  or  reputation,  according  to  the  ufual  unjuft  determination  of 
the  world,  would  be  fullied  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife.  Beiidcs» 
how  tonid  either  tranfcriber  or  printer  have  fubftitated  Mj  for  Htrf 

Malomu 
I  have  adopted  Mr.  Pope's  emendation,  which,  in  my  judgaiicnt» 
is  abiblutely  ncccffary. 

Othello  would  fcarce  have  faid — "  Afy  name,"  and  immediately 
after — ••  m/fte  onvn  face."  The  words — **  mine  onun**  rery  plainly 
point  out  that  an  dppofition  was  defigned  between  the  once  anfollied 
deputation  of  Defdemona,  and  the  blacknefe  of  his  own  coanf»> 
tiance*  The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Titiu  Andronicus  : 
•*  ■    ■  your  fwart  Cimmerian 

*•  Doth  make  your  honour  of  hh  body's  hue." 
I  may  add— Would  a  man  have  compared  his  own  repatatioo  to 
the  face  of  a  goddefs  F 

The  query  with  which  Mr.  Malone's  note  concludes,  is  eafily 
anfwered.     In  three  late  proof  fheets  of  this  work,  a  couple  of  the 
moil  accurate  compofitors  in  general,  had  fubftituted  palace^  left^ 
*nd  catch,  inftead  of — tragedy,  more,  and  enfnare,    Stbsvim«» 
9  —  If  there  he  cords,  or  knives, 
Poifon,  or  fire,  or  fuffocating  fireams, 
r  11  -not  endure  //.]  '  So,  in  Pericles: 

•*  If  fires  be  hot,  kni<vesjharp,  orivatersdeep, 

**  Untied  I  dill  my  virgin  luiot  will  keep*"    Malovs. 
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Behold  her  tupp'd  ?  * 

Oth.  Death  and  damnation !  O! 

lyfGO.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think. 
To  bring  them  to  that  profpecl :  Damn  them  then. 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  fee  them  bolder. 
More  than  their  own !  What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
What  fhall  I  fay?  Where's  fatisfaftion? 
It  is  impoflible,  you  (hould  fee  this. 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,'  as  hot  as  monkeys. 
As  fait  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  grofs 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  fay^ 
If  Imputation,  and  ftrong  circumflances, — 
Which  lead  direAly  to  the  door  of  truth, — 
Will  give  you  fatisfadion,  you  may  have  it. 

Oth.  Give  me  a  living  reafon^  fhe's  difloyal* 


*  BthoUber  ta^'d}]    A  nun  in  Staflbrdfhiie  and  fome  other 
monoAn  is  called  a  <«/•    So,  in  the  firft  ad : 
•*  — —  an  old  black  ram 
««  Is  iMffiKg  yoor  white  ewe."    Stbbti  vs. 

The  old  copies  have — /«// V.  Mr.  Theobald  made  the  correction. 

Malons. 
'  Were  ibey  as  prime  as  goats, "l  Prime  is  promft,  from  the  Cdtick 
or  Britifh /rr/v.    Hanmee. 

ttoakprim,  forward;  French.     Ritsov. 
So,  in  The  VoW'breaker,  9r  the  f aire  Maiie  ef  Cliftms,  1636  : 
**  More  primi  than  goats  or  roonkies  in  their  prides." 
Again,  in  Churchyard's  Dreame,  1 593  : 

««  Colde  fortune  may  torment  me  fore, 

**  And  To  may  (hifts  fome  time : 
**  Not  hatred  troubles  men  much  more 

•«  Than  Venus  in  her  prime,**    Ste  evb  ns. 

4  Grvt  me  a  living  reafom — ]     Living,  for  fpeaking,  manifeft. 

WAEBUKTOir. 

Gi^e  me  a  living  rea/on  that  Jhe's  iiJkyaL'\  Thus  the  quarto^ 
l6«2.  The  folio  omits  the  word  that,  probably  for  the  (ake  of 
the  metre ;  but  our  poet  often  nfes  fuch  words  as  rtafin,  as  a  mon«- 
iyllable.    Malone. 
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Iago.  I  do  not  like  the  office  : 
But,  fith  I  am  enter'd  in  this  caufe  fo  far, — 
Prick'd  to  it  by  foolifli  honefty  and  love, — 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Caflio  lately ; 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  fleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  fo  loofe  of  foul. 
That  in  their  fleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs; 
One  of  this  kind  is  Caffio : 
In  fleep  I  heard  him  fay, — Sweet  De/demona^ 
Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  bide  our  loves  ! 
And  then,  fir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand. 
Cry, — O/fweet  creature  !  and  then  kifs  me  hard, 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kifTes  by  the  roots. 
That  grew  upon  my  lips :  then  lay'd  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  figh*d,  and  kifs*d ;  and  then 
Cry'd,^ — Curjedfatel  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor! 

Oth.  O  monflrous !  monflrous ! 

Iago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dreaiOi 

Oru.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclufion;^ 


How  fuch  words  as  rea/on  can  be  pronounced  as  moftofyUahlti,  I 
am  yet  to  learn.     Stebvens. 

A  living  rcafon  is  a  reafon  founded  on  fafl  and  experience,  not 
on  furmife  or  conjedure :  a  reafon  that  convinces  the  onderilanding 
as  perfe^ly  as  if  the  fad  were  exhibited  to  the  lift.     M alone. 

What  Othello  here  demands  is  aUtial  proof,  arifing  from  fcae 
pofltive  FACT.     Henley. 

*  andfigl}^^  andki/s'dii  and  then 

Cry'd,]     Thus  the  quarto,  1622.     The  folio  reads: 

**  then  lay'd  his  leg  o'er  my  thigh, 

*•  Andy^^,  and  / j//,  and  then  cry^  curfed  fate,''  ^c. 
The  omiiiion  of  the  pcrfonal  pronoun  before  lay*d  ismuchinoor 
author's  manner.     See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  1 15,  n.  6.     M alone. 
^  a  foregone  Q.0Ti^M^0Xi\\     Conclyfion,  for  fad. 

WARBUaTO*. 

A  conclufiot  in  Shakfpeare's  time  meant  an  experiment  or  tiiaL 
See  Vol.  XII.  p.  6Sj»  n.  8..    Malone. 
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''Tis  a  flirewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream.' 

IjGO.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs. 
That  do  demondrate  thinly. 

Or  11.  ril  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

IjIgo.  Nay,   but  be  wife:    yet  we  fee  nothing 
done ; * 
She  may  be  honefl:  yet.     Tell  me  but  this, — 
Have  you  not  fometimes  feen  a  handkerchief. 
Spotted  with  ftrawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

Oth.  I  gave  her  fuch  a  one;  *twas  my  firft  gift. 

Iago.  I  know  not  that :  but  fuch  a  handkerchief^ 
(I  am  fure,  it  was  your  wife's,)  did  I  to-day 
See  Caflio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oth.  If  it  be  that, — 

Iago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers,' 
It  fpeaks  againft  her,  with  the  other  proofs. 

Oth.  O,  that  the  (lave  had  forty  thoufand  lives! 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge! 
Now  do  I  fee  'tis  true.* — Look  here,  lago; 

"  *Tis  ajhrevjd  doubt,  &c.]    The  old  quarto  gives  this  line,  with 
the  two  following,  to  lago  ;  and  rightly.     War  burton. 

In  the  folio  this  line  is  given  to  Othello.     Malone. 
I  think  it  more  naturally  fpoken  by  Othello,  who,  by  dwelling  (b 
long  upon  the  proof,  encouraged  lago  to  enforce  it.    Johnson. 

•  yet  nve  fee  nothing  done ;]     This  is  an  oblique  and  fecret 

mock  at  Othello's  faying, — Give  me  the  ocular  proof.  W  aRB  URTO  N. 

9  that  nuat  hers,]    The  only  authentick  copies,  the  quarto, 

1622,  and  the  folio,  read — or  any,  it  was  hers.  For  the  emenda- 
tion I  am  anfwerable.  The  miftake  probably  arofe  from  ji  only 
being  written  in  the  manufcript.  The  modem  editors,  following 
an  amendment  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  icad-^if 
Vwtfx  her's.     Malone. 

I  prefer  Mr.  Malonc's  correftion  to  that  of  the  fecond  folio, 
dioogh  the  latter  gives  fenfe  where  it  was  certainly  wanting. 

Steivens. 

*  Noav  do  I  fee  'tis  true.]     The  old  quarto  reads : 

jVw  do  I  fee  'tis  time. 
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All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven: ' 

*Tis  gone. — 

Arife,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell!^ 

And  this  is  Shakfpeare's,  and  has  in  it  much  more  force  and  fokim 
nity,  and  preparation  for  what  follows :  as  allading  to  what  he  had 
£iid  before : 

•«  No,  lago! 

"  Vl\/ff  before  I  doubt,  when  I  doubt,  prove; 
'«  And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, 
«•  Jivqy  at  once  nvi/h  love  or  jealoufy." 
This  time  was  now  come.    W a  r  b  u  rto  n. 

5  All  my  fond  Iwe  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven :]    So,  in  Mairlowe'i 
hufi^s  Dominion f  '^57  • 

'*  Are  thefe  your  fears  ?  thus  hlow  them  into  air,**  Malovi* 
Marlowe *s  idea  was  perhaps  caught  from  Horace  : 
**  Tradam  protervb  in  mare  Creticum 
•*  Portare  ventis."    Steevens. 

* from  /i&;  hollow  cell!]     Thus  the  qaarto,  1622.    The 

folio  reads — from  the  bollonjj  helL  Hollow^  Dr.  Warborton  con- 
fiders  as  **  a  poor  unmeaning  epithet,"    M alone. 

I  do  not  perceive  that  the  epithet  hollvw  is  at  all  unmeaning,  wfaea 
applied  to  hell,  as  it  eives  the  idea  of  what  Milton  calls, 
"      ■  the  void  profound 

"  Of  unefTential  night." 
The  fame  phrafe  indeed  occurs  in  Jafpcr  Heywood't  tranflatimi 
of  Seneca's  Thyefiesy  1560: 

«*  Where  moft  prodigious  ugly  things  the  holloa  hell  doth 

hide." 

Again,  in  Goularfs  Admirable  Hiftories,  1 607,  p.  626 :  **  —  caft 

headlong  into  places  under-ground  that  were  wonderful  bolicm)'-'^ 

where  he  had  feen  the  perfons  of  the  wicked,  their  puni(hments"  &c 

Steevbms. 
Again,  in  Paradife  Loft^  B.  I,  v.  314,  the  fame  epithet  and 
fubjed  occur : 

*«  He  caird  fo  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
*«  Of  hell  rcfounded."    Holt  White. 
Milton  was  a  great  reader  and  copier  of  Shakfpeare,  and  he  no« 
doubtedly  read  his  plays  in  the  folio,  without  thinking  of  examining 
the  more  ancient  quartos.     In  the  firft  book  of  Paradife  Loft,  we 
find — 

'*  — —  the  univerfal  hoft  up  fent 

«*  A  (hout  that  tore  helPs  concave.**    Malone^ 

Sec  Vol.  XIV,  p.  410,  n.  9.    Stbbvens, 
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Yield  up,  O  love,  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne,* 
To  tyrannous  hate!  fwell,  bofom,  with  thy  fraught/ 
For  'tis  of  afpicks*  tongues ! 

Ijgo.  Pray,  be  content. 

Oth.  O,  blood,  lago,  blood ! 

Iago.  Patience,  I  fay;  your  mind,  perhaps,  may 
change. 

Orn.  Never,  Iago.''     Like  to  the  Pontick  fea,* 
Whofe  icy  current  and  compulfive  courfe 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,'  but  keeps  due  on 

^  hearted  throne ^"1     Hearted  tlirone,  b  the  beirt  on  vhich 

thoa  waft  enthroned*     JoHKSON. 

So,  in  T*welfth  Night: 

"  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  iht/eat, 
*«  Where  love  is /^rwV." 

Sec  alfo  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Vol.  XIV.  p.  ^^^  n.  5.     Malone* 

6 fntielly  bofom^  &€.]  i.  t./ivell,  becaafe  the  fraught  is  of 

poifoD.    War  BURTON. 

'  Never,  Iago.]  From  the  word  Like,  to  mariU  heaven,  inclu- 
fively,  is  not  found  in  the  quarto,  1622.     Malonb. 

t Lih  to  the  Pontici/ea,  &c.]  Thb  fimile  is  omitted  in  th^ 

firft  edition :  I  think  it  fhovdd  be  fo,  as  an  unnatural  excurfion  ii| 
this  place.     Pope. 

Every  reader  will,  I  dnrft  (ay,  abide  by  Mr.  Pope's  cenfure  on 
this  paiTage.  When  Shalcff^eare  grew  acquainted  with  fuch  partico* 
lars  of  knowledge,  he  made  a  difplay  of  them  as  foon  as  opportunity 
ofiered.  He  found  this  in  the  2d  Book  and  97th  Chapter  of  Pliny's 
Natural  Hiftoiy,  as  tranilated  by  Philemon  Holland,  1601 :  **  And 
the  fca  Pontus  evermore  flowcth  and  runneth  out  into  Propontis,  but 
die  fea  never  retircth  backe  againe  within  Pontus.*' 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  MSS.  notes,  conceives  this  fimile  to  allude 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  device,  whoie  imprefs,  Camden,  in  his 
Remains,  fays,  was  the  Cafpian  fea,  with  this  motto.  Sine  refluxu. 

Steevbns. 

9  Ne*er  feds  retiring  ehh^  The  folio,  where  abne  this  paifage 
is  found,  reads — Ne'er  keeps  retiring  ebb,  &c.  Many  fimilar  mif- 
iakes  have  happened  in  that  copy,  by  the  compofitor's  repeating  a 
irord  twice  in  the  fame  line.    So,  in  Hamlet  : 

M  My  ni<ws  ihall  ht  the  nevus  [r.  fruit]  to  that  great  feaft/* 
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To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellefpont; 

Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace. 

Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 

Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge* 

Swallow  them  up. — ^Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven,* 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  facred  vow  [^Kneels. 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

I^GO.  Do  not  rife  yet. — 

[Kneels. 
Witnefs,  you  ever-burning  lights  above ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about! 
Witnefs,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution*  of  his  wit,  hands,  hearty 


Again,  ibidem: 

«•  The  fpirit,  upon  whofe  fpirit  depend  and  reft,"  &c. 
inftead  of  upon  whofe  iveah    The  corredion  was  made  by  Mr* 
Pope.    Malonb. 

•  a  capable  and  nvide  re^tfige  — ]    Capable  perhaps  figoifiei 

ample,  capacious.     So,  in  As  you  like  it : 

*•  The  cicatrice  and  capable  impreflure." 
Again  in  Pierce  Fennilejfe  his  Supplication  to  the  De^iU  by  Naflie, 
1 592 :  **  Then  belike,  quoth  I,  you  make  this  word,  E^emoD,  a 
capable  name,  of  Gods,  of  men,  of  devils/' 

It  may,  however,  mcTin  judicious.  In  Hamlet  the  word  is  often 
ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  intelligent.  What  Othello  fays  in  another  place 
feems  to  favour  this  latter  interpretation  : 

*•  Good ;  good ;— ^the  jufiice  of  it  pleafes  roe." 

Malovi. 

Capable  means,  I  fuppofe,  comprehenfi've.     Stbevens. 

'  by  yond*  marble  heanjen^     In  Soliman  and  Fer/edot  1595^ 

I  find  the  fame  exprcflion : 

"  Now  by  the  marble  face  of  the  welkin,"  &c. 

StE  EVENS. 

So,  in  Marfton's  Antonio  and  Mellida^  1 602  : 

*'  And  pleas'd  the  marble  heavens."    Malone. 
^  The  execution — ]     The  ^i^  quarto  xtiA'^^-^xcellency. 

Stbbvbns. 

By  execution  Shakfpearc  meant  employment  or  txercife.  So,  ip 
Xfvr'x  Labour^ s  Loft  •« 
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To  wrong'd  Othello's  fervice !  let  him  command. 
And  to  obey  (hall  be  in  me  remorfe. 
What  bloody  work  foever.^ 

"  Full  of  comparifons  and  wounding  Houts, 
"  Which  you  on  all  eftates  will  exttu/f/* 
The  quarto,  1622,  reads — ham/,     Malone. 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  CrtJ/sda  : 

**  In  fclleft  manner  execute  your  arms,"     Stebvens. 

'  ■  ht  him  command ^ 

And  to  (sbey  Jhall  be  in  me  rrmor/e^ 

What  bloodj  work  foever.]  lago  devotes  himfelf  to  wronged 
Othello,  and  fays.  Let  him  command  <whatcver  bloodj  hnfinefs^  and 
in  me  it  (hall  be  an  a^,  not  of  cruelty,  but  of  tenderne/s^  to  obey 
him\  not  of  malice  to  others,  but  of  tendemejs  for  him.  If  this 
icnfe  be  thought  too  violent,  I  fee  nothing  better  than  to  follow 
Mr.  Pope's  reading,  as  it  is  improved  by  Mr.  'I  heobald.  Joh  nson. 
The  quarto,  1622,  has  not  the  words — in  me.  They  firft  ap- 
peared in  the  folio.     Theobald  reads — Kor  to  obey,  &c. 

Malonb. 
Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one  ;  and  I 
can  only  claim  the  merit  of  fupporting  his  fenfe  of  the  word  remorfe^ 
J.  e.  pity^  by  the  following  inftances. 

In  Lord  Surrey's  tranflation  of  the  4th  Mneid,  Dido  fays  to  her 
filler: 

•'  Sifter  I  crave  thou  have  remorfe  of  me." 
Again,  in  King  Edivard  III.  1599,  that  Prince  /peaking  to  the 
citizens  of  Calais : 

«*  But  for  yourfelves,  look  you  for  no  remorfe,'* 
Again,  in  Sir  Clyomon  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,  I J99  : 

**  Who  taketh  no  remorfe  of  womankind." 
Again,  in  Sir  John  Olden  file  ^  1600: 

"   Here  ftand  I,  craving  no  remorfe  at  all." 
I  could  add  many  more  inftances,  but  (hall  content  myfelf  to 
obferve  that  the  fentiment  of  lago  bears  no  fmall  refemblance  to 
that  of  Arviragus  in  Cymbel'me  : 

**  I'd  let  a  pariih  of  fuch  Clotens  blood, 
"  And  praife  myfelf  for  charity."  Stbevbns. 
Before  I  faw  Dr.  Johnfon's  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  my  opinion 
of  this  paOfage  was  formed,  and  written,  and  thus  1  underftood  it : 
"  Let  him  command  any  bloody  budnefs,  and  to  obey  him  ihall  be 
in  me  an  adl  of  pity  and  compaffion  for  wrong'd  Othello."  Remorfe 
frequently  fignibes  pity,  mercy,  compailion,  or  a  tendemefs  of 
Iiean^  unattended  with  the  ftings  of  a  guilty  confcience*    Soj  ia 
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Oth.  I  greet  thy  love. 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bouo- 

teous, 
And  will  upon  the  inftant  put  thee  to't : 
Within  thefe  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  fay. 
That  Caflio's  not  alive. 

Iago.  My  friend  is  dead;  'tis  done,  at  your  re- 
quell :  ^ 
But  let  her  live. 

Oth.        Damn  her,  lewd  minx!  O,  damn  herP 
Come,  go  with  me  apart;  I  will  withdraw. 
To  furnifh  me  with  fome  fwift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.    Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

IjGo.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [Exeunt. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  AB.  IV.  fc.  lii.  the  crimddi 
Eglamour  is  called  remorfefuU  So«  in  King  Richard  III.  Ad  IIL 
fc  yii: 

*♦  As  well  we  know  your  tendernefs  of  heart, 
•*  And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remor/e,*' 

So,  in  Holinlhed's  Conqueft  of  Ireland,  P«  "3  •  ** to  han 

remorfe  and  companion  upon  others  diftreffes ;"  and  in  the  dedica- 
tion, **  to  have  regard  and  remorfe  to  your  faid  land."     Tollet. 

Some  of  the  examples  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  J  have  omitted, 
as  I  think  thoiie  alreaay  inierted  are  fufficient  to  prove  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Mr.  M.  Mafon  fays,  he  may  venture  to  aflert,  that 
Shakfpeare  feldom  if  ever  ufes  the  word  in  any  other  fenie.    Rebd. 

If  I  am  not  deceived,  this  paffage  has  been  entirclj  iniftakeo. 
I  read: 

'  let  him  command. 

An*  to  obey  Jball  be  in  me  remorfe. 
What  bloody  bufinefs  ever — . 
And  for  if  is  fufficiently  common :  and  Othello's  impatienct 
breaks  off* the  fentence;  I  think,  with  additional  beauty.  FAHMEt. 
What  bloody  work  foever.]     So  the  quartos.     The  folio — 
What  bloody  bufinefs  ever.     Stebvems. 

* at  your  requeft  :^     Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  1622, 

reads— <7/^o»  requcft.    Ma  lone. 

7  O,  damn  her !^  Thus  the  quarto,  1622*  Folio:  O  danm 
her,  damn  her.    Malonb. 
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S  C  E  N  E     IV. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clown. 

Des.  Do  you  know,  firrah,  where  lieutenant  Caflio 
lies? 

Clo.  I  dare  not  fay,  he  lies  any  where. 
Des.  Why,  man? 

Clo.  He  is  a  foldier ;  and  for  me  to  fay  a  foldier 
lies,  is  dabbing. 

Des.  Go  to ;  Where  lodges  he  ? 

Clo.  To  tell  you*  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell 
you  where  I  lie. 

Des.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clo.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges;  and  for  me 
to  devife  a  lodging,  and  fay — he  lies  here,  or  he 
lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  my  own  throat. 

Des.  Can  you  enquire  him  out,  and  be  edified 
by  report  ? 

Clo.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him;  that  is, 
make  queftions,  and  by  them  anfwcr.' 


'  To  tell  you  &c.]  This  and  the  following  fpeech  are  wanting  in 
the  firft  qaarto.     Stebvens. 

9  Clown.  /  iv'tll  catechlzje  the  tvorlifor  him ;  that  is,  make  fuef. 
ikus,  and  by  them  anfiver.]  This  Clenum  b  a  fool  to  fome  porpoJe. 
He  was  to  go  feek  for  one ;  he  (ays,  he  will  afk  for  him,  and  by 
hit  own  qix&ons  make  anfwer.  Without  doubt  we  Aiould  read-^ 
and  bid  them  amfwer ;  i.  e.  the  world ;  thofe  whom  he  queftions. 

Warburtom. 

Tbcic  is  DO  ncceflity  for  changbg  the  text.    It  u  the  clown's 
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Des.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither  :  tell  him, 
I  have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and  hope,  all 
will  be  well. 

Clo.  To  do  this,  is  within  the  compafs  of  man's 
wit ;  and  therefore  1  will  attempt  the  doing  it.' 

[Exit. 
Des.   Where  fhould  I  lofe  that  handkerchief, 
Emilia? 

Emil.  I  know  not,  madam. 

Des.   Believe  me,   I  had  rather  have  loft  mj 
purfe 
Full  of  cruzadoes.*     And,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs 


play  to  wrench  what  b  faid,  from  its  proper  meaniog.  Sir  T. 
More  hath  briefly  worked  his  charafter :  *'  he  plaieth  the  iefter, 
nowe  with  ikoffinge,  and  nowe  with  his  overthwarte  woords»  to  pro- 
voke all  to  laughter."  His  defign  here  was  to  propofe  fuch  quei^ 
dons  as  might  elicit  the  information  fought  for  from  him»  and 
therefore,  b  y  his  queftions  he  might  be  enabled  to  anfwrr. 

Hemlet. 

-  ■  ■  and  hy  them  anfwer.]  i.  e.  and  by  them,  nubem  amfwend^ 
form  my  own  anfwer  to  you.  The  quaintnefs  of  the  exprefficm  is 
in  charader.  Bj  is  found  both  in  the  quarto,  1622*  and  the 
folio. 

The  modem  editors,  following  a  quarto  of  no  authority,  printed 
in  1630,  read — and  m^i^  them  anfwer.     M alone. 

9  To  do  this,  is  within  the  compafs  of  roan's  wit ;  atid  therefrrt 
&C.]  So,  in  King  Lear  ; 

*'  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  wild  oats ; 
'*  Ifitbeniansnvork^  VUdoii.*'     Malome. 

*  ..  ■  cru%ado€s.'\  A  Portuguefe  coin,  in  value  three  (hiUiiigs 
ftcrling.     Grey. 

So  called  from  the  crofs  flamped  upon  it.    Johnson. 

The  exad  value  of  a  cruzado  is  here  of  no  importance,  nor  does 
it  appear  precifely  what  it  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  By  a  mer- 
canule  friend  I  am  informed,  that  there  are  at  prefcnt  three  forts. 
The  imaginary  one  of  the  value  of  2s.  or  2s.  |,  like  the  Englilh 
pound,  is  only  a  denomination,  and  not  a  coin.  The  two  other  forts 
are  really  coins,  and  all  the  three  difici  in  value.    Riid, 
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As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Emil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des.  Who,  he  ?  I  think,  the  fun,  where  he  was 
born. 
Drew  all  fuch  humours  from  him. 

Emil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Caflio 
Be  caird  to  him.' — How  is't  with  you,  my  lord? 

Enter  Othello. 

Oth.  Well,  my  good  lady : — [Afide.']  O,  hardncfs 
to  diffemble ! — 
How  do  you,  Defdemona  ? 

Des.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Oth.  Give  me  your  hand :    This  hand  is  moid, 
my  lady. 

Des.  It  yet  has  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  forrow. 

O'TH.     This    argues    fruitfulnefs,    and    liberal 
heart ; — 
Hot,  hot,  and  moift:*  This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  fequcfter  from  liberty,  fading  and  prayer, 

«  xWlCajffio 

Be  calVd  to  bim.'\   Thus  the  folio.  The  qaarto,  1 6229  reads—* 
Let  Caffio  be  call'd  to  him.     M alone. 

*  //5/,  bitf  andmoift*\  Ben  Jonfon  feems  to  have  attempted  a 
ridicule  on  this  pafTage,  in  Every  Man  tmt  of  bis  Humour,  Aft  V. 
fc.  ii.  where  Sogiiardo  fays  to  Saviolina  :  ••  How  does  my  fweet 
lady  ?  bst  and  m-Aft  f  beautiful  and  lufty  ?"     Steeve ns. 

Ben  Jonfon  was  ready  enough  on  all  occadons  to  depreciate  and 
ridicule  our  author,  but  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  believe,  he  muft 
be  acquitted ;  for  E'very  Man  out  of  bis  Humour  was  printed  in 
160O9  and  written  probably  in  the  preceding  year;  at  which  time, 
we  are  almoil  certain  that  Otbello  had  not  Dc«n  exhibited. 

Malonb. 
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Much  caftigation,  excrcife  devout  ;^ 
For  here's  a  young  and  fweating  devil  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.     'Tis  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Des.  You  may,  indeed^  fay  fb  ; 

For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

0th.  a  liberal  hand :  The  hearts,  of  old,  gave 
hands ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — hands,  not  hearts.^ 

* exercirt  devout  i]  £jirprr^  was  the  religioas  teim.  Htmj 

the  feventh  (fays  Bacon)  *'  had  the  fortone  of  a  true  cbri/Ha  u 
well  as  of  a  great  king,  in  living  exercifed,  and  djdng  rrpcnfant." 

So»  Lord  Haftines  m  Kimg  Richard  III.  Ayn  to  m  prieft : 
*•  I  am  in  debt  for  your  laft  exercifem* 

Sec  VoL  X.  p.  572,  n.  7.    Malone* 

*  —  The  hearts  f  of  old ^  gave  hands ; 
But  our  nenr  heraldry  u — hands,  not  hearts.]  It  is  CfidcDt  that 
the  fixft  line  fhould  be  read  thus : 

The  hands  of  old  gaivt 'hearts ; 
otherwife  it  would  be  no  reply  to  the  preceding  words, 

"  For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart/' 
Not  fo,  fays  her  hufband :  The  hands  of  old  indeed  gave  hearts  \  hat 
the  cuftom  novj  is  to  give  hands  vjithouf  hearts »     The  cxpreffion  rf 
9ievj  heraldry  was  a  fatirical  allufion  to  the  times.     Soon  after  Kint 

iames  the  Firft  came  to  the  crown,  he  created  the  new  dienitf  « 
aroncts  for  money.  Amongft  their  other  prerogatives  of  Lonoar, 
they  had  an  addition  to  their  paternal  arms^  of  a  haixi  guUs  in  n 
efcutcheon  argent.  And  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that  this  was  the 
fievj  heraldry  alluded  to  by  our  author :  bv  which  he  iniinoates, 
that  fome  then  created  had  hands  indeed,  but  not  btarts  ;  that  is, 
money  to  pay  for  the  creation^  but  no  virtue  to  pnrchaie  the  hmm. 
But  the  fined  part  of  the  poet's  addrefs  in  this  allufion,  is  the  cotn- 
pliment  he  pays  to  his  old  miftrefs  Elizabeth.  For  James's  preteooe 
for  railing  money  by  this  creation,  was  the  redadion  of  Ulfler,  and 
other  parts  of  Ireland ;  the  memory  of  which  he  would  perpetuate 
by  that  addition  to  their  arms,  it  bcine  the  arms  of  Ulfter.  No^ 
the  method  ufcd  by  Elizabeth  in  the  reduAion  of  that  kingdom  wis 
fo  different  from  this,  the  dignities  fhe  conferred  being  on  thofe 
who  employed  x\i€\tfteel^  and  not  their  ^/t/ in  this  fervicc,  that  no- 
thing could  add  more  to  her  glory,  than  the  being  compared  to  her 
fucceffor  in  this  point  of  view:  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  the  dra- 
matick  poets  of  that  time  to  fatirize  the  ignominy  of  James's  reign* 
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Des.  I  cannot  fpeak  of  this.     Come  now  your 
promife. 

So  Fletcher,  in  The  Fair  Maid  ef  th  Inn.  One  fays,  I  wli /e$ut 
$bee  id  Amhoyna  in  the  Eaft  Indies  for  pepper.  The  other  replies,  7# 
Ambojna  ?  /$  I  might  he  pepper  d.  Again,  in  the  fame  play,  a  failor 
iajrs,  De/pi/e  mot  this  pitch  d  cattvas^  the  time  ovas,  lue  have  knowm 
them  lined nuith  Spanijb  ducats.     W a rburton. 

The  hiftorical  obiervation  is  very  judicioos  and  acote,  bat  of  the 
emendation  there  is  no  need.  She  fays,  that  her  hand  gave  awajr 
her  heart.  He  goes  on  with  his  fafpicion,  amd  the  hand  which  he 
had  before  call^/rowi,  he  now  terms  liberal \  then  proceeds  tore- 
mark,  that  the  hand  <was  formerly  grven  hj  the  heart ;  but  now  U 
•either  gives  it,  nor  is  given  by  it.    Johnson. 

I  think,  with  Dr.  Warborton,  that  the  new  order  of  baronets  is 
here  again  alluded  to.     See  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wmdfor^  Vol.  UL 
Ji.  356,  and  Spelman's  Epigram  there  cited  : 
*•  — —  florentis  nomen  honoris 

**  Indicat  in  clypei  fronte  cruenta  manus.  -... 

"  Non  quod  fsevi  aliquid,  ant  ftrido  fbrtiter  enfe 

**  Hoftibus  occifis  geflerit  ifte  cohors."    Blackstoni. 

The  reader  will  not  find  the  epigram  alluded  to  by  Sir  Wniiam 
Blackftone,  in  the  page  to  which  l£  has  referred  fin  my  edition], 
for  I  have  omitted  that  part  of  hb  note,  (an  omimon  of  which  I 
have  there  given  notice,)  becaufe  it  appeared  to  roe  extremely  im. 
probable  t£t  any  paflage  in  that  play  mould  allude  to  an  event  that 
did  not  take  place  till  1611.  The  omitted  words  I  add  here/ 
(diftinguiihing  them  by  Italick  charaders,)  as  they  may  appear  to 
add  weight  to  his  opinion  and  that  of  Dr.  Warburton. 

"  Ifffp'^  ^^^  "  *«  oblique  refleSion  on  the  prodigality  of  Jamet 
Aefirft  in  beftovting  thefe  honours,  and  ereSing  a  nevj  order  of  knight^ 
hood  called  baronets ;  nvhich  fevj  of  the  ancient  gentry  •would  cmsde* 
fctmd  to  accept.  See  Sir  Henry  Spelmau't  epigram  on  them,  GtoiS. 
/•  76,  'which  ends  thus  : 

••  — ^— ^^—  dum  cauponare  recufant 

**  Ex  vera  geniti  nobilitate  viri; 
••  Interea  e  caulis  hie  prorepit,  ille  tahemis, 
•*  Et  modofit  dominus,  qui  modofervus  erat* 
See  another ftroke  at  them  in  Othello."     Malone. 
My  refped  for  the  fentiments  of  Sir  William  Blackftone  migh^ 
have  induced  me  to  print  both  them,  and  the  epigram  referred  Co^ 
in  both  places,  even  if  the  preceding  remark  of  Mr.  Malone  had 
not,  in  this  fecond  inilance,  afforded  them  an  apt  introdu^on. 

Stebvbms. 
our  arw  heraldry.  Sec]   I  bdieve  this  to  be  only  a  Bgatu 
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Oths  What  promifc,  chuck  ? 

,  live  cxpreffion,  without  the  lead  reference  to  king  James's  creation 
of  baronets.  The  abfurdity  of  making  Othello  fo  familiar  with 
Britifh  heraldry,  the  utter  want  of  conbftency  as  well  as  policy  b 
any  fneer  of  Shakibeare  at  the  badge  of  honours  inftituted  by  a 
Prince  whom  on  all  other  occafions  he  was  folicirous  to  flatter,  and 
at  whofe  court  this  very  piece  was  aded  in  1615,  moft  ftrongly  in- 
cline me  to  queftion  the  propriety  of  Dr.  Warburton's  hiftorical  ex- 
planation.    Steevbns. 

To  almoft  every  fentence  of  Dr.  Warburton's  note,  an  obje^on 
may  be  taken ;  but  I  have  preferved  it  as  a  fpeciraen  of  this  com- 
mentator's manner. 

It  is  not  true  that  king  James  created  the  order  of  baronets  fsm 
after  he  came  to  the  throne.  It  was  created  in  the  year  1611.— 
The  conceit  that  by  the  word  itearts  the  poet  meant  to  allude  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  men  dillinguifhod 
themfelves  by  their  Jiee/,  and  that  by  bands  thofe  courtiers  were 
pointed  at,  who  ferved  her  inglorious  fucceflbr  only  by  their  goU, 
IS  too  fanciful  to  deferve  an  anfwer. 

Thus  Dt,  Warburton's  note  ftood  as  it  ajmared  originally  b 
Theobald's  edition ;  but  in  his  own,  by  way  of  confirmation  of  his 
notion,  we  are  told,  that  <*  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  (atirical 
poets  of  that  timetofatirtfe  the  ignominy  of  James's  reign ;"  and  for 
thisaflcrtion  we  are  referred  to  Fletcher's  ftf/r  Mai^  of  the  Iwm.  But, 
unluckily,  it  appears  from  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  a 
Mf.  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Vol.  IL  that  Fletcher's  pliyi 
were  generally  performed  at  court  foon  after  they  were  firft  exhibit- 
ed at  the  theatre,  and  we  may  be  afliired  that  he  would  not  ventiut 
to  offend  his  courtly  auditors.  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Itta,  indeed, 
never  was  performed  before  King  James,  being  the  laft  play  hot 
one  that  Fletcher  wrote,  and  not  produced  till  the  2 2d  of  Jan. 
1625-6,  after  the  death  both  of  its  author  and  king  James;  but 
when  it  was  written,  he  mud,  from  the  circumllances  already  men- 
tioned, have  had  the  court  before  his  eyes. 

In  various  parts  of  our  poet's  works  he  has  alluded  to  the  cofiom 
of  plighting  troth  by  the  union  of  hands, 
bo,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hjmess  did  our  hands 

"  Unite  co-mutual  in  moft  facred  bands." 
Again,  in  The  Temp'Ji,  which  was  probably  written  at  no  grail 
diilance  of  time  from  the  play  before  us : 

"  Mir.  My  hufband  then  ? 

•*  Fer,  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 

*•  As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom.     Mit'%  my  baud. 

«•  Mir.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  ia't.'* 
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Des.  I  have  fent  to  bid  Caflio  come  fpeak  with 
you. 

0th.  I  have  a  fait  and  fuUcn  rheum  ^*  offeads  me; 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Des.  Here,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  which  I  gave  you. 

Des.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

0th.  Not? 

Des.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  is  a  fault : 

That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give ; " 


The  hearts  of  old,  fays  Othello,  didated  the  union  of  handf, 
which  formerly  were  joined  with  the  hearts  of  the  parties  in  them  ; 
bat  in  our  modem  marriages,  hands  alone  are  united,  without 
hearts.  Such  evidently  is  the  plain  meanine  of  the  words.  I  do 
not,  however,  undertake  to  maintain  that  the  poet,  when  he  ufed 
the  word  heraldry^  had  not  the  new  order  of  baronets  in  his  thoughts, 
without  intending  any  fatirical  allufion.     Malonb. 

• /alt  and  {wMtn  rheum ]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.  The 

folio,  iox/ullen,  hzs/orry.     Malonb. 

SulUn,  that  is,  a  rheutn  obftinatelj  trwhlejame.  I  think  this  better* 

Johnson. 

'  That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  gi^ce ;]  In  the  account  of  this  tre- 
mendous handkerchief,  are  fome  particulars,  which  lead  me  to  think 
that  here  is  an  allufion  to  a  fad,  heightened  by  poetical  imagery. 
It  is  the  praftice  in  the  caftem  regions,  for  perfons  of  both  fexes 
to  carr)'  nandkerchiefs  very  corioufly  wrought.  In  the  MS.  papers 
of  Sir  John  Chardin,  that  great  oriental  traveller,  is  a  paffage 
which  fully  defcribes  the  cuflom.  "  The  mode  of  wrougl^t  hand- 
kerchiefs (fays  this  learned  enquirer),  is  general  in  Arabia,  in  Sy- 
ria, ih  Paleliine,  and  generally  in  all  the  Tnrkilh  empire.  They 
arc  wrought  with  a  ne^le,  and  it  is  the  amufement  of  the  fair  fex 
there,  as  among  us  the  making  tapeftry  and  lace.  The  young  wo- 
men make  them  for  their  fathers,  their  brothers,  and  by  way  of 
preparation  before  hand  for  their  fpoufes,  beftowing  them  as  favours 
on  their  lovers.  1  hey  have  them  almoil  conftantly  in  their  hands 
in  ihofe  warm  countries,  to  wipe  off  fwcat."    But  whether  this 
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She  was  a  charmer,^  and  could  almofl:  read 

The  thoughts  of  people:  (he  told  her,  while  flic 

kept  it, 
*Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  fubdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love;  but  if  ftie  loft  it. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  fpirits  (hould  hunt 
After  new  fancies:  She,  dying,  gave  it  mc; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive. 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  fo :  and  take  heed  oft. 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye; 
To  lofe  or  give't  away,*  were  fuch  perdition. 
As  nothing  elfe  could  match. 

Des.  Is  it  poflible? 

circumftance  eyer  came  to  Shakfpeare's  knowledge,  and  gire  6& 
Co  the  incident,  I  am  not  able  to  determine*    Wb  a  ll  b  r. 

Shakfpeare  found  in  Cinthio's  novel  the  incident  of  D^demona'f 
lofinga  handkerchief  finely  wrought  ^in  Morifco  work,  whidi  bad 
been  prefented  to  her  by  her  ha(band«  or  rather  of  its  being  ftokn 
from  her  by  the  villain  who  afterwards  by  his  machinations  robbed 
her  of  her  life.  The  eaftern  ciiftom  of  brides  prefentine  fuch  gifts 
to  their  hufbands,  certainly  did  not  gh;e  rife  to  the  incident  oo 
which  this  tragedy  turns,  though  Shakfpeare  fhould  (eem  to  hare 
been  apprized  of  it.  However  the  preceding  note  is  retained  ai 
slluftrative  of  the  paHage  before  us,     Malonb. 

9  She  nvas  a  charmer,]  In  Deut^  xviii.  1 1.  there  is  an  injonAion, 
•*  Let  none  be  found  among  you  that  is  a  charmer.**  In  Perhmi 
'Difcourfe  of  the  Damned  Art  of  Witchcraft^  8  vo.-j  6 1  o.  it  is  (aid  that 
**  Inchantment  is  the  workmg  of  wonders  by  a  char  me 'C*  and  a 
charm  is  afterwards  defined,  "  a  fpell  or  verfe,  coniiiling  of  ftrange 
words,  ufed  as  a  iigne  or  watchword  to  the  Devil  to  caufe  him  to 
worke  wonders."  In  this  Difcourfe  is  an  enumeration  of  ths 
wonders  done  by  inchanters,  as  raifing  ftorms  and  tenapefts,  &c. 
and  at  the  conclufion  it  is  faid,  **  by  witches  we  underfland 

not  thofe  only  which  kill  and  torment,  but  all  diviners,  cbarmert^ 
jugglers,  all  wizzards,  commonly  called  wife  men  and  wife  women; 
yea,  whofoever  do  any  thing  (knowing  what  they  do}  which  cannot 
be  effcded  by  nature  or  art."     Rebd. 

*  ^'o  lofe  crginj't  a'way,']  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.  The  folig— 
To  lofe'/  &c.     S  T  E  E  v  E  w  s. 
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Oth.  *Tis  true:  there's  magick  in  the  web  of  it: 
A  fibyl,'  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
The  fun  to  make*  two  hundred  compafTes, 
In  her  prophetick  fury  few*dthe  work: 
The  worms  were  hallowed,  that  did  breed  the  filk; 
And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy/  which  the  (kilful    • 
Confcrv'd  of  maidens'  hearts.* 


'  AfihyU  ^c]  This  circamSance  perhaps  is  imitated  by  Ben 
Jonfon  in  Tbt  Sad  Shepherd: 

**  A  Gypfan  lady,  and  a  right  beldame, 

•«  Wrought  it  by  moonlhine  for  me,  and  ftar-light,'*  &c. 

bTiEVEKS. 
*  — ^—  number*  d  ■ 

The  fuH  to  make  ^f.]     Thus  the  quarto,  1622.     The  folia 
^Aocourfe.     Stebvens. 

That  is,  niimbtred  the  fiut's  coarfes  :  badly  exprefled. 

Warburton. 
The  exprcffion  is  not  very  infrequent :  we  fay,  /  counted  the  clock 
ioftrikefour ;  fo  ihe  number  d  the  fun  to  cmrfe^  to  run  Auw  hmudred 
^wb^m;^/,  two  hundred  annual  circuits.    Johnson. 

Iliaye  preferred  the  original  reading,  becanie  we  have  in  Hamlet : 
**  When  yon  fame  ftar,  that's  eaftward  fWmi  the  pole, 
**  Had  made  his  courfe,  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven." 

Malonr« 

'  And  it  tvas  djd  in  mummy,]  The  balfamick  liquor  runnxn^^ 
from  mummies  was  fbrmerl)''  celebrated  for  its  anti-epileptick  vir- 
tues. We  are  now  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the  c|ualities  afcrtbed 
m>  it  art  all  imaginary ;  and  yet  this  fimciful  medicine  ilill  holds  a 
place  in  the  principal  diop  where  drugs  are  fold.  So,  in  The  Bird 
im  a  Cage,  by  Shirley,  1635 . 

*•  ..— ^  make  mmmmj  of  t9Y  flcfh,  and  fell  me  to  the  apothe* 
caries." 
Again,  in  The  Honeft  Lawyer,  1616 : 

**  That  I  might  tear  their  flelh  in  mammocks,  raife 
<«  y^y  lofTcs,  from  their  carcafes  tom'd  mummy  J* 
'  Mammy,  however,  is  ftifl  much  coveted  by  painters,  as  a  tran(pa« 
iCDt  brown  colour  that  throws  a  warmth  into  their  ihadows. 

Steevens. 
•  —which  the  Jkilful 
Confers' d  of  maidens*  hearts.]  Thus  Ac  fWio.  The  quarto  wads : 

with  thefiilful 

.    Cwferves,  &c.     Stebvens. 
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Des.  Indeed!  is*t  true? 

0th.  Mod  veritable ;  therefore  look  to't  welL 

Des.  Then  'would  to  heaven,  that  I  had  never 
feen  it. 

Oth.  Ha!  wherefore? 

Des.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  ftartingly  and  rafli?* 
Oth.  Is't  loft?  is't  gone?  {peak,  is  it  out  of  the 
way? 

Des.  Heaven  blefs  us ! 

Oth.  Say  you  ? 

Des.  It  is  not  loft;  But  what  an  if  it  were? 

Oth.  Ha! 

Des.  I  fay,  it  is  not  loft. 

Oth.  Fetch't,  let  me  fee  it. 

Des.  Why,  fo  I  can,  fir,  but  I  will  not  now; 
This  is  a  trick,  to  put  me  from  my  fuit ; 
I  pray,  let  Caflio  be  receiv'd  again. 

Oth.  Fetch  me  that  handkerchief:    my  mind 
mifgives. 

Des.  Come,  come ; 
You'll  never  meet  a  more  fufficient  man. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief, — 

Des.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Caflio.' 

Oth.  The  handkerchief, — 

Des.  a  man  that,  all  his  time, 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortune  on  your  lovc; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you ; — 

Oth.  The  handkerchief,— 


*  r/7/^.']  is<vehemffit,  liolent.     Johnson. 

'  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Crffio,]  1  his  and  the  following  (hoit  fpeech 
are  omitted  in  all  ancient  editions  but  the  firil  quarto* 

Stbsysvi* 
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Des.  In  footh. 
You  are  to  blame. 

Oth.  Away !  [Exit  Othello. 

Emil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Des.  I  ne*er  faw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  fome  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  moft  unhappy  in  the  lofs  of  it. 

Emil.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  (hows  us  a  man :  • 
They  are  all  but  ftomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full. 
They  belch  us.  Look  you !  Caflio,  and  my  hufband. 

Enter  Iago  and  Cassio. 

Iago.  There  is  no  other  way ;  'tis  (he  muft  do*t; 
And,  io,  the  happinefs !  go,  and  importune  her. 
Des.  How  now,  good  Caflio?  what's  the  news 
with  you  ? 

•  *Tis  not  a  year  or  tnxfojhotvs  as  a  mani\  From  this  line  it' 
may  be  conje^ured,  that  the  author  intended  the  adion  of  this 
play  tobeconfidered  as  longer  than  is  marked  by  any  note  of  time. 
oince  their  arrival  at  Cyprus,  to  which  they  were  hurried  on  their 
wedding-night,  the  fable  feems  to  have  been  in  one  continual  pro- 
grcGy  nor  can  I  fee  any  vacuity  into  which  z,year  or  t*wo^  or  even 
a  month  or  two»  could  be  put.  On  the  night  of  Othello's  arrival, 
a  feaft  was  proclaimed  ;  at  that  feall  Caflio  was  degraded,  and  im- 
mediately applies  to  Defdemona  to  get  him  reftored.  Iago,  indeed 
aklviies  Othello  to  hold  him  off  awhile,  but  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  has  been  held  off  long.  A  little  longer  interval 
would  increafe  the  probability  of  the  ftory,  though  it  might  violate 
the  rules  of  the  drama.     Sec  Aft  V.  fc.  ii.    Johnson. 

This  line  has  no  reference  to  the  doration  of  the  aftion  of  this 
play,  or  to  the  length  of  lime  that  Defdemona  had  been  married. 
What  Emilia  fays,  is  a  fort  of  proverbial  remark,  of  ^neral  appli- 
cation, where  a  definite  time  is  put  for  an  indefinite.  Behdes, 
there  is  no  neceffity  for  fixing  the  commencement  of  Emilia  s^^ar  - 
9r  ttvo,  to  the  time  of  the  marriage  or  the  opening  of  the  piece. 
She  would  with  more  propriety  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the 
acquaintance  and  intimacy  between  the  married  couple,  which 
might  extend  beyond  that  period.    Stbb vb ns. 
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Cjs.  Madam,  my  former  fuit:  I  do  befeech  you. 
That,  by  your  virtuous  means,  I  may  again 
Exift,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  duty  of  my  heart,^ 
Entirely  honour;  I  would  not  be  delayed: 
If  my  offence  be  of  fuch  mortal  kind. 
That  neither  fervice  paft,  nor  prefent  forrows. 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity. 
Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again. 
But  to  know  fo  muft  be  my  benefit ;  * 
So  (hall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content. 
And  fhut  myfelf  up  in  fome  other  courfc. 
To  fortune's  alms.* 


»  —  the  doty  of  my  heart,']     The  elder  quarto  reads, 
■  the  duty  of  my  hearty         . 

The  author  ufed  the  more  proper  wordj  and  then  changed  it  I 
fuppofe,  for  faftiionablc  diAioh ;  [^"  the  ofice  of  mv  heart,"  the 
reading  of  the  folio ;]  but,  as  falhion  is  a  very  weak  protedreis, 
the  old  word  is  now  ready  to  refume  its  place.    Johnson. 

-  A  careful  comparifon  of  the  quartos  and  folio  inclines  me  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  variations  which  are  found  in  the  later 
copy,  did  not  come  from  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare.  See  p.  3 1 4,  n.  4. 
That  duty  was  the  word  intended  here,  is  highly  probable  from 
other  paflaees  in  his  works.     So,  in  his  26th  Sotinet : 

*«  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vaiTalage 

«*  Thy  merit  has  my  duty  ftrongly  knit." 
Again,  in  his  Dedication  of  Lucrece,  to  Lord  Soathamptoo : 
««  Were  my  worth  greater,  ray  duty  would  (hew  greater;  mem 
time,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  lordlhip."    Ma  lone. 

Office  may  be  the  true  reading.     So,  in  Antony  and  CUofatra: 

*'  his  goodly  eyes — now  turn 

•«  The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view,"  &c.    Stbevixj. 
*  But  10  knonjo/o  mufi  he  my  benefit ;] 

'*  Si  nequco  placidas  affari  Cacfaris  aures^ 

**  Saltem  aliquis  veniat,  qui  mihi  dicat,  abL"  Johnsok. 
5  And  (hut  myfilf  up  in  fome  other  courfe. 
To  fortune*  s  alms.']     Shoot  is  the  reading  of  one  of  the  early 
-quartos.     I'he  folio,  and  all  the  modern  editions^  have — 
And fliut  mjifilf  up .    Johnson. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  this  reading  to  be  the  tme  one*    Tbc 
1 
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Des.  Alas!  thrice-gentle  Caflio, 

idea  fcems  taken  from  the  coofinement  of  a  monaftick  life.  The 
words,  forced  content ,  help  to  confirm  the  foppofiuon.  The  mean- 
ing will  therefore  be»  **  I  will  put  on  a  conftrained  appearance  of 
bemg  contented  y  and  (hat  myfelf  up  in  a  difierent  courfe  of  life, 
no  longer  to  depend  on  my  own  eForts,  but  to  wait  for  relief  from 
riie  accidental  hand  of  charity." 

Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  expreffion  in  Macbeth : 

«<  ■   xadj^at  up 

•*  In  meafurelefs  content." 
Again,  in  AlVi  ivell  that  ends  tveli: 

*<  Whofe  hafeft  ftars  do  fiut  us  up  \xi  wifhes." 

STBBVBNt. 

The  quarto,  1622,  reads — And^w/  my/cif  &c.    I  think,  with 
Mr.  Steevens,  that  it  was  a  corruption,  and  that  the  reading  of  the 
folio  is  the  true  one. 
Hanmer  reads : 

And  (hoot  ntjfelf  n^nfime  other  cmnfe, 
^0  fortune's  aims, 
T§  fortune's  alms  means,  waiting  patiently  for  whatever  bounty 
fortune  or  chance  may  beftow  upon  me. 

We  have  the  fame  uncommon  phrafe  in  King  Lear  : 

•*  Let  your  ttudy 

**  Be  to  content  your  lord,  who  hath  receiv'd  you 
«•  At  fortune*  s  alms.'*     M  A  Lo  N  E. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Steevens  in  approving  of  the  prefent  reading, 
nor  of  courfe,  in  his  explanation  of  this  paflage,  but  think  the 
quarto  right,  which  reads>^/  inftead  oi  fiut. — To  fay  that  a  man 
will  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a  courfe  of  life,  is  lan^age  fuch  as  Shak- 
fpeare would  never  make  ufe  of,  even  in  his  moft  whim(ical  or 
licentious  moments. 

One  of  the  meanings  of  the  verb  tojhoot,  h  to  pufh  fuddenfy,  or 
to  pujb  fbrmtard \  and  in  that  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  this  place.  Caffio 
means  to  fay,  that  if  he  finds  he  has  no  chance  of  regaining  the 
£ivour  of  the  general,  he  will  pu(h  forward  into  fome  other  line 
of  life,  and  fc^  his  fortune ;  but  I  think  it  probable  we  ought  to 
read: 

And  (hoot  utyfelf  wipoti/ome  other  courfe, 
ioftead  of  up  in  fome  other  courfe.    M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  explanation  is  a  very  forced  one. — It  appears 
from  the  information  of  lago,  that  Cailio  had  not  long  been  a 
fbldier.  Before  Othello  promoted  him,  for  his  good  offices  in  re- 
fpeft  to  Defdemona,  he  was  **  a  great  arithmetician,  a  counter- 
caSer  j"  and  now,  being  difcarded  from  the  militar}'  line,  he  pui^ 
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My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tunc; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord ;  nor  fhould  I  know  him. 
Were  he  in  favour/  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me  every  fpirit  fan(Sified, 
As  I  have  fpoken  for  you  all  my  bed ; 
And  flood  within  the  blank  of  his  difpleafurci* 
For  my  free  fpeech!  You  muft  a  while  be  patient: 
What  I  can  do,  I  will;  and  more  I  will. 
Than  for  myfelf  I  dare:  let  that  fuffice  you. 
Iago.  Is  my  lord  angry? 

Emil.  He  went  hence  but  now. 

And,  certainly,  in  ftrange  unquietnefs. 

Iago.  Can  he  be  angry?  I  have  feen  the  cannon. 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air;  * 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
PufF'd  his  own  brother; — And  can  he  be  angry? 
Something  of  moment,  then :  I  will  go  meet  him; 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Des.  I  pr'ythee,  do  fo. — Something,    fure,  of 
ftate, —  [Exif  Iago. 

Either  from  Venice ;  or  fome  unhatch'd  praAicc,' 
Made  demonftrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, — 

pofes  to  confifff  or  y^uf  himfelf  up,  as  he  formerly  had,  within  the 
limits  of  a  new  profeffion.     Henley. 

4  ■         in  favour,]     In  look,  \n  countenance.     Johnson. 
Seep.  446,  n.  5.     Steevens. 

5  . ^tithin  the  blank  of  his  di/f  leaf  are,"]     Within  the  JHfOt  of 

his  anger.     Johnson. 

See  p.  245,  n.  5.     Steevens. 

6 /  have/ten  the  cannon, 

IVhen  it  hath  blo<wn  &rc.]     In  lago's  fpecch  foracthine  is  fup- 
prcfled.     He  means  to  fay,  I  have  fccn  his  ranks  blown  into  the 
air,  and  his  own  brother  puff  *d  from  his  fide, — and  mean  ivbile  hm-e 
/eeti  him  quite  cool  and  unruffled.     And  can  he  now  be  angry  ? 

Malonc. 
?  fotne  ufihatch'd  fraSice,"]   Some  treafon  that  has  not  taken 

Cffedi,     *JOHNSON. 
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Hath  puddled  his  clear  fpirit :  and^  in  fuch  cafes^ 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  objcA.     'Tis  even  (b; 
For  let  our  finger  ach,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  fenfe 
Of  pain :  *  Nay,  we  mud  think,  men  are  not  gods; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  fuch  obfervances 
As  fit  the  bridal.'* — Belhrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandfome  warrior  as  I  am,*) 
Arraigning  his  unkindnefs  with  my  foul; 
But  now  I  find,  I  had  fuborn'd  the  witnefs. 
And  he's  indited  falfely. 

Emil.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  ftate  matters,  as  you 
think ; 


•  For  let  our  finger  ach,  and  it  indues 

Our  other  healthful  members  e*v*n  to  that  fenfe 
Of  pain  {\     I  believe  it  (hould  be  rather.  Subdues  our  other 
bealthful  members  to  2l  fenfe  of  pain.     J  OH  NSO  n. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  conje^ure  may  be  fupported  by  a  paflage  in  one 
of  Defdemona's  fpeeches  to  the  Senate : 

**  my  \\t2in'sfubdued 

"  E'ven  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord/* 
Again  in  p.  562 : 

•'  zrAfuhdue  my  father 

««  Entirely  to  her  love,"    Stbevens. 

To  indue  appears  to  have  fignified  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  to  tinSure^ 
or  embrue,  and  is  To  ufed  here.     See  p.  296,  n.  7. 

The  words — 'Tis  e^venfo^  relate  to  what  Dcfdemona  has  juft  con- 
je^ured.  *  *  This  is  certainly  the  cafe ;  fome  ftate  affair  has  difturbed 
him."    Malone- 

How  a  member  is  to  be  tinSiured  or  emhretved  to  any  particular 
fenlation,  I  am  glad  it  is  not  my  office  to  explain.     Steevens. 

9  the  bridal.]   i.  e.  the  nuptial  feaft ;  a  Saxon  word.     So, 

in  Gamelyn,  or  the  Coke's  Tale  : 

"  At  ever)' ^nVfl/r  he  would  fing  and  hop."    Steevens* 

*  [unhandfome  warrior  as  I  am,)'\     Unhandfome  avarrior,  is 

evidently  unfair  ajfailant.     Johnson. 

See  note  on  the  fame  cxpreftion,  A6^  IL  fc.  i.    Steevens. 
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And  on  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy. 
Concerning  you. 

Des.  Alas,  the  day !  I  never  gave  him  caufe. 

Emil.  But  jealous  fouls  will  not  be  anfwer'd  fo; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  caufe. 
But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous :  *tis  a  monfter. 
Begot  upon  itfelf,  born  on  itfelf. 

Des.  Heaven  keep  that  monfter  from  Othello's 
mind ! 

Emil.  Lady,  amen. 

Des.  I  will  go  feek  him. — Caffio  walk  herc^ 
about : 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I'll  move  your  fuit. 
And  feek  to  effed  it  to  my  uttermoft, 
Cas.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyfhip. 

[Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

Enter  Bianca. 

BiAN.  Save  you  friend  Caflio ! 

Cas.  What  make  you  from  home? 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  moft  fair  Bianca? 
I'faith,  fweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  houfe. 

BiAN.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Caffio. 
What!  keep  a  week  away?  feven  days  and  nights? 
Eight  fcore  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  abfent  hours. 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  fcore  times? 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Cas.  Pardon  me,  Bianca; 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  prefs'd; 
But  I  Ihall,  in  a  more  continuate  time,* 

'  —  ///  a  more  continuate  ///»/,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto, 
1622,  has — a  more  convenient  time.     M  a  L  o  n  e  . 

A  more  continuate  time  is  time  Irfs  inttrrufted,  time  which  I  can 
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Strike  off  this  fcore  of  abfence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

^Giving  her  Desdemona's  handkerchief. 
Take  me  this  work  out/ 

BiAN.  O,  Caflio,  >vhence  came  this? 

This  is  feme  token  from  a  newer  friend. 
To  the  felt  abfence  now  I  feel  a  caufe : 
Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Well,  well. 

Cas.  Woman,  go  to  ! ' 

Throw  your  vile  guefles  in  the  devil's  teeth. 
From  whence  you  have  them.     You  are  jealous 

now ; 
That  this  is  from  fome  miftrefs,  fome  remem- 
brance : 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

BiAN.  Why,  whofe  is  it? 


call  more  my  own.     It  gives  a  more  diftinA  image  than  convenient. 

JOBNION. 

The  word  occurs  again  in  Timon  of  Athens^  fc.  i : 

"  breath 'd,  as  it  were, 

•'  To  an  ontirable  and  continuate  goodnefs.'* 
See  Vol.  XI.  p.  464,  n.  5.    Stsevens. 

-♦  Take  me  this  ivork  oat.]  The  meaning  is  not,  **  Pick  out  the 
:work,  and  leave  the  ground  plain ;"  bat,  **  Copy  this  work  in 
another  handkerchief. "    Johnson; 

So,  in  a  comedy,  by  Middleton,  called  Women  hetMm  of 
Women: 


•  (he  intends 


•*  To  taie  out  other  works  in  a  new  fampler." 
Again,  in  the  preface  to  P.Holland's  Pliny,  1601  :  ''  Nicophanes 
(a  famous  painter)  gave  his  mind  wholly  to  antique  pidures, 
partly  to  exemplifie  and  taie  out  their  patterns,  after  that  in  long 
continuance  ot  time  they  were  decaied."  Again,  in  Sidney's 
Arcadia^  Book  II :  *<  — —  why  doeft  thoo  in  thy  beautiful  fampler 
fct  fuch  a  work  for  my  defire  to  take  out  ?**    Stbe ye ns. 

So,  in  Hearne's  Liher  Niger  Scaccarii^   Vol.  II.  p.  578,  581, 
and  585,  **  to  take  out  the  arms,"  means,  to  copy  them. 

TOLLET. 

5  Woman,  go  to!]  Old  copies,  unmetrically. 
Go  to,  njooman I    Steevbns. 
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Cjs.  I  know  not,    fwcet:    I  found    it   in   my 
chamber. 
I  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
(As  like  enough,  it  will,)  Pd  have  it  copied  : 
Take  it,  and  do't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

BiAN.  Leave  you !  wherefore  ? 

Cas.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wilh. 
To  have  him  fee  me  woman'd. 

BiAN.  Why,  I  pray  you?^ 

Cas.  Not,  that  I  love  you  not. 

BiAN.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little; 
And  fay,  if  I  Ihall  fee  you  foon  at  night. 

Cas.  'Tis  but  a  little  way,  that  I  can  bring  you, 
For  I  attend  here :  but  I'll  fee  you  foon. 

BiAN.  'Tis  very  good ;  I  muft  be  circumftanc'd.* 

[^Exeunt. 

J  Why^  I  pray  you?']  This  and  the  following  fpeech  are  wanting 
in  the  firft  quarto.     St e evens. 

^  /  muft  he  circumftanc* d,]    i.  c.  your  civility  is  nowgrowA 

conditional.     Warburton. 

Rather,  I  mud  give  way  to  circumftances.     M.  Mason. 

Particular  circumftances  and  your  own  convenience  have,  I  fee, 
more  weieht  with  you  than  fiianca  has.  I  muft  be  poftponcd  to 
thefe  conuderations.    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 
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ACT    IV.        SCENE    I. 

Tbf  fame. 

Enter  Othello  and  Iago. 

Iagq.  Will  you  think  fo? 

Orn.  Think  fo,  Iago? 

Iago.  Whati 

To  kifs  in  private  ? 

Orn.  An  unauthorized  kifs. 

Iago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed. 
An  hour,  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

Orn.  Naked  abed,  Iago,  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
It  is  hypocrify  againft  the  devil : ' 
They  that  mean  virtuoufly,  and  yet  do  fo. 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,    and  they  tempt 
heaven.* 


^  Naked  in  hfd^  Jogo^  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
It  is  hypocrify  againft  the  de%'il :"]  This  obfenration  fecms  ftrange- 
\j  abrupt  and  unoccafioned.  Wc  mnft  fuppofe  that  Iago  had,  bc- 
rorc  they  appeared  in  this  fccne,  been  applying  cafes  of  fklfe  com- 
fort to  Othello ;  as  that  though  the  parties  had  been  even  found  in 
bed  together,  there  might  be  no  harm  done;  it  might  be  only  for 
the  triad  of  their  virtue ;  as  was  reported  of  the  Romifh  faint,  Ro- 
bert D'ArbriiTel  and  his  nuns :  'lo  this  we  mud  fuppofe  Othello 
here  replies ;  and  like  a  good  proteftant.  For  fo  the  fentiment  docs 
bat  fait  the  character  of  the  fpeaker,  Shakfpeare  little  heeds  how 
theie  fentiments  are  circumftanced.    VVarburton. 

Ifyfocrijy  againft  the  de^'il,  means  hypocrify  to  cheat  the  devil. 
As  common  hypocrites  cheat  men,  by  feeming  good,  and  yet  liv- 
ing wickedly,  thefe  men  would  cheat  the  devil,  by  giving  him 
flattering  hopes,  and  at  laft  avoiding  the  crime  which  he  thinks 
them  ready  to  commit.    Johnson. 

*  Tbt  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  ibey  ttmft  leavtH,}  The  true 
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Iago.  So  they  do  nothing,  *tis  a  venial  flip: 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief, 

Orn.  What  then? 

Iago.  Why,  then  'tis  hers,  my  lord ;  and,  being 
hers. 
She  may,  I  think,  beftow't  on  any  man.    . 

Oth.  She  is  protedrefs  of  her  honour  too ; 
May  (he  give  that  ? 

Iago.  Her  honour  is  an  eflence  that's  not  fecn; 
They  have  it  v^ery  oft,  that  have  it  not : 
put,  for  the  handkerchief, 


key  to  the  explanation  of  this  parage  may  be  found  in  St,  Mai* 
ibc*w,  iv.  7.  The  poet's  i4ea,  is,  thajt  the  dewil  tempu  ibeir  virtMrt, 
by  ftirring  up  their  paffions,  and  tiey  umpt  heaven,  by  pladiv 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  makes  it  fcarcely  poffible  to  avoiS 
falling  by  the  gratification  of  them.     Hen  lb  y« 

As  the  devil  makes  a  trial  of  their  virtue  by  oftea  tl^ovifir 
temptation  in  their  way,  {o  they  prefumptuouily  make  a  tn/L 
whether  the  divine  goodnefs  will  enaole  them  to  refift  a  teroptatioa 
which  they  have  voluntarily  created  for  themfelves,  or  abandoii 
them  to  the  government  of  their  paflions.     Malons. 

Shakfpeare  had  probably  in  view  a  very  popular  book  of  his  time. 
The  Beebi've  of  the  Roman  Church.  "  There  was  an  old  wife,  call- 
cd  Julia,  which  would  take  the  young  men  and  maides,  and  lay 
them  together  in  a  bed,  y\.nd  for  that  they  (hould  not  one  hyxt 
another,  nor  kicke  backewardes  with  their  heeles,  (he  did  lay  ? 
crucifix  between  them."     Farmer. 

More  probably  from  Fabian's  Chronicle,  Part  IV.  ch.  141  :— 
**  Of  hym  [BiAiop  AdhelmeJ  it  is  wrytten  that  when  he  was  fiyrod 
by  his  goftly  enemy  to  the  fynne  of  the  fleflic,  he  to  do  the  moit 
tormente  to  hym  felfe  and  of  his  body,  wolde  holde  within  hii 
bedde  by  him  a  fay  re  may  den,  by  fo  longe  tyme  as  he  myghc  (xf 
over  the  hole  fauter,  albeit  that  fuche  holynes  is  no  artycle  of 
faynte  Bennetis  lore,  nor  yet  for  dyverfe  inconvenycnce  mooile 
alowed  by  holye  dodours." 

Again,  and  yet  more  appofitely  in  Bale's  ASes  of  Engly/b  Fota- 
ryes^  1 548 :  "  This  Adhelmus  never  refufed  women,  but  woW 
have  them  commonly  both  at  borde  and  at  bedde,  to  mocke  the  it- 
ntyll  'With,"  &c. — *•  he  layed  by  hym  naked  the  fayrcfl  maydc  he 
coudc  get"  &€•    Stjibvsnc. 
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Otb.  By  heaven,  I  would  moft  gladly  have  fgr- 
got  it : — 
Thou  faid'ft, — O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infeded  houfe. 
Boding  to  all,*^ — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

IjIGO.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

OrH.  That's  not  fo  good,  now. 

IjIGo.  What,  if  I  had  faid,  I  had  feen  him  do 
you  wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  fay, — As  knaves  be  fuch  abroad. 
Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  fuit. 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  fome  miftrefs. 
Convinced  or  fupplied  them,*  cannot  choofc 

9  jIs  dotb  the  raven  o*er  the  infeSed  houfe^ 
Boding  to  all^     So,  in  King  John : 

**  confufion  waits, 

••  As  doth  the  raven  on  a  fide-fallen  breaft, — ."  Steevbks. 
«— *  hodhtg  to  all  — ]    Thus  all  the  old  copies.    The  moderns 
]p(s  graxnmatically. 

Boding  to  111 J  OH  N  so  N. 

.Hie  raven  was  thought  to  be  a  conftant  attendant  on  a  houfe, 
in  which  there  was  in£dlioQ«  So,  in  Marlowe's  Jenu  of  Malta, 
^633  : 

••  Thus  like  the  fad  pre(aging  raven,  that  tolls 
«•  The  ftck  man's  paiTport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
•'  And  in  the  (hadow  of  the  filent  night  ^ 

«*  Docs  (hake  contagion  from  her  fable  wing."  Malonb  • 
*  Convinced  or  (up^Xied  them,]  I  cannot  underftand  the  valvar 
leading.  I  read — convinc'd  or  fuppled*  My  emendation  maxes 
the  fenie  of  the  pafTage  eafy  and  intelligible  :  that  there  are  fome 
ftch  long-tongued  knaves  in  the  world,  who,  if  they  through  the 
/vrce  ofimfortumtj  extort  a  favour  from  their  miftrefs,  or  if  through 
Iht  ovon  fofidne/s  they  make  her  fliant  to  their  defires,  cannot  help 
bofifting  of  their  fuccefs.  To  convince,  here,  b  not,  as  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation,  to  make  (enfible  of  the  truth  of  any  thing  hf 
ttaSom  and  arguments  ;  but  to  overcome,  get  the  better  of,  &c. 

Theobald^. 
So«  in  Macbeth  : 

'*  his  two  chamberlains 

«  V^ill  J,  with  wiae  and  waflel  fo  convince." 
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But  they  muft  blab — 

OrH.  Hath  he  faid  any  thing? 

IjiGo.  He  hath,  my  lord ;  but  be  you  well  alTur'd, 
No  more  than  he'll  unfwcar. 

Oth.  What  hath  he  faid? 

Ijgo.  *Faith,  that  he  did, — I  know  not  what  he 
did.' 

Oth.  What?  what? 

Ijgo.  Lie 

Oth.         With  her  ? 

Iago.  With  her,  on  her;  what  you  will. 

Oth.  Lie  with  her !  lie  on  her ! — Wc  fay,  lie  on 
her,  when  they  belie  her:  Lie  with  her!  that's 
fulfome.— Handkerchief, — confeflions, — handker- 
chief.— To  confefs,  and  be  hang'd  ^  for  his  labour. 


Again «  in  the  fame  play  : 

**  their  malady  coirvi/tcet 

"  The  great  aflay  of  art." 

Dr.  Farmer  is  of  opinion  thsit /u/>/>Iitd  has  here  the  fame  mfanin^ 
as  fupplicated.     Steevens. 

Theobald's  emendation  evidently  hurts,  inilead  of  improriog, 
the  fenfe  ;  for  what  is  fuppledy  but  cotntinced^  i.  e.  fabdued.  Sup- 
plied relates  to  the  words — •*  voluntary  dotage,"  as  convinced  does 
to  **  their  own  importunate  fuit.**  Ha*ving  by  their  importutuKj 
conquered  the  rejifiance  of  a  miflrefs,  or,  in  compliance  ivith  her  oum 
requeft,  and  in  covjeqiwnce  of  her  unfolicited  fondncfs ,  gratified  hcr  dc- 
fires.     Malqne. 

Supplied  is  certainly  the  true  reading,  and  with  a  fenfe  that  may 
be  coUetled  from  the  following  paflage  in  Meafurefor  Meafure : 

**  And  did  Jupply  thee  at  the  garden-houfe."     Stbevehs. 
J  *  Faith,  that  he  did, — I  know  not  what  he  did  J]  I  believe  that  the 
line  (hould  be  pointed  thus : 

*  Faith,  that  he  did  I  kno^u  not  ivhat ; — he  did,     M,  Masoh. 
*  .^-—  To  confefs,  and  be  hangd ]  This  is  a  proverbial  fay- 
ing.    It  is  ufed  by  Marlowe,  in  his  Je^w  of  Malta,  1633 : 

**  Blame  us  not,  but  the  proverb — Confefs,  and  be  banged," 
It  occurs  again,  in  The  Travels  of  the  Three  Englijfb  Brsthiri, 
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— iFirft,  to  be  hang'd,  and  then  to  confefs: — I 
tremble  at  it.  Nature  would  not  inveft  hcrfelf  in 
fuch  (hadowing  paffion^*  without  fome  inftrudion.^ 


1 607  :  And  in  one  of  the  old  colle^ions  of  fmall  poems  there  b  an 
epigram  oh  it.  All  that  remains  of  this  fpeech,  inclading  the  words 
to  c§m/e/s,  is  wanting  in  the  firft  quarto.     St e evens. 

5  ^——^Jhadvwifig  pajfion^  The  modem  editions  have  left  oot 
faffiott.    Johnson. 

* 'Without /ome  inftru6li6n.]  The  ftarts  and  broken  reflec- 
tions in  this  fpecch  have  fomething  very  terrible,  and  (hew  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker  to  be  in  inexprcliiDle  agonies.  But  the  words  we 
are  upon,  when  fet  right,  have  a  fublime  in  them  that  can  never 
be  enough  admired.  The  ridiculous  blunder  of  writing  wfiruStm 
for  indudion  (for  fo  it  (hould  be  read)  has  indeed  funk  it  intoarranc 
oonlenfe.  Othello  is  juft  going  «o  fall  into  a  fwoon ;  and  as  is 
common  for  people  in  that  circumftance,  feels  an  unufual  mift  and 
darknefs,  accompanied  with  horror,  coming  upon  him.  This, 
with  vaft  fublimity  of  thought,  is  compared  to  the  feafon  of  the 
fan's  eclipfe>  at  which  time  the  earth  becomes  fhadowed  by  the  in^ 
Ja3kn  or  bringing  over  of  the  moon  between  it  and  the  fun.  This 
being  the  allufton,  the  reafoning  (lands  thus  :  '<  My  nature  could 
never  be  thus  overfhadowed,  and  falling,  as  it  were,  into  di(rolu- 
tion,  for  no  caufe.  There  mull  be  an  induction  of  fomething: 
there  mud  be  a  real  caufe.  My  jealoufy  cannot  be  merely  imagi* 
nary.  Ideas,  luords  only,  could  not  Hiake  me  thus,  and  raife  all 
this  diforder.  My  jealoufy  therefore  mufl  be  grounded  on  matter 
of  fad.*'  Shakfpeare  ufes  this  word  in  the  fame  fenfe,  in  King 
JUcbardlll: 

"  A  dire  induiiion  am  I  witnefs  to." 

Mardon  feems  to  have  read  it  thus  in  fome  copy,  and  to  allude 
to  it  in  thcfe  words  of  his  Fame  : 

"  Plots  ha'  you  laid  ?  inductions  dangerous !" 

Warburton. 

This  is  a  noble  conjecture,  and  whether  right  or  wrong  does 
hooour  to  its  author.  Yet  I  am  in  doubt  u  hether  there  is  any 
neceffity  of  emendation.  There  has  always  prevailed  in  the  world 
an  opinion,  tluit  when  any  great  calamity  happens  at  a  didance, 
notice  is  given  of  it  to  the  fuffererby  fome  dejection  or  perturbation 
of  mind,  of  which  he  difcovers  no  external  caufe.  This  is  afcrib- 
ed  to  that  general  communication  of  one  part  of  the  univerfc  with 
another,  wliich  is  called  fynuiathy  and  antipathy  ;  or  ro  the  fecret 
monition,  inftruHion^  and  iniluence  of  a  fupcrior  Bein^,  which  fu- 
perintends  the  order  of  nature  and  of  life.     Othello  fav&.  Nature 

Vol.  XV.  P  p 
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It  is  not  words,  that  (hake  mc  thus: — Piftit— 
Nofes,cars,  and  lips:^ — Is  itpoflible? — Confcfs!— 
Handkerchief! — O  devil ! —         IFalls  in  a  irance. 

Iago.  Work  on, 

iould  not  iwveft  berfelf  in  fuch  Jhadowin^  faffion  nmtbmi  inftroQioii. 
//  //  not  nvords  that  Jhake  me  thus*  This  paffion,  which  fpreads  io 
clouds  over  me,  is  the  efied  of  fome  agency  more  than  the  open, 
tion  of  word» ;  it  is  one  of  thofe  notices,  which  men  have,  of  udcoi 
calamities.     Johnson. 

Nature  could  not  inveft  her/elf  in  Juch  Jbadvwimg  ptfj^n  naiAm 
/ome  inftrudton.]  However  ineenioos  Dr.  Warbunoo't  note  mtjr 
be,  it  is  certainly  too  forced  and  far-fetched.  OtheHo  alludes  only 
to  Caflio's  dream,  .which  had  been  invented  and  told  him  by  hgo. 
When  many  confufed  and  very  interefiinj^  ideas  pour  in  upon  the 
mind  all  at  once,  and  with  fach  rapidity  that  it  has  not  time  to 
fhape  or  dtgeft  them,  if  it  does  not  leiieve  itfelf  by  tears  (which  wc 
know  it  often  does,  whether  for  joy  or  grief)  it  prodoces  ftopefa* 
tion  and  fainting. 

Othello,  in  broken  fentences  and  fingle  words,  all  of  whick 
have  a  reference  to  the  caufe  of  his  jeaknify,  fhowt,  that  all  the 
proofs  are  prefent  at  once  tt>  his  mind,  which  fo  ovcr-powen  it, 
that  he  falls  into  a  trance,  the  natural  confequence. 

Sir  J.  RimaLot. 
If  Othello  by  the  vrox&%Jhado*wiMg  paffiw  alludes  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  not  to  Caffio's  dream.  Dr.  Warburton's  interpretation,  if 
we  fubftitute  inJlruQion  for  mdu&km^  (which  was  introduced  oieiely 
to  uiher  in  the  image  of  an  eclipfe)  is  perhaps  nearly  correA.  /«. 
du8ion^  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  meant  introdu^ion,  or  prelude,  (ai 
in  the  inftance  quoted  from  King  Richard  II L)  and  at  no  time  ^g^ 
nified  bringing  oFver^  as  Dr.  Warburton  interprets  it.     M  a,lo  nb. 

I  believe,  the  text,  as  it  (lands,  is  perfedly  right,  and  that 
Othello's  allufion  is  to  his  prefent  and  uncommon  fenfations* 

Stbbvbns. 
7  Nofes,  ears^  and  lips :]   Othello  is  imagining  to  himfelf  de 
familiarities  wliicli  he  fuppofes  to  have  pafled  between  Caffio  anJ 
his  wife.     So,  in  ^'he  Winters  Tale : 

**  Cheek  t;)  cheek, — meeting  no/et*^ 
**  KifTing  with  infide  lip,"  &c. — 
If  this  he  not  the  meaning,  we  mufl  fuppoiehe  Is  meditating  t 
cruel  j^unilhment  for  Defdemona  and  htr  (uipeded  paramour : 

"  ' raptis 

«'  Auribus,  et  truncas  inhoncfto  vulnere  mireu" 

Stbiviks, 
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My  medicine,  work!     Thus  credulous  fools  arc 

caught ; 
And  manjr  worthy  and  chafte  dames,  even  thus. 
All  guiltlefs  meet  reproach.— What,  ho4  my  lord! 

Enter  Cassio. 

My  lord,  I  fay !  Othello! — How  now,  Caflio? 
Cas.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Iago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepfy ; 
This  is  his  fecond  fit ;  he  had  one  yefterday. 

Cas.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

Iago.  No,  forbear: 

The  lethargy  muft  have  his  quiet  courfe : 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth ;  and,  by  and  by. 
Breaks  out  to  favage  madnefs.     Look,  he  ftirs: 
Do  you  withdraw  yourfelf  a  little  while. 
He  will  recover  ftraight ;  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occafion  fpeak  with  you. — 

[jEat/V  Cassio. 
How  is  it,  general?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head? 

Orn.  Doft  thou  mock  me? 

Iago.  I  mock  you !  no,  by  heaven : 

'Would,  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

Oth.  a  horned  man's  a  monfter,  and  a  beaft. 

Iago.  There's  many  a  beaft  then  in  a  populous 
city. 
And  many  a  civil  monfter. 

Oth.  Did  he  confefs  it  ? 

Iago.  Good  fir,  be  a  man; 

Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yok'd. 
May  draw  with  you:  there's  millions  now  alive, 

P  p  2 
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That  nightly  lie  in  thofe  unpropcr  beds/ 
Which  they  dare  fwear  peculiar;  your  cafe  is  better, 
O,  'tis  the  fpite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock> 
To  lip  a  wanton  '^  in  a  fecure  couch/ 
And  to  fuppofe  her  chafte!  No,  let  me  know; 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  fhe  (hall 
beJ 

Orn.  O,  thou  art  wife ;  'tis  certain. 

/^Go.  Stand  you  a  while  apart; 

Confine  yourfelf  but  in  a  patient  lift.* 


•  —«r /i&^  unpropcr  A^<£r,]  Unfnfer,  for  common. 

Wakbuxtoj, 
So,  in  The  Arcadia,  by  Shirley,  1 640  : 
"  Every  woman  (hall  be  common.^- 
*'  Every  woman  common !  what  (hall  we  do  with  ill  the 

fro/>er  women  in  Arcadia  ? 
'«  They  (hall  be  common  too." 
Again,  in  Gower  De  Confeffione  Amantis,  B.  II.  foK— - 
*•  And  ishis/yi0/^r  by  the  lawe." 
Again,  in  The  Majlhve,  &c.  an  ancient  colle^on  of  epigram 
and  fatiies,  no  date : 

"  Rofe  is  a  fayre,  bnt  not  a  proper  woman ; 

*•  Can  any  creature //»//r  be,  that's  common?" 

Steevess. 

9  To  lip  a  ^wanton 1    This  phrafc  occurs  in  Ea/hward  Hoe, 

Aft  I:  ^ 

"  //^  her,  ///her,  knave."    Reed. 

*  ifj  a  fccurc  couch,]    In  a  couch  in  which  he  is  lulled  into 

a  falfe  fecurity  and  confidence  in  his  wife's  virtue.     A  Latin  fcnfe 

So,  in  The  Merry  fVrves  ofWindfor:  *»  Though  Page  be  a^^nff 
fool,  and  ftands  fo  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,"  &c. 
See  alfo  Vol.  XI.  p.  384,  n.  2.     Malonb. 

'  And,  knowing  ijuhat  I  am,  I  knoTv  ivhat  fhe  JHfall  he,]  Re- 
dundancy  of  metre,  without  improvement  of  fenfe,  inclines  met© 
confider  the  word  Jhe,  in  this  line,  as  an  intruder.  lago  is  mcrcljr 
dating  an  imaginary'  cafe  as  his  own.  When  I  knvw  'what  I  cm 
(fays  he)  /  i«vTu  ivhot  the  refult  of  that  con^iSiion  jball  be.  To 
whom,  indeed,  could  the  pronoun  >J^,  grammatically,  refer? 

Steevess. 

^  -^ift*]  lifty  ox  lifts,  \%  barriers,  bounds^  Keep  your  tem- 
per, fays  lago,  within  the  bowtds  of  patience. 
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Whilft  you  were  here,  ere  while  mad  with  your 

grief,^ 
f  A  paflion  moft  unfuiting  fuch  a  man,) 
Caffio  came  hither :  I  Ihifted  him  away. 
And  laid  good  'fcufe  upon  your  ecftafy; 
Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  fpeak  with  me; 
The  which  he  promised.    Do  but  encave  yourfelf,^ 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  fcorns. 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face ; ' 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, — 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 

So,  in  Hamlet : 

*'  The  ocean  over-peering  of  his  lift, 

«  Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte»"  &c. 

Collins. 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V»  AA  V.  fc.  ii :  " you  and  I  can- 
not be  confined  within  the  weak  lift  of  a  country  fiiihion." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I : 

••  The  very  lijl,  the  very  utmoft  bound, 
"  Of  all  our  fortunes." 
Again,  in  All's  Well  tbat^  End's  Well,  Aft  II.  fc.  i :    "  —you 
have  reft  rain 'd  yourfelf  within  the  /^of  too  cold  an  adieu." 

Chapman,  in   his  tranflation  of  the  i6th  fiook  of  Homer's 
Odyjfey^  has  thus  expreiTed  an  idea  fimilar  to  that  in  the  text : 
'*  <— —  let  thy  heart 
*'  Beat  in  fix'd  ctmfines  of  thy  bofom  ftilL" 

Stebvens. 
'  ■         ere  nvbile  mad 'with  your  grief ^    Thus  the  flrft  quarto. 
The  folio  reads : 

—  o 'erwhel med  with  you r  grief.     S  t  e  e  v  e  ns. 

*  encave  yourfelf ^  Hide  yourfelf  in  a  private  place. 

Johnson. 

'  That  divellin  e^ety  region  of  his  face ;]     Congreve  might  have 

had  this  paflage  in  his  memory,  when  he  made  Lady  Touchwood 

lay  to  Maflcwell — *♦  Ten  thoufand  meanings  lurk  in  each  comer  of 

iiai  vmous  face,"    Steevens. 

— —  region  of  his  face ;]   The  fame  uncommon  expreffion  occurs 
again  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

••  The  refpite  (hook 

*'  The  bofom  of  my  confcience— 

**  and  made  to  tremble 

«*  The  r<'^/o«  of  my  brcaft.*'    Malonb. 
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He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife ; 
I  fay,  but  mark  his  gefture.     Marry,  patience ; 
Or  I  fhall  fay,  you  are  all  in  all  in  fplecn/ 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

Oth.  Doft  thou  hear,  lago  ? 

I  will  be  found  mod  cunning  in  my  patience; 
But  (doft  thou  hear?)  moft  bloody. 

Iago.  That's  not  amifs; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  witbdraws. 
Now  will  I  queftion  Caflio  of  Bianca, 
A  houfewife,  that,  by  felling  her  defires. 
Buys  herfelf  bread  and  clothes :  it  is  a  creature, 
That  dotes  on  Caflio, — as  'tis  the  ftrumpet's  plague, 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one; — 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excefs  of  laughter : — Here  he  comes  :— 

Re-enter  Cassio. 

As  he  fhall  fmile,  Othello  fhall  go  mad ; 
And  his  unbookifh  jealoufy^  muft  conflrue 
Poor  Caflio's  fmiles,  geftures,  and  light  behaviour, 
Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant? 
Cas.  The  worfer,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
Whofe  want  even  kills  me. 


•  Or  I  Jkallfay^  ycu^re  all  in  all\n/plfeni\  I  read  : 

*«  Or  Ihall  I  fay,  you're  all  in  all  a  fplecn." 
I  think  our  author  ufes  this  cxprcffion  clfewherc.     Johnso.v. 
**  A  harc-brain'd  Hot  fpur,  governed  by  zjphen:* — The  old  read, 
ing,  however,  is  not  inexplicable.     Wc  ftill  fay,  fuch  a  one  is  it 
wrath,  in  the  dumps,  &c.     The  fenfe  therefore  is  plain. 
Again,  in  A  MiJ/um^ner's-Kigkt's  Dream: 

"  That,  in  a  //>lren,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth." — 

Ste  EVENS. 

9  Amd  his  unhookiih  jeaUuJy — ]  Unbookijl,  for  ignorant. 

WARBU1T05. 
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Iago.  Ply  Defdemona  well,  and  you  arc  furcof 't. 
Now,  if  this  fuit  lay  in  Bianca's  power, 

[Speaking  lower. 
How  quickly  fhould  you  fpeed  ? 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

Orn.  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  !         [4/ide* 
Iago.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  fo. 
Cas*  Alas,  poor  rogue !  I  think,  i'faith,  fhe  loves 

me. 
Oth.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out. 

l4/fde. 
Iago.  Do  you  hear,  Callio  ? 
Orff.  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o'er:.  Go  to;  well  faid,  well  faid. 

[4/!Je. 
Iago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  (hall  marry  her: 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

CaS'  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

0th.  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  ?  do  you  triumph  ?  • 

4fide. 
Cas.  I  marry  her ! — what  ?  a  cuftomer !  ^  I  pr'y  thee, 
bear  fome  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it  fo 
unwholefome.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0th.  So,  fo,  fo,  fo :  They  laugh,  that  win. 

[4/fJ^. 

Iago.  'Faith,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  (hall  marry 
her. 

*  Do  you  triumph^  Roman  ?  ioyom  triumph  ?]  Othello  calls  hira 
Roman  ironically.  Triumph^  which  was  a  Roman  ceremony,  brou  ;ht 
Roman  into  his  thoughts.  What  (fays  \\^)jQii  are  /.tfoi;  triumphing 
at  gnat  as  a  Roman  ?     JoH  N  so  n. 

'  -— ^.  a  cuftomer !]  A  common  woman,  one  that  invites  cnftom. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  AlVs  *well  that  ends  *wtll : 

**  I  think  thcc  now  fome  common  cnjlomer."    Stbbvens. 
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Cjs.  Pr*ythec,  fay  true. 

IjIGO.  I  am  a  very  villain  elfe. 

Oth.  Have  you  fcorcd  me?*  Well.  [JJide. 

Cas.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  (he 
is  perfuaded  1  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love 
and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promife. 

Orn.  lago  bcdkons  me;  now  he  begins  the  fton'. 

[Aftdf. 

Cas.  She  was  here  even  now ;  (he  haunts  me  in 
every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the 
fea-bank  with  certain  Venetians ;  and  thither  comes 
the  bauble;  by  this  hand,^  ihe  falls  thus  about  my 
neck ; — 

^  Hcrve  you /cored  me  ?"]  Have  you  made  my  reckoning?  hiTC 
you  fettled  the  term  of  my  life  ?  The  old  qaarto  reads— ^^r^/fDC 
Have  you  difpofed  of  me  ?  have  you  laid  me  up  ?     J  oh  nsok. 

To/core  originally  meant  no  more  than  to  cut  a  notch  apoa  a 
tally,  or  to  mark  out  a  form  by  indenting  it  on  any  fubihnce. 
Spenfer,  in  the  firft  Canto  of  his  Faery  ^ieen,  fpeaking  of  thcCrofs, 
fays: 

•*  Upon  his  fhield  the  like  was  zKo/cor'd." 
Again^  Book  II.  c.  ix  : 

**  — —  why  on  your  fhield,  fo  goodly /cor*  d^ 

"  Bear  you  the  pidure  of  that  lady's  head  ?" 
But  it  was  foon  figuratively  ufed  for  fcrting  a  brand  or  maf\  of  dif- 
grace  on  any  one.     *'  Let  us  /core  tlieir  backs,"  fa}'s  Scarus,  in 
Antovy  and  Chopatra  ;  and  it  is  employed  in  the  fame  icnfe  on  the 
prefent  occafion.     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 
In  Antofiy  and  Cleopatra,  we  find  : 

*•  i  kno^v  not 

"  What  counts  harfh  fortune  cafts  upon  my  face,"  &c. 
But  in  the  pafTnge  before  us  our  poet  might  have  been  thinking  of 
the  ignominious  punifhment  of  flaves,     ^io,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrccti 

"  M'orfe  than  dLjIaziJ/b  ivipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot." 

Maloke. 
I  fufpef^  that — nn'i/'e,  in  the  foregoing  pafTage  from  The  Rape  rf 
Lucrece,  was  a  typograj  hical  depravatiun  of — ivi/pe.     See  Vol.  X. 
p,  270,  n.  4.     Steevens. 

^  hy  this  band,'\     This  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  quarto. 

Steevens. 
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/ 

Oth.  Crying,  O  dear  Caflio!  as  it  were:  his 
gcfturc  imports  it.  [AJide. 

Cas.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ; 
fo  hales,  and  pulls  me:  ha,  ha,  ha ! — 

Oru.  Now  he  tells,  how  fhe  pluck'd  him  to  my 
chamber :  O,  I  fee  that  nofc  of  yours,  but  not  that 
dog  I  ftiall  throw  it  to.  \^Afide. 

Cas.  Well,  I  muft  leave  her  company. 

Iago.  Before  me !  look,  where  ftie  comes. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Cas.  'Tis  fuch  another  fitchew !  -*  marry,  a  per- 
fumed one. — What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting 
of  me  ? 

Bias.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you! 
What  did  you  mean  by  that  fame  handkerchief,  you 
gave  me  even  now  ?  1  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it.  I 
muft  take  out  the  whole  work? — A  likely  piece  of 
work,  that  you  Ihould  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and 
not  know  who  left  it  there!  This  is  fomc  minx's 
token,  and  I  muft  take  out  the  work  ?  There, — 
give  it  your  hobby-horfe:  wher^foever  you  had  it, 
I'll  take  out  no  work  on't. 

Cas.  How  now,  my  fweet  Bianca?  how  now? 
how  now  ? 

Inftead  of  which,  the  editor  of  the  folio,  or  rather  the  licenfer 
of  plays,  fubftituced — thither  comes  the  bauble,  and  fiills  me 
thas,  ice.    Maloke. 

^  fitchc  ou  / ]     A  polecat.     Po  p  e  . 

Shakfpeare  has  in  another  place  mentioned  the  luft  of  this  animal. 
He  tells  Iago,  that  (he  is  as  lewd  as  the  polecat^  but  of  better  fccnt, 
the  polecat  being  a  ver}'  (linking  animal.     Johnson. 
By  «*  another  place,"  Dr.  Jchnfon  means — King  Lear  : 
"  1  he  fitzhiiVf  nor  the  foiled  horfe,  goes  to't 
•*  With  a  more  riotous  appetite." 
A  policat  therefore  was  anciently  one  of  the  cant  terms  for  a  ftnimpet. 

Steeyens. 
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Or  a.  By  heaven,  that  fliould  be  my  handkerchief! 

L4fide\ 

BiAK.  An  you'll  come  to  fupper  to-night,  you 
may:  an  you  will  not,  come  when  you  arc  ne« 
prepared  for.  [Exit. 

Iago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cas.  'Faith  I  muft,  (he'll  rail  in  the  ftrcct  clfc. 

Iago.  Will  you  fup  there? 

Cas.  'Faith,  I  intend  fo. 

Iago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  fee  you ;  for  I 
would  very  fain  fpeak  with  you. 

Cas.  Pr*y thee,  come;  Will  you? 
Iago.  Go  to;  fay  no  more.  [Exit  Cassio. 

Orn.  How  fliall  I  murder  him,  Iago  ? 
Iago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laugh'd  at  hit 
vice? 

Orn.  O,  Iago! 

Iago.  And  did  you  fee  the  handkerchief? 

OrH.  Was  that  mine  ? 

Iago.  Yours,  by  this  hand : '  and  to  fee  how  he 

frizes  the  foolifli  woman,  your  wife !  fhe  gave  it 
im,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

Orn.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing: — 
A  fine  woman!  a  fair  woman!  a  fweet  woman! 
Iago.  Nay,  you  muft  forget  that. 

OrH.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perifh,  and  be  damn'd 
to-night;  for  fhe  (hall  not  live:  No,  my  heart  is 
turn'd  to  ftonc;  I  ftrike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.' 


'  Yours t  hy  this  hand:"]  This  fpccch  is  not  in  the  original  quarto^ 
1622.    Malone. 

•  No,  my  bean  is  turnd  tofiorse ;  I ftri\e  it^  and  it  hurts  my  havd,] 
This  thought,  as  often  as  it  occurs  to  Shakfpearc,  it  fure  to  be 
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O,  the  ^orld  hath  not  a  fwccter  creature:  ihe 
might  lie  by  an  emperor's  fide^  and  command  him 
talks. 

Iago.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

Orn.  Hang  her !  1  do  but  fay  what  (he  is : — So 
delicate  with  her  needle! — An  admirable  muiician! 
O,  fhe  will  fing  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear!' — Of 
{o  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention ! — 

Iago.  She's  the  worfe  for  all  this. 

Oth.  O,  a  thoufand,  a  thoufand  times:— And 
then,  of  fo  gentle  a  condition !  * — 

Iago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

OrH.  Nay,  that's  certain:  But  yet  the  pity  of  it, 
lago! — O,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago! 

Iago.  If  you  are  fo  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give 
her  patent  to  offend ; '  for,  if  it  touch  not  you,  it 
comes  near  nobody. 

Oru.  I  will  chop  her  intomefles: — Cuckold  me! 
Iago.  O,  tis  foul  in  her. 
Oru.  With  mine  officer ! 


rcceiyed,  and  as  often  coimterafh  his  pathos.     So,  in  Antony  ani 

Cleopatra^  Ad  IV.  fc.  viii : 

*'  throw  my  heart 

**  Againfl  the  flint  and  hardnefs  of  my  faalt, 

•*  "Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 

*•  And  finilh  all  foul  thoughts."    St e evens. 

*  —  O,  Jbe  ivouldfing  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear!'\     So,  in 
Venus  and  Adonis  : 

««  ,  when  he  hath  fung^ 

"  The  tiger  njjould  he  tame**     MaLone. 

*  And  tben^  of  fo  gentle  a  condition !]  i.  c.  of  fo  fweet  a 

difpofltion.    So,  in  King  Henry  V :  *«  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz, 
and  my  condition  is  not  fmooth."    Malokb. 

*  If  yon  are  fo  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  ofiend ;] 
So,  in  King  Edward  HI.  a  tragedy,  1 596 : 

•«  Vifhy  xh^ngivefnapajport,  to  of  end.*'    Malome. 
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IjiGo.  That's  foulen 

Oth*  Get  me  fome  poifon,  lago;  this  night:— 
I'll  not  expoftulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and 
beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again: — this  night, 
Jago. 

Jago.  Do  it  not  with  poifon;  ftrangle  her  in  her 
bed,  even  the  bed  fhe  hath  contaminated. 

Oth.  Good,  good:  the  juft  ice  of  it  pi  cafes ;  very 
good. 

Ijigo.  And,  for  Caflio, — let  me  be  his  under- 
taker :  You  fhall  hear  more  by  midnight. 

[A  trumpet  within. 
Oth.  Excellent  good. — What  trumpet  is  that 

fame? 
IjiGO.  Something  from  Venice,  fure.     'Tis  Lo- 
dovico. 
Come  from  the  duke :  and,  fee,  your  wife  is  with 
him. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants. 

LoD.  'Save  you,  worthy  general ! 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart,  fir.* 

4  With  all  my  hearty  fir,']  This  does  not  relate  to  what  Lodovic9 
has  juft  faid,  but  is  fpoken  by  Othello  while  he  falutes  him. 

Malome. 

I  know  not  how  the  meaning  of  this  fpeech  can  be  afcertained, 
unlefs  by  reference  to  the  falutation  of  Lodovico. 

The  diftraded  Othello,  confidering  his  own  happinefs  at  an  end 
in  this  world,  readily  catches  at  the  idea  of  future  felicity  fuggeibd 
by  the  words — "  'Save  you,  general !" 

In  his  prcfent  reply,  therefore,  he  muft  be  fuppofed  to  welcome 
the  pious  wifh  exj  relied  on  his  behalf. 

In  Mccfitre  for  Meajure^  two  replies  of  Angelo,  equally  equivocal, 
are  derived  from  fimilar  premifes : 

"  Ijah,  Heaven  keep  your  honour  fafe!. 
"  Ang^  Amen." 
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LoD.  The  duke  and  fenators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

[Gives  bim  a  packet. 
0th.  I  kifs  the  inftrument  of  their  pleafurcs. 

[Opens  the  packet^  and  reads. 
Des.  And  what's  the  news,  good  coufin  Lodo« 
vico? 

IjiGO.  I  am  \ery  glad  to  fee  you,  fignior; 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

LoD.  I  thank  you:  How  does  lieutenant  Cafllo? 

IjiGO.  Lives,  fir. 

Des.  Coufin,  there's  fallen  between  him  and  my 
lord 
An  unkind  breach :  but  you  fliall  make  all  well. 
Oth.  Are  you  fure  of  that? 
Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  T'bis  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  zci//-^ 

[Reads. 
LoD.  He  did  not  call ;  he's  bufy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  divifion  'twixt  thy  lord  and  Caflio? 

Des.  a  mod  unhappy  one ;  I  would  do^  much 
To  atone  them,'  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Caflio. 


Again,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fame  fccnc  : 

**  f/a6»  'Save  your  honour ! 

**  Afig.  From  thee:  even  from  thy  virtue!" 
If  it  be  urged,  that  **  fave  you"  only  means prr/erueyttu  in  this 
world,  my  fenfe  of  the  palTage  will  not  be  much  weakcnoi ;  as  our 
protefdon, 

"  Even  here^  upon  this  bank  and  (hoal  of  time," 
dq)cnds  on  the  Almighty.     Stfhvens. 

5  atone  th/n,]     Make  them  onr;  reconcile  them. 

JOHJCSON. 

The  exprcflion  is  formed  by  the  coalefccnce  of  the  words  at  cne^ 
the  verb  to  yi-r,  or  fome  equivalent  being  omitted.     Thus,  in  the 

Aas :   ** he  (howed  hinifcif  t9  them  as  they  ftro\  e,  and  would 

havc^/  them  at  one  again."     And  in  The  Bechii:  nf  the  Romijh 
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Ora.  Fire  and  brimftone  ! 

Dbs.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  Are  you  wife? 

Des.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

LoD.  'May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home. 
Deputing  Caflio  in  his  government. 

Des.  By  my  troth,  Tm  glad  on't. 

Orn.  Indeed  ? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  mad. 

Des.  How,  fweet  Othello? 

Oth.  Devil!  [Striking ber. 

Des.  I  have  not  deferv'd  this. 

LoD.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  belicv'd  in 
Venice, 
Though  I  Ihould  fwear  I  faw  it :  'Tis  very  much; 
Make  her  amends,  ihe  weeps. 

Orn.  O  devil,  devil  !• 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears,^ 

Church:  *'  through  which  God  is  made  at  one  with  us,  and 

hath  forgircn  us  our  fins."     Henley, 

See  Vol.  XII.  p.  189,  n.  6.     Malone. 

*  1/  thai  the  earth  could  teem  &c.]  If  women's  tears  could  im- 
pregnate the  earth.  By  the  dcflrine  of  equivocal  eeaeration,  new 
animals  were  fuppofed  producible  by  new  combinauons  of  matter. 
See  Bacon.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  here  alludes  to  the  fabulous  accounts  of  crocodiles. 
Each  tear,  fays  Othello,  which  falls  from  the  falfe  Defdemona, 
would  generate  a  crocodile,  the  mod  deceitful  of  all  animals,  and 
whofe  own  tears  are  proverbially  fallacious.  "  It  is  written,"  favs 
Bullokar,  "  that  he  will  weep  over  a  man's  head  when  he  haih 
devoured  the  body,  and  then  he  will  eat  up  the  head  too.  Where- 
fore in  Latin  there  is  a  proverbe,  crocodUi  lachrymte^  crocodile's 
tears,  to  fignifie  fuch  tears  as  are  fained,  and  fpent  only  with  intent 
to  deceive^  or  doe  harme."  EugUJb  Exfofitnr,  8^0.  161 6.  It 
I 
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Each  drop  fhe  falls '  would  prove  a  crocodile : — 
Out  of  my  fight ! 

Des.  I  will  not  ftay  to  offend  you.  [Goini. 

LoD.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady : — 
I  do  befeech  your  lordlhip,  call  her  back. 

Oth.  Miftrefs, 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  What  would  you  with  her,  fir? 

LoD.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Ay;  you  did  wilh,  that  I  would  make  her 
turn : 
Sir,  (he  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again  ;*  and  (he  can  weep,  fir,  weep; 
And  (he's  obedient,  as  you  fay,— obedient, — 
Very  obedient ; — Proceed  you  in  your  tears.^ — 
Concerning  this,  fir, — O  well-painted  paifion ! 
I  am  commanded  home :  * — Get  you  away ; 

tppears  from  this  writer,  that  a  dead  crocodile,  **  but  in  perfeA 
forme,"  of  about  nine  feet  long,  had  been  exhibited  in  London, 
in  obr  poet's  time."    M alo n  e. 

?  Each  dnp  Jbe  falls—]     To  fall  is  here  a  verb  aftivc     So,  ia 
TbeTempeft: 

«•  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 

«*  ToyJi//it  on  Gonzalo."     Steevens. 

•  5/r,  Jhe  can  turn^  &c.]      So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I : 

**  Done  like  a  Frenchman ;  turn  and  turn  again." 

Stebvenk 

»  Procetdyott  in  yiur  /ears.]     I  cannot  think  that  the  poet 

meant  to  make  Othello  bid  Defdcmona  to  continue  ixseeping^  wnich 
froceei yw  in  your  ttars  (as  the  paflage  is  at  prefcnt  pointed)  muft 
mean.     He  rather  would  have  faid : 

■  Proceed  you  in  your  lean  ? 

What !  will  you  fiill  c'»nTinuc  to  be  a  hypocrite  by  a  difpLiy  of  this 
^veil-painted  p  :£i  n  'r     Earner. 

I  think  the  old  pundluaricn  the  true  one.     Malone* 

*  I  am  commnndcd  home :]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  1622^ 
reads,  perhaps  bett'-r : 

I  am  cu.nmanded  hcrC'^Get  you  a^way,  &c. 
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I'll  fend  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 
And  will  return  to  Venice; — Hence,  avaunt! 

[Exi/  Desdemoxa. 
Caflio  fhall  have  my  place.'     And, — ^fir,  to-night, 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  fup  together. 
You  are  welcome,  fir,  to  Cyprus. — Goats  and  mon- 

kies!^  [Exii. 

LoD.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor,   whom  our  fiill 

fenate 
Call — all-in-all  fufficient?  This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  paflion  could  not  (hake  ?  whofe  folid  virtue 
The  (hot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 


The  alteration,  I  fuf^ie*^,  was  ma^le,  from  the  editor  of  the  folio 
not  perceiving  that  an  abrupt  fentence  was  intended.     Ma  lone. 

/  am  commanded  here,  (without  the  lead  idea  of  an  abrupt  ieo- 
tence,)  may  be  an  indignant  feniiment  of  Othello  : — **  I  ha?eaa 
officer  here  i^ced  over  my  head  ;  I  am  now  under  tbr  command  of 
another:"  i.  e.  of  Caffio,  to  whom  the  government  of  Cyprus  was 
juft  transferred.    Steevens. 

^  Ccjpo  Jhall  ha've  my  place,']  Perhaps  this  is  addreffed  to  DcC- 
demona,  who  had  juft  expreflKl  her  joy  on  hearing  Caflio  was 
deputed  in  the  room  of  her  hufband.  Her  innocent  latisfifHon  in 
the  hope  of  returning  to  her  native  place,  is  conftrued  by  Othello 
into  the  pleafure  fhe  received  from  the  advancement  of  his  rivaL 

Steevexs. 

-♦ Goats  and  monkUs  /]     In  this  exclamation  Shakfpcare  has 

fhown  great  art.  lago,  in  the  firil  fcene  in  which  he  endeaTOcrs 
to  a-A  aken  his  fufpicion,  being  urged  to  give  fome  evident  proof 
of  the  guilt  of  Caffio  and  Dcfdemona,  tells  him  it  were  impofiiblo 
to  have  ocular  demonftration  of  it,  though  they  (hould  be  "  is 
prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkics.'* — Thefe  words  we  may  fuppoib, 
ftill  ring  in  the  ears  of  Othello,  who  being  now  fully  convinced  of 
his  wife's  infidelity,  rulhes  out  with  this  emphatick  exclamation:— 
Iao;()*s  words  v,  ore  but  too  true  ;  now  indeed  I  am  convinced  that 
they  arc  as  hot  as  **  go-its  and  r/tonkies.**     Ma  lone. 

*"!  hough  ihc  words  of  Othello,  cited  by  Mr.  Malonc,  could  not 
have  cltaped  tl'.e  deliberate  reader's  memory,  a  reference  to  a  diflant 
fcene,  but  ill  agrees  with  the  infuriation  of  Othcllo'b  mind.  His 
fancy,  haunted  by  itill  growing  images  of  Icwdnefs,  would  fcarcc 
have  c/preU'ed  its  feelin^b  in  recollected  phrafeolog)-.     Steevexs, 
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Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce  ?  * 

Iago.  He  is  much  changed. 

LoD.  Arc  his  wits  fafe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

Iago.  He  is  that  he  is ;  I  may  not  breathe  my 
cenfure. 
What  he  might  be, — if,  what  he  might,  he  is  not,— 
I  would  to  heaven,  he  were. 

LoD.  What,  ftrike  his  wife ! 

Iago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  fo  well ;  Yet  'would  I 
knew. 
That  ftroke  would  prove  the  worft. 

LoD.  Is  it  his  ufe  ? 


*  nuhofe/olid  'virtue 

Thejbot  «/* accident,  nor  dart  ff/" chance, 
Cmld  neither  grzTXy  nor  pierce  f^  I  cannot  fee,  for  my  heart,  the 
difierence  betwixt  the  (hot  of  accident  and  dart  of  chance.  The 
words  and  things  they  imply  are  purely  fynonymous ;  but  that  the 
poet  intended  two  dif^rent  things  feems  plain  from  the  difcreti^e 
adverb.  Chance  may  afflid  a  man  in  lome  circumftances ;  but 
other  diftrefles  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  a  different  caufe*  I 
am  perfoaded  our  author  wrote : 

«*  The  (hot  oi  accident t  nor  dart  o^  change,*'  &c. 

And,  in  a  number  of  other  places,  our  poet  induftrioufly  puts 
thefe  two  words  in  oppoiition  to  each  other.    Theobald. 

To  graze  is  not  merely  to  touch  fuperficially,  [as  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  has  ftated]  but  to  ftrike  not  direftly,  not  fo  as  to  bur}'  the  body 
of  the  thing  ftriking  in  the  matter  ftruck. 

Theobald  trifles,  as  is  ufual.  Accident  and  chance  may  admit  a 
iubtle  diftindtion  ;  accident  may  be  confidered  as  the  ail^  and  chance 
as  the  pvweroi  agency  of  fortune;  as,  //  luas  by  chance  that  this 
accident  hefel  me.  At  leaft,  if  we  fuppofe  all  corrupt  that  is  inac- 
curate, there  will  be  no  end  of  emendation.    Johnson. 

I  do  not  fee  the  leaft  ground  for  fuppofing  any  corruption  in  this 
paflage.  As  puree  relates  to  the  dart  of  chance,  fo  graze  is  referred 
to  the  Jbot  of  accident.  The  expreflion  is  ttill  ufed ;  we  ftill  fay-« 
he  was  graved  by  a  hulUt. 

For  graze.  Dr.  Warburton  arbitrarily  fubftituted — raz^. 

Malo^s. 
Vol.  XV.  Q^q 
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Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood. 
And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

Iago.  AlaSj  alas! 

It  is  not  honcfty  in  me,  to  fpeak 
What  I  have  feen  and  known.     You  fhall  obfervc 

him; 
And  his  own  courfes  will  denote  him  fo. 
That  I  may  fave  my  fpeech :  Do  but  go  after. 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lo^D.  I  am  forry,  that  I  am  deceived  in  him. 


SCENE     n. 

A  Room  in  the  Cajlle^ 

Enter  Othello  and  Emilia* 

Oth.  You  have  feen  nothing  then  ? 

Emil.  Nor  ever  heard ;  nor  ever  did  fufpcdt. 

^'  A  Room  in  the  Cafi/e.]  There  are  great  difficulties  in  afcertain- 
Ing  the  place  of  this  fcenc.  Near  the  clofc  of  it,  lago  fays  to  Dcf- 
demona,  *'  Go  />r,  and  weep  not/'  which  would  lead  as  to  place 
it  in  the  court  before  Othello's  caftle.  Thefe  words  may  indeed  be 
explained  to  mean,  "  Go  into  the  fupper-room"  (though  I  do  not 
think  that  the  meaning) :  but  immediately  afterwards  Roderigo  en- 
ters, and  converfes  with  lago,  which  decifively  afcertains  the  fccte 
not  to  be  in  Othello's  houfc :  for  Roderigo,  who  had  given  the  fiift 
intelligence  to  Brabantio,  of  his  daughter's  flight,  and  had  ihortly 
afterwards  drawn  his  fword  on  Othello  and  his  partifans,  certainly 
woi.ld  not  take  the  liberty  of  walking  into  his  houfc  at  plea- 
fure. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Othello  fap  early  in  the  fcenc  to 
Emilia^ 

"  Leave  procreants  alone,  and^«/  the  door;'* 
and  his  fubfequentaddrefs  to  her  as  he  goes  out,  as  dcdfively  point 
out  a  room  in  Othello '&  caillc  as  the  place  of  the  fcene  i  and  compel 
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Oth.  Yes,  you  have  feen  Caflio  and  (he  toge- 
ther. 

Emil.   But  then  I  faw  no  harm;   and  then  I 

heard 
Each  fyllable,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 
0th.  What,  did  they  never  whifper  ? 
Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

O'TH.  Nor  fend  you  out  o'the  way  ? 
Emu.  Never. 

Oth.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mafk,  nor 

nothing  ? 

Emu.  Never,  my  lord. 

Oth.  That^s  ftrange. 

Emil.  I  durft,  my  lord,  to  wager  (he  is  honeft. 
Lay  down  my  foul  at  (lake :  if  you  think  other. 
Remove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abufe  your  bofom. 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head, 
'  Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  ferpent's  curfe ! 
For,  if  fhe  be  not  honeft,  chafte,  and  true, 
Th^'s  no  man  happy;  the  pureft  of  their  wives' 
Is  foul  as  flander. 

OrH.  Bid  her  come  hither; — go. — 

[^Exit  Emilia. 
She  fays  enough ; — ^yet  (he's  a  (imple  bawd. 
That  cannot  fay  as  much.     This  is  a  fubtle  whore, 

Qt  to  place  thefeveral  interlocutors  there,  however  inconfiftent  with 
^Jloderigo's  entry,  and  lago's  addrefs  to  Defdemona. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  poet  and  his  audience,  in  this  inftance  as  in 
many  other,  were  content,  from  want  of  fcenery,  to  confider  the 
▼cry  fame  fpot,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  as  the  ontfide  and  infide 
of  a  houfe.     See  The  Hifiorical  Account  of  the  EngUJh  Stage,  &c. 

Vol.11.      Ma  LONE. 

7  of  their  ^ives — ]    Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto,  162a, 

read»— ^  her  f ex.     M  a  l  o  x  E  • 

CLq2 
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A  clofet-lock-and-key  of  villainous  fccrcts : 
And  yet  fhe'll  kneel,  and  pray;  I  have  feen  her 
do't. 


iJ^-^^/^T  Emilia,  zviib  Desdemos a. 

Des.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

Orii.  Pray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Des.  What  is  your  pleafurc  ? 

Oth.  Let  me  fee  your  cycs; 

Look  in  my  face. 

Des.  What  horrible  fancy's  this? 

Orn.  Some  of  your  fundlion,  miftrefs ; 

{To  Emilia. 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  fhut  the  door ; 
Cough,  or  cry — hem,  if  any  body  come  : 
Your  myftcry,  your  myftcry ; — nay,  defpatch. 

[Exit  Emilia. 
Des.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  yourfjpecch 
import  ? 
I  underftand  a  fury  in  your  words. 
But  not  the  words.* 

Om.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord ;  your  tnic 

And  loyal  wife. 

Orn.  Come,  fwear  it,  damn  thyfclf ; 

Left,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  thcm- 

felves 
Should  fear  to  feize  thee:  therefore  be  double- 
damn'd,        ^ 


•  But  not  the  ivords.^   This  line  is  added  out  of  the  firft  edition. 

Pom. 
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Swear — thou  art  honeft. 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

0th.  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art  falfe  as 
hell. 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  With  whom  ?  How  am 
I  falfe? 

Orn.  O  Defdemona ! — away  !  away !  away ! 

Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  ! — Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occafion  of  thefe  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  fufpeft. 
An  inftrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me;  if  you  have  loft  him. 
Why,  I  have  loft  him  too. 

Otii.  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 

To  try  me  with  afflidlion ;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  fores,  and  (hames,  on  my  bare  head ; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmoft  hopes  ; 
I  ftiould  have  found  in  fome  part  of  my  foul 
A  drop  of  patience:  but  (alas !)  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  fcorn' 


9 time  of/cont&c]  The  reading  of  both  the  ddcft  quartos 

4nd  the  folio  is, 

«*  for  the  time  of  fcorn." 

Mr.  Rowe  reads — hand  of  fcorn ;  and  fucceeding  editors  have 
iilently  followed  him. 

I  would  (though  in  oppofition  to  fo  many  great  aothorities  in  • 
favour  of  the  change)  continue  to  read  with  the  old  copy : 

"  the  time  of  fcorn." 

Wc  call  the  hour  in  ivhich  <we  are  to  die,  the  hour  of  death — ^the 
time  when  we  are  to  be  judged — the  day  of  judgement — the  inftant 
when  we  fuffer  calamity — the  moment  ofe*vil\  and  why  may  wc  not 
diflinguiih  the  time  which  brings  contempt  along  with  it,  by  the 
title  o{  the  time  of  fcorn?  Thus,  in  King  Richard  III : 

**  Had  you  fuch  Icifure  in  the  time  of  death  Z'— »'* 

Q.q3 
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To  point  his  flow  unmoving  finger  at,-— 
O!  O! 

Again  9  in  Sd'man  and  Ptr/eda,  1 509  : 

*'  So  fings  the  mariner  upon  tne  fhorCs 
••  When  he  hath  paft  the  dangerous  time  ofjhrms.^ 
Again,  in  Marfton's  InfatiaU  Countefs^  1603  : 

••  I'll  poifon  thee ;  with  murder  curbc  thy  patht^ 
^*  And  make  thee  know  a  time  of  infamy.*' 
Othello  takes  his  idea  from  a  clock.   T9  make  me  ((ayi  he)  afxei 
figure  (on  the  dial  of  the  world)  y^r  the  hour  cf/com  to  point  OMdmekt 
a  full  flop  at!     Steevens. 

Might  not  Shakfpeare  have  written : 

"  for  the  fcom  of  time 

«*  To  point  his  flow  unmoving  finger  at,"— 

i.  e.  the  marked  objeA  for  the  contempt  of  all  ages  and  all  time* 

So,  in  Hamlet : 

*«  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  znAfcorns  ofttme  ?*' 
However,  in  fupport  of  the  reading  of  the  old  copies,  it  mtj 

be  obferAxd,   that  our  author  has  perfonified  fcorm  in  his  8Su 

Sonnet : 

"  When  thou  flialt  be  difpos'd  to  fet  roc  light, 
**  And  place  my  merit  in  the  eje  offtorm — ." 
The  epithet  unmoving  ma^  likewife  derive  fome  fupport  fiom 

Shakfpeare's  104th  Sonnet,  in  which  this  very  thoogoc  is  ex* 

prefTed : 

«'  Ah !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-band^ 
**  Steal  from  his  figure  ^  and  no  pace  percerv*di 
•'  So  your  fweet  hue,  which  methinksy?///  dothftamd^ 
«*  Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  dcceiv*d»" 
In  the  clocks  of  thelaft  age  there  was,  I  think,  in  the  middle  of 

the  dial-plate  a  figure  of  time,  which,  I  believe,  was  in  our  poet's 

thoughts,  when  he  wrote  the  paflage  in  the  text.    [Sec  VoL  VnL 

p.  34^i  "•  9*]  . 

^hc  finger  of  the  dial  was  the  technical  phrafe*    So^  m  Alhmm 
Kingof  the  Lombards,  byD'Avenant,  1620: 
**  Even  as  Xkitflonu  finger  of  the  dial 
**  Doth  in  its  motion  circular  remove 
"  To  diftant  figures,— ." 
D'Avenant  was  a  great  reader  of  Shakfpeare,  and  probably  had 
read  his  plays,  according  to  the  faihion  of  the  time,  in  the  folio, 
without  troubling  himfelf  to  look  into  the  quarto  copies. 

Unmoving  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  i6z2.  The  folio  reads 
'^and moving ;  and  this  certainly  agrees  with  the  image  preiented 
and  its  counterpart,  better  than  unmoving,  which  can  be  applied  ta 
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Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 
But  there,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my  heart;* 
Where  either  I  muft  live,  or  bear  no  life;* 


m  clocky  only  by  licence  of  poetry,  {not  appearing  to  mo've,)  and  as 
applied  to/com,  has  but  little  force :  to  fay  nothing  of  the  fuperflu- 
ous  epithet ^9<ii; ;  for  there  needs  no  ehoft  to  tell  us,  that  that  which 
is  tiamoviftg  x^Jltyw,  SIo^m  implies  iome  fort  of  motion,  however 
little  it  may  be,  and  therefore  appears  to  me  to  ^vour  the  reading 
of  the  folio. 

I  have  given  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and,  from  refped  to 
the  opinion  of  others,  have  printed  unmwingy  though  I  am  very 
doubtful  whether  it  was  the  word  intended  by  Shaklpeare.  The 
quarto,  1622,  Yiz&^-fimgeri  \  the  folio — -fingtu     Ma  lone. 

Perhaps  we  Ihould  xtsA^-Jiouoly  mwingfingtr  at.  I  (hould  wifti 
to  rcjcd  the  prefcnt  reading,  for  even  the  word  Jk^  implies 
Ibme  degree  of  motion,  though  that  motion  may  not  be  perceptible 
to  the  e)'e.  The  time  of /com  is  a  ftrange  expreffion,  to  which,  I 
cannot  reconcile  myfelf ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  erroneoos,  and 
wi(h  we  had  authority  to  read — i6tf /r j' of  fcorn,  inilead  of //W. 

M,  Mason. 
If  a  certain  culprit,  in  one  of  his  foliloquies  (after  the  execution 
of  a  late  fentence  in  the  corn-market)  had  been  heard  to  ex- 
claim: 

'«  but,  alas !  to  make  me 

•'  A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  fcom 
**  To  point  his  flow  unraoving  finger  at, 
"  01  01 ' 
he  would,  at  once,  have  been  underftood,  by  tie  time  of/con,  to 
fDean  the  hovk  0/  bis  expofure  in  the  pillory  %  and  by  its  flam  uw* 
tmnfing  fingxr,  the  JAOMK-Mm'S.X  of  the  dial  that  fronted  him. — 

Mr.  Malone,  in  a  fubfeouent  note,  hath  remarked  that,  '*  bit 
for  its  is  common  in  our  auUior ;''  and  in  refpeA  to  the  epithet  inr- 
mtrvimg^  it  maybe  obferved,  with  Roialind,  not  only  that  time  tra» 
^fds  in  divers  paces  tvith  drvers  per/bns,  but,  that  for  the  fame  reafon, 
it  GALLOPS  *witb  the  thief  to  the  gallons,  it  apparently  stands 
•TILL  *witb  the  perjured  in  the  pillory.  Whatever  were  the  prccife 
inflance  of  difgrace  to  which  Othello  alluded,  the  text  in  its  pre- 
lent  ftate,  is  perfedly  intelligible ;  and,  therefore,  Ihonld  be  prc- 
lerved  from  capricious  alterations*     Henley. 

*  ''-^^ gamer  d  up  my  heart  \\  That  is,  treafured  \rp  i  thtganur 
and  the  fountain  are  improperly  conjoined.     Johnson. 

'  IVbere  either  I  muft  live,  or  bear  no  life ;]  So,  in  King  Lear  : 
**  Whereby  we  do  cxift,  or  ceafc  to  be."    Stekvens. 

a.q4 
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The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 

Or  elfe  dries  up ;  to  be  difcarded  thence ! 

Or  keep  it  as  a  ciftern,  for  foul  toads  ♦ 

To  knot  and  gender  in! — turn  thy   complexion 

there ! 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rofe-lipp'd  cherubin ; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell !  * 

Des.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  efteems  me  honeft. 

Oth.  O,  ay ;  as  fummer  flies  are  in  the  Iham- 
blcs. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.     O  thou  weed,* 
Who  art  fo  lovely  fair,  and  fmell'ft  fo  fweet. 


*  a  ci^cm,  for  foul  toads  &c,]    So,  in  AntoMy  ami  Cln- 

fatra  : 

«*  So  half  my  Egypt  were  fubmerg'd,  and  made 
"  A  ciftern  for  (card  fnakes ."    S te b  v  b  ns. 

*  turn  tby  complexion  there!  &c,l  At  fuch  an  objed  do 
thou>  patience y  thyfelf  change  colour ;  at  tnis  do  thou,  even  tboo, 
rofy  cherub  as  thou  art,  look  as  grim  as  helL  The  old  editions  and 
the  new  have  it : 

"  /  here  look  grim  as  hell." 
/  was  written  for  ay^  and  not  fince  corredled.     Joh  ksok. 

here  in  the  old  copies  was  manifeftly  an  error  of  the  prefs.  Sec 
the  line  next  but  one  above.    Mr.  1  heobald  made  the  correAion. 

Malosie. 

*  O  thou  iveed,']    Dr.  Johnfon  has,  on  this  occafion,  been 

unjuilly  cenfured  for  having;  flifled  difficulties  where  he  could  not 
remove  them.  I  would  therefore  obferve,  that  Othello's  fpeccb 
is  printed  word  for  word  from  the  folio  edition,  though  the  quarto 
reads : 

'*  O  thou  black  v/et^V 
Had  this  epithet,  blacky  been  admitted,  there  would  ftill  have 
remained  an  incomplete  verfe  in  the  fpeech  :  no  additional  beauty 
would  have  been  introduced ;  but  inilcad  of  it,  a  paltry  antithefis 
between  the  words  black  2Xi^fair.     Steeveks. 

The  quarto,  1622,  reads: 

**  O  thou  black  weed,  *why  art  fo  lovely  fair  ? 
"  Thou  fmell'ft  fo  fweet,  that  the  fenfc  aches  at  thee,"  Ac. 

Maloxe. 
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That  the  fcnfe  aches  at  thee, — 'Would,  thou  had'ft 
ne'er  been  born ! 

Des.  Alas,  what  ignorant  fin  have  I  committed  ? 

Oth.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  moft  goodly  book. 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ? '  What  committed ! 
Committed !* — O  thou  publick  commoner! 
I  fhould  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modefty. 
Did  I  but  fpeak  thy  deeds. — What  committed ! 
Heaven  (lops  the  nofe  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks ; 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kifles  all  it  meets,* 

'  fTas  this  fair  paper  ^  &c,]  Maflinger  has  imitated  this  paflagein 
^be  Emperor  of  the  Eaft  : 

"  can  you  think 

**  This  mailer  piece  of  heaven«  this  precious  Tellum 
«*  Of  fuch  a  purity  and  virgin  whitenefs, 
**  Could  be  defign'd  to  have  perjury  and  whoredom 
**  In  capital  letters  writ  upon't  ?"     Steevens. 

*  Committed/^  This,  and  the  three  following  lines,  are  omitted 
in  the  firfl  quarto.  For  the  peculiar  fenfe  in  which  the  word— 
committed,  is  here  ufed,  fee  Vol.  XIV.  p.  i6oj  n.  2.  See  alio. 
Decker's  Bell-man's  Night  Walkes,  &c.  "  But  what  doe  they  ? 
marrie,  they  doe  that  which  the  Conftable  Ihould  have  done  for 
them  both  in  the  ilreets ;  that  is  to  fay^  commit,  commit/" 

Steevens. 
This  word  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  befide  its  general  iignification, 
feems  to  have  been  applied  particularly  to  unlawful  ads  of  love.— . 
Hence  perhaps  it  is  fo  often  repeated  by  Othello. 

So,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Characters,  {J  Very  Womam) 
161 4 :  *'  She  commits  with  her  ears  for  certain ;  after  that,  ihe  may 
TO  for  a  maid,  but  (he  has  been  lain  with  in  her  underftanding.'* 
The  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  King  Lear  : 
•*  Commit  not  with  man's  fworn  fpoufe." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Hsne^  IVbore,  P.  I : 

"  if  all  committers  flood  in  a  rank, 

**  They'd  make  a  lane,  in  which  your  (hame  might  dwell.** 

Malonb. 
9  The  haiudy  ivind,  that  hiffes  all  it  meets,]  So,  in  The  Mercbasd 
of  Venice  : 

"  Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  ftrampet  wind." 

Malonb* 
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Is  hufti'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 
And  will  not  hear  it :  What  committed ! — 
Impudent  ftrumpet ! 

Des.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Oth.  Are  not  you  a  ftrumpet? 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  chrillian: 

If  to  preferve  this  velTel  for  my  lord,* 
From  any  other '  foul  unlawful  touch. 
Be — riot  to  be  a  ftrumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth.  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  (hall  be  fav'd. 

Oth.  Is  it  poflible  ? 

Des.  O,  heaven  forgive  us ! 

Oth.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then; 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  miftrefs. 

Re-enter  Emilia. 

That  have  the  office  oppofite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ;  You !  you !   ay,  you ! 
We  have  done  our  courfe;  there's  money  for  your 

pains ; 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counfel. 

[Exit. 

Emil.   Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  con« 
ceive  ?— 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 
Des.  'Faith,  half  afleep. 

^Ifto  f  referee  this  vcflel  for  my  lord,"]  This  expreflion,  as  wdl 
as  many  others,  our  author  has  borrowed  from  the  facred  writings : 

•*  to  poffefs  his  'veffet  in  fanftiiication," — i  TlyrJIf.  iv.  4. 

Malone. 

'  any  other—]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — any 

hatred.     Steevens. 
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Emil.  Good  madaiD^  what's  the  matter  with  my 
lord? 

Des.  With  who? 

Emil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam, 

Des.  Who  is  thy  lord  ?♦ 

Emil.  He  that  is  yours,  fweet  lady, 

Des.  I  have  none :  Do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia ; 
I  camiot  weep ;  nor  anfwer  have  I  none. 
But  what  fliould  go  by  water. ^     Pr'ythee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  fheets, — remember; — 
And  call  thy  hulband  hither. 

Emil.  Here  is  a  change,  indeed  ! 

[Exif. 

Des.  'Tis  meet  I  fliould  be  us'd  fo,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  flick 
The  fmairil  opinion  on  my  great'ft  abufe  ?  ^ 

Reenter  Emilia,  with  Iago. 

Jago.  What  is  your  pleafure,  madam?    Howls 
it  with  you  ? 

4  Who  is  thy  !ord?'\  This,  and  the  following  fpeecb,  arc  omitted 
in  the  firfl  quarto.     St e evens. 

^  atifwer  have  I  none. 

But  *wbat  Jhould  go  by  water.]    Camden  has  prefcrved  an  £/i- 
tafb  on  ^ueen  Elizabeth,  which  concludes  with  a  fimilar  conceit : 
**  I  think  the  barge-men  might  with  eafier  thighs 
•«  Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people's  eyes : 
«*  For  how-fo-cre,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  fcann*d, 
*«  Sh'ad  come  by  <water^  had  (he  come  by  land." 

Stb  EVENS. 

Thefe  lines  are  to  be  found  in  Decker's  Wonderful  Yeare^  1605, 
and  probably  were  written  by  him.     They  are  not  as  an  epitaph. 

Reed. 

^  on  my  great' ft  abufe  /*]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  qoarto, 

1622,  which  Dr.  Johnfon  thought  preferable  to  the  reading  of  the 
folio— d»  my  haft  mi/ufe.     M A  L u N  E . 
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Dbs.  I  cannot  tell.    Thofc,  that  do  teach  young 
babes, 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  eafy  talks: 
He  might  have  chid  me  fo;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

IjIgo.  What*s  the  matter,  lady? 

Emil.  Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hath  fo  bewhor'd  her, 
Thrown  fuch  defpite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her. 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Des.  Am  I  that  name,  lago  ? 

Iago.  What  name,  fair  lady? 

Des.  Such  as,  (he  fays,  my  lord  did  fay  I  was. 

Emil.  He  call'd  her,  whore;  a  beggar,  in  his 
drink. 
Could  not  have  laid  fuch  terms  upon  his  callet.^ 

1  ■■  ttpoH  bis  callet.]  Callet  is  a  lewd  woman  ;  fo  caUed  (fa  i 
Dr.  Grey)  from  the  French  calote,  which  was  a  fort  of  head-drds 
worn  by  country  girls.  This  head-drefs  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonfon 
in  his  Magnet ici  Lady  : 

"  The  wearinc;  the  ca//of,  the  politic  hood/* 
The  word  is  likewife  found  in  Cocke  LoreiUs  Bote,  a  faty re,  bl.  L 
printed  by  Wynlcyn  de  Worde ;  no  date  : 

".  Yf  he  call  her  calat,  (he  calleth  hym  knave  agayne." 
On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  is  the  following  entiy : 
'*  Reccvjrd  of  Alexandre  Lucye  for  his  lycence  for  printingc  of  a 

boke  intituled  the orders  of  CalUtts  or  drabbys."  1563. 

Steevens. 
Jucb  terms  upon  his  callet.]  This  word  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  Englilh  language.     Chaucer  has  it  in  his  Remedy  of  Lwe : 
**  C,  for  calet,  for  of,  we  have  O, 
**  L,  for  leude,  D,  for  demeanurc/*  &c.     Percy. 
I  meet  with  this  word  in  Tbe  Tranjlation  of  Ariofto,  '59'  • 

•'  And  thus  this  old  ill-favour'd  fpiteful  callet — ." 
Harrington,  in  a  note  on  that  line,  fays  that  "  callet  is  a  nick- 
name ufed  to  a  woman,"  and  that  "  in  Irifti  it  (ienifies  a  nvitcb.'*^ 
I  have  no  faith  in  Dr.  Grey's  etymology  of  this  word,  Calou  is 
a  coif  or  light  cap,  worn  by  others  befide  countr}'  girls.  Malone. 
Dr.  Grey's  etymology  is  taken  from  the  Gloflary  to  Urry'* 
Chaucer.    Reed. 
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Iaco.  Why  did  he  fo  ? 

Des.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  fure,  I  am  none  fuch. 

Iago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep ;  Alas,  the  day ! 

Emil.  Has  (he  forfook  fo  many  noble  matches. 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  call'd — whore?  would  it  not  make  one  weep? 

Des.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

Iago.  Beftirew  him  for  it ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 

Des.  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

Emil.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  fome  eternal  villain. 
Some  bufy  and  infinuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging  cozening  flave,  to  get  fome  office. 
Have  not  devis'd  this  flander;  I'll  be  hang'd  elfe. 

'Iago.  Fye,  there  is  no  fuch  man;  it  is  impoflible. 

Des.  If  any  fuch  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him ! 

Emil.  A  halter  pardon  him!  and  hell  gnaw  his 
bones ! 
Why  fhould  he  call  her,  whore?  who  keeps  her 

company  ? 
What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  like- 
lihood? 
The  Moor's  abus'd  by  fome  moft  villainous  knave/ 
Some  bafe  notorious''  knave,  fomefcurvy  fellow:-— 
O,  heaven,  that  fuch  companions  *  thou'dft  unfold; 
And  put  in  every  honeft  hand  a  whip. 


*  fome  raoft  villainous  kmrve,']  Thos  the  folio.  The  quarto, 
1622,  reads — {omz  outrageous  \in2iyt.     Ma  lone. 

9 notorious  — ]    For  grofsy  not  in  in  proper  meaning  for 

hiofwn.    Johnson. 

*  fuch  companions — ]     The  fame  term  of  degradation  has 

already  occurred  and  been  explained  in  Julius  Cafar.  bee  Vol.  XII. 
p.  362,  n.  3.      In  King  Henry  IV.   P.  II,  Vol.  IX.  p.  84,  Dol 
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To  la(h  the  rafcal  *  naked  through  the  worlds 
Even  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft ! 

Iago.  Speak  within  door.' 

Emil.  O,  iyc  upon  him !  fome  fuch  fquire  he  was. 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  feamy  fide  without/ 
And  made  you  to  fulpedl  me  with  the  Moor. 

Iago.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Des.  O  good  Iago, 

What  ftiall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him ;  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  loft  him.     Here  I  kneel :  ^ — 
If  c*er  my  will  did  trcfpafs  'gainft  his  love. 
Either  in  difcourfe  of  thought,  or  adtual  deed ;  * 

Tearfhcct  alfo  fays  to  Piftol  2 — **  I  fcom  you,  fcurvy  comfadmy 

Stbeteks. 
Companion t  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  was  ufed  as  a  word  of 
contempt^  in  the  fame  fenfe  z^feilmxj  is  at  this  day. 

So,  m  The  Widow  s  Tears ^  by  Chapman,  1612  :    •«  How  now, 
bafe  companion  f^* 

Again,  in  Tbe^panijb  Tragecfy,  160^  : 

^*  And  better  'tis,  that  ba/e  companions  die, 

**  Than  by  their  life  to  hazard  our  good  haps."  Malovb. 

*  thenSo^X — ]    Thus  the  quarto,    1622;  folio — rafcalt. 

Emilia  firft  wifhes  that  all  bafe  fellows  were  detedied,  and  then  tbit 
heaven  would  put  a  whip  in  every  honed  hand  to  punifli  in  a  figotl 
manner  that  villainous  Knave,  particularly  in  her  thoughts,  who 
had  abnfed  the  too  credulous  Moor.    M  a  l  o  n  b  . 

^  Speak  nvithin door,]    Do  not  clamour  fo  as  to  be  heard  beyond 
the  houfe.     Johnson. 

^ tbefeamyjide  luithout^]    Thzt  is,  infide out.     Johnson. 

This  idea  has  already  occurred.     In  a  former  fcene,  Iago  fpeaks 
of  Rodcrigo  as  of  one, 

*'  Whom  love  hath  tum'd  almoft  the  wrong  fide  outward." 

Stbsvers. 
^  Here  I  kneel:  Sec]  The  firft  quarto  omits  thefc  words  and  the 
reft  of  the  {peech.    Steevens. 

^Either  in  difcourfe  of  thought,  oraQml  deed\\    Thus  the  old 
copies.     So,  in  Hamlet : 
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Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  fenfe. 

Delighted  them  in  any  other  form ; 

Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 

And  ever  will, — though  he  do  Ihake  me  off 

To  beggarly  divorcement, — ^love  him  dearly. 

Comfort  forfwear  me!  Unkindnefs  may  do  much; 

And  his  unkindnefs  may  defeat  my  life. 

But  never  taint  my  love.     I  cannot  fay,  whore ; 

It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  fpeak  the  word; 

To  do  the  adl  that  might  the  addition  earn. 

Not  the  world's  mafs  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

Iago.  I  pray  you,  be  content;  'tis  but  his  hu- 
mour; 
The  bufinefs  of  the  ftate  does  him  offence. 
And  he  does  chide  with  you.' 

De3.  If  *twere  no  other, — 

Iago.  It  is  but  fo,  I  warrant  you.        [Trumpets. 
Hark,  how  thefe  inftruments  fummon  to  fupper ! 

<'  O heaven!  abeaft,  ihKtwzxitsdife0nfeofreofin, 
*'  Would  have  mourn'd  longer." 
The  modern  editors,  following  Mr.  Pope,  read-^difcoorie,  or 
thoDght.    Ma  LONE. 

Notwithftanding  the  inftance  given  in  favour  of  the  old  reading, 
I  fufped,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  note,  that  Mn  Pope's 
corre^on  is  defenfible.    Stebvbns. 

The  three  ways  of  committing  fin  mentioned  in  the  CathoUck 
Citechifms  are — in  thought,  *word,  and  deed.     C. 

The  fame  words  remain  in  our  Liturgy.     Steevens. 

^  and  he  does  chide  with  j>w.]  This  line  is  from  the  quarto, 

1622.    Steevens. 

To  chide  ivith  was  the  phrafeology  of  the  time.  We  have,  I 
think,  the  fame  phrafe  in  one  of  our  poet's  Sonnets,     Malone. 

The  fame  phrafe  indeed  occurs  in  p.  463,  but  perhaps  with  & 
Ibmewhat  di^erer.t  conflru^on : 

*•  And  chides  njuith  thinking."'     Stbbvbks. 
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And  the  great  meflengers  of  Venice  ftay :  • 
Go  in,  and  weep  not;  all  things  (hall  be  well. 

lExeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

Enter  Roderigo. 

How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  I  do  not  find,  that  thou  deaPft  juftly  with 
me. 

IjiGo.  What  in  the  contrary? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  dofF*ft  me  with  fome  de- 
vice, lago;  and  rather  (as  it  feems  to  me  now,) 
keep'ft  from  me  ail  conveniency,  than  fupplieftme 
with  the  leaft  advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  indeed, 
no  longer  endure  it :  Nor  am  I  yet  perfuaded,  to 
put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have  foolifhiy  fuf- 
fer'd. 

IjiGO.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  *Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much ;  for  your 
words,  and  performances,  are  no  kin  together. 

Ij4go.  You  charge  me  moft  unjuftly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth,  I  have  wafted 
myfelf  out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have 
had  from  me,  to  deliver  to  Dcfdemona,  would  half 
have  corrupted  a  votarift :  You  have  told  me — fhe 
has  received  them,  and  returned  me  expedations 
and  comforts  of  fudden  refpedl  and  acquittance;' 
but  I  find  none. 


•  And  the  great  mejftngers  of  Venice  ftay  ;]  Thus  the  quarto.  Tbe 
folio  reads : 

**  The  meflengers  of  Venice  ftay  the  meat. "     S  t e  e  v i  N 8. 

9  —ffW acquittance;]    This  is  the  reading  of  the  originil 
quarto>  1622.     The  folio  reads — and  acauaintance. 

jicquittance  is  requital.     So,  in  King  nenry  V : 
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IjGO.  Well ;  go  to ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well!  goto!  I  cannot  go  to,  man; 
nor  'tis  not  very  well:  By  this  hand,  I  fay,  it  is 
very  fcurvy;  and  begin  to  find  myfelf  fobb'd  in  it. 

IjiGO.  Very  well. 

Rod.  i  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
myfelf  known  to  Defdemona:  If  fhe  will  return 
me  my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  fuit,  and  repent 
my  unlawful  folicitation ;  if  not,  affure  yourfelf,'  I 
will  feek  fatisfadion  of  you. 

IjGo.  You  have  faid  now.  . 

Rod.  Ay,  and  I  have  faid  nothing,  but  what  I 
proteft  intendment  of  doing. 

Iago.  Why,  now  I  fee  there's  mettle  in  thee » 
and  even,  from  this  inftant,  do  build  on  thee  a 
better  opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy 
hand,  Roderigo :  Thou  haft  taken  againft  me  a  moft 
juft  exception ;  but  yet,  I  proteft,  I  have  dealt  moft 
diredly  in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

Iago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared;  and 
your  fufpicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgement.* 
But,  Roderigo,  if  thou  haft  that  within  thee  indeed, 
which  I  have  greater  reafon  to  believe  now  than 
ever, — I  mean,  purpofe,  courage,  and  valour, — this 

**  Attd  ihall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand 
*•  Sooner  than  'quittance  of  defert  and  merit." 
See  alfo //i7/rr/f/,  p.  329,  n,  9.     Ma  lone. 

SccalfoVol.  IX.  p.  16,  n.  2.     Ste evens. 

*  your  fufpicion  is  not  'without  wit  and  judgement.]    Shak- 

feeare  knew  well,  that  moft  men  like  to  be  flattered  on  account  of 
tnofe  endowments  in  which  they  are  moft  deficient.     Hence  lago's 
•compliment  to  this  fnipc  on  his  fagacity  and  ftirewdncfs. 

Malone. 

Vol.  XV.  R  r 
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night  ftiow  it :  if  thou  the  next  night  following 
enjoyeft  not  Defdemona,  take  mc  from  this  world 
with  treachery,  and  devife  engines  for  my  life.* 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reafon,  and 
compafs  ? 

Iago.  Sir,  there  is  efpecial  commiflion'  come 
from  Venice,  to  depute  Caflio  in  Othello's  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Def- 
demona return  again  to  Venice. 

Iago.  O,  no ;  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes 
away  with  him  the  fair  Defdemona,  unlefs  his  abode 
be  lingered  here  by  fome  accident ;  wherein  none 
can  be  fo  determinate,  as  the  removing  of  Caflio. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean — removing  of  him? 

Iago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othel- 
lo's place ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

Iago.  Ay ;  if  you  dare  do  yourfelf  a  profit,  and 
a  right.  He  fups  to-night  with  a  harlot,*  and  thi- 
ther will  I  go  to  him; — he  knows  not  yet  of  hij 
honourable  fortune:  if  youivill  watch  his  going 
thence,  (which  I  will  fafhion  to  fall  out  between 
twelve  and  oncj  you  may  take  him  at  your  plca- 
fure;  I  will  be  near  to  fccond  your  attempt,  and 


*  take  me  from  this  nvorld  nvitb  treachery,  and  devife  engines 

for  my  fife,]     To  i/e^^i/e  engines,  feems  to  mean,  to  contrive  racks, 
tortures,  .&c*     Ritson. 
So,  in  Ki/tg  Lear  : 

•*  lil:c  an  engine^  wrench *d  my  frame  of  nature/* 

Steevexi, 
'  — —  there  is  rfpecial  commijpon  — ]    Shakijpcare  probably  wroic 
•— <?  fpecial  — .     M  A  L  o  N  E . 

4  He  fups  to-night  'with  a  harlot,]    The  folio  reads— a  harlotry,  t 
which  may  he  right.     Our  author  has  the  cxpreilion— »**  a  p?xvii 
fclf-wiU'd /^/?r/?/9',"  in  two  plan's,    Ritson. 
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he  (hall  fall  between  us.  Come,  ftand  not  amazed 
at  it,  but  go  along  with  me;  I  will  (how  you 
fuch  a  necc&ity  in  his  death,  that  you  (hall  think 
yourfelf  bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It  is  now  high 
fupper-time,^  and  the  night  grows  to  wafte;^  about 
it. 

Rod.  I  will  hear  further  reafon  for  this. 

Ijgo.  And  you  (hall  be  fatisfied.  lExeunl. 

*  ■  //  //  fionv  high /upper- fifm,'\     I  believe  we  (hould  read : 
//  is  no^  nigh  Jupper-time^ — .     M.  Mason. 

The  old  reading  is  the  trae  one.  There  is  no  phrafe  more  com- 
mon than — •*  high  time  to  go  to  bed — to  get  op,"  &c.  High  time 
isftil!^  complete  time. 

Thus  Spenfer,  in  his  Faery  ^een  : 

*'  High  time  now  'gan  it  wax  for  Una  fair 
««  To  think  of  thoie  her  captive  parents—." 
Again : 

*'  High  time  it  is  this  war  now  ended  were.'* 
Clarendon  is  freqaent  in  his  ufe  of  this  expreflion. 

Stebvbn^. 

*  —  and  the  night  gmvs  to  wafte  :]  I  fuppofe  lago  means  to  fay, 
Aat  //  is  near  midnight.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  print — ^waift.  Both 
the  old  copies,  the  quarto,  1622,  and  the  folio,  1623,  read— 
Hoafi^  which  was  the  old  fpelling  of  ivaift. 

So  Hamlet : 

«*  In  the  dead  nvaft  {/waiji^  and  middle  of  the  night." 
See  note  on  that  paflage,  p.  42,  n.  3. 
So  alfo,  in  The  Puritan ^  a  comedy,   1 607  : 

«'  — —  ere  the  day 

*«  Be  fpcnt  to  the  girdle^  thou  (halt  be  free." 
TThe  words,  however,  may  only  mean — the  night  is  wafting  apace. 

Maloke. 
The  laft  is  certainly  the  true  explanation.     So,  in  Julius  Ca/ar  : 

**  Sir,  March  is  w/7^r^  fourteen  days."     Stebven*. 
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SCENE     in. 

Another  Room  in  the  Caftle. 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  Emilia^ 

and  Attendants. 

LoD.  I  do  befeech  you,  fir,  trouble  yourfelf  no 

further. 
OrH.  O,  pardon  me;  *twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 

LoD.  Madam,  good  night;  I  humbly  thank  your 

ladylhip. 
Des.  Your  honour  is  mod  welcome. 

Orn.  Will  you  walk,  fir?— 

O, — Defdemona, — 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Orl:J.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  inftant ;  I  will  be 
returned  forthwith:  difmifs  your  attendant  there; 
look,  it  be  done. 

Des.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Othello,  Lodovico,  and  Attendants. 
Emil.  How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than 
he  did. 

Des.  He  fays,  he  will  return  incontinent : 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed^ 
And  bade  me  to  difmifs  you. 

Emil.  Difmifs  me  ? 

Des.  It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu : 
We  muft  not  now  difplcafe  him. 

Emil.  I  would,  you  had  never  feen  him ! 

Des.  So  would  not  I;  my  love  doth  fo  approve 
him. 
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That  even  his  ftubbornnefs,  his  checks,  and  frowns, — 
Pr*ythee,   unpin  me, — have  grace  and  favour  in 
them. 

Emil.   I  have  laid  thofe  Iheets  you  bade  me  on 
the  bed. 

Des.  All's  one  :-^Good  father!^  how  foolifh  arc 
our  minds ! — 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  fliroud  roe 
In  one  of  thofe  faftie  Iheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid,  call'd — Barbara; 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he,  Ihe  lov*d,  proved  mad. 
And  did  forfake  her :  •  (he  had  a  fong  of — willow. 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  exprefs'd  her  fortune. 
And  Ihe  died  finging  it :  That  fong,  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do. 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  *  all  at  one  fide. 
And  fmg  it  like  poor  Barbara.  Pr'ythee,  defpatch, 

6 Good  father/^  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  16229  fcads—i 

all's  one,  good  faith,    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

'  —  and  he,  Jhe  Ityvd^  prtyvd  mad^ 
And  did  forfake  her:]    I  believe  that  mad  only  fignifies  *wild, 
frantici,  wtcertain.     Johnson. 

Madf  in  the  prefent  inftance,  ought  to  xaitzi^'-^inconfianu  Ritson. 
Weftill  call  a  wild  giddy  girl  a  mad-cap:  and,  in  the  Firft  Part  of 
King  Henry  VL  are  mentioned, 

*'  Mady  natural  graces  that  extinguifh  art," 
Again,  in  The  Tnvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona: 

**  Come  on,  you  mad-cz^.** 
Again,  in  Lo^ve's  Labour* s  Loft:  "  Do  you  hear,  my  ntrii^ wenches?" 

Steevbns, 
*  —  /  have  much  to  do. 
But  to  go  hang  my  head — ]    /  ha've  much  ado  to  do  any  thing 
hut  hang  my  head.     We  might  read : 
Not  to  go  hang  my  bead. 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  infertion  made  in  the  latter  editions 
which  has  improved  the  play.     The  reft  feem  to  have  been  adde4 
for  the  fake  of  amplification,  or  of  ornament.    When  the  imagina<* 
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£Af/L.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown? 

Des.  No,  unpin  me  here,— 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

Emil.  a  very  handfome  man. 

Bes.  And  he  fpeaks  well. 

Emil.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice,  who  would  have 
walk'd  barefoot  to  Paleftine,  for  a  touch  of  his  ne- 
ther lip. 

Des,  7i&<f  poor  foul^  fat  fighing'^  by  afycamore  trce^ 
Sing  all  a  green  willow ;  *  fSinging. 

Her  band  on  her  bofomy  her  head  on  her  knee. 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willonv  : 

lion  had  fabfided^  and  the  mind  was  no  longer  agitated  bf  de 
horror  of  the  adion,  it  became  at  leifare  to  look  round  for  fpedoos 
additions.  This  addition  is  natural.  Defdemona  can  at  firft  hanlljr 
forbear  to  fing  the  fong ;  ihe  endeavours  to  change  her  train  o( 
thoughts^  but  her  imagination  at  lad  prevails^  and  (he  fings  it. 

John  soy. 
From  /  ha^)e  much  to  do,  to  Naj^  tkat^s  not  next,  was  inferted 
after  the  firfl  edition^  as  was  likewife  the  remaining  part  of  the 
fong.     Steevens. 

•  The  poor  foul  &cc.'\  This  fong,  in  two  parts,  is  printed  in  i 
late  colledtion  of  old  ballads ;  the  lines  preferved  here  difier  fooK* 
what  from  the  copy  difcovered  by  the  ingenious  coUe^or. 

Johnson. 

9  fat  fighing — ]    The  folio  itzd^Sr-^JingiHg.     The  paffiip, 

as  has  been  already  obferved,  is  not  in  the  original  copy  pnnteJfn 
1622.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  taken  from  a  quarto  of  do 
authority  printed  in  1630.  Sigkhg,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obfcned, 
is  alfo  the  reading  in  the  black-letter  copy  of  this  ballad  in  tbe 
Pepys  Collection,  which  Dr.  Percy  followed.  Sec  The  Relics  tf 
Attcieut  Efglijh  Poetry,  I.  192.      M ALONE. 

*  Siftg  all  a  green  iviiloiv  ;  &C.]  In  the  Gallery  of  gorghai 
Inuentions  Sec.  410.  1578,  there  is  alfo  a  fong  to  which  the  burtiet 
is — 

*'  Willow,  willow,  willow,  fing  all  of  green  willow; 
"  ^ing  ail  of  greene  willow  (hall  be  my  garland/* 
Sig.  L.  ii.     Steevens. 
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The  frejh  ftreams '  ran  by  ber,  and  murmured  her 
moans  ; 
Sing  willoWy  &c. 
Herjalt  tears  fell  from  her,  andfofien'd  tbejionesi 

Lay  by  thefe : 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow ; 
Pr'ythee,  hie  thee ;  he'll  come  anon. — 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  muft  he  my  garland. 

2. 
Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  f  corn  I  approve,^ — 

Nay,  that's  not  next. — Hark !  who  is  it  that  knocks  ? 
Emil.  It  is  the  wind. 

Des.  I caWdmy  love,  falfe  love\^  but  what  f aid 
be  then? 

Sing  willow,  &c» 
If  J  court  mo  women,  you* II  couch  with  mo  men^ 

'  The  frejb  ftreamt   &c.]     Tlicfe  lines  arc  formed  with   fome 
additions  from  two  cooj^ets  of  the  original  fong : 

••  The  cold  ftreams  ran  by  bim^  his  eyes  wept  apace; 

•«  O  willow,  &c. 

*'  The  fait  tears  fell  from  him,  which  drowned  his  face ; 

«'  O  willow,  &c, 

'*  The  mute  birds  fate  by  him,  made  tame  bj  his  monesi 

**  O  willow,  &c. 

"  The /alt  tears  fell  from  him,  nvbkhfoften^d  the  ftones.** 

Malonk. 

4  Let  nobody  blame  him,  his /com  I  approve^l  In  the  original : 

"  Let  nobody  blame  me,  her  icoms  1  do  prove, 

•*  O  willow,  &c. 

•*  She  was  born  to  be  fair;  I  to  die  for  her  love.'* 

Maloni. 

5  /  calPd  my  love,falfe  love\]    This  couplet  is  not  in  the  ballad^ 

R  r  4 
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So,  get  thee  gone;  good  night.  Mine  eyes  do  itch; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 

Emil.  *Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Des.  I  have  heard  it  faid  fo.'' — O,  thefemen,thcfc 
men ! — 
Doft  thou  in  confcience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, — 
That  there  be  women  do  abufe  their  hufbands 
In  fuch  grofs  kind  ? 

Emil.  There  be  fome  fuch,  no  queftion. 

Des.  Would'ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the 
world  ? 

Emil.  Why,  would  not  you  ? 
Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light! 

Emil.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light; 
I  might  do't  as  well  i'the  dark. 

Des.  Would 'ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the 

world  ? 
Emil.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing :  'Tis  a  great 
price 
For  a  fmall  vice. 

Des.         Good  troth,  I  think  thou  would'ft  not. 

Emil.  By  my  troth,  I  think  I  fhould ;  and  un- 

do't,  when  I  had  done.     Marry,  I  would  not  do 

which  IS  the  complaint,  not  of  a  woman  forfakcn,  but  of  a  man 
rejected.  T  hefe  lines  were  properly  added  when  it  was  accom- 
modated to  a  woman,     Johnson. 

^  jon*Il  coucli  at'/Vi*  mo  men,']     This  verb  is  found  alfo  in 

The  'T^ju'o  ^obii  Kinfmet.'y  1634: 

**   O,  \i\\\{d\x  couch 

**  But  one  ni^^ht  with  her, ."     Malone. 

It  is  ufed  like  wife  in  1  he  Merchant  cf  k'enice: 

'*  ccuchr.'g  with  the  lawyer's  clerk."     Steevbns. 

7  /  hn-ve  heard  it  faid  fij]     This  as  well  as  the  following  fpecch, 
is  omitted  in  the  firll  quarto.     Stebvens, 
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fuch  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring  ;*  nor  for  meafures  ofi 
lawn ;  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any 
petty  exhibition :  but,  for  the  whole  world, — Why, 
>vho  would  not  make  her  hulband  a  cuckold,  to 
make  him  a  monarch?  I  fhould  venture  purgatory 
for't. 

Des.  Befhr^w  me,  if  I  would  do  fuch  a  wrong 
for  the  whole  world. 

Emil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'the 
world;  and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour, 
'tis  a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  you  might 
quickly  make  it  right. 

Des.  1  do  not  think,  there  is  any  fuch  woman. 

Emil.  Yes,  a  dozen ;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,'^  as  would  ftore  the  world  they 

play'd  for. 
But,  I  do  think,*  it  is  their  hufoands*  faults. 
If  wives  do  fall :   Say,  that  they  flack  their  duties. 
And  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps ; ' 

^  for  a  joint-ring;]     Anciently  a  common  token  among 

lovers.     The  nature  of  thcfc  rings  will  be  bcft  explained  by  a 
l^afTage  in  Dr}'den's  Don  Sebaftian: 

«*  a  curious  ariift  wrought  them, 

**  Withyo/»/x  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  pcrcciv'd; 
*•  Yet  are  they  both  each  other's  counterpart : 
««  Her  part  had  Juan  infcrib'd,  and  his  had  Zayda, 
**  (You  know  thofe  names  are  theirs)  and,  in  the  roidft, 
**  A  heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  plac'd. 
"  Now  if  the  rivets  of  thofe  rings  inclos'd, 
•*  Fit  not  each  other,  I  have  forg'd  this  lye: 
f*  But  if  theyyW/jf,  you  nmft  for  ever  part,"    Stebvens. 
9  To  the  'vantage^  L  c.  to  boot,  over  and  above.     Ste evens. 
*  But^  I  do  thinks  &c.]     The  remaining  part  of  this  fpeech  is 
omitted  in  the  fird  quarto.     Steeveks. 

J  ^And  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps\]     So,  in  one  of  our 
author's  poems: 

"  Robb'd  other  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents.*' 

Malomb. 
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Or  clfe  break  out  in  peevifh  jcaloufics. 
Throwing  reftraint  upon  us;  or,  fay,  they  ftrikeus. 
Or  fcant  our  former  having^  in  defpite; 
"Why,  we  have  galls  ;  and,  though  we  have  feme 

grace. 
Yet  have  we  fome  revenge.     Let  hulbands  know. 
Their  wives  have  fenfe  like  them:^  they  fee,  and 

fmell. 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  fweet  and  four. 
As  hulbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do. 
When  they  change  us  for  others  ?  Is  it  fport  ? 
I  think  it  is ;  And  doth  affedtion  breed  it  ? 
I  think,  it  doth;  Is!t  frailty,  that  thus  errs? 
It  is  fo  too :  And  have  not  we  affecflions  ? 
Defires  for  fport  ?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then,  let  them  ufe  us  well :  elfe,  let  them  know, 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  inftrudl  us  to.^ 

Des.  Good  night,  good  night :  Heaven  me  fuch 
ufage  fend,'' 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad;  but,  by  bad,  mend! 

[^Exeunt. 

^  '^-^^  our  former  having — ]  Our  former  allowance  of  cxpcncc. 

JOHKSON. 

*  -^—  have  fenfe  like  them:']  Sen/e  is  ufed  here,  as  in  Hamlet ^ for 
Jenjation^  ox fenjual appetite^     See  p.  228,  n.  9.     Malone. 

*  ■  iftftru^  us  to.]  Mr.  Malone,  in  the  following  note,  has 
defcribed  and  rcjefted  a  corredion  which  I  have  received  on  the 
authority  of  the  following  paffage  in  Pericles.  Till  this  inftant  I 
had  fuppofed  this  paffage  itfclf  to  need  amendment : 

•'  Your  honour  and  your  goodnefs  teach  me  to  it.** 
Perhaps  no  rhyme  was  intended.     Steevens. 

This  paffage,  [in  Othelln^  as  has  been  already  obferved,  b  not 
in  the  quarto,  1622.  Ihe  reading  of  my  text  \/o\  is  that  of  the 
folio,  1623.  The  modern  editors,  following  an  alteration  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  read — inftrudl  us  /<?•  Our  poet, 
for  the  f  ke  of  rhyme,  often  ufes  an  uncommon  phrafeology ;  1  have 
therefore  adhered  to  the  authentick  copy.     Malonb. 

^  ■         Heaven  me  fuch  \ihgt/end,'\  Such  u/esvi  the  reading  of  the 
I 
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ACTV.       SCENE    I, 

A  Street. 

Enter  IaOo  and  Roderigo^ 

Iago.  Here»  (land  behind  this  bulk ;  (Iraight  will 
he  come : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home ; 
Quick,  quick ;  fear  nothing ;  I'll  be  at  thy  elbow : 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us ;   think  on  that^ 
And  fix  moft  firm  thy  refolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand ;  I  may  mifcarry  in't. 
Iago.  Here,  at  thy  hand ;  be  bold,  and  take  thy 
fword.  [^Retires  to  a  little  diftance. 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed; 
And  yet  he  has  given  me  fatisfying  reafons  : — » 
■Tis  but  a  man  gone : — forth,  my  fword ;  he  dies. 

[Goes  to  bisjiand. 

Iago.  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almoft  to 
the  fenfe. 
And  he  grows  angry.'  Now,  whether  he  kill  Caflio, 


folio,  and  of  the  fubfequent  editions ;  but  the  old  quarto  has,^ 
foch  Mfage  fend.  U/age  is  an  old  word  for  cuftom,  and,  I  think, 
better  than  u/es.    John  son. 

•  I  ha*ve  ruhh*  d  this  young  quit  almoft  to  the  fenfe  ^ 
And  he  grtrws  ^»gp\  This  is  a  paflage  much  controverted 
among  the  editors.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  quah^  a  gudgeon  \  not 
that  a  gudgeon  can  be  rubbed  to  much  fenfe^  but  that  a  man  grofsly 
deceived  is  often  called  z  gudgeon.  Mr.  Upton  reads — quail ^  which 
he  proves,  by  much  learnine,  to  be  a  very  chokrick  bird.  Dr. 
Warburton  retains  gnat,  which  is  found  in  the  early  quarto. 
Theobald  would  introduce  knot^  a  fmall  bird  of  that  name.  I  have 
followed  the  text  of  the  folio,  and  third  and  fourth  quartos. 

A  ^uat  in  the  midland  counties  is  a  fimfle,  which  by  nibbing 
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Or  Caflio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 

Every  way  makes  my  gain :  ^  Live  Roderigo, 

He  calls  me  to  a  reftitution  large 

Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb'd  from  him,* 

As  gifts  to  Defdemona ; 

It  mud  not  be :  if  Caflio  do  remain. 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 

That  makes  me  ugly ;  and,  befides,  the  Moor 

May  unfold  me  to  him;  there  (land  I  in  much  peril: 

No,  he  muft  die : — But  fo,  I  hear  him  coming. 

EnUr  Cassio. 

Rod.  I  know  his  gait,  *tis  he  j — Villain,  thou  dieft, 
IRuJlbesfrom  bis  poji^  and  makes  apa/s  at  Cassio. 

is  made  to  fmart^  or  is  ruhbed  to  Jenfe.  Roderigo  is  called  a  ([uai 
by  the  fame  mode  of  fpeech,  as  a  low  fellow  is  now  termed  in  low 
language  2ijcab.  To  rub  to  thejenje^  is  to  rub  to  the  quick.  Joh  ksox. 

The  fame  explanation  appeared  in  a  magazine  in  the  year  1748. 

Rbid. 
So,  in  The  DenjiVs  La^w-Cafe,  1623:  **  O  young  quail  incon* 
tincnce  is  plagued  in  all  creatures  in  the  wprld." 

Again,  in  Decker's  Gul's  Hornbook,  1609:  *' whether  he 

be  a  joKg  quat  of  the  firft  yeeres  revennew,  or  fome  auftere  and 
fullen-fac'd  fteward,'*  &c. 

Such  another  thought  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Catiline  : 
•*  muft  have  their  difg rates  ilill  new  rubb*J, 

**  To  make  thtmjmarty*  &c. 
Again,  in  the  Preface  to  Robert  Dallington's  Method  of  Tra<veU 
Jheiued  by  taking  the  Fieiv  of  France,  as  it  food  in  the  jeare  of  cur 

Lord,  1 598  :  *• and  be  aflured  that  where  it  rubbetb  the  French 

itche  ////  it /mart,"  &c.     Ste  E  v  e  N  s. 

9  —  mjf  gain  :]  The  quartos  read — my  game,     St e  evens. 

*  that  I  bobb'd  from  him,]  That  I  fool* d  him   out  of.     A 

hob  formerly  fignified  a  mock,  or  jeer.  Coles  renders  it  in  his 
Did^ionary,  1 679,  hy/anna,  as  he  does  bobb*d  by  illujus.    M alone. 

To  bob  tor  fifh  is  likewife  a  technical  term  among  thofc  who 
delight  in  angling.  1  hus,  in  a  well-known  line  defcribing  a  giant's 
occupation  : 

*•  He  fat  upon  a  rock,  and  bobb'd  for  whales."  Stkevens, 
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Cas.  That  thruft  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed^ 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think'ft ; 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[Draws,  and  wounds  Roderigo. 

•    Rod.  O,  I  am  flain! 

f  Iago  rttjbes  from  bis  pojl,  cuts  Cassio  behind 
in  the  leg^  and  exit. 

Cas.  I  am  maim'd  for  ever : — Help,  ho !  murder! 
murder !  [Falls. 

Enter  Othello,  at  a  difiance. 

0th.  The  voice  of  Caflio  : — lago  keeps  his  word. 

Rod.  O,  villain  that  I  am ! 

Oth.  Hark  !  'tis  even  fb, 

Cas.  O,  help !  ho !  light !  a  furgeon  ! 

Oth.  *Tis  he; — O  brave  lago,  honeft,  and  juft. 
That  haft  fuch  noble  fenfe  of  thy  friend's  wrong  ! 
Thou  teacheft  me, — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead. 
And  your  fate  hies  apace  :^ — Strumpet,  I  come : 
Forth  of  my  heart  ^  thofe  charms,  thine  eyes,  are 
blotted ; 

^  in  the  leg^l    lago  maims  Caflio  in  the  leg,  in  confeqaence 

of  what  he  had  juft  heard  him  fay,  from  which  he  fuppofcd  that  his 
body  was  defended  by  fomc  fccret  armour.     M a lo  n  e. 

-♦  And  your  fate  hies  apace:]    Thus  the  firft  quarto.     The  fecond 
quarto  and  the  folio  read — And  your  unhleft  fate  hies. 

Steevens, 

5  Forth  of  my  heart  &c.]     Thus  the  firft  quarto.     The   folio 
reads — Fo/ of.    Steevens. 

Mr.  Whalley  obferves  to  me  that  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is 
the  true  one.     Forth  fignifies  both  out  2ii\dfrom.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

**  Forth  at  your  eyes  your  fpirits  wildly  peep." 
Again,  in  Jonfon's  Volpone: 

'*  Forth  the  refolved  comers  of  his  eyes." 
Mr.  Henley  had  alfo  made  the  fame  obforvation,  and  in  proof 
of  it-prodaced  the  following  paffagcs  from  King  Richard  III : 
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Thy  bed,  luft-ftain^d,  ftiall  with  lull's  blood  be 
Ipotted.  t^^^^  Othello* 

Enter  Lodovico  and  GkatiaUo,  at  a  diftance* 

Cas.  What,  ho!  no  watch?  nopaflagc?*  mur- 
der !  murder  \ 

Cka.  'Tis  fome  mifchancc;  the  cry  is  very  dirc-i 
ful. 

Cas.  O,  help! 

LoD.  Hark ! 

Rod.  O  wretched  villain  ! 

LoD.  Two  or  three  groans ; — it  is  a  heavy  night;' 
Thefe  maybe  counterfeits;  let's  think't  unfafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Rod.  No  body  come  ?  then  (hall  I  bleed  to  death. 

**  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 

••  With  old  odd  ends,  ^oVti  forth  of  holy  writ." 
Again : 

"  'Faith,  none  but  Homphrcy  Honrc,  that  call'd  your  grice^ 

"  To  breakfaft  once,  forth  of  my  company."  Reed. 
^or  off  [once  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens]  is  the  conje^ural  read- 
ing introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  and  is  one  of  a 
thoufand  proofs  of  capricious  alterations  made  in  that  copy,  without 
any  regard  to  the  mod  ancient  editions.  The  original  reading  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  one.  So,  in  Mount  Tabor,  or  the  Private  Exer^^ 
cifes  of  a  penitent  Sinner,  1639:  *«  ■  whilft  all  this  was  adiog, 
there  c^mc  forth  <?/*  another  door  at  the  fartheft  end  of  the  ftage,  two 
old  men,"  &c.     Malone. 

* no paffage?^  No  paffcngcrs?  nobody  going  by? 

Johnson* 
So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

"  Now  in  the  ^xxnng paffage  of  the  day."     Stbbvens. 
'  a  heavy  night :'\  A  thick  cloudy  night,  in  which  am  ambu(h 

may  be  commodioufly  laid.     Johnson. 
So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

**  Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the.  night*"    STiSFSBtto 
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Enter  I  a  go,  wilb  a  light. 

LoD.  Hark ! 

Gra*  Here's  one  comes  in  his  fhirt,  with  light 

and  weapons. 
Ijco.  Who's  there?  whofe  noife  is  this,  that 

cries  on  murder  ?  * 
LoD.  We  do  not  know. 

I  AGO.  Did  you  not  hear  a  cry  ? 

Cas.  Here,  here ;  for  heaven's  fake,  help  me. 
Iago.  What's  the  matter? 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 
LoD.  The  fame,  indeed ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 
Iago.  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  fo  grievoufly  ? 
Cas.  Iago?  O,  I  am  fpoil'd,  undone  by  villains ! 
Give  me  fome  help. 

Iago.  O  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have  done 
*    this  ? 

Cas.  I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout, 

'  ivhofe  noife  is  ibis,  that  cries  on  murder ?'\  Thus  the  qaarto, 

x6z2»  and  the  folio,  1623;  and  fuch  was  the  phraieology  of  Shak« 
Ipeare's  age.     So,  in  Eafinxiard  Hor^  a  comedy,  1 605 : 
«*  Who  cries  on  murder?  lady,  was  it  you  ?" 

That  line  is  a  parody  on  one  in  The  Sf^ani/b  Tragedy. — The 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  altered  whatever  he  did  not  under- 
fland,  for  cries  on  fubilituted  cries  out,  and  has  been  followed  by  all 
the  modern  editors.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

To  **  Qvy  on"  any  thing,  is  not,  I  believe,  a  phrafc  more  an- 
cient than  to  **  cry  out"  on  any  thing.  In  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II, 
thefe  prepoiitions  aft  together  in  one  line : 

•*  And  that  fame  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us.'* 
Perhaps  they  would  both  alfo  have  been  employed  in  the  paflage 
onder  confideratlon,  but  that  the  ftrufture  of  our  author's  verfe 
required  only  one  of  them. — -I  mention  thefe  circumllances,  that  the 
enormous  guilt  of  the  fecond  folio,  and  its  copiers,  may  be  in  fome 
degree  extenuated.    SrsBYENSt 
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And  cannot  make  away. 

Iago.  O  treacherous  villains  !-* 

What  arc  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  feme  help. 

[To  LoDOVico  and  Gratiano. 

Rod.  O,  help  me  here  ! 

Cas*  That's  one  of  them. 

Iago.  O  murderous  flave !  O  villain! 

\l AGO  Jiabs  ROD£RICO« 

Rod.  O  damn'd  Iago !  O  inhuman  dog ! — 
O!  O!  O! 

Iago.    Kill  men  i'the  dark! — Where  be  thefc 
bloody  thieves  ? — 
How  filent  is  this  town ! — Ho !  murder !  murder! 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  ?  ^ 

Lot).  As  you  fliall  prove  us,  praife  us. 

Iago.  Signior  Lodovico? 

LoD.  He,  fir. 

Iago.  I  cry  you  mercy ;  Here's  Caffio  hurt 

By  villains. 

Gra.  Cadio  ? 

Iago.  How  is  it,  brother? 

Cas.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

Iago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  I— 

Light,  gentlemen;  Til  bind  it  with  my  Ihirt. 

Enter  Bianca. 

BiAN.  What  is  the  matter,  ho?  who  is*t  that 
cry'd? 

Iago.  Who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 

^  «r^  jw  of  gorj^  or  rz'iiP]    So,  in  H^m/rt: 

"  Art  thou  a  fpirit  of  health?  or  goblin  damn'd  ?" 

Ste£vsns. 
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BiAN.  O  my  dear  Caflio !  my  fweet  Caflio ! 
OCaflio!  Caflio!  Caflio! 

Iago.  O  notable  ftrumpet !— Caflio,  may  you  fuf- 
pedl 
Who  they  fliould  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 
Ca^.  No. 

Gra.  I  am  forry,  to  find  you  thus :  I  have  been 
to  feek  you. 

Iago.  Lend  me  a  garter :  *  So. — ^O,  for  a  chair. 
To  bear  him  calily  hence ! 

BiAN.  Alas,  he  faints :— O  Caflio !  Caflio !  Caflio ! 

Iago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  fufpe<flthis  trafti 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.' — 
Patience  a  while,  good  Caflio. — Come,  come ; 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no? 
Alas !  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman,* 
Roderigo  ?  no : — Yes,  fure ; — O  heaven !  Roderigo. 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

Iago.  Even  he,  fir;  did  you  know  him? 

Gra.  Know  him  ?  ay. 

Iago.  Signior  Gratiano?  I  cry  you  gentle  par- 
don; 
Thefe  bloody  accidents  muft  excufc  my  manners^ 
That  fo  negleded  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you. 

Iago.  How  do  you,  Caflio  ? — O,  a  chair,  a  chair! 


*  Lend mf  a  garter:  &c.]     This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  firft 
quarto.     Steevens. 

^  To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.']     Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto, 
1622,  reads — to  bear  a  part  in  this.     M  A  L  o  x  i . 

*  Alasf  my  friend,  and  my  //if<?r  countryman,]  Thispaflhge  incon- 
teftably  proves  that  Iago  was  meant  for  a  Venetian,    otesvens. 
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Gra.  Roderigo!     . 

Iago.  He,  he,  'tis  he: — O,  that's  well  faid;— 
the  chair : —  [A  chair  brought  in. 

Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence; 
rU  fetch  the  general's  furgeon. — For  you,  miftrcfi, 

\fto  BlANCA. 

Save  you  your  labour. — He  that  lies  flain  here, 

Caffio, 
Was  my  dear  friend :  What  malice  was  between  you? 
Cas.  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 
Iago.  [T'o  Bian.]   What,  look  you. pale? — 0, 
bear  him  out  o*the  air. — 

[Cassio  and  Rod.  are  borne  off. 
Stay  you,   good  gentlemen:*  —  Look    you  pale, 

miftrefs  ? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gaftncfs  ^  of  her  eye  ? — 
Nay,  if  you  ftare,'  we  (hall  hear  more  anon: — 


^ good  gentlemen :]   Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads— 

gentlrwoman,     bTEEVENS* 

That  the  original  is  the  true  reading,  may  be  coUed^cd  from  the 
fituation  and  feelings  of  the  parties  on  the  fcene.  No  rea(bn  can 
be  afligned  why  Lodovico  and  Graiiano  fhould  immediately  quit  the 
fpot  where  they  now  are,  before  they  had  heard  from  Iago  further 
particulars  of  the  attack  on  Caffio,  merely  becaufe  Caffio  was  bone 
oflT:  whereas,  on.  the  other  hand,  his  midrefs,  Bianca,  who  has  been 
officioufly  offering  him  afliftance,  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
accompany  him  to  his  lodgings.     Malone. 

There  feems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  reafon  aflignable  why  dieie 
two  gentlemen  (liould  immediately  quit  the  fpot  on  Caffio 's  being 
borne  off*,  viz.  to  aiTift  him  or  fee  him  properly  taken  care  of,  rather 
than  to  ftay  and  gratify  their  curiofity.  Refoeft  for  the  perfoa 
appointed  Othello's  fucceffor,  if  not  perfonal  regard,  would,  I 
fhould  think,  naturally  have  dilated  fuch  a  proceeding,  had  they 
not  been  ftopped  by  lago's  defiring  them  not  to  go.     Reed. 

^ the  gaftncfs — ]     So,  the  folio.    The  quartos   leid— 

jeflures.     S  T  E  L  v  E  N  s  • 

^  i^'^J  if  jou  flare,]    'StQ^  the  folio.    The  quartos  scaA^irre, 

Steevbiis. 
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Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her; 

Do  you  fee,  gentlemen  ?  nay,  guiltinefs  will  fpeak. 

Though  tongues  were  out  of  ufe.* 

£nter  Emilia. 

Emil.  'Las,  what*s  the  matter;  what's  the  mat-* 
ter,  hulband? 

Iago.  Caflio  hath  here  been  fet  on  in  the  dark. 
By  Roderigo,  and  fellows  that  are  fcap'd ; 
He's  almoft  flain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

Emil.  Alas,  good  gentleman !  alas,  good  CafHo ! 

Iago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. — Pr'ythec, 
Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Caflio  where  he  fupp'd  to-night:^— 


■  guiltinefi  iviUfpeak, 

Though  tongues  lAtere  out  ofufeS\     So,  in  Hamlet: 

**  For  murder,  thoagh  it  have  no  tongue,  will  fpeak 
••  With  moil  miraculous  organ."     Stbbvens. 

f  Frjtbeet  Emilia^ 

Go  know  ofCaffio  nvhere  he /upp*d  to-night:']  In  the  laft  fccnc  of 
the  preceding  ad  lago  informs  Roderigo,  that  Caflio  was  to  fup 
with  Bianca ;  that  he  would  accompany  Caflio  to  her  houfe,  and 
would  take  care  to  bring  him  away  from  thence  betw'een  twelve 
and  one,  Caflio  too  had  himfelf  informed  laeo,  in  Ad  IV.  fc.  i* 
riiat  he  would  fup  with  Bianca,  and  lago  had  promifcd  to  meet 
hira  at  her  houfe.  Perhaps,  however,  here  lago  chofe  to  appear 
ignorant  of  this  fadl,  confcious  that  he  had  way-laid  Caflio,  and 
therefore  defirous  of  being  thought  ignorant  of  his  motions  during 
tihe  evening.     Malone. 

Yet,   how  happens  it,   that  Bianca,   inflead  of  replying — He 
Jnffd  &c.  did  not  anfwer,  addrefling  herfelf  to  lago : 

IVby^  you  -knotv. 
He  fupp'd  See.  ? 
The  former  line  being  impcrfeft,  fomc  fuch  words  might  have  been 
omitted.     Or  perhaps,  our  author  was  unwilling  that  Bianca  (hould 
fay  in  the  prefence  of  lago's  wife,  that  he  too  had  been  of  Caflio 's 
fopper-party  i  and  hence  this  feeming  inconliflency.    Stesvik^. 
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What,  do  you  Ihake  at  that  ? 

BiAN.  He  fupp'd  at  my  houfe ;  but  I  therefore 

fhake  not. 
Iago.  O,  did  he  fo?  I  charge  you,  go  with  mc. 
Emil.  Fye,  fye  upon  thee,  ftrumpet ! 
BiAN.  I  am  no  ftrumpet;  but  of  life  as  honeft. 
As  you  that  thus  abufe  me. 

Emil.  As  I?  foh!  fye  upon  thee! 

Iago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let's  go  fee  poor  Caflw 
drefs'd : — 
Come,  miftrefs,  you  muft  tell  us  another  tale. — 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  has  happ*d. — 
Will  you  go  on,  I  pray  ? — This  is  the  night,  [Afide. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  mc  quite.* 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE      IL 

A  Bedchamber :  Desdemona  in  bed  ajleep.     Alight 
burning. 

Enter  Othello. 

Oth.  It  is  the  caufe,  it  is  the  caufe,  my  foul,— 
Let  me  not  name  it '  to  you,  you  chafte  ftars ! — 


*  or  fordoes  me  quite. '\     To  fordo ^  is  to  ando,  to  nuD,  to 

deilroy.     Su,  in  Hamlet: 

"  did,  with  defperate  hand, 

"  Fordo  its  own  life." 
Again,  in  the  Interlude  oi  Jacob  and  Efau,  ic6S: 

**  If  God  were  fo  pleafed,  I  would  tnat  wcrt/ordomit." 

Steeveks. 
Sec  p.  95,  n.  2.    Malonb. 

J  It  is  the  caufe  9  it  it  the  caufe,  my  foul, ^^ 
Let  me  not  name  //-^J  The  abruptnefs  of  this  foliloqay  makes 
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It  is  the  caufe. — ^Yet  1*11  not  Ihcd  her  blood ; 
Nor  fear  that  whiter  (kin  of  hers  than  fnow. 
And  fmooth  as  monumental  alabafter. 

[Takes  off  bis  /word. 
Yet  fhe  mull  die,  elfe  Iheil  betray  more  men/ 
Put. out  the  lights  and  then  put  out  the  light :  ^ 

it  obfcare.  The  meaning,  I  think,  is  this: — I  am  here  (fays 
Othello  in  his  mind)  overwhelmed  with  horror.  What  is  the 
leafon  of  this  pertarbation  ?  Is  it  want  of  refolution  to  do  juftice? 
Is  it  the  dread  of  (bedding  blood?  No;  it  is  not  the  a6lion  that 
ihocks  me,  but  //  //  the  caufe  ^  it  is  the  cam/e,  my  foul  \  let  me  not  name 
it  to  jottf  ye  chafieftars!  it  is  the  canfe.     Johnson. 

Othello,  full  of  horror  at  the  cruel  a^on  which  he  is  about  to 
perpetrate,  feems  at  this  inftant  to  be  ieeking  his  juftification,  from 
repreienting  to  himielf  the  caufe ^  i.  e.  the  greatneifs  of  the  provoca- 
tion he  had  received.     Ste evens. 

*  Yet  fhe  mttft  die^  elfefbe^ll  betray  more  menS\  This  is  the  (econd 
attempt  of  Othello  to  juftify  what  he  has  undenaken.  Firft  he 
{ays,  //  //  the  caufe ^  i.  e.  his  own  caufe \  now  he  is  willing  to  fuppofe 
himielf  the  preventer  of  mifchief  to  others.     Ste  evens. 

^  Put  out  the  lights  and  then  put  out  the  /igbt:]  It  (hould  be  thus 
printed: 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light/ 
The  meaning  is,  I  will  put  out  the  light,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
execution  ot  my  purpoie.  But  the  expreffion  of  putting  out  the 
light,  bringing  to  mind  the  effefts  of  the  extindion  of  the  light  of 
life,  he  br^s  (hort,  and  ^ueftions  himfelf  about  the  effeds  of  this 
metimhorical  extindion,  introduced  by  a  repetition  of  his  firft 
words,  as  much  as  to  fay, — But  hold,  let  me  firft  weigh  the  re- 
flexions which  this  expreffion  fo  naturally  excites.  Wa&burton» 
This  has  been  confidered  as  a  very  difficult  line.  Fie/ding  makes 
Betterton  and  Booth  difpute  about  it  with  the  author  himfelf  iti  the  other 
world.  The  punXuation  recommended  by  Dr.  Warburton,  gives 
a  fpirit  to  it  which  I  fear  was  not  intended.  It  feems  to  have  been 
only  a  play  upon  <words.  To  put  the  light  out  was  a  phrafe  for  to  kilU 
In  The  Maid*s  Tragedy,  Melanrius  fays, 

•*  'Tis  a  juftice,  and  a  noble  one, 

"  To  put  the  light  out  of  fuch  bafe  offimders."    Farmer. 

This  phrafe  is  twice  ufed  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  for  killing  a  lady, 
p.  460  suid  470,  edit.  1633. 

Again,  in  an  unpublilhed  play  called  The  Second  Maiden's  Tra* 
gedy,  by  George  Chapman^  Ucenfed  by  Sir  George  Buc,  O^ber 
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If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minifterj 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  reftore, 

tifty  1611:  (now  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Sbelbome,  wiw 

honoured  me  with  the  ufe  of  it :) 

••  —  O  foul  of  cunning! 

*'  Came  that  arch  fubtilty  from  thy  lady's  coanfel» 

«*  Or  thine  own  fudden  craft  ?  confefs  to  mc 

<'  How  oft  thou  haft  been  a  bawd  to  their  clofe  a^oos. 

•«  Or  all  thy  light  goes  out"     Steevins. 

Fitt  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light .-]  Thb  is  one  of 
the  paflages  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  note  on  At  jom  like  it,  VoL  VL 
p.  17^,  in  which,  by  a  modern  regulation,  oar  poet's  woidi 
liave  obtained  a  meaning,  which  in  my  opinion  was  not  in  hit 
thoughts.  Mr.  Upton  was  the  firft  perfon  who  introduced  |be 
conceit  in  this  line,  which  has  been  adopted  fince  his  book  appeared, 
by  pointing  it  thus : 

Put  out  the  lights  and  them — Put  out  the  light !  &c. 
I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Farmer,  that  this  regulation  gives  a 
fpirit  to  this  paflage  that  was  not  intended.  The  pocf ,  I  think, 
meant  merely  to  fay, — *'  I  will  now  put  out  the  lighted  taper  wfaidi 
I  hold,  and  then  put  out  the  light  ofli^e\'*  and  this  introduces  Us 
fubfequent  refledion  and  comparifon,  juft  as  aptly,  as  fuppofing  the 
latter  words  of  the  line  to  be  ufcd  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  in  the  begio- 
ning  of  it,  which  cannot  be  done  without  deftroying  that  eqnivoqoe 
and  play  of  words  of  which  Shakfpeare  was  fo  fond. 

There  are  few  images  which  occur  more  frequently  in  his  irorb 
than  this.  Thus,  in  King  Henry  VI,  Part  III.  the  dying  Clifford 
fiys, 

•*  Here  bums  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dies." 
Again,  in  Macbeth : 

**  Out,  out,  brief  candle!" 
Again,  in  Kin^  Henry  Vlll: 

'*  This  candle  bums  not  clear ;  'tis  I  muft  (huff  it ; 

**  Then  out  it  goes." 
Again,  in  his  Ra^e  of  Lucrece: 

**  Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 

**  lo  darken  htTt  whofe //fit/ excelleth  thine  !** 
Let  the  words — put  out  her  //^^/,-ftand  for  a  moment  in  the  place 
o^— darken  her,  and  then  the  ftntence  will  run — Bum  out  thy  ligbt, 
fair  torch,  and  lend  it  not  to  put  out  her  light,  *who/e  light  is  mm 
excellent  than  thine.  In  the  very  fame  ftrain,  fays  Othello,  "  let 
me  firji  extinguijh  the  light  I  nonv  hold,  and  then  put  cut  the  light  of 
lilc.  But  how  different  in  effcdl  and  importance  are  thefc  two  afts! 
The  cxiinguiihcd  taper  can  be  lighted  again,  but  the  light  of  life, 
when  once  extinguifhed»  can  never,  alas,  be  relomincd! 
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Should  I  repent  me : — but  once  put  out  thine,^ 
Thou  cunning*ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature/ 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 
That  can  thy  light  relume.*    When  I  have  pluck'd 

thy  rofe;^ 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 
It  needs  muft  wither: — PU  fmell  it  on  the  tree. — 

[Kiffing  her. 
O  balmy  breath,  that  doft  almofl:  perfuade 
Jufticc  to  break  her  fword ! — One  more,  one  more. — 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee. 
And  love  thee  after:  —  One  more,   and  this  the 

laft: 

The  queftlon  is  not,  which  regulation  renders  the  pafTage  moft 
elegant  and  fpirited,  but  what  was  the  poet's  idea. — I  believe, 
however,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — and  then  put  out  tbj  light ;  and 

the  reading  of  the  original  copy  in  a  fubfequent  line,  ** but 

once  put  out  thine^*  feems  to  me  to  countenance  this  emendation. 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the  word  light  is  ufed  with  equal  am* 
biguity: 

«»  Let  me  give  lights  but  let  me  not  be  light.*'    Malone* 

* fut  cut  thine,]     Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads — pot 

oat  thj  light.     I  have  chofen  the  former  reading  for  the  fake  of 
iBcafore,  and  to  efcape  a  ufelefs  repetition  of  the  word — light. 

Steevens* 

7  STZoK  cunning  ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature^    So,  in  Palmeriu 

D'Oliva^  1  j88,  p.  I  :  " ihofe  that  beheld  her,  efteemed  her 

for  the  chieiefl  piece  of  workmanfhipp  that  ever  nature  framed." 

Reed. 

•  That  can  thy  light  relume.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  firft  quarto-* 
'return :  the  fecond  quarto— r//»OTi>r^.     Steevens. 
Our  poet  has  illume  for  illuminate,  in  Hamlet : 

*^  Had  made  his  coorfe,  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven, 
«*  Where  now  it  bums.*'     Ma  lone. 

9 thy  ro/e,]    Thus  the  folio.     The  qoarto  reads, — the  rofe. 

Again,  the  quarto  reads, 

««  I'll  fmcU  //  on  the  tree." 

The  folio, 

"  rU  fmell  thee  on  the  tree."    STEBvm.8, 
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So  fwcet  was  ne'er  fo  fatal.     I  muft  weep. 

But  they  are  cruel  tears :  This  forrow*s  heavenly;* 

It  ftrikes,  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes — 

Des.  Who's  there?  Othello? 

Oth.  Ay,  Defdemona, 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Have  you  pray *d  to-night,  Defdemona? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

OrH.  If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  ftraight. 

Des.  Alas,  my  lord,  what  may  you  mean  by  that? 

Oth.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief;  I  will  walk  by: 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  fpirit ; 
No, — Heaven  forefend ! — 1  would  not  kill  thy  foul.* 

Des.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des.  Then,  heaven 


*  TT-Zf  forr(nvs  heavenly ;]    This  tcndcrncfs,  with  which  I 

lament  the  puniihment  which  juftice  compels  me  to  infiid,  is  a 
holy  paflion. 

I  wi(h  thcfc  two  lines  could  be  honcftly  ejcded.  It  is  the  fiuc  rf 
Shakfpearc  to  counterad^  his  own  pathos.     Johnsok. 

Perhaps  the  poet  would  not  have  retained  both  thcfc  images, 
had  he  publilhed  the  play  himfelf,  though  in  the  hurry  of  a»in. 
pofition  he  thiew  them  both  upon  paper.  The  firft  Teems  adopted 
from  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  crocodile,  the  fecond  from  a 
pafTage  in  the  fcripture.     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chaftcneth."     M,  Masok. 
5  /  ijoould  not  kill  thy  foul.']  Sir  W.  D'Avenant  has  bor- 
rowed this  thought  in  his  Albovine  King  ofLombardy^  1629  ; 
**  I  am  not  fraught  with  devil's  fplecn;  I  would 
"  Not  huntbyjouL'* 
Othello  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  his  author ;  for  he  has 
beilowed  on  him  that  piety  which  he  had  refufed  to  HamUt.    Sec 
p.  21 6y  n.  7.     Steii^£ns« 
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Have  mercy  on  me ! 

0th.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  fay  fo,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

0th.  Humph ! 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you ;  for  you  are  fatal  then. 
When  your  eyes  roll  fo :  Why  I  ihould  fear,  I  know 

not. 
Since  guiltinefs  I  know  not ;  but  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear/ 

0th.  Thiqk  on  thy  fins. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

OfH.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  died. 

Des.    That  death's  unnatural,    that  kills   for 
loving.* — 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  fo  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  paifion  (hakes  your  very  frame : 
Thefc  are  portents ;  but  yet,  I  hope,  I  hope. 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 


4  Siftcf  guiltinefs  I  hno^  »»/;  hut  yet  ^  J fiel*  I  feau'\  Read, 

Since  guilt  /  kntnu  not\  hut  yet  ^  I  feel ^  I  fear. 
Guiltinefs  has  been  already  mifprinted  for  guilt,     [See  p.  627* 
line  2.]     It  is  impoifible  that  Shakfpeare  (hould  lengthen  a  word 
nerely  to  fpoil  his  metre.     Ri  tso  n. 

The  chivalry  of  criticifm  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  require  us 
to  defend  the  old  copies  (thofe  grannaras  of  the  flage,  halha  de  nart 
locut^e)  when  they  fo  grofsly  ofeid  againft  the  laws  of  metre.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  this  work  I  have  got  rid  of  fome  of  their  de- 
formities, out  in  this  and  a  few  of  the  latter  plays  I  have  been 
content  with  expofing  them,  being  certain  that  their  notoriety  will 
hereafter  prove  the  means  of  fecunng  a  privilege  which,  refpeding 
the  prefent  editors,  may  be  litigated.     5tebvens. 

5  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kills  for  loving.']  Thb  thought  is 
likcwife  found  in  The  Legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eury dice ^  a  poem,  by 
H.  L.  i6mo.  1597? 

**  Unnatural,  which  kill  where  you  (hould  kiffe,'* 
Again,  in  our  poet's  King  Richard  HI: 
"  It  is  a  quarrel  mod  unnatural, 
*«  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveth  thee."    Malonb. 
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Oth.  Peace,  and  be  ftill! 

Des.  I  will  fo :  Whaf  s  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  That  handkerchief,  which  I  fo  lov'd,  and 
gave  thee. 
Thou  gav*ft  to  Caflio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  foul; 

Send  for  the  man,  and  afk  him. 

Oth.  Sweet  foul,  take  heed. 

Take  heed  of  perjury;  thou*rt  on  thy  death-bed. 

Des*  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

Oth.  Yes,  prefently: 

Therefore  confefs  thee  freely  of  thy  fin  j 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath. 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  ftrong  conception. 
That  I  do  groan  withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  me ! 

Oth.  I  fay,  amen. 

Des.  And  have  you  mercy  too ! — I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life;  never  lov'd  Caflio, 
But  with  fuch  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  I  might  love :  I  never  gave  him  token. 

Oth.  By  heaven,  I  faw  my  handkerchief  in  his 
hand. 
O  perjur'd  woman!  thou  doft  ftone  my  heart. 
And  mak'ft  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, — 
A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  facrifice:  ^ 


*  A  murder,  tvhkh  I  thought  a  facrifice  ;]  This  line  is  difficult. 
7hou  baft  hardened  my  heart,  and  makeft  me  kill  thec  with  the  ragC 
of  a  murderer,  when  /  ihow^ht  to  have  facrificed  thee  to  juflicc  with 
the  calmnefs  of  a  pried  itriking  a  vi^im. 

It  mull  not  be  omitted,  that  one  of  the  elder  quartos  reads,— 
thou  d( ft  ftone  thy  heart  \  which  I  fufpeft  to  be  genuine.  The 
meaning  then  will  be, — thou  forceft  me  to  difmifs  thee  from  the 
world  in  the  Hate  of  the  murdered  without  preparation  for  death. 
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I  faw  the  handkerchief. 

Des.  He  found  it  then; 

I  never  gave  it  him : — Send  for  him  hither. 
And  let  him  confefs  a  truth. 

Oth.  He  hath  confefs*d« 

Des^  What,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  That  he  hath— us'd  thee.' 

Des.  How?  unlawfully? 

0th.  Ay. 

Des.        He'll  not  fay  fo. 

0th.  No,  his  mouth  is  ftopp'd; 

Honeft  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for't.* 

Des.    My  fear   interprets   then, — What,  is  he 
dead  ? 

0th.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,'  my  great  re-* 
venge 
Had  ftomach  for  them  all. 


*wben  1  intended  that  thy  paniihment  (hould  have  been  a/acrifict 
atoning  for  thy  crime. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  ended  my  revifal  of  this  dreadful  fcenCt 
It  is  not  to  be  endured.     Joh  nson. 

Tbj  hearty  is  the  reading  of  the  original  quarto,  1622. 

Malons* 

'  That  be  hath — us'd  thee.]     The  quarto,  1622,  exhibits  thi# 
line  thus: 

That  be  batb — uds  death.     M a  L  o  n  B • 

«  baib  u'en  order /or'/.]    i.  e.  has  taken  meafures.     So,  in 

Holinfhcd's  Reign  oi  King  Jcibn:    " he  took  fuch  order  for 

bim,  that  he  was  defpoiled  of  all  his  goods  and  benefices,"  p.  174. 

Steeven8« 

Again,   in  Dido  ^ueen  ^of  Cartbage,   by  Marlowe  and  Naihe« 

«594- 

«*  I  will  take  order  for  that  prcfently."    Malon  e. 

9  Had  all  bis  bairs  been  lives,]     This  thought  appears  to  have 
Ixen  very  common,  as  it  occurs  frequently  in  dramatick  per- 
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Des*  Alas !  he  is  betrayed,  and  I  undone. 
OrH.  Out,  ftrumpet !  Weep*(l  thou  for  him  to 

my  face  ? 
Des.  O,  banifli  me    my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 
OrH.  Down,  ftrumpet ! 

Des.  Kill  me  to-morrow,  let  me  live  to-night. 
Ora.  Nay,  if  you  ftrive, — 
Des.  But  half  an  hour. 

Orn.  Being  done,* 

There  is  no  paufe. 

Des.  But  while  I  fay  one  prayer. 

Otu.  It  is  too  late.*  [He /mothers  ber. 


formances    prior  to  Shakfpcarc's  Othello.     So,   ia    The  De^s 
CbarteVf  by  Barnaby  Barnes,  1 607  : 

"  Know  Cacfar  had  I  now  as  many  lircs 

••  As  there  are  ftoncs,  or  hairs  upon  my  head, 

"  I  would,"  &c. 
-Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  King  and  no  Kifig: 

"    but  if  all 

**   My  hairs  nvire  lites,  I  would  not  be  engaged 

*•  In  fuch  a  caufe." 
Again,  in  Hitronymo: 

*•  Had  I  as  many  lives  as  there  be  ftars — ."     Ste evens. 

King  and  no  King,  as  appears  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  papers,  wr 
produced  in  161 1 .  See  The  Hijhrical  Account  of  the  Englijh  Sia^f, 
Vol.  IL     Maloxe. 

^   Being  done^ 
'J here  ts  no  paufe, '\  The  firft  quarto  omits  thi*;  f|>eech. 

Steevexs. 
^  //  is  too  late."]  After  this  fpeech  of  Othello,  the  elder  quarto 
adds  an  invocaiion  from  Defdcmona,  confilting  only  of  the  facrcd 
name  thrice  rej>eatcd.  As  this  muft  be  fup^x>fcd  to  have  been 
uttered  while  (he  is  yet  llruggling  with  death,  1  think  an  editor 
may  be  excufed  from  inferring  (uch  a  circumftance  of  fupererogator}' 
horror,  efpecially  as  it  is  found  in  but  one  of  the  ancient  copies. 

Steevens. 

This  alteration  was  probably  made  in  confequcncc  of  the  ftatuic 

of  the  3d  of  James  I.  c.  21.  which  lays  a  penalty  for  the  profane 
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Emil.  [fVitbin.'}  My  lord,  my  lord!  what  ho! 
my  lord !  my  lord ! 

Oth.  What  noife  is  this? — ^Not  dead!  not  yet 
quite  dead  ? 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain.— 
So,  fo. 

Emil.  [fVi/bin.'}  What.ho!  my  lord,  my  lord  I 
Or  a.  Who's  there? 

Emil.  [fViibin.'}  O,  good  my  Iprd,  I  would  fpeak 
a  word  with  you. 

Oth.    Yesj — 'tis    Emilia: — by  and  by. — She's 
dead. 
'Tis  like  (he  comes  to  fpeak  of  Caflio's  death ; 
The  noife  was  high. — Ha !  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave.  Shall  (he  come  in  ?  Were't  good  ? 
I  think,  ftie  ftirs  again : — No. — What's  the  beft  ? 
If  Ihe  come  in,  fhe'll  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife : — 
My  wife !  my  wife !  what  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife :' 
O,  infupportable !  O  heavy  hour !  * 


ufe  of  the  name  of  God,  &c.  in  ftage-plays,  interludes.  May* 
games y  <xc.     Tollet. 

The  ftatute  was  neccflary ;  for  not  only  the  ancient  moralities, 
but  the  plays  (thofe  of  Chapman  in  particular)  abound  with  the 
moft  wanton  and  (hocking  repetitions  of  a  name  which  never  ought 
to  be  mentioned  in  fuch  an  irrcverend  manner  on  the  ftage. 

Steevens. 

The  alteration  was  undoubtedly  made  by.  the  Mailer  of  the 
Revels.    Maloke. 

*  My  ivififf  my  ijoife!  nvbat  njuife  .'— /  have  no  wflr:"}  **  Filium 
unicum  adolefcentulum  habeo:  ah!  quid  dixi  habere  me?  imo 
habuiy  Chrcme."     7rr.  Heautfmt.    Steevens. 

6  O  heavy  hourf^  In  the  firft  fcene  of  this  aft  we  have  •«  —-a 
beofvy  ni^ht."  This  epithet  likewife  occurs  in  a  fenfe  fomewhat 
onufual   m    Letters  from    the    Pafim    Family^    Vol.   II.   p.    1 93: 

•* it  is  demyd  y*  my  Lady  wolde  herafter  be  the  rattier  myn 

i&tf^  Lady  for  y^  delyng-—"    Stbevbks. 
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Methinks,  it  fliould  be  now  a  huge  eclipfe 

Of  fun  and  moon;  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 

Should  yawn  at  alteration.  f 

Emu.  [IVitbin.'\  I  do  befeech  you  i  may  (peak 
with  you,  ' 

O,  good  my  lord ! 

OrH.  I  had  forgot  thee :  O,  come  in,  Emilia:— 
Soft, — by  and  by : — Let.me  the  curtsfins  draw. — 
Where  art  thou?     What's  the  matter  with  thee 
now  ?  [Unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  O,  good  my  lord,  yonder's  foul  murder 
done. 

Oth.  What?  now? 

Emil.  But  now,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  fhe  was  wont; 
And  makes  men  mad. 

Emil.  Cadio,  my  lord,  has  kill'd  a  young  Ve- 
netian, 
Call'd — Roderigo. 

Oth.  Roderigo  kill'd ! 

And  Caffio  kill'd  ? 

Emil.  No,  Caflio  is  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  Not  Caflio  kill'd  ?  Then  murder's  out  of 
tune. 
And  fweet  revenge  grows  harfh. 

Des.  O,  falfely,  falfely  murder'd  !^ 

7  O ,  falfely ,  fnlfely  murder  d!^  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  pcffon 
who  had  been  effectually y?r/7fl'^A-^  or  /mothered,  could  fpeak  again; 
for  if  the  power  of  breathing  returned  after  the  inftrumcnt  of  fuf. 
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Emil.  Alas !  what  cry's  that  ? 

Oth.  That!  what? 

Emil.  04t,  and  alas !  that  was  my  Iady*s  voice:— 
Help !  help,  ho !  help ! — O  lady,  fpeak  again ! 

ocation  was  remoYcd,  no  ad  of  violence  had  in  reality  taken 
place  by  which  the  conclufion  of  life  could  be  brought  on.  But 
luch  is  the  peculiar  fate  of  Defdemona,  that  (he  is  fuppofed  to  be 
Iroochered,  revives  to  acquaint  us  that  Jhe  /mothered  her/elf,  and 
then  dies  without  any  often fible  caufe  of  death.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  fome  theatrical  dircdion  has  been  omitted ;  and  that  whea 
OtheUofays: 

««  ....— —i^  Not  dead  ?  not  yet  (juitc  dead  ? 

"  1,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 

"  I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  :— 
•       "  So./o." 
He  then  ftabs  her,  repeating  the  two  laft  words,  as  he  repeats  the 
blow*     Thus,  Virgil : 

*•  Jic^  ftc  juvat  ire  fub  umbras." 

After  the  repetition  of  wounds,  Defdemona  might  fpeak  again, 
with  propriet}',  and  yet  very  fooa  expire;  as  (ays  Ca(fio  «f  ^^ 
derigo: 

"  even  but  now  he  (pake, 

**  After  long  feeming  dead." 
The  firft  refolution  of  Othello  was  to  poifon  her,  but  from  this 
meafure  he  is  dilTuadcd  by  the  policy  of  lago.  He  is  next  deter- 
mined to  ufe  the  poniard ;  but,  his  tcndernefs  awaking,  he  cannot 
bear  to  deform  thofe  beauties  which  be  had  fo  often  approached 
with  other  fenfations,  and  for  difierent  purpo(es,  Theicrore,  £iys 
he, 

"  ril  not  (hed  her  blood, 

••  Nor  fear  that  whiter  (kin  of  her's  than  fnow, 

*«  And  fmooth  as  monumental  alabafter :" 
And  this  refolution  we  are  to  imagine  he  would  have  kept,  bot 
that  he  u^as  averfe  to  employing  thofe  means  again,  which  had 
already  appeared  to  be  uncertain  in  their  efied. 

If  this  apparent  want  of  a  play-houfe  dire^on  had  occa(ioned 
any  abfurdity  in  the  original  reprefentation  of  the  play,  probably 
it  is  glanced  at  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  The  Alcbftnift,  Ai\  V:  *•  Didft 
hear  a  cry,  faid'ft  thou?  Yes,  fir,  like  unto  a  man  that  had  been 
firangUd 2Ji\iO\kT,  and  could  not  fpeak.'*    Stsevens. 

The  Alchemift  W2S  firft  reprefented  in  the  year  1610,  and  thu 
paflage  is  found  in  the  original  copy  prinw-d  in  that  year* 

Malowe. 
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Sweet  Defdemona !  O,  fweet  miftrefs,  Ipeak! 
Des.  a  guilclefs  death  I  die. 

Emil.  O,  who  hath  done 

This  deed  ? 

Des.  Nobody;  I  myfelf ;  farewell: 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord ;  O,  farewell.  [Dies. 

Oth.  Why,  how  Ihould  fhe  be  murder'd  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  who  knows  ? 

Oth.  You  heard  her  fay  herfelf,  it  was  not  I. 

Emil.  She  faid  fo ;  I  muft  needs  report  the  truth. 

OrH.  She's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell;' 
'Twas  1  that  kill'd  her. 

Emil.  O,  the  more  angel  flic. 

And  you  the  blacker  devil ! 

Oth.  She  turn'd  to  folly,  and  (he  was  a  whore.' 
Emil.  Thou  doft  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 
Oth.  She  was  falfe  as  water.' 
Emil.  Thou  art  rafti  as  fire,  tofajr 

That  fhe  was  falfe ;  O,  (he  was  heavenly  true ! 


'  Shg*s,  like  a  liar,  gof/e  to  burning  hell ;]  Here  is  nothing  bzltf 
in  this  paflkge,  but  it  may  be  read. 

She's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burn  in  hell. 

The  vulear  denunciation  of  future  vengeance  is, — I  think,  /a'// 
hum  in  hell  £01  this.     W  h  a  L  L  E  y  . 

So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

**  That  hand  (hall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire, — " 

Steevexs, 
•  She  turned  to  folly,  andjhe  luas  a  nvhore.'j  Folly,  fignifics  here, 
as  in  the  facred  writings,  depravity  of  mind.     So,  in  our  author** 
Rape  of  Lucrece: 

**  Her  fad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture yo//>'."     Mai. one. 

So,  in  Deuteronomy,  xxii.  21:" fhe  hath  wroughtys//^  in 

Ifrael,  to  play  the  at;>&or^ "  &c*    Steevens. 

^  falfe  as  lua/er,]     As  water  that  will  fupport  no  weight, 

nor  keep  any  impreifion,    Jou n son. 
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Oth.  Caflio  did  tup  her ;  afk  thy  hulband  elfc. 
O,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell. 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  juft  grounds 
To  this  extremity;*  Thy  hufband  knew  it  all. 

Emil.  My  hufband  ? 

Ora.  Thy  hufband. 

EyfiL.  That  fhe  was  falfe  to  wedlock  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  with  Caflio. 

'Nay,  had  (he  been  true. 
If  heaven  would  make  me  fuch  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfecft  chryfolite, 
I'd  not  have  fold  her  for  it. 

Emil.  My  hufband  ? 

Orn.  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  firft ;  • 

An  honeft  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  (lime 
•That  flicks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emil.  My  hufband  ? 

Orn.  What  needs  this  iterance,*  woman  ?  I  fay, 
thy  hufband. 

Emil.^  O  miflrefs,  villainy  hath  made  mocks 
with  love !  ^* — 


*  —"^tbis  extremity  ;]  Perhaps  cor  author  wrote — to  this  ex* 
ireme,  TTie  mcafure  demands  a  (horter  word  than  the  former.  Thus, 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

•*  'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
**  Shall  play  the  umpire."     Steeveks. 

'  that  told  me  firft ;]    The  folio  reads, — that  told  me  on  her 

firft.     Steevens. 

*  itera/ice,]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — iteration. 

Stebvbns. 

*  Emil,]  The  firft  quarto  omits  this  and  the  following  fpecch. 

Steevens. 

^ villainy  hath  made  mocks  nuith  love  /]     Villainy  has  taken 

advantage  to  play  upon  the  weaknefs  of  a  violent  paflion. 

Johnson. 
I  have  fometimes  thought  that  thefe  words  might  mean,  that 

Vot.  XV.  T  t 
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My  hufband  fay»  that  (he  was  falfe  ? 

Oth.  He,  woman; 

I  fay,  thy  hufband ;  Doft  underftand  the  word? 
My  friend,  thy  hufband,  honefl,  honed  lago. 

Emil.  If  he  fay  fo,  may  his  pernicious  foul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day !  he  lies  to  the  heart; 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  mod  filthy  bargain. 

Oth.  Ha! 

Emil.  Do  thy  worft : 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven. 
Than  thou  waft  worthy  her. 

Oth.  Peace,  you  were  bcft. 

Emil.  Thou  haft  not  half  the  power  to  do  mc 
harm. 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.'     O  gull !  O  dolt ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  haft  done  a  deed, — 
I  care  not  for  thy  fword ;  Til  make  thee  known, 
Though  I  loft  twenty  lives : — Help !  help,  ho !  help! 
The  Moor  has  kill'd  my  miftrefs;  Murder!  mur- 
der ! 

'*  villainy  hath  play*d  on  its  objed  under  a  pretence  of  kindnds.*' 
So,  in  Macireth  : 

'*  the  furfeited  grooms 

**  Do  mock  their  charge  tAriib /noret," 
But  in  this  I  have  very  little  confidence.     Malone. 
■  '  ThoM  haft  not  half  the  fvwer  to  do  me  harm^ 

As  I  have  to  he  ihvr/.]  She  means  to  fay, — /  birve  im  this  ca/ir 
fTiwer  to  endure  more  thorn  than  haft  potjjer  to  infliQ^ 

JOHKSOK. 

This  fentiment  is  more  expanded  in  King  Henry  Fill: 

*'  1  am  able  now,  roethinks, 

"  (Out  of  a  fortitude  of  foul  I  feel,) 
'^  To  endure  more  miferies  and  greater  far, 
•*  Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer.*' 
Again,  in  King  Henry  FL  Part  II : 

"  More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute." 
Of  this  lad  line  there  is  no  trace  in  the  old  play  00  which  Shakfpeare 
formed  the  Second  Part  oi  King  Henry  VL    Malonb* 
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Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  and  Iago. 

MoN.  What  is  the  matter  ? — How  now,  general  ? 

Emil.  O,  are  you  come,  Iago  ?  you  have  done 
well. 
That  men  muft  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 
Gra.  What  is  the  matter? 

Emil.  Difprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be'ft  aman: 
He  fays,  thou  told'fl  him  that  his  wife  was  falfe; 
I  know,  thou  didft  not,  thou'rt  not  fuch  a  villain ; 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

Iago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no 
more 
Than  what  he  found  himfelf  was  apt  and  true, 

Emil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  ihe  was  falfe? 

Iago.  I  did. 

Emil.  You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie; 
Upon  my  foul,  a  lie ;  a  wicked  lie : — 
She  falfe  with  Caffio! — Did  you  fay,  with  Caflio? 

Iago.  With  Caffio,  miftrefs ;  Go  to,  charm  your 
tongue.* 

•  charm  j<mr  toMgue.^  By  this  expreilion.  Charm  your  tongue, 

the  poet  meant  no  more  than  to  make  Iago  fay, — "  -^pply  iome 
power,  ftrong  2l^  a  charm  v/omXA  be,  to  your  tongue;  forWthing 
lefs  can  Itop  its  volubility.     So,  in  King  Henry  FL  Part  III : 

**   Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue.** 
Again,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  Cynthia  s  Re*ufls : 

**  charm  your  (kipping  tongue." 

Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^teen^  B.  V.  c.  ix : 

«  That  well  could  charm  bis  tongue^  and  time  his  fpeech." 
Again,  in  The  Tork^ire  Tragedy^  1 6o8 : 

••  The  fureft  way  to  charm  a  woman's  tongue, 

«*  Is — break  her  neck ; — a  politician  did  it." 

T  t  2 
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Emil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue;  I  am  bound 
to  fpeak ; 
My  miftrcfs^  here  lies  murdered  in  her  bed. 

Jll.  O  heavens  forefend ! 

Emil.  And  your  reports  have  fet  the  murder  on. 

Oth.  Nay,  flare  nor,  mafters ;  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Grj.  *Tis  a  ftrange  truth. 

MoN.  O  monflrous  ad ! 

Emil.  Villainy,  villainy,  villainy  1— 

I  think  upon't, — I  think, — I  fmelPt ; — O  villainy! 
I  thought  fo  then; — I'll  kill  myfclf  for  grief.— 

0  villainy,  villainy ! 

IjtGO.  What,  arc  you  lyiad  ?  I  charge  you,  get  you 
home. 

Emil.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to 
fpeak ; 
•Tis  proper  I  ob^  him,  but  not  now : — 
Perchance,  lago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

Oth.  O  !   O  !  O  !  O  !       [Hanging  over  bis  m/e. 

Emil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar; 

For  thou  haft  kill'd  the  fweeteft  innocent. 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Oth.  O,  fhe  was  foul  !— 

[RifinT. 

1  fcarce  did  know  you,  uncle:   There  lies  your 

niece, 
Whofe  breath,   indeed,  thefe  hands  have  newljr 
ftopp'd : 

Pliny  informs  us,  than  firv/te  linguis  was  the  conflant  exclamation 
before  any  religious  charm  was  applied.  From  this  circumilaDce 
the  phrafe,  to  char/n  a  tongue,  might  have  originated. 

Steevens. 
9  Nly  mifirefs  &c.]    This  line,  and  the  following  fix  fpceches,  arc 
wanting  in  the  firll  quarto.    Stebvens. 
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I  know,  this  zA  (hows  horrible  and  grim. 

Grj.  Poor  Defdemona !  I  am  glad  thy  father's 
dead ; 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain :  did  he  live  now. 
This  fight  would  make  him  do  a  defperate  turn. 
Yea,  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  fide. 
And  fall  to  reprobation.' 

Oth.  'Tis  pitiful :  but  yet  lago  knows,  f 

That  file  with  Caflio  hath  the  adl  of  (hame 
A  thoufand  times  committed; ^  Ca(fio  confefs'd  it : 


^  Mftf,  cur/if  his  better  angel  from  his  fide. 
And  faUto  reprobathn.\  So,  in  oar  author's  144th  Sonnet: 
<«  __  my  female  evil 
**  Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  Jiie.**     MaLONB. 

reprobation,^     Both  the  firft    and    fecond    folio    read— 
rtprobance.     S  T  e  E  V  E  NS. 

4  A  thoufand  times  committed \\  This  is  another  paflage  which 
feems  to  fuppofc  a  loneer  fpace  comprifed  in  the  adion  of  this 
play  than  the  fcenes  include.    Johnson, 

Thatjhe  luith  Caffio  bath  the  aS  of  Jbame 

A  thoufand  times  committed  \ 
And  again: 

*Tis  not  a  year  or  t^wofbonvs  us  a  man, 
I  am  not  convinced  from  thefe  pailages  only,  that  a  longer  fpace 
is  comprifed  in  the  adion  of  this  play  than  the  fcenes  include. 

What  Othello  mentions  in  the  firft  inftance,  might  have  pafled 
ftill  more  often,  before  they  ^'ere  married,  when  Caffio  went  be- 
tween them ;  for  (he,  who  could  find  means  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  her  father  in  refped  of  Othello,  mieht  have  done  fo  in  lefpedt 
of  Caffio,  when  there  was  time  enough  for  the  occurrence  fuppoied 
to  have  happened.  A  jealous  pcrfon  will  aggravate  all  he  thinks* 
or  fpeaks  of;  and  might  ufe  a  thoufand  for  a  much  leis  namber* 
only  to  give  weight  to  his  cenfure :  nor  would  it  have  anfwered 
any  purpofe  to  have  made  Othello  a  little  nearer  or  farther  off  from, 
truth  in  his  calculation.  We  might  apply  the  poet's  own  words  ia 
Cymbeline  : 

**  fpare  your  arithmetick ; 

'*  Once,  and  a  million." 

Tt3 
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And  (he  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  firft  gave  her ;  I  faw  it  in  his  hand ; 
It  was  a  handkerchief,'  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 


The  latter  is  a  proverbial  expreffion,  and  might  hare  been  in- 
troduced with  propriety,  had  they  been  married  only  a  day  or  two. 
Elmilia's  reply  perhaps  was  didated  by  her  own  private  experience; 
and  feeins  to  mean  only,  "  that  it  istoofoon  to  Judge  of  a  haiband's 
difpofuion ;  or  that  Defdenxma  nraft  not  be  inrpriled  at  the  di^ 
covery  of  Othello's  jealonfy,  for  it  is  not  even  a  year  or  two  that 
will  difplay  all  the  filings  of  a  man." 

Mr.  Toilet,  however,  on  this  occafion  has  prodoccd  fcveral  in- 
ftances  in  fupport  of  Dr.  Johnfon'*s  opinion ;  and  as  I  am  onabk  to 
explain  them  in  favour  of  my  own  fuppofition,  I  ihall  lay  them 
before  the  publick. 
Acl  111.  fc.  iiL  Othello  fays : 

<<  What  fenfc  had  I  of  her  ftolen  hours  of  luft  f 
'*  I  (aw  it  not,  thoueht  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me : 
**  />^//  /A^  irxi  nigbi  nvfU^  was  free  and  merry  : 
"  I  found  not  Caffio's  kiflfes  on  her  lips. 
*»  On  Othello's  wedding  night  he  and  Caffio  embark 'd  from  Venice, 
where  Defdemona  was  left  under  the  care  of  lago.     They  all  meet 
at  Cyprus ;  and   fince  their  arrival  there,  the  fcenes  inclode  only 
one  night,  the  night  of  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials.     lago  had 
not  then  infufcd  anv  jealoufy  into  Othello's  mind,    nor  did  he 
fufped^  any  former  intimacy  between  Caffio  and  Defdemona,  but 
only   thought  it  *  apt  and  of  great  credit   that  (he   loved  him.' 
What  night  then  was  there  to  intervene  between  Caffio* s  kifTes  and 
Othtllot  deeping  the  next  night  well  ?     lago  has  faid,  *  I  lay  with 
Caffio  lately,'  which  he  could  not  have  done,  unkfs  they  had  been 
longer  at  Cyprus  than  is  reprefenied  in  the  play ;  nor  could  CafSo 
have  kept  away,  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  week,  from  Bianca.'* 

Steevens. 
In  confirmation  of  Johnfon's  obfervation,  that  this  and  fcveral 
other  pafTages  tend  to  prove  that  a  larger  fpace  of  time  is  comprized 
in  the  a^on  of  this  play  than  the  fcenes  include,  we  may  cite  that 
in  which  Emilia  fays,  '«  That  her  hufband  h?d  a  hundred  timci 
woo'd  her  to  (leal  Defdemona's  handkerchietV     M.  Mason. 

*  //  luas  a  bandhrchuf,  &c.]    Othello  tells  his  wife,  Acl  IIL 
fc,  iv : 

"  that  handkerchief 

*«  Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give.' 
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Emml.  O  heaven !  O  heavenly  powers ! 
Iago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

Emil.  'Twill  out,  'twill  out : — I  hold  my  peace> 
fir  ?  no ; 
No,  I  will  fpeak  as  liberal  as  the  air;  ^ 


And  here  he  fays  : 

//  loas  a  hamdhrcbief^ 

Mj  father  gave  my  mother • 

This  laft  paflage  has  been  cenfared  as  an  overfi^ht  in  the  poet; 
bat  perhaps  it  exhibits  only  a  freih  proof  of  hu  art.  The  firft 
account  of  the  handkerchief,  as  ^ven  by  Othello,  was  parpofely 
oftentatious,  in  order  to  alarm  his  wife  the  more.  When  he  mentions 
it  a  fecond  time,  the  truth  was  fufBcient  for  his  porpofe. 

This  circumftance  of  the  handkerchief  is  perhaps  ridiculed  by 

Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Poetafier:  ** you  (hall  fee  me  do  the  Moor  % 

mafter,  lend  me  you i/carf."    Stbbvbns. 

I  queftion  whether  Othello  was  written  early  enough  to  be  ri> 
diculed  by  The  Poetafter.  There  were  many  other  Idotrt  on  the 
Aage. 

It  is  certain  at  leaft,  that  the  paflage, 

«•  Our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts*'* 
could  not  be  inferted  before  the  middle  of  the  year  i6i  i. 

FAKiiia. 

If  the  allufion  in  The  Poetafter  (which  was  printed  io  1601) 
were  to  Othello,  it  would  fix  its  date  much  earlier  than  I  conceive 
it  to  hare  been  written. — But  the  allufion  in  the  paflage  ouoted^ 
is  not  to  Othello,  but  to  an  old  play  called  The  Battle  ofAlcaxar^ 
1 594. — ^In  The  Poetafter,  Pyrgus,  who  (ays,  ••  you  fliall  fee  roe  do 
the  Moor,'*  proceeds  in  the  fame  fcene,  and  repeats  an  abfurd 
fpeech  of  the  Moors  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  begmning  with  this 
line: 

"  Where  art  thou,  boy?  where  is  Calipolis ?" 
which  afcertains  the  allufion  to  be  to  that  play.    Malonb* 

*  No,  I  luill/peak  as  liberal  as  the  air;]  The  folio  reads, 

I'll  be  in  fpeaking  liberal  as  the  north. 
Liberal  is  free,  under  no  control.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Which  liberal  (hepherds  give  a  grofler  name." 
This  quality  of  the  North  wind  u  alfo  mentioned  in  The  White 
Denjil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona,  161  z  : 

**  And  let  th'  irregtdar  North  wind  fweep  her  up." 

Tt4 
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Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
All,  all,  cry  fhame  againft  me,  yet  TU  fpeak. 

Ijgo.  Be  wife,  and  get  you  home. 

Emil.  I  will  not. 

[I  AGO  offers  to  ft  ah  bis  wife. 

Gra.  Fyc! 

Your  fword  upon  a  woman? 

Emil.  O  thou  dull  Moor!   that  handkerchief 
thou  fpeak'ft  of, 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  hufband ; 
For  often,  with  a  folemn  eameftnefs, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belonged  to  fuch  a  trifle,) 
He  begg*d  of  me  to  deal  it. 

Iago.  Villainous  whore! 

Emil.  She  give  it  Caflio !  no,  alas ;  I  found  it. 
And  I  did  give't  my  hufband. 

Iago.  Filth,  thou  liefL 

Emil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not;  I  do  not,  gentle- 
,  men : 

O  murd'rous  coxcomb!  what  fhould  fuch  a  fool 
Do  with  fo  good  a  wife  ? 

\\KGoftabs  Emilia,  then  runs  out. 

0th.  Are  there  no  (tones  in  heaven, 

But  what  ferve  for  the  thunder  ? ' — Precious  villain ! 

Again,  in  Jeronimo,  i.  c.  the  firft  part  of  The  Spamjb  Trageh^ 
1605: 

"  Now  let  your  bloods  be  liheral  as  the  fca."     Ste e fe  3c$. 

Iso,  I  ^ill/peak  as  liberal  as  the  dlv  \]    The.  quarto^  1 622,  reads, 
I'll  be  in  fpeaking  liberal  as  the  air. 
The  text  is  lonned  out  o?  the  two  copies.     Maloke. 
'  Are  there  nojlones  in  beaten. 

But  ^'katjtfiefcr  the  thunder?]  Otbcllo  does  not  demand  a 
thunderbi^lt  for  Jago,  He  only  alks,  if  there  are  no  Icffcr  degrees 
of  challifcment  more  f  ro^x)rtioned  to  the  guilt  of  mortals,  ready  to 
drop  down  on  fuch  villains  aj  Iago,  though  Omnipotence  withholds 
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Grj.  The  woman  falls ;  fure,  he  has  killed  his 

wife. 
Emu.  Ay,  ay;  O,  lay  me  by  my  miftrefs*  fide ! 
Grj.  He's  gone,  but  his  wife's  kill'd. 
MoN,  'Tis  a  notorious  villain.     Take  you  this 
weapon. 
Which  I  have  here  recovered  from  the  Moor: 
Come,  guard  the  door  without ;  let  him  not  pafs. 
But  kill  him  rather ;  I'll  after  that  fame  villain. 
For  'tis  a  damned  flave. 

[Exeunt  Montano  and  Gratiano. 


its  thunder,  as  too  noble  an  inftniment  for  the  punifhment  of  crimes 
like  his  ? 

The  fame  thought  occurs  in  The  Revenge?' s  Tragedy ,  1609: 

*•  Is  there  no  thunder  left  ?  or  is'i  kept  up 

••  In  (lock,  for  heavier  vengeance?" 
Shakfpeare,  might  however  mean,  does  heaven  rcfer\e  its  thunder 
only  to  make  a  noife  ?  has  it  no  implements  of  mifchicf  to  punilh 
as  well  as  terrify  ? 

**  ■  quum  fulmina  torques, 

"  Necquicquam  horremus?  oectque  in  nubibus  ignes 

**  Terrificant  animos,  et  inania  murmura  mifcent  ? 

Stbevbns. 
Steevens's  lafl  explanation  of  this  paflage  appears  to  be  juft, 
his  firft  was  unnatural.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  Othello  in  the  pa- 
xox3rfm  of  refentment,  agitation,  and  defpair,  (hould  think  any 
crimes  more  heinous  than  that  of  lago. — ^It  is  difficult  indeed  to 
conceive  a  crime  that  demanded  a  heavier  vengeance. 

M.  Mason. 
The  meaning;,  I  thinks  is, — Has  not  Heaven  one  fupemumerary 
bolt,  to  hurl  dircdly  at  the  head  of  this  atrocious  villain  ?  Mnft  all 
the  ftores  of  its  arfenal  be  referved  for  common  and  ordiiury 
thunder,  which,  though  fometimes  dellrudive,  is  in  the  ufoal 
couric  of  nature  not  fpecificaily  pointed  at  a  particular  objed  ? 

••  ■  Magne  regnator  deum, 

<'  Tam  lentus  audis  fcelera?  tam  lentus  vidcs? 

«  Ecquando  fzva  fulmen  emittes  manu, 

*'  Si  nunc  ferenum  eft? — 

**  Cur  dextra,  divum  redlor  atque  hominam,  vacat 

"  Tua,  nee  trifulca  roundus  ardefcit  face  ? 

*'  lakuac  tones y  btmcfigasf"    Malone. 
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Oth.  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 

But  every  puny  whipfter  gets  my  fword  : — 
But  why  fhould  honour  outlive  honefty  ? 
Let  it  go  alL 

Emil.  What  did  thy  fong  bode,  lady  ? 

Hark,  can'fl:  thou  hear  me?  I  will  play  the  fwan, 
And  die  in  mulick ;  * — IVillow,  wil/ow,  ivillow. — 
Moor,  fhe  was  chafte ;  (he  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor: 
So  come  my  foul  to  blifs,  as  I  fpeak  true  ; 
So  fpeaking  as  I  think,  I  die, — ^1  die.  [Bus. 

Oth.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber. 
It  is  a  fword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper;'— 


•  I  wjill  play  thefinan^ 

And  die  in  mufick  ;  &c.]    This,  and  the  two  former  lines  of  the 
fpeech,  are  wanting  in  the  firft  quarto* 

The  fame  thought  has  already  occurred  in  Tbe  Mertbat  rf 
Fernet : 

**  he  makes  a  fwan-Iike  end^ 

*•  Fading  in  mufick: •" 

Again,  in  Kin^  John : 

**  this  pale  faint  fwan, 

"  Who  chants  a  woful  hymn  to  his  own  death." 

Steevex!. 

9  the  ice-brook *s  temper (\  In  the  firft  edition  it  is — IJebnekeU 

temper.  Thence  corrupted  to — Ice^brook's,  Ebro*s  temper:  the 
waters  of  that  river  of  ^pain  are  particnbrly  famous  for  temperu^ 
of  ftccL     The  fineft  arms  in  the  world,  the  Catalonian  fufecs. 

Popi. 
I  believe  the  old  reading  changed  to  ice-brook  is  right.    Steel 
is  hardened  by  being  put  red-hot  into  \tTy  cold  water. 

John  so  jr. 
The  particular  name  of  the  ice-brock  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  pailages  in  Martial.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  bwmk  or 
rrvulet  called  iialo  (now  Xalon),  near  Bilbilit  in  Celtiberia.  Id 
this  the  Spaniards  plunged  all  their  fwords  and  other  weaf>ons  while 
hot  from  the  forge ;  ami  to  the  icy  quality  of  the  waters,  they  v^xrc 
indebted  for  their  ftuhborn  temper : 

**  Sxvo  Bilbilin  optimam  metallo 
«  Et  ferro  Plateam  fuo  fonantero, 
•*  Quam^^xf  tenui  fed  inquieto 
•*  Armor  urn  Salo  temperator  ambit." 
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O,  here  it  is : — Uncle,  I  mud  come  forth. 

Gra.  [WiibinJ]  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  coft 
thee  dear ; 
Thou  haft  no  weapon,  and  perforce  muft  fufFer. 

OrH.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  fpeak  with  me. 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  aifault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ?  / 

OrH.  Behold  !  I  have  a  weapon ; 

A  better  never  did  itfelf  fuftain 


Again, 

"  Quibus  rcmiflum  corpas  aflringes  brcvi, 

*«  S alone  qui  icxTum  gelat.*' 
Again, 

*'  Pugio,  qacra  curvis  (ignat  brevis  orbita  vcnis, 
**  ^tridentem  gelidis  hunc  Saio  tinxic  aquis." 
Again,  in  Juftin^  1-44:  "  Praccipua  his  quidem  ferri  materia  fed 
aqua  ipfa  fcrro  violentior;  quippetemperamentoejus  fernim  acrius 
rraditur;  nee  ullum  apud  eos  telum  prv»batur  quod  non  aut  in 
Bilbili  fluvio  aut  Chalybe  tingatur.  unde  etiam  Cbalybes  fluvii 
faujus  finitimi  appellati,  ferroque  ca^eris  praeftare  dicuntur."  Thefe 
parts  of  Spain  have  been  at  all  times  famous  for  the  temper  of  their 
arms.     Steevens. 

I  incline  to  read : 

//  //  af<word  of  Spain 9  ^tis  ebroes  temper. 

If  we  fuppofe  that  the  words  ['tis  ebroes]  were  huddled  together 
cither  in  tranfcribing  or  com[x>{iug,  thus,  [tisebroes]  the  com- 
pofitor  in  running  it  over  with  his  eye,  might  (to  make  it  fenfe  as 
he  thought)  add  a  couple  of  letters  and  divide  the  words  thus 
[t&'ifebroles]  which  is  nearly  as  it  (lands  in  the  old  quarto. 

I  doubt  wnether  ice-brooks  are  ufual  in  the  climate  of  Spain. 

Blackstone. 

the  ice-brook's  temper ;]  The  quarto,  1 62 2,  has — I/e  brookes, 

which  is  only  the  old  fpelling  of  Ice-brooke*!,  the  reading  of  the 
folio.  Sir  William  Blackflone  doubts  whether  ice-brookt  are  ufual 
in  the  climate  of  Spain.  How  that  fad  may  be,  I  know  not;  and 
I  am  confident  Shakfpeare  did  not  inquire.    Malpni. 
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Upon  a  foldier's  thigh  :*  I  have  feen  the  day. 
That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  fword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  flop :  ^ — But,  O  vain  boaft! 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  *tis  not  (b  now. — 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  fee  me  weapon'd;* 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
And  very  fea-mark  of  my  utmoft  fail. 
Do  you  go  back  difmay'd  ?  'tis  a  loft  fear ; 
Man  but  a  rufh  againft  Othello's  breaft. 
And  he  retires  ; — Where  fnould  Othello  go? — 
Now,  how  doft  thou  look  now  ?  O  ill-ftarr'd  wench! ' 

*  A  hotter  ne^er  did  itfelf  fuftain 

Upon  a  foldiers  tbigb:"]     So,  in  The   T'wo  Noble  Kim/men^  hf 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  i^54' 

"  On  his  thigh  a  fword 

«  Mune  by  a  curious  baldricke,  when  he  frowns, 
**  To  ieal  his  will  by;  better^  on  my  cerj/cknce^ 
«•  Nfver 'twas /oldiersfrkud,"     Ma  Lome. 

3  /  have  made  my  ivay  thnmgh  more  impediment! 
Than  tijjenty  times  your  flop  :'\      So,  in  Corioianus,  fc.  i ; 

'*  cracking  ten  thoufand  curbs 

*'  Of  more  ftrong  link  afunder,  than  can  ever 
*«  Appear  in  your  impediment."     Steevens. 

*  ihoMgh  you  do  fee  me  weapon 'd ;]     This  uncommon  par- 
ticiple is  ufed  by  Sidney  in  his  Arcadia.     Malon  e. 

J  O  ill'fiarrd  wench  !]    This  and  the  fix  preceding  lino, 

are  omitted  in  the  firft  quarto.  Wencb  originally  fignified  only  a 
young  woman.  Caffandra,  in  A^Tietftone's  rromas  arid  C^J/ar.dran 
1578,  faysof  herfelf: 

•*  Oh  wretched  tvencb,  where  may  I  firft  complayne  ?" 
Again, 

«'  Therefore,  fweet  'wenche,  helpe  me  to  rue  my  woe." 
The  word  is  ufed  without  any  dilhonourablc  meaning  in  the  Bible : 
**  Now  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  ftayed  by  En-rogel;  (for  they  might 
not  be  feen  to  come  into  the  city:)  and  a  ivencb  went  and  told 
them;  and  they  went  and  told  king  David."     2  Sam,  xvii.  17. 
And  again,  by  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  verfion  of  the  JEneid: 

**  audctque  viris  concurrerc  i^irgo" 

"  This  iven/cbe  Itoutlye  rencounter  durft  with  men." 

Steiveks. 
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Pale  as  thy  fmock !  when  we  fhall  meet  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from  heaven. 
And  fiends  will  fnatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my  girl? 
Even  like  thy  chaftity. — 
O  curfedj  curfed  flave ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils. 
From  the  pofleflion  of  this  heavenly  fight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds !  roafl:  me  in  fulphur ! 
Wafti  me  in  ft:eep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire ! — 
O  Defdemona !  Defdemona !  dead  ? 
Dead?  O!  O!  O! 


Enter  LoDovico,  Montano,  Cassio,  carried  in  a 
cbair,  and  Officers,  with  I  a  go,  prijoner. 

LoD.  Where  is  this  ralh  and  moft  unfortunate 

man  ? 
0th.  That's  he,  that  was  Othello;  here  I  am. 

LoD.  Where  is  that  viper?    bring  the  villain 
forth. 

O^H.  I  look  down  towards  his  feet ;  ^ — but  that*s 
a  fable : 
If  that  thou  be'fl  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  wounds  Iago« 
LoD.  Wrench  his  fword  from  him. 
Iago.  I  bleed,  fir;  but  not  kill'd. 

0th.  lam  not  forry  neither;  Td  have  thee  live; 
For,  in  my  fenfc,  'tis  happinefs  to  die.' 


^ towards  his  /eet;]     To  fcc  if,  according  to  the  common 

opinion,  his  feet  be  cloven.     Johnson.- 

''  For,  in  myfeitfey  *tis  happinefs  1o  dif.'\     The  fame  thought  hat 
already  occurred  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*•  Tis  well  thou'rt  gone, — 

••  If  it  be  well  to  live."    Ste evens* 
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LoD.  O  thou  Othello^  that  waft  once  fo  good, 
Fall'n  in  the  practice '  of  a  curfed  flavc. 
What  fliall  be  faid  to  thee  ? 

Oru.  Why,  any  thing: 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

LoD.  This  wretch  hath  part  confefs'd  his  villainy: 
Did  you  and  he  confent  in  Calfio's  death  ? 

Qth.  Ay. 

Cjs.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  caufe.* 

Oth.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  alk  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil. 
Why  he  hath  thus  enfnar'd  my  foul  and  body?:^ 

Iago.  Demand  me  nothing:  What  you  knowi 
you  know : 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  fpeak  word. 

LoD.  What  ?  not  to  pray  ? 

Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth.  Well,  thou  doft  beft. 

ZrOD.  Sir,  you  fhall  underftand  what  hath  be- 
fali'n. 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not :  Here  is  a  letter, 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  (lain  Roderigo; 

"  in  the  praBice — ]  In  che/Mrr,  hy  xh^Jiraia^em, 

JOHKSOX. 

Sec  Vol,  XIV.  p.  Ill,  n.  5.     Ma  LONE. 

*  Dear  general t  I  never  ga*ve  you  cau/e,]  Our  pOCt,  probably 
without  knowing  it,  has  ufed  the  words  of  The  Speuu/b  Tragedjy 
1 605 : 

««  Hicronyrao,  I  nrver govt  tbet  cau/e?'*     Maloxi. 

Thisphrafe,  a  ver)'  familiar  one,  is  alfo  employed  in  p.  570, 1. 3 ; 
*•  Alas,  the  day !  I  never  gavt  bim  cam/e**    Stssvbks. 
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And  here,  another:  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Caflio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

0th.  O  villain ! 

Cjs.  Mod  heathenifh^  and  moft  grofs !  ♦ 

LoD.  Now  here's  another  difcontented  paper^ 

Found  in  his  pocket  too ;  and  this,  it  feems^ 

Roderigo  meant  to  have  fent  this  damned  villain ; 

But  that,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim* 

Came  in  and  fatisfied  him. 

Oth.  O  the  pernicious  caitiff!— 

How  came  you,  Caflio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Cjs.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber : 

And  he  himfelf  confefs'd,  but  even  now,* 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  fpecial  purpofe. 
Which  wrought  to  his  defire. 

Oth.  O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

Cjis.  There  is,  befides,  in  Roderigo's  letter, — 
How  he  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  caft  :  And  even  but  now  he  fpake. 
After  long  feeming  dead, — lago  hurt  him, 
lago  fet  him  on. 


9  Oth.  O 'Villain! 
Caf.  Moft  btathtnijh^  and  moft  grofs  !\     Read,  for  the  fake  of 
both  fenfe  and  metre : 

Oth.  O  villainy! 

Caf.  Moft  heathenijh,  and  moft  gro/s  f     R I T S  O  N  • 

*  in  the  interim  — •]     The  firft  copy  has, — in  the  nick.     It 

was,  I  fuppofc,  thought  upon  revifal,  that  nick  w^%  too  familiar. 

Johnson. 

5  confffs'd,  but  e^jen  w^f,]     The  quarto,    1622,  reads— 

confefs'd  it  e*veft  now.  The  folio — confefs'd  //,  but  even  now. 
The  word  //  was  manifelHy  caught  by  the  compofitor'scye  glancing 
on  the  fubfequent  line.     Ma  lone. 

7 
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LoD,  You  mud  forfake  this  room,  and  go  with 

US; 

Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  Caflio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  flave, — 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty. 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long. 
It  (hall  be  his :  You  (hall  clofe  prifoner  reft. 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  ftate : — Come,  bring  away. 

Or/f .  Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  go, 
I  have  done  the  ftate  fome  fervice,  and  they  knov 

it; 
No  more  of  that:— I  pray  you,  in  your  letters. 
When  you  (hall  thefe  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am;  ^  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice:  then  muft  you  (peak 
Of  one,  that  lov'd  not  wifely,'but  too  well; 
Of  one,  not  eafily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Pe'rplcx'd  in  the  extreme;  of  one,  whofc  hand. 
Like  the  bafe  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away. 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  ^  of  one,  whofe  fubdu'd 
•    eyes, 

^  Speak  of  nte  as  I  am\\  The  firft  quarto  re^ds, — Sprak  of  them 
as  they  are.  The  prcfent  reading,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
has  more  force.     Johnson. 

.  of  one  t  ixjhnfe  hand. 


Like  the  bafe  JGdcan,  threiu  a  pearl  aivay. 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe]]  I  have  reftored  7//y/<7iT,  from  the 
elder  quarto,  as  the  genuine  and  more  eligible  reading.  Mr.  Pope 
thinks  this  was  occafioned  probably  by  the  word  tn^e  jull  after: 
1  have  many  rcafons  to  oppofc  this  opinion.  In  the  firft  place,  the 
molt  ign.rant  Indian,  I  believe,  is  10  tar  the  reverfc  of  the  dung' 
hilLcjik  in  the  fable,  as  to  know  the  cftimation  of  a  pearl  beyond 
that  of  a  barley  corn.  So  that,  in  that  refpeft,  the  thought  itfelf 
would  not  be  juft.  Then,  if  our  author  had  dcfigned  to  refled  on 
tho  i^Koru'.-ce  oi  the  InJ.ian  without  any  farther  reproach,  he  would 
have  called  hi:n  riiJc,  and  not  Life.  Ag.iin,  I  am  perfuadcd,  as 
my  friend  Mr.  Warburton  long  ago  obfervcd,  tlic  phrafe  is  not 
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Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  mood/ 

here  literal,  hat  metaphorical i  and,  by  his  pearl,  oar  author  verj 
properly  means  a  fine  nvoman*  Bat  Mr.  Pope  objeds  £uther  to 
the  reading  Jtuiian,  becauie,  to  make  ienie  oif  this,  we  moft  pre- 
fappofe  fome  particolar  ftory  of  a  Jew  alluded  to;  which  is  mach 
leu  obvious :  out  has  Shakfpeare  never  done  this,  but  in  this  fingle 
inftance  ?  I  am  fatisfied,  in  his  Judian,  he  is  alluding  to  Herod; 
who,  in  a  fit  of  blind  jealoufy,  threw  away  fuch  a  jewel  of  a  wife 
as  Mariamne  was  to  him.  Wbat  can  be  more  parallel  in  circum- 
fiance,  than  the  condud  of  Herod  and  Othello  ?  Nor  was  the 
ftory  fo  little  obvious  as  Mr.  Pope  feems  to  imagine:  for,  in  the 
year  161 5,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Carew  publilhed  a  tragedy  called 
Maki AM,  the  Fair  ^ueen  of  Jewry.  I  ihall  only  add,  that  our 
author  might  write  Jmditm,  or  Judean,  (if  that  (hould  be  alledged 
as  any  objedion)  inflead  of  Judaan,  with  the  fame  licence  and 
change  of  accent,  as,  in  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  fliortens  the 
lecond  fyllable  of  Euphrates  in  pronunciation :  which  was  a  liberty 
likewife  taken  by  Spenfer,  of  whom  our  author  was  a  ftudioua 
imitator.     Theobald. 

Like  the  haft  J6dean,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  firft  quarto,  1622, 
reads — Indian.  Mr.  Theobald  therefore  is  not  accurate  in  the  pie- 
ceding  note,  in  his  account  of  the  old  copies.     Malonb. 

The  elder  quarto  reads  Judian,  and  this  is  certainly  right.  And 
by  the  JmUan  is  meant  Herod,  whoie  ufage  to  Mariamne  is  fo 
ai^fite  to  the  fpeaker's  cafe,  that  a  more  proper  inftance  could 
not  be  thought  of.  Befides,  he  was  the  fubjed  of  a  tra^y  at  that 
time,  as  appears  from  the  words  in  Hamlet,  where  an  ill  player  is 
defcribed, 

««  to  out-herod  Herod." 

The  metaphorical  term  of  a  pearl  for  a  fine  woman,  is  fo  common 
as  fcarce  to  need  examples.  In  Troilus  and  Creffida,  a  lover  (ays  of 
his  miftrefs, 

••  There  (he  lies  a  pearl." — 
And  again, 

**  Why  (he  hz pearl,  whofe  price"  &c.     Warburtom. 

I  cannot  join  with  the  learned  criticks  in  conceiving  this  paflage 
to  refer  either  to  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  of  India,  in  refpedt 


6  ivbofe/uhdu'd  eyes. 

Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  mood,]     So,  in  our  poet's  50th 
Sonnet: 

**  Then  can  I  drown  an  eye  umud  toj^w.*'    Malone. 

Vol.  XV.  U  u 
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Drop  tears  as  fall  as  the  Arabian  trees 

fifearh^  or  the  weU-known  ftofy  of  Herod  and  Mariamir-  The 
Doet  might  luft  as  fairly  be  foppoied  to  have  alladcd  to  diit  of 
Jephthah  ana  his  daughter* 

Othello,  in  deteftation  of  what  he  had  done,  fixan  to  coopiff 
himfelf  CO  another  pcrfon  who  had  thrown  away  a  tbimg  af  vdbv, 
with  fome  circumilances  of  the  nuameft  'uiHamy,  which  the  epidtt 
be/e  feems  to  imply  in  its  general  fenfe,  thoog^  k  b  IbsKCiaies  dbd 
only  for  Aon  or  mean.  The  Indian  could  not  properly  be  tcmei 
baft  in  the  former  and  moft  conmioo  fenie,  whoie  buik  was  i^ 
Morauce,  which  brings  its  own  excofe  with  it ;  and  the  dine  of 
Herod  fnrely  deferves  a  more  amravated  diftiniifUoQ.  For  Anidi 
an  eyery  crime,  great  as  well  aslmall,  there  is  a  degree  (rf'bafenMy 
yet  the  /tiriu  agitatus  amor,  fiich  as  cpntribotfid  to  th^  of  Hend, 
feems  to  aik  a  ft  render  vfotA  to  charaAeiize  it;  as  there  ymffrU 
^  at  leaft  in  what  he  did,  diough  the  fpirit  of  a  fiend*  and  the  epidict 
baft  would  better  fuit  with  pettj^  Unemy  than  W9j^ai  gmiii,  fiefidei, 
the  fimile  appears  to  me  too  ^ppofite  aUnoft  to  hvs  ofed  oa  the 
occafion,  and  is  little  more  than  bringing  the  fadl  into  coopaiifiiB 
vith  itfclf.  Each  through  jealoufy  had  d^royed  an  innocent  wife, 
circuroftances  fo  parallel,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  than  vaiiet?  which 
we  generally  find  in  one  allufion,  which  is  meant  to  illuftnie 
pother,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  appear  as  more  Hum  a  fuperflooos 
ornament.  Of  a  like  kind  of  imperfefUon,  there  is  an  inftanoe  in 
Virgil^  Book  XI.  where  after  Camilla  and  her  attendants  hare 
been  defcribed  as  abfolute  Amazons : 

'<  At  roedias  inter  caedes  exultat  Amazon, 
"  Unum  exerta  latus  pugnx  pharetrata  Camilla.^- 
**  At  circum  leftac  comitcs,"  Arc. 
we  find  them,  nine  lines  after,  compared  to  the  Amazons  tl»ii- 
felves,   to  Hippolyta  or  Penthefilea,   furrounded   by  their  coo^ 
panions : 

**  Qualcs  Threiciae,  cum  flumina  Thermodontis 
"  Pulfant,  et  pidtis  hellantur  Amazones  armis : 
**  Seu  circum  Hippolyten,  feu  cum  fe  rourcia  curns 
"  Penthefilea  refert." 
\^Tiat  is  this  but  bringing  a  fad  into  comparifbn  with  itfdf? 
Neither  do  I  believe  the  poet  intended  to  make  the  preient  fimile 
coincide  with  all  the  circumilances  of  Othello's  fituation,  but  merdf 
with  the  finglc  ad  of  having  ^/t/I/^-  (as  he  himfelf  terras  it)  dcftroyed 
that  on  which  he  ought  to  have  fet  a  greater  value.     As  the  pearl 
may  bear  a  literal  as  well  as  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  I  wciuld  raiher 
choofe  to  take  it  in  the  literal  x^wCy  and  receive  Mr.  Pope^  rejeded 
t\^\2imXiQnt  pri'fuppcjwg  fame  Jiorj    nf  a  Jcnv  alluJid   /v,    which 
might  be  well  underftood  at  that  time,  though  now  j^^erhap:*  for- 
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Their  medicinal  gum :  ^  Set  you  down  this : 

Kttn,  or  at  leaft  iroperfeAly  fcmembered.  I  have  read  in  fonie 
ik,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  the  following  tale; 
tKongh,  at  prcicnt^  I  am  onable  either  to  recoiled  the  title  of  the 
piece,  or  the  author's  name: 

**  A  Jew,  who  had  been  prifoncr  for  many  years  in  diftant 
ptfis,  brought  with  him  at  his  return  to  Venice  a  great  number  of 
pearls,  which  he  ofiered  on  the  'change  aroon?  the  merchants,  and 
(one  alone  excepted)  difpofed  of  them  to  his  uitisfa^on.  On  diia 
pearl,  which  was  the  largeft  ever  ihown  at  market,  he  had  fixed  an 
munoderate  price,  nor  could  be  perfuaded  to  make  the  leaft  abate- 
iiient«  Many  of  the  maeniiicoes,  as  well  as  traders,  offered  him 
confiderable  fums  for  it,  but  he  was  refolute  in  his  firft  demand* 
At  laft,  after  repeated  and  nnfuccefsful  applications  to  individuals, 
he  aflbnblod  the  merchants  of  the  city,  oy  proclamation,  to  meet 
him  on  the  Rialto,  where  he  once  more  expofcd  it  to  fale  on  the 
former  terms,  but  to  no  pnrpofe.  After  having  expatiated,  for  the 
hSk  time,  on  the  fingular  beauty  and  value  of  it,  he  threw  it 
Ibddenly  into  the  fea  before  them  all." 

Though  this  anecdote  may  appear  inconiiflent  with  the  avanoe 
of  a  Jew,  yet  it  fufficiently  agrees  with  the  fpirit  fo  remarkable 
at  all  times  in  the  fcattered  remains  of  that  vindidlive  nation. 

Shakfpeare's  ieeming  averfion  to  the  Jews  in  general,  and  his 
<x)nftant  defire  to  expofe  their  avarice  and  hajenefs  as  often  as  he 
had  an  opportunity,  mav  ferve  to  ftrengthen  my  fuppofition;  and 
te  that  nation,  in  his  time,  and  iince,  has  not  been  ftmous  for 
crimes  darimg  and  cott/pkuotu,  but  has  rather  contented  itfelf  to 
thrive  by  the  meaner  and  more  foctefsful  arts  of  ha/ene/s^  there 
feems  to  be  a  particular  propriety  in  the  epithet.  When  FalftaflT 
ifi  jnftifying  himfelf  in  King  Henry  IV.  he  adds,  "  If  what  I  have 
faid  be  not  true,  I  am  a  Jew,  an  Ebrcwjew,"  i.  e.  one  of  the 
irioft  fufpeded  charaders  of  the  time.  Tnc  liver  of  a  Jew  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  cauldron  of  Mac^th;  and  tlie  vigilance  for  eain, 
wmch  is  defcribed  in  Shylock,  may  afford  us  reafon  to  fuppolc  the 
poet  was  alluding  to  a  ftoiy  like  that  already  quoted* 


1  Their  medicinal  gmm:'\  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.  This  word 
it  alfo  oied  by  our  author  in  The  IVinters  Tale',  and  occurs  in  the 
works  of  two  of  our  greateft  poets — Milton  and  Dryden. 

Stbbvbns. 
I  have  preferred  the  reading  of  the  folio  [medicinable]  becaofe 
the  word  occurs  again  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  **  any 

impediment  will  be  mtdicinahie  to  me."  i*  e«  falutary. 

Malone* 

U  U  2 
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And  fay,  befides, — that  in  Aleppo  once. 

Richer  than  all  bis  tribe^  feems  to  point  cot  the  Jew  agam  in  a 
mercantile  lieht ;  and  may  mean,  diat  the  pearl  tuas  richer  tbam  «£P 
the  gems'  to  Ce  fiund  amwg  a  fei  of  mess  generally  tradimg  in  thewu 
Neither  do  I  recoiled  that  Othello  roendoos  many  tmngs,  hot 
what  he  might  fairly  have  been  allowed  to  have  had  knowkdge  of 
in  the  cour&  of  his  peregrinations.  Of  thb  kind  are  the  fimiks  of 
the  Eaxine  fea  flowmg  into  the  Propontick,  and  the  Arabian  tieei 
dropping  their  gums.  The  reft  of  his  fpeeches  sue  more  ficc  fhxa 
m3rtholoeical  and  hiftorical  allnfions,  than  almoft  any  to  be  fbimd 
in  Shakipeare,  for  he  is  never  quite  clear  from  them ;  diongh  ta 
the  defign  of  this  chara^r  he  feems  to  have  meant  it  for  one  who 
had  fpent  a  greater  part  of  hb  life  in  the  fields  than  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  any  other  knowkdee  than  what  would  be  of  ufe  to 
him  in  his  military  capacity.  It  ihould  be  obferred,  that  moft  of 
the  flouriihes  merely  ornamental  were  added  after  the  firft  editioo; 
and  this  u  not  the  only  proof  to  be  met  with,  that  the  poet  in  Us 
alterations  fometimes  forgot  his  original  plan. 

The  metaphorical  term  of  a  pearl  far  afiwe  tv^moM,  may,  §6r  anriiC 
I  know,  be  very  common ;  but  in  the  inftances  Dr.  Waubonon  has 
brought  to  prove  it  fo,  there  are  found  circumftanccs  that  im- 
mediately (how  a  woman  to  have  been  meant.  So»  in  TwmUu  aad 
Creffida: 

**  Her  bed  is  India,  there  she  MessLpearL 

**  Why  SHE  is  a  pearl  whofe  price  hath  launched*'  &c. 

In  Othello's  fpeech  we  find  no  fuch  leading  expreffion;  aad  ait 
therefore  at  liberty,  I  think,  to  take  the  paflage  in  its  literal 
meaning. 

Either  we  are  partial  to  difcoveries  which  we  make  for  ourfeives, 
or  the  fpirit  of  controverfy  is  contagious;  for  it  ofually  happent 
that  each  poflefTor  of  an  ancient  copy  of  our  author,  is  lea  to 
aflert  the  fuperiority  of  all  fuch  readings  as  have  not  been  exhibited 
in  the  notes,  or  received  into  the  text  of  the  laft  edition.  On  this 
account,  our  prcfent  republication  (and  more  efpecially  in  the  ce- 
lebrated plays)  affords  a  greater  number  of  theie  diverfities  tbin 
were  ever  before  obtruded  on  the  publick.  A  time  however  may 
arrive,  when  a  complete  body  of  variations  bein?  printed,  our 
readers  may  luxuriate  in  an  ample  feaft  of  tbats  and  tvhiches;  and 
thenceforward  it  may  be  prophecied,  that  all  will  unite  in  a  wifh 
that  the  fcledion  had  been  made  by  an  editor,  rather  than  fubmitted 
to  their  own  labour  and  fagacity. 

"^1  o  this  note  (hould  be  fubjoined  (as  an  apology  for  many  ocben 
which  may  not  be  thought  to  bring  conviction  with  them)  that  the 
true  fenfe  of  a  pafTage  has  frequently  remained  ondetermined,  till 
repeated  experiments  have  been  tried  on  it;  when  one  commcntatora 
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making  a  proper  ofe  of  the  errors  of  another,  has  at  laft  expluned 
it  to  univcrfal  fatisfadion.  ^\llen  miilakes  ha^e  fach  efieds,  who 
would  reeret  having  been  miftaken,  or  be  forry  to  prove  the  meant 
of  direduig  others,  by  that  affinity  which  a  wrone  readine  or 
interpretation  fometimes  has  to  the  right,  thoueh  he  nas  not  been 
fi)  lucky  as  to  produce  at  once  authorities  which  could  not  be 
qoeftioned^  or  decifions  to  which  nothing  could  be  added  ? 

Stbbybns* 

I  abide  by  the  old  text,  «'  the  bafe  JuJian.**  Shakfpeare  feems 
to  allude  to  Herod  in  the  play  of  Mariamne: 

"  I  had  but  one  ineftimabley««^/-^— 
"  Yet  1  in  fuddaine  choler  caft  it  downe, 
**  And  daiht  it  all  to  pieces."     Farmer. 

The  words  quoted  by  Dr.  Warburton  from  Hamlet  do  not  prove 
what  they  are  adduced  for.  The  Herod  there  alluded  to,  was  a 
charadier  in  one  of  the  ancient  Myfterku  [See  Candlemas-dajf^  or 
tke  killing  of  the  children  of  Jfrael^  a  Myftcry,  in  Hawkins's  Origim 
of  the  Engti/b  Drama ^  Vol.  L] 

I  once  thought  that  the  accent  here  given  to  Judean  was  a  ftrong 
objection  to  this  reading:  and  that  the  word  mufl  have  been 
Judean  or  Judtean^  (as  a  derivative  from  fudara)  which  would  not 
fuit  the  metre.  But  the  obje^on  was  founded  on  a  miftake ;  for 
derivative  words  of  this  kind  were  thus  accented  in  Shakfpeare's  jSSIt 
time.  Thus,  in  The  Merry  IVi^es  of  fVind/or,  we  have  in  the  old 
copies,  **  an  Epicnrian  rafcal,"  which  afcertains  the  pronunciation 
of^that  word  to  have  been  difierent  formerly  from  what  it  is  now* 
The  word  is  thus  fpelt  by  North  alio  in  his  tranflation  of  Plutarch. 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

**  Keep  his  brains  fuming.  Epicurean  cooks.'* 

So,  in  Hamlet^  we  have  the  Nemean  lion  (which  is  written  in 
the  old  copy  Nemian), 

Thofe  who  would  adopt  the  original  reading,  Indian^  may  urge 
in  its  fupport  that  the  pearl  naturally  brings  a  people  of  the  Eaft  to 
Shakfpeare's  mind ;  the  connexion  in  his  time  being  confidered  fb 
ftrong,  that  a  contemporary  author  has  diftinguiihed  the  inhabitants 
of  India  by  an  epithet  founded  on  the  circumitance  of  their  abound- 
i^g  in  pearls : 


■  Where  a  malignant  and  a  turhaud  ^urk — ]     I  am  told  that  it 
is  immediate  death  for  a  Chriftian  to  ftrike  a  Turk  in  Aleppo* 
Othello  is  beading  of  his  own  audacity.     Steeybns. 
I 
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Beat  a  VeiiMian,  and  traducM  the  date, 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcifed  dog. 

And  fmote  him — thus.  [^Stahs  bimjelf. 

LoD.  O  bloody  period ! 

Gra.  A11»  that^:ipoke9  is  marrU 

Orn.  I  kifs'd  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee; — No  way 

but  this,  [Falling  up6H  Desdemona* 

Killing  myfelf,  to  die  upon  a  kOfs.'  [Dies. 

Cas.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no 
weapon ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

LoD.  O  Spartan  dog,* 

More  fell  than  aftguifli,  hunger,  or  the  fea! 
Look  on  the  tragick  loading  of  this  bed ; 

[To  Iago. 

" wtiere  the  bright  fan  with  his  neighbour  beam 

**  Doth  early  light  iht  pearled  Imdiaus J* 

Cornelia^  a  tragedy,  by  T.  Kyd,  i  c^fi 
Oh  the  other  hand,  the  word  tribe  is  ftrongly  in  fiiToar  of  the 
reklihg  of  the  text,  and  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  true 
one. 

Webfter  in  his  Afpius  and  Virginia  appears  to  have  had  dus 
(>aflage  in  his  thoughts : 

•*  Had  your  lor dfhip  ycfterday 

••  Proceeded  as  'twas  fit,  to  a  juft  fentence, 

*•  The  apparel  and  the  Jeaveis  that  (he  wore, 

*•  More  ivortb  than  all  ler  tribe ^  had  then  been  due 

•*  Unto  our  client."    Malone. 

9  Killing  my/elf  9  to  die  Mpon  a  ij//.]     So,  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Marlowe's  Tamhurlaine^  1 590 : 

"  Yet  let  me  kifs  my  lord  before  I  dye, 
«*  And  let  me  dye  with  kiffingof  my  lord."     Stbbteks. 
*  O  Spartan  dog,]     The  dogs  of  Spartan  race  were  reckoned 
among  thofe  of  the  moft  fierce  and  favage  kind.     Hanmer. 
They  are  again  mentioned  in  A  Mid/ummer  Night's  Dream  : 
•«  When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
«*  With  Ijo/wdt  of  Sparta.**     HeHLBT. 

The  Spartnn  dogs  in  our  poet's  contemplation,  were  blood^botaiis. 
Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  128.    Malone. 
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This  is  thy  work:  the  objed  poifons  fight?— 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  houfe. 
And  feize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  fucceed  to  you. — To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellifh  villain;* 


'Toj9M,  Urdrwemor, 


Remains  the  cenfure  of  tbu  hellifh  'villain ;]  Rymer,  wbo  had 
adther  Tigoar  of  imagination  to  make  a  poet,  nor  ftrength  of 
jodgemenc  to  make  a  critick»  as  appears  from  his  Edgar,  aad  hia 
Remarks  m  Shakfpeare,  had  yet  jaft  enough  to  play  the  buffoon  an4 
caviller.  His  cxiticLTm  on  the  Poets  7f  the  laft  Age^  with  only  a 
mixture  of  crite  remarks,  tranfcribed  from  the  French  commenta* 
ton  on  Arifioile^  are  one  continued  heap  of  ignorance  and  infoleooc^ 
Almoft  the  only  remark  on  Shakfpeare,  which,  I  think,  defervea 
an  anfwer,  is  upon  Iago*s  charader,  which  he  thus  cenfures :  7# 
fntertaim  the  audience  (fays  he}  wth  fometbing  nensj  and  farprifing^ 
againfi  common  fenfe  and  matnret  he  luould  pafs  upon  us  a  cUfe,  dijjem^ 
hiingt  f^if^i  nngrateful  rafcal^  infiead  of  an  open-hearted ,  f^amk^ 
plrnn^deaUngfoldier,  a  cbaraAer  confiasstlj  nmm  hj  them  for fome  thm* 
fands  of  years  in  the  'world.  This  hath  the  appearance  of  fenle» 
being  founded  on  that  rule  of  Nature  and  Arifiotle,  that  each  chu* 
lader  (boold  have  manners  convenient  to  the  age,  (ex,  and  coo- 
^itioo* 

JEtatis  cujufawe  notandifunt  tihi  mores y  &c, 
(ays  Horace.  But  now  has  our  critick  applied  it  ?  According  to 
this  rule  it  is  confeflcd,  that  a  foldier  fhould  be  brave,  generous^ 
and  a  man  of  honour.  Thb  is  to  be  his  dramatick  chara&r.  Bui 
cither  one  or  more  of  any  order  may  be  brought  in.  If  only  onCt 
then  the  charaifter  of  the  order  takes  its  denomination  from  the 
manners  of  that  one.  Had  therefore  the  only  foldier  in  thb  play 
been  lago,  the  rule  had  been  tranfgrefled,  and  Rymer's  cenfure 
well  founded.  For  then  this  eternal  ^villain  muft  have  given  th^ 
frharader  of  the  foldiery ;  which  had  been  unjud  and  unnaturaL 
But  if  a  number  of  the  fame  order  be  reprefented,  then  the  cha« 
ta^r  of  the  order  is  taken  from  the  manners  of  the  majority ;  and 
this  according  to  nature  and  common  fcnfe.  Now  in  this  play  there 
are  many  ol  the  order  of  the  foldiery ;  and  all,  excepting  lagOt 
reprefented  as  open,  generous,  and  brave.  From  thefe  the  loldier'i 
charader  is  to  be  taken ;  and  not  from  lago,  who  is  brought  as  an 
exception  to  it :  unlefs  it  be  unnatural  to  uippofe  there  could  be  an 
exception  ;  or  that  a  villain  ever  infinuated  himfelf  into  that  corps* 
And  thus  Shakfpearc  ftands  dear  of  this  impertinent  criiicifm* 

Warbuilton« 
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The  time,  the  place,  the  torture, — O  enforce  it! 
Myfelf  will  ftraight  aboard;  and,  to  the  ftate. 
This  heavy  ad  with  heavy  heart  relate.      [£x«ar// 


— »/i6r  ccnfare — ]    i.  e.  the  fcntence.    See  VoL  III.  p.  179* 
lu  5*    Steevkns. 
See  alio  Vol.  VIL  p.  48,  n*  3.    Malonb* 

4  The  beauties  of  thb  play  imprefs  themfelves  (b  ftroDgly  mm 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  they  can  draw  no  aid  from  niml 
illuftration.  The  fiery  openneis  of  Othello,  roagnanimoiiSt  artk6» 
and  credaloQs,  boondlefs  in  bis  confidence,  ardent  in  hit  aflediQa, 
inflexible  in  his  refolution,  and  obdurate  in  hb  revenge;  the  cool 
malienity  of  lago,  fiknt  in  his  refentment,  fubtle  in  his  dcfitos, 
and  ftudious  at  once  of  his  intereft  and  his  renecance ;  the  foftSoi> 
plicity  of  Defdeniona,  confident  of  merit,  and  confcioiis  of  inno- 
cence, her  artlefs  perfeverance  in  her  fait,  and  her  ilowne6  to 
faiped  that  (he  can  be  fufpcAed,  are  fuch  proofs  of  Shak^cueli 
ikill  in  human  nature,  as,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  vain  to  {cda  in  of 
modem  writer.  The  gradual  prc^refs  which  lago  makes  in  die 
Moor's  convidion,  and  the  circumftances  which  he  emplojrs  to  ea- 
flame  him,  arc  fo  artfully  natural,  that,  though  it  will  perhaps  not 
be  faid  of  him  as  he  fays  of  himfelf,  that  he  is  ^  mam  mot  emfifyjes- 
lous,  yet  we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when  at  laft  we  find  him/erfiaid 
in  the  extreme. 

There  is  always  danger,  left  wickednefs,  conjoined  with  abili- 
ties, (hould  fteal  upon  efteem,  though  it  mifles  of  approbation; 
but  the  chara^er  01  lago  is  fo  conduded,  that  he  is  from  the  fiit 
fcene  to  the  laft  hated  and  defpifed. 

Even  the  inferior  charaders  of  this  play  would  be  very  confpi- 
cuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  only  for  their  juflnefs,  but  tbcir 
ftrength.  Caflio  is  brave,  benevolent,  and  honed,  ruined  only  by 
his  want  of  ftubhornnefs  to  rcfiil  an  infidious  invitation.  Roderiro's 
fufpicious  credulity,  and  impatient  fubmiilion  to  the  cheats  wfaic& 
he  fees  praftifed  upon  him,  and  which  by  perfuafion  he  fuflen  to 
be  repeated,  exhibit  a  ftrong  pifturc  of  a  weak  mind  betra)^!!  by 
unlawful  defires  to  a  falfe  friend  ;  and  the  virtue  of  Eiiiilia'is  foch 
as  we  often  find,  worn  loofcly,  but  not  caft  off,  eafy  to  commit 
fmall  crimes,  but  quickened  and  alarmed  at  atrocious  villainies. 

The  fccnes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  bufy,  varied  by 
happy  interchanges,  and  regularly  promoting  the  progrcfiion  of 
the  Uory  ;  and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though  it  tells  but  what  is 
known  already,  yet  is  necelTary  to  produce  the  death  of  Othello. 
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Had  the  fcene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  preceding  incidents 
been  occaiionally  related,  there  had  been  little  wanting  to  a  drama 
of  the  mofl  exa^  and  fcrupolous  regularity.     Jon  nson. 

To  Dr.  Johnfon's  admirable  and  nicely  difcrimtnative  charafter 
of  Othello,  it  may  feem  unneceffary  to  make  arty  addition ;  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  to  conclude  our  commentaries  on  this  tranfcendent 
poet  with  the  fine  eulog>'  which  the  judicious  and  learned  I^wth 
has  pronounced  on  him,  with  a  particular  reference  to  this  tragedy, 
perhaps  the  mofl  per fea  of  all  his  works  : 

•'  In  bb  Tiris  [tragediae  Grsecac  fcilicet  fcriptoribus]  accelHo 
^^am  Philoibphis  erat  Poetica  facultas :  neque  fane  quifquam 
adhuc  Poefm  ad  fafligium  fuum  ac  culmen  evexit,  nifi  qui  prius  ia 
intima  Philofophia  artis  fuse  fundamenta  jecerir. 

•*  Qupd  ^  <juis  objiciat,  nonnuUos  in  hoc  ipfo  poefeos  genere 
txcelloiSe,  qui  nunquam  habiti  funt  Philofophi,  ac  ne  literis  qui- 
dem  praeter  caeteros  imbuti;  (ciat  is,  me  rem  ipfam  qusererc,  non 
de  vulgari  opinione,  aut  de  verbo  laborare }  qui  autem  tantum  w^enh 
€wfecutus  eft,  nt  naturas  hominum,  *vimque  omnem  humanitatis,  caufafm 
fue  eat,  ifuihus  autincitatur  mentis  impetus  aut  retunditur,  penitus  per* 
JpeSas  habeat,  ejufque  omnes  motus  oratione  non  modo  explicet,fed  effitgat^ 
flaneque  oculss fuhjiciat ;  fed  excitet,  regat,  commonjeat,  moderetur ;  eum, 
etfi  dijciplinarum  inftrumento  minus  adjutum,  eximie  tamen  effe  Philojo^ 
fhum  arbstrari.  Quo  in  genere  afFedum  Zelotypiae,  ejufque  caufas, 
adjundla,  progreffiones,  effe<^us,  in  una  Shakspe  ari  noftri  fabula^ 
€:opiofius,  fubtilius,  accuratius  etiam  veriufque  pertraflari  exiflimo, 
qnam  ab  omnibus  omnium  Philofophorum  fcholis  in  fimili  argu« 
mento  eft  anquam  difputatum."  [Prxle^o  prima*  edit.  1765, 
p.  8.]     Malone. 

If  by  •*  the  moft  perfeA"  is  meant  the  moft  regular  of  the  fore- 
going plays,  I  fubfcribe  to  Mr.  Malone's  opinion ;  but  if  his  words 
were  deligned  to  convey  a  more  exalted  praife,  without  a  moment  a 
hefitationi  fhould  transfer  it  to  Macbeth. 

It  is  true,  that  the  domeftick  tragedy  of  Othello  affords  room  for 
a  various  and  forcible  difplay  of  charafter.  The  lefs  familiar 
groundwork  of  Macbeth  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved)  excludes  the 
influence  of  peculiar  difpofitions.  That  exclufion,  however,  is 
recompenfed  by  a  loftier  flrain  of  poetry,  and  by  events  of  higher 
rank ;  by  fupcrnatural  agency,  by  the  folemnities  of  incantation, 
by  (hades  of  guilt  and  horror  deepening  in  their  progrefs,  and  by 
Tifions  of  futurity  folicited  in  aid  of  hope,  but  eventually  the 
xniniilers  of  defpair. 

Were  it  neceifary  to  weigh  the  pathetick  effufions  of  thcfe  dramas 
againft  each  other,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  forrows  of 
Ixfdemona  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  thofe  of 
Macduff. 
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Yet  if  oar  author's  rival  pieces  (the  diftinA  property  of  dnt 
fubjeAs  confidered)  are. written  with  equal  force,  it  miift  ftilik 
admitted  that  the  latter  has  oiore  of  originality.  A  novel  of  <xi> 
fiderable  length  (perhaps  amplified  and  embelliihed  by  the  Eogfii: 
tranflator  of  it)  supplied  a  regular  and  circumftantial  outline  k 
Otbello\  while  a  few  flight  hints  collected  from  feparate  namd^ 
of  Holinlhed,  were  expanded  into  the  fubliaie  and  awful  cnge^ 
oi  Macbeth. 

Should  readers,  who  are  alike  converiant  with  the  approprifle 
excellencies  of  poetry  and  painting,  pronounce  on  the  rccipnxal 
merits  of  thefe  great  produ^ons,  I  mud  fuppofe  the)'  vocU 
defcribe  them  as  of  dinerent  pedigrees*  They  would  aid,  dai 
one  was  of  the  fchool  of  Raphael,  the  other  from  that  of 
Michael  Anselo;  and  that  if  the  fteady  Sophocles  and  Virgil  fbodd 
have  decided  in  fovour  of  Othello,  the  remonftrances  of  the  daiiif 
iBfchylus  and  Homer  would  have  claimed  the  laurel  for  Macbeth, 

To  die  fentiments  of  Dr.  Lowth  refpedline  the  trawdy  cf 
Othello,  a  general  elogium  on  the  dramatick.  works  of  Sh^fpeait, 
imputed  by  a  judicious  and  amiable  critick  to  Milton,  may  be  bk 
improperly  fubjoined : 

**  '^fhere  is  good  reafon  to  fuppofe  (fays  my  late  friend  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Warton,  in  a  note  on  L* Allegro,)  that  Milton  threw  maof 
additions  and  correAions  into  the  thbatrum  poBTAauM,abook 
publifhed  by  his  nephew  Edward  Phili|»,  in  1675.  Itcootains 
criticifms  far  above  the  tafle  of  that  period.  Among  thcie  u  tfie 
following  judgjcment  on  Shakfpeare,  wnich  was  not  then,  I  Wictc, 
the  general  opinion." — **  In  tragedy,  never  any  exprdfoi  a  more 
lofty  and  tragick  heighth,  never  any  reprcfentcd  nature luo/rf-urclf 
to  the  life :  and  where  the  polifhments  of  art  arc  moft  «^  anting,  as 
probably  his  learning  was  not  extraordinary,  he  pleafes  with  2.  ca- 
tain  WILD  and  native  elegance."     P.  194. 

What  greater  praifc  can  any  poet  have  received,  than  thai  cf  the 
author  ot  Paradi/e  Loft?    Steevens, 
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